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PREFACE. 


THE  Editor  has  no  doubt  but  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  Volume  will  afford  abundant  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Christian  Reader.  Almost  every  page 
is  replete  both  with  instruction  and  entertainment ; 
and  what  certainly  distinguishes  this  History  through 
a  very  large  portion  of  it, — that  portion,  which  pecu- 
liarly entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ, — is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
have  found  its  way  into  our  ordinary  Ecclesiastical 
histories.  The  learned  Reader,  when  he  has  pe- 
rused this  book,  can  scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  How 
little  notice,  in  general,  has  been  taken  of  the  ge- 
nuine religious  principles  and  practice  of  the  bishops 
Grosseteste  and  Bradwardine  !  How  are  the  very 
best  parts  of  the  character  of  Wickliff  almost  con- 
signed to  oblivion  !  What  defective  and  erroneous 
notions  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  are 
inculcated  by  authors  who  have  attempted  to  ab- 
stract and  condense  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Constance ;  and  lastly,  how  little  acquainted  are 
even  many  studious  and  well-informed  persons 
with  the  religious  part  of  the  character  of  Martin 
Luther ! 
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Protestant ;    while  those  of  the  p 
have  endeavoured  to  load  his  menu 
which  at  first  originated  in  chagrin 
have  been  kept  alive  by  bigotry  a 
The  infidel  writers,  who  usually  affc 
moderation  in  every  thing  but  reli 
have  rashly  followed  the  Papists  in 
purity  of  the  Reformer's  motives, 
prised  at  this.  But  it  may  well  seem 
it  is  truly  an  affecting  circumstance, 
lightened  times,  many  should  be  foui 
they  have  not  only  never  renounce 
but  even  profess  themselves  sincere 
Reformation, — yet  appear  to  unders 
of  the  real  dispositions  of  Luther, 
natural  qualities  have   been  the  si 
observation ;  but  the  ruling  principj 
those  principles  which  were  eminent! 
christian,  are  almost  buried  in  silenc 
There  would  be  little  room  left  f 
respecting  this   extraordinary   pers 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  inve 
private  conduct  and  secret  motives,  ai 
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one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the  refined,  philo- 
sophical taste  of  our  historians,  as  well  as  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  would  have  allowed  them  to  pro- 
duce and  digest  the.  unexceptionable  evidence  which 
actually  exists,  much  juster  notions  concerning  the 
Saxon  Reformer  and  his  .proceedings  would  have 
been  entertained  by  students  of  history,  than  they 
can  now  possibly  deduce  from  reading  several  of  our 
best  writers.     The  defects  of  their  performances 
have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  ability,  or  of  indus- 
try, or  of  learning.  Such  an  insinuation  would  argue 
the  highest  degree  of  presumption  in  the  Editor.    It 
is  his  sincere  belief  that  several  historical  productions 
of  modern  times  might  challenge,  almost  in  any 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of 
antiquity.     It  is  to  the  neglect  of  observing,  investi- 
gating, and  illustrating  the  operations  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  deficiencies  here 
spoken  of  are  perhaps  entirely  to  be  ascribed.     The 
Editor  deprecates  the  charge  of  censorious  criticism ^ 
and  submits  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  and  intel- 
ligent readers  for  a  candid  construction  of  his  mean- 
ing, while,  with  much  grief,  he  suggests  to  their 
consideration, — Whether  some  of  our  ablest  histo- 
rians have  not  discovered  much  more  anxiety  to 
enumerate  the  various  political   and  subordinate 
causes  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  trace  diligently, 
and  mark  distinctly,  the  powerful  energy  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as,  through  the 
gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  they 
efficaciously  influenced  the  conduct   of  the   first 
Reformers  ?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  may  then  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
further, — Whether  this  unphilosophical,  as  well 
as  unchristian  neglect  of  the  operation  of  Gospel 
principles  on.  the  minds  of  men  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  chief  instruments  of  Providence  in 
bringing  about  important  ecclesiastical  revolutions, 
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does  not  arise  from  an  acquiescence  at  least  in  the 
irreligious  taste  of  die  times,  if  not  from  the  actual 
contagion  of  modern  scepticism  and  infidelity.  For, 
in  seasons  of  great  departure  from  sound  doctrine, 
when  men  are  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  the  "  Son  of 
Man  and  his  words,"  it  requires  much  courage  and 
piety  to  he  an  open  and  faithful  defender  of  the 
truth.  Also,  when  the  Gospel  itself  is  perpetually 
assailed  under  the  specious  pretence  of  modest 
doubt  and  inquiry,  the  very  best  disposed  persons 
have  need  to  be  constantly  watchful,  lest  their  own 
minds  should  imperceptibly  be  infected  with  the 
hostile  insinuations  of  artful  enemies  of  Revela- 
tion.— It  should  seem  that  no  writers  are  in  this 
respect  more  dangerous,  than  those  learned  and  able 
historians  of  a  philosophical  stamp,  with  whom 
fame  is  avowedly  the  motive  and  the  reward  of 
theiclabouTs*. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  niceties  of  controver- 
sial divinity,  arenot  the  proper  province  either  of  the 
polite  or  of  the  profound  historian.  Be  it  so  :  Yet 
surely  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  investigation  of 
men's  general  principles  of  conduct,  must  be  of 
singular  service  towards  discovering  their  real  mo- 
tives in  particular  transactions.  If,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Martin  Luther,  it  be  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  during  all  the  important  scenes  in  which  he  was 
so  providentially  called  to  be  a  principal  actor,  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  powerfully  and 
practically  influential  on  his  mind  ;  then  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  motives  of  that  great  Reformer  cannot 
be  explained  or  comprehended  without  specially  ad- 
verting to  those  truths,  and  diligently  weighing  their 
effects  in  the  production  of  human  actions,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." — A  due  attention 

*  Fame  is  the  motive,  it  is  the  reward  of  our  labours;—- 
Gibbon,  Miarell.  Vol.  11. 
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to  these  tilings  surely  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  improper  or  an  objectionable  regard  to 
theological  niceties. 

Indeed,  if  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  histories 
have  not  themselves  also  some  practical,  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pure  Christianity, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  speculative  notions  con- 
cerning it,  they  must  for  ever  be  embarrassed  in 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  good  men;  and  the 
more  they  aspire  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,5 — that  is,  the  more  they  affect  to .  develop 
general  principles,. to  form  abstract  systems,  and  to 
unfold  the  secret  motives  of  men's  hearts,  the  worse 
guides  will  they  become  to  their  unbiassed,  unsus- 
pecting readers,  and  the  more  likely  to  mislead  and 
prejudice  their  minds. 

The  histories  of  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism  are 
so  intimately  mixed  with  secular  politics,  and  so 
pregnant  with  revolutions  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  kingdoms  and  empires,  that,  however  little  dis- 
posed the  modern  historians  may  have  been  to  trace 
the  existence  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  record 
the  effects  of  the  operation  of  pure  Christian  prin- 
ciples, they  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  have  been  found  to  be 
closely  connected  together  in  practice ;  and  it  is  this 
circumstance,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  celebrity  of  Luther  and  other  German 
theologians. 

i  No  person  could  have  a  greater  esteem  for  Luther 
than  the  Author  of  this  History.  The  present  vo- 
lume will  show  how  well  versed  he  was  in  his  writings, 
and  with  how  much  care  he  had  studied  his  character. 
He  loved  him  as  a  man  of  plain  dealing  and  un- 
feigned piety  :  he  admired  him  as  a  champion  of 
truth :  he  revered  him  as .  an  instrument  of  God, 
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news  una  motives  of  this  excellen 
to  posterity  by  the  ablest  modern 
manner,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  he  t 
tremely  imperfect  in  general,  and 
gerous  and  illusory.  Most  of  these 
to  him  to  employ  their  chief  stre 
secondary  causes,  and  some  of 
with  an  evil  design  against  Christ 
the  devout  mind  of  the  Author  of  th 
Church  of  Christ,  saw  the  fi  ngkri 
step  of  the  Reformation.   With  his  i 
he  altogether  agreed  that  the  real  c 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  si: 

Was   CORRUPTION    OF    EVANGELIC, 

It  was  but  gradually  that  the  Saxoi 
this  melancholy  truth ;  but  when  his 
fairly  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  evil 
lost  sight  of  it ;  and  he  exerted  . 
administering  the  specific  medicii 
Mr.  Joseph  Milner,  not  a  little, 
very  important  matter  is  almost  enti 
by  historians.  He  considered  the  tl 
as  an  injury  done  to  the  memory  of 
vant  of  God,  but  as  «»»  ^^11?1 ' 
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when,  for  private  reasons,  they  do  not  choose  to 
speak  plainly,  they  usually  shelter  themselves  under 
equivocal  and  ironical  expressions;  and  try  to  wound 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  depreciating  his  most  distin- 
guished servants*  Thus,  pride*  opposition,  singula- 
rity, self-interest,  ambition,  enthusiasm,  have  been  in- 
sinuated to  the  unsuspecting  minds  of  many  readers, 
as  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 

The  Writer,  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  his 
History  of  the  Church,  has  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  .memory  of  Luther  from  unjust  aspersions  of 
every  kind;  and  he  does  this,  not  by  indecisive 
effusions  of  praise  and  censure,  or  of  affected  can* 
dour  and  concession,  but  by  a  scriptural  display  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theolo- 
gian. The  former  method  might  have  ensured  to  him 
the  commendation  of  modern  critics,  but  the  latter 
only  could  be  admitted  into  a  History  which  has  for 
its  single  object  the  celebration  of  the  honour  of 
the  Divine  Government,  as  made  manifest  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ 

The  Reader  will  however  observe,  that  his  His* 
torian  is  not  blind  either  to  the  excellencies  or  to  the 
faults. of  Luther,  considered  as  a  natural*  man.  But 
he  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Writer's  chief  bu- 
siness with  the  Reformer  consisted  in  exhibiting  the 
operation  of  his  genuine  Christian  principles.  The 
German  theologian,  in  the  Author's  views,  was  a  dis* 
tinguished  subject  of  Almighty  grace,  which,  by  en- 
lightening his  understanding,  changing  his  affections; 
and  animating  his  hopes,  prepared  -  him  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  part  he  was 
appointed  to  sustain.  When  the  intelligent  Reader 
shall  have  perused  this  portion  of  the  sixteenth 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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century,  he  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Author's 
penetration,  and  of  the  soundness  and  impartiality 
of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Joseph  Milker,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
First  Volume  of  this  History,  complains  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical historians,  "  That  they  had  developed,  with 
a  studious  particularity,  the  intricacies  and  intrigues 
of  Popery  ;  that  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  State  had  afforded  very  ample  materials  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Church-history ;  but  thatlearning 
and  philosophy  had  been  much  more  respected  than 
Godliness  and  virtue."  A  treatment  of  this  sort  was 
to  be  expected  from  Deistical  historians ;  but  that  the 
same  lamentable  truth  should  be  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  believe  Christianity,  and  are 
bound  to  support  its  cause,  is  discouraging  and  vex- 
atious in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact,  however,  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Luther's  practical  interpretation  of  the 
scriptural  doctrines  of  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as 
'  well  as  his*  arguments  against  the  reigning  corrup- 
tions of  the  same  doctrines,  scarcely  appear  at  all  in 
modern  descriptions  of  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
The  Editor  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  other  causes 
for  the  omission,  than  those  already  mentioned  in 
this  Preface,  namely,  the  contagion  of  the  times, 
and  the  actual  decay  of  a  religious  taste.  Men  learn 
not  only  to  undervalue,  but  absolutely  to  overlook 
the  very  existence  and  operation  of  the  most  precious 
Evangelical  principles. 

A  short  quotation -from  an  elegant,  and  in  gene- 
ral, a  very  accurate  historian,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  preceding  reflections.  He  informs  us,  That 
"  there  was  scarcely  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  Luther  endeavoured' to  re- 
form, but  what  liad  been  previously  animadverted 
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upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject 
either  of  censure  or  raillery  *." 

To  this  assertion  of  the  incomparable  historian  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  very  considerable 
exceptions,  were  we  disposed  to  examine  separately 
those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Papal  system, 
which  the  rulers  of  that  establishment  considered  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  domina- 
tion ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  Editor, 
in  quoting  this  passage,  to  cavil  at  a  general  asser- 
tion, which  in  substance  has  often  been  made  before, 
and  which  is  true  in  the  main,  when  taken  in  the 
sense  the  writer  intended  it  to  be  understood. 
Dr.  Robertson  had  his  eye  chiefly  on  the  scandalous 
vices  of  the  monks ;  the  intrigues,  avarice,  and 
encroachments  of  the  dignified  clergy  ;  and  many 
abominable  impieties  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church.  And  these,  most  certainly,  had  often  af- 
forded to  Erasmus  matter  for  satirical  animadversion 
or  sarcastical  stricture,  before  they  became  the  object 
of  Luther's  grief,  indignation  and  remonstrance.  So 
far  therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  quotation  is  sup- 
ported by  fact.  But,  neither  before,  nor  after  the 
commencement  of  Luther's  attack  on  the  Roman 
catholic  opinions  and  practices,  did  Erasmus  ever 
concur  with  him  in  the  grand  article  of  contention. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  skirmished,  as  it  were, 
and  with  great  success,  against  many  of  the  auxi- 
liaries of  Popery  ;  but  never  once  in  his  life  did  he 
look  in  the  face  what,  according  to  Luther's  judg- 
ment, was  the  real  efficient  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
religion ;  never  did  he  lay  siege  to  the  strong 

HOLDS    of   SELF-KIGHTEOUSNESS.       To    pull  down 

these  with  all  his  might,  was  both  the  object  and 
the  practice  of  the  Saxon  Reformer.  Erasmus  said 
many  excellent  things,  in  an  elegant  way,  concerning 

*  * 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  B.  II.  p.  118. 
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Christ  and  the  Gospel,  concerning  piety,  purity  oflife, 
Christian  charity,  meekness,  and  peaceable  tempers. 
He  exposed  with  great  ability,  and  with  exquisite 
humour — and  it  may  truly  be  added,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  Reformation — the  ambition,  co- 
vetousness,  and  luxurious  excesses  of  the  clergy. 
Luther,  who  cordially  agreed  with  him  in  all  these 
just  animadversions,  went  to  the  hoot  both  of  the 
Evil  and  of  the  Good.  The  depraved  nature  of  man, 
he  taught  as  the  root  of  the  evil ;  contrition  and 
humility,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the 
only  cure  of  the  reigning  evil,  and  the  only  source 
of  fu'tvjke  good.  While  the  former  courted 
Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  temporized  with  them, 
fancying  that  reformation  of  Ecclesiastical 
abuses  might  be  brought  about  by  mild  and  pru- 
dential manag  ement;  the  latter  refused  to  make 
ant  sinful  .COMPROW1BB8,  boldly  opposed  all 
Anti-christion  notions  of  the  M  e  a  i  t  of  works, 
defended  the  important  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  committed  his -cause  to  God.  The  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  was  the  article,  which,  of 
all  others,  this  great  man  had  most  heart  If  that 
were  preserved,  he  conceived  nothing  could  go 
materially  wrong  ;  if  that  were  lost,  nothing  would 
go  right;  and  in  no  great  length  of,  time  be  was 
convinced,  that  this  fundamental  doctrine  could  be 
established,  on  l  y  on  the  rd  j  n  s  of  Popery. 

The  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  this 
subject  were  substantially  different,  and  in  some 
important  views  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Erasmus, 
however,  was  so  dexterous  and  wary  a  disputant, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  .precisely  what  his 
sentiments  were  on  this  leading  article  of  faith  ;  and 
to  enlarge  further  in  this  place,  either  on  the  com-- 
parative  excellencies  or  detects  of  these  two  great 
men,  so  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  would 
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be  to  anticipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes.  These  brief 
observations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  incon- 
siderately our  very  best  writers  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  concerning  religious  matters. 
Whether  Martin  Luther  was,  or  was  not,  sound  and 
rational  in  his  expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  makes  no  part  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  existing  records  demonstrate  two  things : 
first,  the  real  nature  of  his  theological  creed ;  and, 
secondly,  that  his  religious  sentiments  in  essential 
points,  constituted  the  main  spring  both  of  his  pri- 
vate and  his  public  conduct:  and  therefore  the 
omission  of  so  important  a  part  of  Ecclesiastical 
information,  especially  by  a  reverend,  learned,  and 
philosophical  historian,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  proceeded,  is  not  to  be  defended. 

The  quotation  above  mentioned,  from  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, is  but  a  single  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
defective  and  erroneous  representation  of  religious 
characters,  which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  pages 
of  modern  histories,  in  other  respects  of  deservedly 
great  reputation.  However,  as  it  was  the  Plan  of 
the  Author  of  this  History  of  the  Church  to  illus* 
trate  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  Christian  principles, 
throughout  different  ages,  by  the  conduct  of  good 
men, — those  eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  me- 
mories have  most  materially  suffered  from  the  treat- 
ment here  alluded  to,  are  regarded  by  him  as  having 
a  strict  claim  to  peculiar  attention/ 

The  Editor,  in  concluding,  cannot  but  sincerely 
lament  that  the  Author  of  this  History  had  no 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  own  performance  more 
perfect,  by  revising  his  own  Manuscripts  in  a  more 
finished  state,  exercising  his  judgment  again  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  applying  his 
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Such  as  it  is, — the  Author,  in  composing  it,  cer- 
tainly believed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  his  Heavenly  Master ;  and  in  the  humble  hope  of 
His  blessing  and  protection,  it  is  now  committed  to 
the  judgment  of  candid  and  impartial  Readers. 

The  Fifth  Vplume  will  be  crowded,  still  more  than 
the  Fourth,  with  surprising  and  important  matter. 
Great  events  rapidly  succeed  one  another  during  all 
the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  great 
Actors  appear  on  the  stage.  Erasmus  lived  till  the 
year  1536;  and  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to 
continue  the  inestimable  lives  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  some  years  longer ;  and  also  to  raise  up  many 
other  Worthies,  who  should  contend  for  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  wisdom  and  cou- 
rage. On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  darkness 
summoned  all  their  forces  in  determined  opposition. 
Our  Historian  studiously  exerts  himself  to  mark  the 
growth  of  Infant-Protestantism.  It  was  his  opinion, 
"  that  no  scenes,  since  the  Apostles'  days,  were 
more  instructive/9 
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CENTURY    XIII. 

(continued.) 

CHAP.    V. 

THE    GENERAL   STATE    OF    THE    CHURCH    IN 

THIS   CENTURY. 

IT  was  judged  proper,  in  the  preceding  Volume,  CENT 
to  give  one  unbroken  Narrative  of  Waldensian  xiil' 
transactions  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  till  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

That  Narrative  is  contained  in  the  four  last 
Chapters  of  the  Volume  ;  and  though  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  exclusively,  it  is, 
however,  as  was  before  observed,  ascribed  to  it, 
because  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
most  extraordinary  persecutions  and  conflicts  took 
place  among  the  Waldenses,  and  particularly  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Europe.  Our  immediate 
business  must  now  be  the  continuation  of  that 
Century. 

FROM  the  animosity  of  the  Waldensian  per- 
secutions, and  from  the  unanimity,  with  which  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
supported  these  persecutions,  the  Reader  is  pre- 
pared already  to  conclude,  that,  abstracted  from 
the  churches  of  the  valleys,  and  their  connexions, 
there  was  scarcely  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  visible 
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church  of  Christ  to  be  found.  But  there  were,  as 
the  Waldenses  confessed,  some  "  individual  souls 
in  Babylon,"  who  loved  the  Lord,  and  served  him 
with  their  spirit  under  all  these  disadvantages.  1 
shall  reserve  to  the  two  next  Chapters  the  distinct 
account  of  these  individuals. 

In  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  view  of  the 
general  state  of  Christendom,  which,  though  it  is 
an  indirect  method  of  illustrating  the  circumstances 
of  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  is  yet  the  only  one 
which  the  depravity  of  the  times  can  afford  us. 

The  gloom  of  ignorance  was  immensely  great, 
nor  was  it  abated,  but,  in  some  respects,  rather 
increased,  by  the  growing  celebrity  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy.  For  by  it  the  understandings  of 
men  were  furnished  with  polemical  weapons,  but 
by  no  means  enlightened  with  useful  truths.  Endless 
questions  were  started  ;  and  as  every  disputant,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  learning  then  in  vogue,  was 
much  more  engaged  in  confounding  his  adversary, 
than  iu  explaining  any  one  object  of  science,  hence, 
every  serious  enquirer  after  truth  must  have  been 
embarrassed  beyond  measure.  The  controversial 
combatants,  while  they  raised  and  agitated  the  dust 
of  contentions,  suffocated  each  other,  and  gave  no 
real  light  either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world  in 
general  The  unlettered  part  of  mankind  admired 
their  "  seraphic*"  skill  and  ingenuity,  little  sus- 
pecting that  these  disputatious  doctors  were  not, 
in  their  knowledge,  many  degrees  removed  above 
the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Some  few  there 
were  of  superior  genius  and  penetration,  who  saw 
through  the  sophistry  of  the  fashionable  learning, 
and  cultivated  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

*  Bonaventura  was  called,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  Francis,  toe 
seraphic  father. 
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Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan  Friar,  stands  dis-  B^n, 
tinguished  among  these.  His  knowledge  of  astro-  lhe  *»•*• 
nomy,  optics,  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  learning,  was  wonderful  for  those 
times.  But  he  and  a  very  few  others  shone  in  vain, 
except  to  themselves,  in  the  firmament  of  know- 
ledge. All  feared,  scarcely  any  aided,  and  very  few 
understood  them.  Bacon  himself,  the  glory  of  the 
British  nation,  was  many  years  confined  in  a  loath- 
some prison,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of  dealing 
in  magic.  I  know  no  evidence  of  his  piety  and 
love  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  design  of  this  History  to  enlarge 
on  his  character.  But  a  few  words  expressive  of 
his  contempt  of  the  learning  of  his  contemporaries 
deserve  to  be  quoted*.  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  was 
there  so  great  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  nor  so 
much  exercise  of  study,  in  so  many  faculties  and 
in  so  many  countries,  as  within  these  last  forty 
years.  For  doctors  are  every  where  dispersed,  in 
every  city  and  borough,-  especially  by  the  two 
studious  orders,  when  at  the  same  time  there  never 
was  so  great  ignorance.  The  herd  of  students 
fatigue  themselves,  and  play  the  fool  about  the 
miserable  translations  of  Aristotle,  and  lose  their 
time,  their  labour,  and  their  expense.  Appearances 
alone  engage  them ;  and  they  have  no  care  to  ac- 
quire real  knowledge,  but  only  to  seem  knowing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  senseless  multitude." 

Bacon,  by  the  two  studious  orders,  means  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  were  almost  the 
only  orders  which  devoted  themselves  to  study. 
These  men  had  ample  buildings  and  princely 
houses  t*  They  attended  the  death  beds  of  the  rich 
and  great,  and  urged  them  to  bequeath  immense 
legacies  to  their  own  orders.  The  subtle  jargon 
of  the  schools  infected  their  whole  semblance  of 

*  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  637.  note  (d). 

t  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Aiban  s,  by  Newconibe. 
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chap,     learning.     However,  as  they  appeared  more  know- 
v-    j  ing,  and  were  certainly  more  studious  than  the  other 
orders,  they  gained  much  ground  in  this  century ; 
and  indeed  till  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
Jesuits,  they  were  the  pillars  of  the  papacy.     Per- 
secution of  heretics,  so  called,  formed  a  great  part 
Th«  Domi-   of  their  employment.     The  Dominicans*  in  par- 
?'"n'c*_m0  ticular  were  the  founders  of  the  Inquisition.    These 
tarn  atwut    last  came  into  England  about  the  year  1931,  and 
A.  D.     first  appeared  at  Oxford.     The  Franciscans  were 
1221.    first  settled  at  Canterbury  in  1234.     They  both 
The  Frui-    cultivated  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  being 
Ck^nI        *ne  confidential  agents  of  the  pope,  they,  under 
.    D       various  pretences,  exacted  large  sums  of  money 
\-21a     mrou?n  tne  kingdom,  and  fleeced  even  the  abbots 
of  the  monasteries.    The  bishops  and  secular  clergy 
saw  themselves  excluded  by  these  means  from  the 
confidence  of  the  laity.     For,  in  auricular  confes- 
sions, and  other  superstitions  of  the  times,  the  friars 
bad,  by  the  pope's  authority,  very  much  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  power,  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  clergy  "f". 

The  Franciscans  particularly  undermined  the 
influence  of  the  secular  ecclesiastics  by  popular 
practices :  they  preached  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
country  :  they  pretended  to  no  property :  they  lived 
on  contributions  of  their  audiences,  and  walked 
barefoot  and  in  mean  habits.  On  Sundays  and 
holydays  crowds  were  collected  to  hear  them ;  and 
they  were  received  as  confessors  in  preference  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy :  and  thus,  when  the  credit 
of  the  other  monastic  orders  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  the  secular  clergy,  through  immora- 
lities, had  been  reduced  to  contempt,  two  new 
orders,  having  the  semblance  of  worth,  not  the 
substance,   revived  the  authority  of  the  Romish 

'  These  weie  also  called  Jacobins,  from  their  settlement  in 
St.  James's- street  in  Paris. 
t  Hiit.  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 
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church,  supported  the  papacy,  strengthened  every     cent. 
reigning  superstition,  and,  by  deep-laid  plans  of  J^L, 
hypocrisy,   induced  numbers  to  enrich  both  the 
papacy  and  the  monastic  foundations. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  papal  tyranny,  exer-  2j!roark" 
cised  through  their  means  in  this  century,  will  show  insane* 
the  abject  slavery  and  superstition  under  which  this  of  p*?*1 
Island  groaned.  In  1247  Innocent  IV.  gave  a  com-      A  D 
mission  to  John  the  Franciscan,  as  follows:  "  We    1247. 
charge  you,  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  English 
prelates  should  make  answer,  that  they  are  exempt 
from  foreign  jurisdiction,  you  demand  a  greater 
sum,  and  compel  them,  by  ecclesiastical  censures, 
to  withdraw  their  appeals,  any  privilege  or  indul- 
gence notwithstanding." 

This  was  the  famous  "  non  obstante  clause,"  by  The  «•  non 
which  the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dominion,  obstante 
assumed  to  himself  the  same  dispensing  power  in  c  *°>c* 
the  church,  which  King  James  II.  did  long  after  in 
the  state.     But  the  punishment  of  the  former  for 
his  temerity  and  arrogance  followed  not  so  soon  as 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.     For  God  had  put  into 
the  hearts  of 'princes  and  statesmen  to  fulfil  his  will, 
and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast, 
until  the  words  of  God  should  be  fulfilled*.     And 
thus  the  wickedness  of  men  in  neglecting  his  Gospel 
was  justly  punished. 

So  shameless  were  the  popes  at  this  time  in  their 
exactions,  and  so  secure  was  their  hold  on  the  abject 
superstition  of  mankind,  that  they  grossly  defrauded 
even  the  Franciscans  themselves,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  Men,  who  received  not 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  refused  submis- 
sion to  his  easy  yoke,  were  induced  to  kiss  the  iron 
rod  of  an  Italian  tyrant. 

Two  observations  of  Matthew  Paris,  taken 
from  different  parts  of  his  history,  and  compared 


•  Rev.  xvii.  17. 
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together,  seem  to  me  to  illustrate  in  a  good  degree 
'  the  nature  of  the  subjection  in  which  the  spirits  of 
men  were  held  in  those  times.  Speaking  of  the  innu- 
merable oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the  pope- 
dom, which  particularly  prevailed  during  the  long 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  the  pusillanimous  successor 
of  king  John,  he  breaks  out  into  an  animated  apos- 
trophy  to  the  pope: — "  Holy  father,  why  do  you 
permit  such  disorders?  you  deserve  the  hardships 
you  undergo :  you  deserve  to  wander  like  Cain 
through  the  earth. — I  would  know  what  preferment 
an  Englishman  ever  obtains  in  Italy?  What  just 
reason  can  possibly  be  assigned,  why  foreigners 
should  prey  on  the  revenues  of  our  church? — Our 
sins  have  brought  these  calamities  upon  us*."  The 
historian  alludes  to  the  residence  of  Innocent  IV.  at 
Lyons,  where  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  from 
the  factions,  which  had  expelled  him  from  Italy  at 
that  time.  I  observe  also,  that  this  is  that  same 
pope,  who  gave  the  imperious  commission  to  John 
the  Franciscan,  mentioned  above,  which  commis- 
sion also  was  dated  from  Lyons.  If  the  reader  lay 
all  these  circumstances  together,  the  unexampled 
tyranny  of  the  papal  measures,  the  shameless  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  equity  and  decorum  m 
the  conduct  of  the  Italian  legates  and  agents,  the 
strong  indignation  expressed  against  these  things  by 
such  learned  men  as  Matthew  Paris,  and  even  the 
open  opposition  made  to  the  pope  in  those  times, 
he  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  why  the  Roman 
hierarchy  was  not  destroyed  by  a  combination  of 
princes  and  states.  If  this  b«  a  difficulty,  the  con- 
sideration of  another  passage  of  Matthew  Paris 
will  sufficiently  explain  it.  Though  he  himself  has 
given  us  the  plainest  accounts  of  the  enormities  of 
king  John,  Who  was  beyond  question,  in  every 
light,  one  of  the  worst  of  princes,  and  one  of  the 

•  Collier's  Ecc  Vol.  I. 
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worst  of  men,  yet  he  observes,  "  We  ought  to  cent. 
hope,  and  most  assuredly  to  trust,  that  some  good 
works,  which  he  did  in  this  life,  will  plead  for 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ  For  he 
built  one  abbey,  and  dying  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  another."  So  grossly  ignorant  was  this 
ingenious  and  valuable  historian  of  the  all-important 
article  of  justification  by  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  through  faith !  It  was  the  revival  of  this 
article,  which  subverted  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  For  while 
men  allow  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  so  long  as  the  conscience  is 
harassed  with  doubts  or  perplexities,  it  will  na- 
turally betake  itself  to  any  superstitions  which 
happen  to  prevail,  in  order  to  pacify  the  mind.  And 
the  popedom  held  out,  by  monastic  institutions  and 
a  variety  of  other  means,  such  a  quantity  of  false 
reliefs  to  a  guilty  conscience,  that  even  the  shame- 
less kin?  John  might  seem  to  merit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  certain  good  works.  M.  Paris  himself 
was  entangled  in  the  same  nets  of  Pharisaical  reli- 
gion. So  were  the  greater  part  of  mankind  through- 
out Europe  at  that  time.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  the  Waldenses  could  find  peace  and  relief  of 
conscience,  and  the  expectation  of  heaven  through 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  by  faith;  and  hence,  were 
enabled  to  despise  the  whole  popedom  with  all  its 
appendages ;  while  others,  who  trembled  in  con- 
science for  their  sins,  and  knew  not  the  holy  wisdom 
of  resting  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  might  swell 
with  indignation  at  the  wickedness  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  yet  dare  not  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
its  bonds.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  palliate  the  Romish  abominations,  that 
such  a  power  as  that  of  the  pope  was  necessary 
at  that  time,  to  tame  the  ferocious  spirits  of  men ; 
and  that  the  power  of  the  pope  preserved  some 
order  in  society.     It  may  be  allowed  that  it  was 
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ip.     a  cement,  but  it  was  a  cement  of  iniquity.     Men 

! .  wereheld  by  it  in  the  bonds  of  superstition,  and  were 

even  encouraged  to  live  in  wickedness,  by  false 
hopes  of  heaven.  Such  hopes  did  not  sanctify  but 
corrupt  their  minds:  whereas  the  faith  of  Christ  at 
once  gives  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  leads  it  to 
true  holiness. 

To  do  justice  to  the  real  protestant  character, 
which  began  with  Claudius  of  Turin*,  and  at  length 
produced  the  Reformation,  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  the  idolatry,  the  encouragement  of  sin,  and  the 
self-righteous  superstitions,  subversive  of  the  real 
merit  of  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  were 
no  less  flagrant  in  the  popedom  than  they  have 
been  represented,  and  were  understood  to  be  by 
our  fathers.  Therefore,  against  some  modern  at- 
tempts to  give  a  specious  colour  to  the  Roman  abo- 
minations, it  may  be  proper,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  stated,  to  give  two  authentic  facts, 
which  will  not  need  much  comment. 
7  tz  In  the  year  1 234,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  willing  to 
mm  revive  the  cause  of  the  eastern  crusades,  which, 
it*  through  a  series  of  disastrous  events,  was  now  much 
d.  on  the  decline ;  and  feeling  the  connexion  between 
•4.  this  cause  and  the  credit  of  the  popedom,  by  a  bull 
directed  to  all  Christendom  invited  men  to  assume 
the  cross,  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  Not- 
withstanding," says  he,  "  the  ingratitude  of  Chris- 
tians, the  goodness  of  God  is  not  withdrawn  from 
them.  His  t  providence  is  still  actively  engaged  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind :  his  remedies 
suit  their  temper ;  his  prescriptions  are  proportioned 
to  the  disease. — The  service  to  which  they  are  now 
invited  is  an  effectual  atonement  for  the 
miscarriages  of  a  negligent  life :  the  discipline  of 
a  regular  penance  would  have  discouraged  many 
offenders  so  much,  that  they  would  have  had  no 

•  5«  Vol.  III.  p.  31 1.  +  Collier's  Ecc.  Vol.  I. 
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heart  to  venture  upon  it ;  but  the  Holt  War  is  a    cent. 
compendious  method  of  discharging  men  from  guilt,      XUL 
and  restoring  them  to  the  Divine  favour.     Even  if 
they  die  on  their  march,  the  intention  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed,  and  many  in  this  way  may  be  crowned 
without  fighting/9 

m 

As  I  have  ventured  to  contradict  some  positions  corruptions 
of  Mosheim   and  other  protestant  writers,   who  °f  **JV 
seemed  to  me  to  date  the   gross  corruptions  of   op€l^■,, 
popedom  too  early,  so  the  same  regard  for  veracity, 
which  is  the  capital  quality  of  a  real  historian, 
requires  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  strict  truth  of 
their  representations  of  Romish  evils,  in  the  times 
in  which  they  really  did  prevail.     In  opposition, 
therefore,  to  the   glosses   of  those,  who  seem  to 
maintain,  that  papal  indulgencies  had  no  connexion 
with  men's  eternal  state,  but  related  only  to  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges  in  this  life,  let  it  be  submitted 
to  the  reader,  whether  every  person  who  reads  Gregorys 
the  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  must  not  have  understood,  sotodata 
that  he  pretended  in  the  name  of  God  to  absolve  from  i9^ 
crusaders  from  real  guilt,  and  to  ensure  to  them  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  whether  he  did  not  in  effect 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
teach  men  to  ground  their  justification  from  God, 
in  contempt  of  that  atonement,  on  the  merit  of  the 
performance  of  the  military  service,  which  he  en- 
joined.    It  is  easy  to  multiply  futile  distinctions; 
but  to  what  purpose  are  they  introduced  at  all,  when 
the  obvious  practical  sense  of  the  bull  could  only 
be  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  when  it  was  so 
understood,  and  when  it  induced  men  to  act  with 
such  hopes  and  views  as  have  been  stated  ? 

Indeed  while  severe  penances  had  been  in  repute, 
and  men  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  undergo 
them,  the  atonement  of  Christ  had  long  been  ren- 
dered in  effect  insignificant ;  and  self-righteous  pros- 
pects of  the  Divine  favour  had  been  encouraged 
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throughout  the  Christian  world.  But  the  evil  was 
(  now  multiplied  exceedingly.  The  additional  doc- 
trine of  commutation  for  penances,  while  it  removed 
the  mind  still  farther  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
fixed  its  dependence  more  strongly  on  the  pope- 
dom, opened  the  floodgates  of  wickedness  and  vice, 
taught  men  to  gratify  every  disposition  of  corrupt 
nature,  and  to  believe  such  gratifications  consistent 
with  a  prospect  of  gaining  the  Divine  favour.  It  is 
then  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  declaim  with  Matt. 
Paris  against  the  corruptions  of  this  or  that  pope, 
while  with  him  they  maintain  the  self-righteous 
principle  of  popery  itself.  Evils  of  the  worst  kind 
must  prevail,  while  we  think  ourselves  capable  of 
making  atonement  for  our  sins  by  any  kind  of  works 
whatever.  Let  us  learn  the  true  humility  and  the 
genuine  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  works  by  the 
love  of  God  and  man ;  and  then  the  practical  evils 
will  vanish  for  want  of  a  foundation.  Protestants 
Will  always  have  a  strong  temptation  to  embrace 
some  self-righteous  notions,  as  those  of  Popery  or 
Soeiniaiiism,  or  perhaps  they  may  ultimately  have 
recourse  to  Atheism  itself,  when  they  neglect  the 
real  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  These  considera- 
tions merit  a  very  serious  attention :  they  evince  the 
importance  of  the  refokm  ation,  and  illustrate  the 
nature  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  other  fact,  which  demonstrates  the  genuine 
character  of  the  religion  which  predominated  in 
Europe,  I  have  extracted  from  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished*. John  Maryns  was  abbot  of  St.  Albans 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv,  whose  dying 
words  are  recorded  to  have  been  to  this  effect :  "  O 
holy  Alban,  whom  I  have  loved  and  addressed  as 
my  best  aid !  as  I  have  existed  and  lived  by  thy  help, 
so,  O  glorious  Saint !  defend  me'  from  the  pains  of 

•  History  of  llie  Abbey  of  Saint  Albans,  by  Newcoinbe,  page 
5203.  f, 
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hell."  Who  this  same  Albatl  Was,  or  whether  he  cent. 
ever  existed  at  all,  are  questions  not  easily  answered,  t  XIU*  a 
nor  is  it  material  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  saint ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  John  Maiyns,  by  a  solemn  act  of  worship, 
placed  the  same  confidence  in  him,  which  Stephen 
did  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  Committed  his  depart- 
ing spirit  into  his  hands.  The  distinctions,  it  Seems, 
insisted  on  by  the  Papists,  between  the  higher  and 
inferior  kinds  of  worship,  are  futile  evasions.  Serious 
worshippers  of  their  communion  practically  opposed 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Christianity.  "  There  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man*."  The  devotions  of  Maryns  were  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  then  in  fashion.  The  idolatry  of 
the  Romish  communion  is  evident ;  and,  when  the 
reader  recollects  what  has  been  said  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Waldenses,  he  will  see  how  far  their  repre- 
sentations of  Anti-Christ  are  founded  in  fact 

That  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in  these  miserable 
times  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  promote  piety  and 
virtue  among  their  subjects,  but  that  they  studied 
chiefly  their  secular  emoluments,  appears  from 
numberless  evidences  in  this  century.  Let  it  suffice 
in  this  place  to  mention  two.  First,  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  employed  in  enlisting  men 
into  the  service  of  the  crusades  by  Gregory  IX. 
the  author  of  the  impious  bull  mentioned  above. 
They  engaged  in  the  business  with  much  ardour : 
and  as  it  often  happened  that  persons,  who  in  the 
warmth  of  zeal  had  taken  the  Cross,  repented  after- 
wards, when  they  began  to  think  seriously  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprize,  these  friars  were  em- 
ployed to  release  such  devotees  from  their  vows,  on  Provisional 
the  payment  of  a  fine.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  nocent  iv" 
that  much  wealth  would  be  amassed  by  this  dis-  a.  d. 
pensing  power  |.    Secondly,  In  1242,  Innocent  IV.     1242. 

*   1  Tim.  ii.  5.  t  Collier,  Vol.  I. 
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sent  a  provisional  bull  to  king  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, which  informed  him,  that  if  he  should  happen 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  an  ecclesiastic,  and  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  the  canons,  he  might  be  ab- 
solved on  submitting  to  the  customary  penance  *  ! 

At  this  time,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  the  doctrine  of"  grace  of con- 
gruity"  was  in  high  repute  :  in  other  words,  justifi- 
cation by  men's  own  works,  was  insisted  on :  and 
while  some  decent  show  of  respect  was  paid  in 
words  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  real  meritorious 
objects,  on  which  men  were  taught  to  place  their 
hope,  were  some  performances,  by  which  they  might, 
in  a  lower  sense,  deserve  grace,  and  purchase  the 
application  of  it  to  themselves  f.  Thus,  a  religion 
prevailed,  which  accommodated  all  sorts  of  sinners. 
Those  of  a  more  decent  cast  were  taught  to  expect 
the  Divine  favour  by  their  own  works,  which  de- 
served grace  of  congruity  ;  and  the  most  scandalous 
transgressors,  by  the  doctrine  of  commutation  for 
offences,  might  still  obtain  forgiveness  :  the  exercise 
of  munificence  towards  the  hierarchy  was  sure  to 
cover  all  crimes ;  but  the  humble  and  the  contrite 
alone,  who  felt  what  sin  is,  and  sighed  for  a  remedy, 
found  no  relief  to  consciences,  which  could  not 
admit  the  delusive  refreshments  provided  by  the 
papacy.  These,  eithermourned  in  secret,  and  poured 
out  their  souls  to  that  God,  who  says  to  his  creatures, 
"  seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  or  if  they  united  them- 
selves in  a  body  of  faithful  people,  maintained  the 
character  of  those,  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,"  and  suffered  the  extremities  of  persecution, 
under  the  name  of  Waldenses. 

The  Scripture  in  all  this  time  was  neglected :  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost;  and,  as  if  the  prince  of  darkness, 

•  Collier,  Vol.  I. 

f  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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through  the  medium  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  ce 
had  not  sufficiently  blinded  the  minds  of  men  in  .  XI 
religious  concerns,  even  the  learning  itself,  which 
was  reviving,  became  a  powerful  instrument  of 
augmenting  the  general  obscurity.  For  the  school- 
men, admitting  no  first  principles,  reasoned  on  every 
subject,  and  thus  involved  every  religious  notion  in 
sceptical  intricacy.  The  word  of  God  was  not 
appealed  to,  but  Aristotle  and  the  fathers  were 
considered  as  decisive*. 

That  sophistical  kind  of  learning,  which  Roger  Jnstiti 
Bacon  censured,  was  thriving  throughout  all  this  SLSU 
period.  And  in  1252  the  college  of  divines  at  atPw 
Paris,  called  Sorbonne,  was  erected  by  Robert  De  A* 
Sorbonne,  a  particular  friend  of  Lewis  IX  f.  12« 

With  what  difficulties  men,  who  truly  feared  God, 
in  Europe  at  that  day,  had  to  grapple  in  working 
out  their  salvation,  is  abundantly  evident  from  this 
review.  Not  even  nobility  of  rank  could  secure 
such  persons  from  the  horrors  of  persecution.  Some 
noblemen  in  Alsace  had  dared  to  reprehend  the 
conduct  of  Innocent  III.  particularly  his  imposition 
of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  bishops  of  that 
country  had  influence  enough  to  oppress  these  in- 
novators ;  and,  in  one  day,  they  burnt  in  the  flames 
a  hundred  of  diem  or  their  associates.  Individuals, 
however,  there  doubtless  were,  who,  having  no  op- 
portunity of  Christian  fellowship,  worshipped  God 
in  secret,  and  found  that  Unction  from  the  Holt 
One  which  teacheth  all  things  J. 

Of  the  Eastern  Churches  scarcely  any  thing 
worthy  of  relation  occurs :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  0thm 
mention,  that  in  the  year  1299,  Othman,  in  the  ptocIi 
East,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  and  founded  a  new  Su,taJ 
empire.  The  people  afterwards  as  well  as  the  A" 
emperor,  were  called  after  his  name.    The  mixed    1 

•  Preface  to  13  Cent.  Magdeburgh. 

t  Mosbeim,  13  Cent.  Pars.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  3. 

I   \  Jobn  ii.  27. 
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excommunicated  the  emperor,  who  then  made  some 
,  pretences  of  repentance.  But  the  bishop  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  Church ;  and  Palaeologus 
had  the  baseness  to  accuse  him  of  certain  crimes 
before  an  assembly  of  priests.  Arsenius  was  con- 
vened before  the  venal  assembly,  condemned,  and 
banished  to  a  small  island  of  the  Propontis.  But, 
conscious  of  his  integrity,  he  bore  his  sufferings 
with  serenity  and  composure  ;  and,  requesting  that 
an  account  might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  he  showed  that  three  pieces  of  gold,  which 
he  bad  earned  by  transcribing  Psalms,  were  the 
whole  of  his  property.  This  same  emperor,  who 
had  the  meanness,  by  false  accusation,  to  expel 
Arsenius  from  his  See,  still  confessed,  how  much 
wickedness  stands  in  awe  of  virtue,  by  soliciting  him 
to  repeal  his  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  deprived 
prelate,  however,  who  never  had  been  fond  of 
sacerdotal  dignity,  remained  content  with  his  ob- 
scurity, and,  to  his  last  breath,  refused  the  request 
of  the  usurper,  who  still  retained  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity*. 

Gibbon  relates  this  story  with  no  material  varia- 
tion from  the  account,  which  I  have  given.  But, 
in  his  usual  manner,  lie  ridicules  and  scoffs  at  the 
virtuous  patriarch,  and  ascribes  his  professions  of 
disinterestedness  to  sullenness  and  vain-glory.  How 
must  an  ecclesiastic  conduct  himself,  in  order  to 
procure  the  approbation  of  this  historian?  If  the 
Christian  hero  before  us  (for  he  seems  to  have 
truly  feared  God)  had  flattered  and  gratified  the 
usurper  in  all  his  desires  and  demands,  we  should 
then  have  heard  of  his  hypocrisy  and  ambition. 
Now  that  he  voluntarily  descends  from  a  state  of 
grandeur,  to  poverty,  disgrace,  and  exile,  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  conscience,  he  must  be  suspected  of 
sullenness  and  pride.    But  by  their  fruits  men  are 

*  Cent.  Magd.  461.  Nicepboiws. 
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to  be  known ;  and,  by  them,  so  far  as  they  appear    cent. 
in  this  case,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  Arsenius,  „  x"1-  , 
of  Paheologus,  and  of  Gibbon. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  a  bishop  in  the  Death  of 
East,  who  feared  God.     Let  us  now  behold  a  simi-  John  s** 
lar  instance  of  uprightness  in  a  bishop  of  the  West,  blihlp!* 
John  Scot  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  in  the  year     a.  d. 
i  202.     He  was   an  Englishman,  who  had  been     120,2. 
archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  thence  was  prefer- 
red to  the  See*.     He  was  conspicuous  in  that  cor- 
rupt age  for  pastoral  vigilance  and  a  conscientious 
conduct.     The  county  of  Argyle  was  part  of  his 
diocese,  and,  in  that  county,  the  people  understood 
only  the  Irish  tongue.     Scot,  unwilling  to  receive 
emoluments  from  a  people,  whose  souls  he  could  not 
edify,  wrote  to  pope  Clement  III.  desiring  him  to    . 
constitute  Argyle  a  separate  See,  and  to  confer  the 
bishopric  on  Evaldus  his  chaplain,  who  was  well 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  could  speak  Irish. 
"  How,"  says  he,  "  can  I  give  a  comfortable  account 
to  the  judge  of  the  world  at  the  last  day,  if  I  pre- 
tend to  teach  those,  who  cannot  understand  me  ? 
The  revenues  suffice  for  two  bishops,  if  we  are  con- 
tent with  a  competency,  and  are  not  prodigal  of  the 
patrimony  of  Christ.     It  is  better  to  lessen  the 
charge,  and  increase  the  number  of  labourers  in  the 
Lord  8.  vineyard."     His  whole  request  was  granted ; 
but  the  election  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till 
the  year  1200.     Clement  the  Third  died  in  1191.  j)ealh  of 
Sentiments  such  as  these  would  have  done  honour  ciem.  in. 
to  the  purest  ages.     It  seemed  worth  while  to  give     A*  D- 
some  illustration  to  the  opinion  of  the  Waldenses,     1 '  9 l  • 
"  who  professed  that  there  were  pious  men,  who 
lived  in  Babylon ;"  and  John  Scot  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  teacher   of  bishops  and 
pastors  in  all  ages. 

Great  Britain  furnishes  us  with  a  similar  instance. 

*  Collier,  Vol.  I.  page  411. 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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chap.     Seval,  archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to  pope  Alex- 
v*-    ,  ander  IV.  against  his  violent  and  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  exhorted  him  to  follow  Peter, — to  feed, 
not  to  devour,  the  sheep  of  Christ.     The  particular 
occasion  of  this  letter  was,  that  the  pope  had  in- 
truded a  person  named  Jordan  into  the  deanery  of 
York*.     The  courage  and  integrity  of  Seval  en- 
raged the  pope,  who,  on  some  pretence,  excom- 
municated him :    he   still  however  persisted,  and 
withstood  the    intrusion  of  unworthy  clergymen. 
The  Romanists  harassed  him   with  their  utmost 
Death  of     malevolence;  but  he  was  honoured  by  the  people. 
Sciai,         He  died  in  1258,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  arch- 
o*Yotk.up    bishopric,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  posses- 
a.  d.     sion  till  his  decease. 

1258.  Henry  of  Gaunt,  archdeacon  of  Tournay,  called 
"  the  famous  Teacher,"  wrote  against  ecclesiastical 
abuses :  be  maintained,  that  a  prelate  was  subject 
to  law,  was  no  lord,  and  that  evil  became  not 
good  because  the  pope  commanded  or  permitted 
itt- 
Courage  William  de  St.  Amour,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 

'nvifji™  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
st.  Anwar,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Christianity, 
*-  d.  which  appeared  in  the  Roman  communion  in  this 
century.  He  had  his  name  from  St.  Amour  in 
Franche  Compte,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The 
mendicant  orders  seldom  met  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  able  adversary.  The  Dominicans  in  particular 
seemed  desirous  to  engross  all  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  university  to  themselves,  while  the  doc- 
tors, resisting  their  unjust  encroachments,  excluded 
them  from  their  society.  In  the  year  12,55  thedebate 
was  brought  before  pope  Alexander  IV.  who,  with 
intolerable  arrogance,  ordered  the  university  not 
only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  sta- 
tion, but  also  to  grant  them  as  many  professorships 

•  Cnit.Magd.XUI.  page &50.  t  Collier. 
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as  they  should  require*.  Thus  the  friars  not  only  cent. 
intruded  themselves  into  the  dioceses  and  churches  kJH1^. 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and,  by  the  sale  of  indi- 
gencies, and  a  variety  of  scandalous  exactions, 
perverted  whatever  of  good  order  and  discipline 
remained  in  the  Church,  but  also  began  to  domi- 
neer over  the  seminaries  of  learning.  And,  in  all 
this,  as  the  pope  was  the  principal  leader,  a  des- 
potism of  the  very  worst  nature  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Christendom.  The  doctors 
of  the  university  of  Paris  now  loudly  joined  in  the 
cry  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  invasions  of  the 
mendicants ;  and  indeed  the  papal  power  at  this 
time  ruled  with  absolute  dominion.  No  pastor  of 
a  church  could  maintain  any  due  authority  over  the 
laity,  if  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  appeared  in 
his  parish  to  sell  indigencies,  and  to  receive  con- 
fessions ;  and  the  most  learned  body  of  men  at  that 
time  in  Europe,  were  now  subject  to  the  government 
of  those  agents  of  popedom.  The  magistrates  of 
Paris,  at  first,  were  disposed  to  protect  the  univer- 
sity ;  but  the  terror  of  the  papal  edicts  reduced 
them  at  length  to  silence  ;  and  not  only  the  Domi- 
nicans,, but  also  the  Franciscans,  assumed  whatever 
power  they  pleased  in  that  famous  seminary,  and 
knew  no  other  restrictions,  except  what  the  Roman 
tyrant  imposed  upon  them. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  St.  Amour  were  re-  St.  Amour 
markably  distinguished  in  this  controversy.     He  g"^s9t  lhe 
wrote  several  treatises  against  the  mendicant  orders,  mendicant 
and  particularly  a  book  published  in  the  year  1 255,  ordenu 
concerning  the  perils  of  the  latter  days.     Persuaded 
as  he  was  that  St  Paul's  prophecy  of  the  latter 
times  t  was  fulfilling  in  the  abominations  of  the 


*  In  this  brief  account  of  St.  Amour,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  substance  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Cen- 
turiators,  in  Du  Pin,  Mosheim,  and  Fox  the  Martyrologist. 

f  2  Tim.  iii.  1. 
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friars,  he  laic!  down  thirty-nine  marks  of  false 
,  teachers.  He  might  have  reduced  them  to  a  much 
smaller  number ;  for,  unavoidably,  many  of  his 
marks  will  involve  and  imply  one  another.  He 
exposes,  however,  with  much  discernment  and  per- 
spicuity, the  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  flattery,  and 
sordid  artifices  of  the  friars :  he  particularly  in- 
veighs against  their  intrusion  into  the  folds  of  other 
pastors,  and  their  attempts  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  flock  from  their  lawful  teachers.  An  unwor- 
thy practice  too  common  even  in  the  best  times  of 
the  church  ! — and  which,  from  the  love  of  novelty 
and  the  instability  so  natural  to  mankind,  has  ever 
found  but  too  much  encouragement  !  St.  Amour 
takes  notice  of  this  sort  of  Opposition  which  St. 
Paul  met  with  at  Corinth,  and  shows  that  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  true  pastor,  not  to  be  fond  of  building  on 
another  man's  foundation,  and  not  to  boast  in 
another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our 
hand*.  This  was  to  strike  directly  at  the  particular 
practices  of  the  mendicants;  who  were  also  remark- 
ably active  in  engaging  the  laity  to  enrich  their 
orders,  and  omitted  no  methods  to  amplify  their 
possessions.  St.  Amour,  with  a  discernment  re- 
markably keen  for  these  times,  explains  our  Sa- 
viour's precepts  concerning  the  selling  of  what  a 
man  has,  and  the  giving  of  it  to  the  poor,  showing 
that  the  inward  affection  and  practical  preference 
in  all  cases  of  competition,  are  the  things,  which 
Christ  meant  to  inculcate,  not  the  literally  parting 
with  all  our  property,  of  which  generosity  hypo- 
crites boasted  much. 

A  few  years  before  the  unrighteous  decision  of 
the  pope  in  favour  of  the  friars,  a  fanatical  book, 
under  the  title  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,"  was  published  by  a  Franciscan,  which,  by 
exalting  Francis  above  Jesus  Christ,  and  arrogating 
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to  his  order  the  glory  of  reforming:  mankind  by  a     cent. 

new  Gospel   substituted  in  the  room  of  that  of  , ^L_j 

Christ,  attempted  to  exalt  that  mendicant  tribe  to 
the  height  of  divine  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. The  universal  ferment  excited  by  this  im- 
pious book,  obliged  Alexander  IV.  to  suppress  it 
in  the  year  1255,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  in 
secret,  willing  to  spare  the  reputation  of  the  men- 
dicants. But  the  university  of  Paris,  which,  in  the 
same  year,  received  that  grievous  injury  from  the 
pontiff,  which  has  been  mentioned,  insisted  upon  a 
public  condemnation  of  the  book,  and  Alexander, 
mighty  as  he  was  in  power,  was  constrained,  for 
once,  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  ;  and 
he  publicly  committed  the  Franciscan's  performance 
to  the  flames.  The  next  year,  however,  he  revenged 
himself  on  St.  Amour,  by  ordering  his  book  on  the 
perils  of  the  latter  days  to  be  also  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  by  banishing  him  out  of  France.  The 
persecuted  champion  retired  into  Franche  Compte, 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  IV.  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  wrote 
againstthe  abuses  of  popery  with  persevering  ardour, 
and  died  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  in  the  Roman 
church,  who  retained  any  regard  for  Christian  truth 
and  piety.  This  seems  the  substance  of  all  that  is 
known  concerning  this  extraordinary  personage,  who 
only  wanted  a  more  favourable  soil,  in  which  he 
might  bring  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  those  protestant 
principles,  the  seeds  of  which  he  nourished  in  his 
breast. 

John  *  de  Poliaco,  a  disciple  of  St.  Amour,  trode  fj0"^?0^ 
in  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  insisted  on  the  rights  dePoiiaco. 
of  the  parochial  clergy  to  hear  the  confessions  of    a.  d. 
the  laity,  and  condemned  the  general  license  of  dis-     1 277. 
charging  that  function,  which  the  pope  gave  to  the 

*  Magd.  Cent.  13. 
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chip,     mendicant  orders.    Both  parties  seemed  involved  in 
.    v^     ,  the  superstition  of  auricular  confession  ;  but  the 
mendicants  evidently  transgressed  the  bounds   of 
justice.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  what  was 
the  real  character  of  John :  this,  however,  is  cer- 
tain,— He  was  condemned  by  papal  authority  in  the 
year  1277. 
Thit  Minor       Francis  of  Assisium,  founder  of  the  Minor  Friars, 
founded.    was  doubtless  an  extraordinary  character.     He  was 
a.  d.     horn  at  Assisium,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was 
1 209.     disinherited  by  his  father,  who  was  disgusted  at  his 
enthusiasm.      In    1209  *   he  founded    his    order, 
which  was  but  too  successful  in  the  world.     His 
practices  of  devotion  were  monstrous,  and  he  seems 
ever  to  have  been  the  prey  of  a  whimsical  imagina- 
tion.    Pride  and  deceit  are  not  uncommonly  con- 
nected with  a  temper  like  his,  and   he   gave   a 
memorable  instance  of  both.     It  is  certain  that  he 
was  impressed  with  five  wounds  on  his  body,  re- 
sembling the  wounds   of  Christ  crucified,     It  is 
certain  also,  that  he  pretended  to  have  received  the 
impression  as  a  miraculous  favour  from  heaven. 
To  describe  the  particulars  of  such  a  story,  would 
be  to  descend  beneath  the  dignity  of  history.     Let 
it  suffice  to  have  mentioned  in  general  what  is  au- 
thentic, whence  the  reader  may  form  some  notion 
of  the   troth  of  St.  Paul's  prediction,  concerning 
the  man  whose  coming  was  to  be  after  the  working 
of  Satan  with  lying  wonders  \.    The  papacy  in- 
deed was  full  of  such  figments  at  this  time.    Francis 
sought  for  glory  among  men  by  his  follies  and  absur- 
Thdr      dities,  and  he  found  the  genius  of  the  age  so  adapted 
d£dT'    *°  °k  own»  l^at  ne  gain^  immense  admiration  and 
A.  d.     applause.     He  died  in  1226,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
1226.    of  his  age  J.     Posterity  saw  his  order  splendid  in 

•  Alban  Butler.  t  a  Tbess.  ii.  9. 

I  Allan  Butler,  Vol,  X,— dive,  Vol.  I.  page  704. 
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secular  greatness,  though  under  the  mask  of  poverty ;  cent. 
and  we  have  already  recounted  the  dreams  of  one  ^  XI*L 
of  his  disciples,  who  was  no  mean  imitator  of  his 
master*.  The  serious  and  intelligent  follower  of 
Jesus  will  not  be  staggered  at  such  disgusting  coun- 
terfeits of  Christian  virtue.  He  will  recognize  in 
them  the  hand  of  Satan,  deluding  with  fictitious 
holiness  men,  who  had  despised  that  holiness  which 
was  genuine.  And  thus  they,  who  believe  not 
the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness, 
were  justly  given  over  to  diabolical  infatuations  f. 
Nothing  has  happened  but  according  to  scriptural 
revelation  ;  and  the  duty  of  humbly  and  seriously 
attending  to  the  divine  oracles,  as  our  true  wisdom 
and  felicity,  i?  made  evident 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  his  contemporary,  Dominicans 
Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  Dominicans.    He  was    fouIlded' 
a  Spaniard,  born  in  the  year  1170.     In  fictitious 
miracles  and  monstrous  austerities,  he  resembled  * 

Francis  J.     We  have  seen  how  he  laboured  among 
the  Waldenses.     Butler  observes,  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  cruelties  of  the  crusades,  and  asserts* 
that  he  was  not  connected  with  the  inquisition ; 
though  he  owns  that  the  project  of  this  court  was 
first  formed  in  a  council  of  Toulouse  in  1229,  and 
that  in  1233,  two  Dominican  friars  were  the  first    The  first 
inquisitors.     Let  us  exercise  as  much  candour  as    J^u?" 
possible  on  a  subject  very  much  controverted,  and  Dominican 
admit  with  a  learned  historian  §,  that  Dominic  was      fr,a"' 
an  inquisitor,  but  not  in  the  most  offensive  sense  of 
the  word.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
candour  is  due  also  to  the  Waldenses,  whom  the 
learned  Roman  Catholic,  to  whose  industry  I  am 
repeatedly  obliged,  describes,  from  Le  Gendre's 

*  Viz.  The  author  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel/'    See  the  bottom  of  p.  20. 

+  2  Thess.ii.  J  Butler,  Vol.  VIII. 

§  Moaheim,  Vol.  I.  page  698. 
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chap,  history  of  France,  as  a  combination  of  shocking  ban- 
VL  ,  ditti,  and  whom  be  accuses  of  holding  the  unlawful- 
ness of  oaths,  and  of  putting  men  to  death.  These 
charges  have  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  what  we 
have  seen  from  their  own  memoirs.  The  biographer, 
who  found  it  so  very  easy  to  acquit  Dominic,  should 
not  have  condemned  the  Waldenses  on  such  erro- 
neous information. 

Butler  also  commends  the  piety  of  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  the  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the 
father  of  the  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III. — 
And  though  he  condemns  the  barbarities  of  the 
crusades,  he  represents  the  Waldenses  as  the  ene- 
mies of  public  peace,  and  the  laws  of  civil  society. 
In  this  the  learned  author  speaks  against  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  princes  under  whom  they 
lived,  and  who  owned  them  to  be  the  best  of 
subjects. 

To  return  to  Dominic.  He  seems  to  have  shown 
no  one  evidence  of  genuine  humility,  or  of  evange- 
lical piety.  In  religious  pride  he  lived  ;  and,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  he  died  in  the  same  temper  and 
in  the  greatest  ignorance.  For  in  his  last  hours  he 
promised  his  brethren,  that  he  would  never  forget 
them,  when  he  was  gone  to  God.  If  persons, 
who  inquire  into  the  nature  of  true  religion,  exa- 
mined with  more  precision  the  true  marks  of  pride 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  humility  on  the  other, 
they  would  not  be  so  easily  imposed  on  by  false 
pretensions. 

This  same  Dominic  constituted  the  Rosary,  or 
the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  illustrate  this 
subject,  which,  though  egregiously  trifling  in  its  own 
nature,  deserves  a  few  moments  consideration,  as 
tending  to  give  a  just  view  of  the  religious  taste 
then  in  fashion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  old 
Anchorets  counted  the  number  of  their  prayers  by 
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grains,  or  such  like  marks*.  Those  who  could  not  cent. 
read,  nor  recite  the  Psalter  by  heart,  supplied  that 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  And 
thus,  illiterate  persons,  at  canonical  hours,  performed 
devotions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Psalter  re- 
cited by  the  clergy  and  others ;  and  they  were 
taught,  no  doubt,  that  their  simple  performances 
would  be  equally  meritorious  with  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  the  more  learned.  On  these  principles 
Pater-nosters  were  counted  by  the  studs  of  the  belts ; 
and  Peter  the  hermit,  famous  for  promoting  the  first 
crusades,  instructed  the  illiterate  laity  to  say  a 
number  of  Pater-nosters  and  Ave  Maries  in  lieu  of 
each  canonical  hour  of  the  church-offices.  And  thus, 
I  imagine,  he  attempted  to  qualify  his  enthusiastic 
crusaders  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  to 
Dominic  the  glory  of  completing  the  scheme  of 
mechanical  devotion  belongs.  He  directed  men 
to  recite  fifteen  decads  of  Hail  Maries,  &c.  and  one 
Pater-noster  before  each  decad.  Thus  men  were 
taught  to  repeat  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  angel's 
salutation  of  the  Virgin,  interlarded  with  a  number 
of  Pater-nosters,  and  to  believe  that  this  practice 
would  be  as  acceptable  as  the  recital  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Psalms.  I  suppose  very  zealous  devotees 
would  go  through  all  this  work  at  one  time :  perhaps 
others,  less  laborious,  might  perform  it  at  successive 
intervals. — But  is  this  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  f  promised  to  the  Christian  Church? 
Is  this  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  men  cry  Abba, 
Father  ?  What  is  it  but  the  spirit  of  bondage  and 
miserable  superstition,  the  religion  of  the  lips,  a 
self-righteous  drudgery  of  so  much  devotional  work, 
with  a  view  to  purchase  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
to  ease  the  consciences  of  men,  who  lived  without 
either  understanding  the  doctrines,  or  practising  the 
precepts  of  Scripture  ?     Observe  hence,  with  how 

*  Butler,  Vol.  X.  +  Zech.  xii.  10. 
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chap,     much  propriety  the  Waldenses,  as  we  have  seen, 
yj-    ,  taught  men  the  true  nature  of  prayer ;  and,  what  a 
dreadful  vacuum  of  all  true  piety  was  now  the  por- 
tion of  nominal  Christians,  who  had  departed  from 
the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus  ! 

So  powerful,  however,  is  the  genuine  operation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  it  can  purify  a  humble 
soul  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  exhibit  a  brief  assem- 
blage of  Christian  virtues,  even  in  the  gulf  of  super- 
stition. This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
great  personage  of  this  century,  whose  character 

^wacier  deserves  particular  illustration.  This  was  Louis  IX. 
V  commonly  called  St.  Lewis,  the  son  of  Lewis  VIII. 
or    *   who  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

it.  Lewis.  His  mother  Blanche  brought  hi  m  up  with  much  reli- 
gious care*.  "I  love  you,  my  son,  said  she,  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  which  a  mother  is  capable ; 
but  I  would  infinitely  rather  see  you  fall  dead  at 
my  feet,  than  that  you  should  commit  a  mortal  sin." 
Lewis  felt  the  daily  impression  of  this  thought  on 
bis  mind.  In  his  minority,  Blanche  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  Albigenses,  a  dreadful  wort,  which 
bas  already  engaged  our  painful  attention.  How 
far  Blanche  herself  might  be  imposed  on  by  the 
slanders  so  copiously  poured  on  the  supposed  here- 
tics, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  to  Lewis,  however, 
a  minor,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  he  under- 
stood not  the  merits  of  the  cause.  As  he  grew  up, 
his  devotional  spirit  appeared  consistently  strong 
and  equally  fervent.  He  often  invited  men  of  a 
religious  character  to  his  table ;  and,  when  some 
objected  to  him,  that  he  spent  too  much  time  at  his 
devotions,  he  answered,  "  If  that  time  were  spent 
in  hunting  and  gaming,  I  should  not  be  so  rigorously 
called  to  account  for  the  employment  of  my  vacant 
hours."  He  lived  a  life  of  self-denial :  he  banished 
from  the  court  all  diversions  prejudicial  to  morals. 

*  Alban  Butler,  Vol.  VIII. 
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No  man,  who  broke  the  rules  of  decorum  in  con-  cent. 
versation,  could  find  admission  into  his  presence. 
He  frequently  retired  for  the  purpose  of  secret 
prayer.  So  comprehensive  were  the  powers  of  his 
understanding,  and  so  well  qualified  was  he  to  excel 
in  a  variety  of  employments,  that  he,  personally, 
administered  justice  to  his  subjects,  with  die  greatest 
attention  and  impartiality.  The  effect  was  long 
remembered  after  his  decease ;  and,  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  judicial  processes  of  their  own 
times,  with  a  sigh  expressed  their  wish,  that  justice 
might  be  administered  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Lewis. 
Those,  who  were  guilty  of  blasphemy,  were,  by  his 
own  order,  marked  on  the  lips,  some  say  on  the 
forehead,  with  a  hot  iron.  A  rich  citizen  of  Paris 
was  punished  in  this  manner ;  and  Lewis  silenced 
the  complaints  of  those,  who  murmured  at  his 
severity,  by  observing,  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
punishment  himself,  than  omit  to  inflict  it  on  trans* 
gressors. 

Uprightness  and  integrity  have  seldom  more 
strongly  marked-  the  character  of  any  prince,  than 
they  did  that  of  Lewis.  He  suffered  not  the  nobles 
to  oppress  their  vassals  ;  and  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reign power  was  in  his  hands  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
A  nobleman  had  hanged  three  children,  for  hunting 
rabbits :  Lewis  having  investigated  the  fact,  con- 
demned him  to  capital  punishment :  a  rare  instance 
of  the  love  of  justice  breaking  through  the  forms  of 
aristocratical  oppression,  which  at  that  time  domi- 
neered through  Europe !  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  feudal  lords  would,  without  emotion,  hear 
of  a  sentence  so  seldom  pronounced  on  an  offender 
of  such  rank.  They  earnestly  interceded  for  the 
nobleman's  life ;  and  Lewis  was  so  far  prevailed  on 
by  the  maxims  of  the  times,  as  to  mitigate  the 
penalty.  He,  however,  deprived  the  cruel  oppressor 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 

Truth  and  sincerity  seem  to  have  pervaded  the 
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soul  of  Lewis.  In  all  treaties  and  negociations  lie 
was  conscientiously  exact;  and  foreign  states  fre- 
quently referred  matters  of  dispute  to  his  arbitra- 
tion. In  him  it  appeared,  that  wisdom  and  truth, 
sound  policy  and  Christian  sincerity,  are  not  at 
variance  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  whatever 
disadvantages  he  might  seem  to  undergo  by  a  ge- 
nerous and  disinterested  conduct,  he  found  them  to 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion attached  to  his  character,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  justice  by  all  mankind. 

With  great  pleasure  I  dwell  a  little  on  a  character, 
so  singularly  excellent.  An  elegant  historian  * 
observes,  that  "  he  united  to  the  mean  and  abject 
superstition  of  a  monk,  the  magnanimity  of  the 
hero,  the  integrity  of  the  patriot,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  philosopher." — So  cautiously  does  he  abstain 
from  praising  Christianity,  even  while  he  gives  a 
warm  encomium  to  a  most  upright  Christian  !  All 
the  notice  which  he  deigns  to  give  of  his  religious 
principles,  is  an  insinuation,  that  they  were  mere 
monasticism.  I  confess,  the  superstition  of  the 
times  had  deeply  tinctured  Lewis;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  eminent  station  gave  him  not 
that  access  to  the  protestants  of  his  own  dominions, 
who  in  those  days  adorned  the  real  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  might,  under  God,  have  emancipated  his  soul 
from  papal  bondage,  and  enabled  him  to  shine  with 
a  salutary  light  among  the  very  best  of  Christian 
princes.  Disadvantageous^  situated  as  he  was, 
he  could  only  acquire  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  for  himself:  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith 
and  love :  but,  enslaved  by  papal  domination,  he 
could  not  emancipate  his  subjects.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  mere  superstition  could  never  have 
inspired  so  steady  and  consistent  a  piety  as  that  of 

*  Hume,  Vol.  II.  page  190. 
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Lewis ;  and  it  seems  no  less  certain,  that  mere  phi-  cent. 
losophy,  in  whatever  sense  we  may  suppose  the 
historian  to  have  used  that  vague  and  ill-defined 
term,  was  equally  incompetent  to  produce  such  a 
character  as  that  of  this  prince,  the  Christian,  the 
man  of  faith,  humility  and  prayer.  Let  us  attend 
a  little  to  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which  sprang 
from  Christian  principles  in  this  monarch ;  for  the 
course  of  our  history  gives  us  very  seldom  an  op- 
portunity of  illustrating  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in 
national  and  political  transactions. 

The  weak  and  distracted  government  of  our  king 
Henry  III.  gave  to  Lewis  frequent  occasions  of  ex- 
ercising that  secular  chicane,  and  that  spirit  of  artful 
intrigue,  in  which  mere  statesmen  abound.  The 
English  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  Henry 
held  the  balance  of  power  among  them  with  a  tre- 
mulous hand.  But  Lewis  took  no  advantage  of 
their  divisions,  nor  attempted  to  expel  them  from 
their  provinces,  which  they  still  held  in  France. 
John,  the  father  of  Henry,  by  a  sentence  of  at- 
tainder, seconded  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus, 
the  grandfather  of  Lewis,  had  been  deprived  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  some  other  provinces  in  France.  Lewis 
had  scruples  of  conscience,  that  affected  his  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  detention  of  those  provinces,  which 
had  fallen  to  him  by  way  of  inheritance.  He  even 
expressed  some  intention  of  restoring  them,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of 
punishing  John,  as  a  felon  and  a  murderer,  who  had 
barbarously  slain  his  nephew  prince  Arthur. — He 
never  interposed  in  English  affairs,  but  with  an 
intention  to  compose  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  his  nobility ;  he  recommended  every  heal- 
ing measure  to  both  parties ;  and  exerted  himself 
with  all  his  might,  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  his  duty 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  that  same  enterprising  rebel, 
who,  after  a  series  of  splendid  crimes,  was  at  last 
defeated  and  slain  by  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
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chap,  impoverished,  we  will  not  suffer  to  be  collected*." 
/  ■  Words  were  no  empty  sounds  with  a  prince  of  his 
steadiness  and  fortitude;  and,  by  the  vigour  and 
wisdom  of  his  administration,  France  seems  to  have 
been  much  exempted  from  that  intolerable  oppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  tyrant,  under  which  England  at 
that  time  groaned.  But  Lewis  undertook  a  second 
crusade,  laid  siege  to  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  died  before  that  city.  On  the  approach  of 
death,  he  gave  very  salutary  advice  to  Philip  his 
eldest  son.  "  Avoid  wars,"  says  he,  "  with  Chris- 
tians, and  spare  the  innocent  subjects  of  your  enemy. 
Discountenance  blasphemy,  games  of  chance,  drun- 
kenness, and  impurity.  Lay  no  heavy  burdens  on 
your  subjects.  I  pray  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
strengthen  you  in  his  service,  and  always  to  increase 
his  grace  in  you ;  and  I  beg  that  we  may  together 
see,  praise  and  honour  him  to  eternity.  Suffer  pa- 
tiently; being  persuaded  that  you  deserve  much 
more  punishment  foryour  sins;  and  then  tribulation 
will  be  your  gain.  Love  and  converse  with  the 
godly:  banish  the  vicious  from  your  company; 
delight  to  hear  profitable  sermons :  wherever  you 
are,  permit  none,  in  your  presence,  to  deal  in  slan- 
derous or  indecent  conversation.  Hear  the  poor 
with  patience :  and  where  your  own  interest  is 
concerned,  stand  for  your  adversary  against  yourself, 
till  the  truth  appear."  As  Lewis  grew  more  feeble, 
he  desired  no  mention  whatever  to  be  made  to  him 
of  temporal  things ;  and  scarcely  spake  at  all,  except 
to  his  confessor.  He  prayed  with  tears  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners ;  and  besought 
God,  that  his  army  might  have  a  safe  retreat,  lest 
through  weakness  of  the  flesh,  they  should  deny 
Christ.  He  repeated  aloud,  "  Lord,  I  will  enter 
into  thine  house ;  I  will  worship  in  thy  holy  temple, 

*  CeouMagd.  XIII.  329. 
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and  give  glory  to  thy  name.  Into  thy  hands  I  com-  Hb  death : 
mend  my  spirit."  These  were  his  last  words ;  and  a.  d. 
he  breathed  out  his  soul  in'  the  year  1270,  aged  1270. 
fifty-five  years.  In  better  times,  and  with  clearer 
evangelical  light,  what  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  a  character  ?  We  have  seen  the 
most  abject  superstition  combined  with  the  most  dig- 
nified uprightness.  We  have  seen  Christianity,  de- 
generated indeed  and  disgraced  with  superstition,  but 
still  amiable  and  fruitful  in  good  works ;  and  in  such 
good  works,  as  no  man  of  mere  secular  wisdom 
could  ever  pretend  to.  The  character  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Jesus,  exhibited  to  a  mind  like  that 
of  Lewis,  humble  and  contrite  through  divine  in- 
fluence, a  rare  and  an  attractive  assemblage  of 
virtues.  However  he  by  no  means  rested  in  a  bare 
approbation  of  holy  doctrine  and  holy  practice. 
One  may  challenge  the  most  bigoted  admirer  of 
modern  French  philosophy  and  French  republican- 
ism, to  produce  a  single  person,  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  revolutions  of  that  infatuated 
nation,  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to  this  prince,  in 
sincerity,  philanthropy,  and  modesty. 

This  century  saw  also  a  Pope,  who  deserves  to 
be  commemorated  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Peter  Celestine  was*  born  in  Apulia,  about  peter 
the  year  1215,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  little  cell.  ^J^0* 
He  was  admitted  into  holy  orders;  but  after  that,    1215. 
he  lived  five  years  in  a  cave  on  Mount  M orroni,  near 
Sulmona.     He  was  molested  with  internal  tempta- 
tions, which  his  confessor  told  him  were  a  stratagem 
of  the  enemy,  that  would  not  hurt  him,  if  he  des- 
pised it    He  founded  a  monastery  at  Mount  Mor- 
roni,  in  1274.     The  See  of  Rome  having  been 
vacant  two  years  and  three  months,  Celestine  was 
unanimously  chosen  Pope  on  account  of  the  fame  of 

•  Butler,  Vol.  V. 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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chap,     hissanctity.     The  Archbishop  of  Lyons*,  present- 

, ^"j ,  ing  him  with  the  instrumentof  his  election,  conjured 

him  to  submit  to  the  vocation.  Peter,  in  astonish- 
ment, prostrated  himself  on  the  ground;  and,  after 
he  had  continued  in  prayer  a  considerable  time,  he 
rose  up,  and  fearing  to  oppose  the  will  of  God,  he 
consented  to  his  election,  and  took  the  name  of 
Celestine  \ . 

Since  the  days  of  the  first  Gregory,  no  pope  had 
ever  assumed  the  pontifical  dignity  with  more  purity 
of  intention.  But  he  had  not  Gregory's  talents  for 
business  and  government;  and  the  Roman  See  was 
immensely  more  corrupt  in  the  thirteenth  than  it 
was  in  the  sixth  century. — Celestine  soon  became 
sensible  of  his  incapacity  :  he  was  lost,  as  in  a  wil- 
derness. He  attempted  to  reform  abuses,  to  re- 
trench the  luxury  of  the  clergy;  to  do,  in  short,  what 
he  found  totally  impracticable.  He  committed 
mistakes  and  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
scornful.  His  conscience  was  kept  on  the  rack 
through  a  variety  of  scruples,  from  which  he  could 
not  extricate  himself;  and,  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  of  canon-law,  he  began  to  think  he  had 
done  wrong  in  accepting  the  office.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  retirement :  nor  was  he  easy  there, 
because  his  conscience  told  him,  that  he  ought  to 
AMfc»-  be  discharging  the  pastoral  office.  Overcome  with 
c«ULej  anxiety,  beaskedCardinalCajetau,  whether  he  might 
a.d.  not  abdicate?  It  was  answered,  yes.  Celestine 
1 294,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  assuming  again 
the  character  of  brother  Peter,  after  he  had  been 
distressed  with  the  phantom  of  dignity  for  four  or 
five  months.  He  abdicated  in  1294.  The  last  act 
of  his  pontificate  was  worthy  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
character.  He  made  a  constitution,  that  the  pontiff 
might  be  allowed  to  abdicate,  if  he  pleased  f. — It 

•  Vertot's  Knightt  of  Malta,  Vol.  II.  t  Platina. 
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is  remarkable,  that  no  pope,  since  that  time,  has     cent. 
taken  the  benefit  of  this  constitution.  «_?_ 

That  same  Cajetan,  who  had,  in  effect,  encou- 
raged his  resignation,  contrived  to  be  elected  his 
successor,  and  took  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII. 
Though  Peter  had  given  the  most  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  love  of  obscurity,  and  desired  nothing  more 
than  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
private  devotion,  yet  Boniface  who  measured  other 
men  by  himself,  apprehended  and  imprisoned  him, 
lest  he  should  revoke  his  resignation.  Peter  gave 
such  proofs  of  sincerity,  as  convinced  all  persons, 
except  Boniface  himself,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  his  ambition.  The  tyrant  sent  him 
into  the  castle  of  Fulmone,  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers :  the  old  hermit  was  shut  up  in  a  hideous 
dungeon;  and  his  rest  was  interrupted  by  the 
jailors,  who  nightly  disturbed  his  sleep.  These  in- 
sults and  hardships  he  seems  to  have  borne  with 
Christian  patience  and  meekness.  He  sent  this 
message  to  Boniface,  "  I  am  content;  I  desired 
a  cell,  and  a  cell  you  have  given  me."  But  ambi- 
tion is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  than  to  yield 
to  the  suggestions  of  conscience  or  humanity.  In 
the  year  1 296,  after  an  imprisonment  of  ten  months, 
Celestine  died  of  a  fever,  most  probably  contracted 
by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  received.  1206. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  facts  re- 
corded concerning  Celestine.  There  are  no  memo- 
rials of  the  internal  exercises  of  his  mind,  but  the 
discerning  reader  will  be  apt  to  rank  him  with  those 
of  whom  "  the  world  was  not  worthy*."  After  his 
decease  the  hypocritical  Boniface,  and  all  the  car- 
dinals, attended  his  obsequies  at  St.  Peter's.  This 
is  that  Boniface,  whose  crimes  disgraced  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next:  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  he  entered  the  pontificate  as  a 

*  Heb.  xi.  38. 
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CHAP,  fox,  lived  as  a  Hon,  and  died  as  a  dog :  and  who, 
.  V1-  ,  having  tormented  the  Christian  world  for  eight 
years,  met  at  length  with  a  punishment  worthy  of 
his  crimes,  dying  in  prison  under  the  greatest  ago- 
nies. This  same  man  also  published  a  decretal, 
"  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  ought  to  be  judged  by 
none,  though  by  his  conduct,  he  drew  innumerable 
souls  with  nimself  to  hell!" 
Thomw  Thomas  Aquinas,  called,  "  the  angelical  doctor," 

•liwmi  fi^d  the  Christian  world  in  this  century,  with  the 
euiuf  n»-  renown  of  his  name.  He  was  a  Dominican,  who, 
P11'"1,  Dy  his  comments  on  four  books  of  Peter  Lombard, 
™'  master  of  the  sentences,  and,  particularly,  by  his 
expositions  of  Aristotle,  made  himself  more  famous 
than  most  men  of  that  time,  on  account  of  his  skill 
in  scholastic  divinity.  His  penetration  and  genius 
were  of  the  first  order ;  but  he  excelled  in  that  sub- 
tile and  abstruse  kind  of  learning  only,  which  was 
better  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  than  to 
improve  the  understanding.  He  maintained  what 
is  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  though 
he  largely  quoted  Augustine,  and  retailed  many  of 
hispiousand  devotional  sentiments.  His  Aristotelian 
subtleties  enabled  him  to  give  a  specious  colour  to 
the  absurd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  in 
him  found  a  vehement  defender.  The  new  festival 
of  the  body  of  Christ  was,  by  this  divine,  adorned 
with  an  idolatrous  ritual,  which  strengthened  the 
fashionable  superstitions*.  He  was  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrine  of  supererogation,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  established  the  most  per- 
nicious views  of  self-righteousness,  by  leaving  the 
disposal  of  the  superfluous  treasure  of  the  merits 
of  saints  to  the  discretion  of  the  papal  see,  added 

*  I  have  consulted  the  Centuriators,  Moaheim,  Du  Pin,  and 
Butler,  concerning  the  tenets  and  writings  of  this  doctor,  and, 
on  the  whole,  can  find  but  little  matter,  which  may  property 
belong  to  this  history.— A  similar  observation  may  be  made  con- 
cerning Bona  ventura. 
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one  strong  link  to  the  chain,  which  dragged  the  cent. 
nations  into  ecclesiastical  slavery.  Nor  were  his  .  XI*L  „ 
voluminous  writings  much  calculated  to  instruct 
mankind.  For  he  supposed,  that  whatever  sense 
any  passage  of  Scripture  could,  possibly,  admit  in 
grammatical  construction,  it  was  the  real  sense 
intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  whence  the  imagina- 
tions of  every  sportive  genius  were  regarded  as  of 
divine  authority.  And  thus  the  Scriptures  were  per- 
verted and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  profane  minds. 
Nor  were  they  rescued  from  this  miserable  abuse, 
till  the  sera  of  the  Reformation.  His  sentiments  on 
the  all-important  doctrine  of  justification,  were  de- 
plorably corrupt ;  and  that  "  *  good  works  deserve 
grace  of  congruity,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  axioms. 
His  notions  of  the  nature  of  repentance  were  egre- 
giously  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
his  writings,  and  particularly  in  the  account  of  his 
discourses  during  his  last  sickness,  traces  of  great 
devotion,  and  a  strain  of  piety  very  similar  to  that 
of  Augustine.  But  I  confess,  that  interlarded  as 
they  are  with  Romish  idolatry,  and  an  unbounded 
attachment  to  the  pope  as  the  infallible  guide  of  the 
church,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  transcribe  them; 
because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  frauds  by 
which  the  Dominicans  supported  the  popedom ; 
and  because  some  glare  of  solemn  devotion  seemed 
necessary  to  be  employed  by  the  agents  of  that 
See,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  sys- 
tem intolerably  corrupt— The  works  of  Aquinas 
were  printed  at  Rome  in  seventeen  volumes  folio, 

A.  D.    1570.  £™b7a"roe 

Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan  doctor,  may  be  briefly  •  Fran- 

dismissed  with  similar  observations.     He  also  held  ciscan  in 

1243. 

*  See  Article  xm  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  peculiar 
care  with  which  the  Church  of  England  protects  the  great  doc- 
trine of  justification,  merits  the  attention  of  every  sincere 
member  of  our  Establishment — The  dangerous  notion  of  meriting 
grace  of  congruity,  implies  a  world  of  mischief. 
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CHAP,  the  same  corrupt  sentiments  concerning  justifica- 
l_  , v*'  _  ,  tion,  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  Nordoes  there  appear 
in  the  whole  Roman  Church,  in  this  century,  a  single 
divine,  who  could  give  to  a  serious  inquirer  the 
scriptural  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved*?"  Hence  all,  who  felt  trouble  of 
conscience,  were  led  to  betake  themselves  to  salvos 
with  which  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  supplied 
tbcm. — Among  these  the  delusive  invention  of  pur- 
gatory was  the  most  remarkable ;  and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  upholds  its  credit  to  this  day.  Before  the 
true  scripture  doctrine  of  justification  it  cannot  stand 
for  a  moment ;  and  whoever  applies  this  doctrine 
with  unfeigned  faith  to  a  guilty  conscience,  such  a 
one  will  find  relief,  and  will  be  led  into  the  paths 
of  true  peace  and  genuine  holiness.  He  may  indeed 
and  ought  to  pity  those  who  are  deluded  by  so  un- 
scriptural  and  superstitious  a  notion  as  that  of  pur- 
gatory, but  he  himself  will  never  be  led  captive  by 
it.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  reasons  on 
which  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  support  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  in  their  own  words  j".  "  Some 
part  of  the  debt  which  the  penitent  owes  to  the 
divine  justice,  may  remain  uncancelled.  Certainly 
some  sins  are  venial,  which  deserve  not  eternal 
death ;  yet,  if  not  effaced  by  condign  penance  in 
this  world,  they  must  be  punished  in  the  next.  The 
smallest  sin  excludes  a  soul  from  heaven,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  blotted  out.  But  no  man  will  say,  that  a 
venial  sin  which  destroys  not  sanctifying  grace,  will 
be  punished  with  eternal  torments.  Hence  there 
must  be  a  relaxation  of  punishment  in  the  world  to 
come.  Venial  sins  of  surprise  are  readily  effaced 
by  penance,  as  we  hope,  through  the  divine  mercy. 
Venial  sins  of  malice,  or  those  committed  with  full 
deliberation,  are  of  a  different  nature,  far  more 
grievous  and  fatal.  They  are  usually  sins  of  habit, 
and  lead  even  to  mortal  sin." 

*  Acta,  xvi.  30,  31.  f  Butler,  Vol.  XL  pagefl7. 
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Thus,  by  the  help  of  certain  distinctions  of  sins,  cent. 
conclusions  no  where  warranted  in  Scripture  were 
drawn,  and  mankind  were  led  to  look  on  purgatory 
as  a  relief  to  troubled  consciences.  If  they  had 
not  effaced  their  guilt  by  penance  in  this  life,  it  was 
hoped  that  purgatory,  assisted  by  the  prayers  and 
donations  made  in  behalf  of  the  deceased,  would 
release  them  afterwards  from  damnation.  How 
strongly  men  were  hence  encouraged  to  live  in  sin 
all  their  days,  is  but  too  plain.  And  it  seems  won- 
derful, that  so  learned  and  sensible  an  author  as 
A.  Butler  should  build  a  doctrine  of  such  practical 
importance  on  mere  conjectures,  without  the  least 
scriptural  ground.  But  on  the  other  hand,  who- 
ever sees  the  real  guilt  and  defilement  of  sin,  of  all 
sorts  of  sin,  and  rests  wholly  and  entirely  for 
acceptance  with  God  on  the  righteousness,  atone- 
ment, and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  finds  at  once 
the  power  of  superstition  and  of  licentiousness 
subdued ;  and  he  knows  how  to  possess  his  soul 
in  perfect  peace;  and  to  serve  his  heavenly 
Father  "  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  *."  The  instruc- 
tion, which  lays  open  this  secret,  is  given  by  every 
real  protestant  teacher  of  divinity  ;  instruction, — 
which,  we  see,  the  two  great  admired  doctors  and 
supposed  luminaries  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
unable  to  give. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  could  know  more  Hugo,  the 
of  Hugo  the  Burgundian,  a  Roman  cardinal,  who  addled, 
wrote  comments  on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  ho-     a.  d. 
nestly  exposed  the  jmpiety  and  wickedness  of  the     1262. 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  concordances.     He  died  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1 363  f* 

Guilhelmus  X>  bishop  of  Paris,  flourished  about 

*  Luke  i.  74.  t  Lacjvocat.— Cent.  Magd.  X.  1020. 

J  Cent.  Magd.  X.  1033. 
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chap,  the  year  1230.  On  Christian  justification,  and 
J1"  .  other  fundamentals,  he  thought  more  justly  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  on  various 
religious  subjects,  and  particularly  on  the  collation 
of  benefices ;  on  which  point  he  held,  that  no  man 
could  be  a  pluralist,  without  the  loss  of  his  soul, 
unless  the  value  of  his  preferments  was  exceedingly 
small.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
ire  of  the  On  this  question  the  care  of  the  Church  had 
burcb  been  remarkable.  In  the  fourth  general  council 
^lit?  °^  Chalcedon,  by  the  tenth  canon,  pluralities  were 
condemned  :  also  at  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  sixth  council  of 
Paris,  held  in  the  year  829,  the  same  practice  was 
pronounced  unlawful.  And  so  strongly  did  the 
voice  of  natural  conscience,  and  the  common  sense 
of  propriety  and  decorum  prevail  against  the  torrent 
of  fashionable  corruptions,  in  speculation  at  least, 
that  even  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
the  possession  of  scandalous  pluralities  was  con- 
demned in  a  papal  council,  namely,  the  fourth 
council  of  the  Lateran*. 

Christianus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  was  accused  before 
the  pope,  as  a  person  incapable  of  governing  the 

*  See  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  Chap.  V.  and  Labb.  Concil. 
Lat.  IV. 

N.  B.  Our  historian,  in  the  concise  notice  which  he  takes  of 
this  council,  does  not  mention  the  dispensing  power  given  to 
the  pope  by  the  twenth-ninth  canon.  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  blamable  omission  by  any  one  who  observes,  that 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope  under  the  arrogant  form  of 
non  obstante,  is  strongly  reprobated  in  three  distinct  places 
of  this  Vol.,  and  these  at  no  great  distance  from  this  very  page, 
viz.  pp.  5.  48.  &  50. 

The  twenty-ninth  canon  concludes  in  these  words,  "  Circa 
sublimes  tamen  &  liter atas  personas,  quae  majoribus  sunt 
beneficiis  bonorandae,  cum  ratio  postulaverit,  per  sedem  aposto- 
licum  posterit  dispensari." — The  words  sublimes  &  literatas 
were  soon  understood  to  include  all  persons  in  any  way  dependent 
on  great  men,  and  all  graduates  in  any  university,  provided  they 
could  afford  to  go  to  Rome  and  pay  for  their  dispensations. 
—Labb.  XI.  page  181. 
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Church.     For  he  had  refused  to  be  concerned  in  cent. 

military  and  secular  employments,  and  had  given  v  *"*• 
himself  up  to  the  pastoral  care.     In  these  times 
such  a  conduct  was  deemed  contemptible  at  least, 

if  not  criminal;  after  two  years  residence  at  Mentz,  a.  d. 

he  resigned ;  and,  not  long  after,  he  died,  in  the  1 25 1 . 
year  1251*. 


CHAP.   VII. 


GROSSETESTE,    BISHOP   OF    LINCOLN. 

Robert  GaossETESTEf  was  born  probably  about  chap. 
the  year  1 1 75 ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  .  vn- 
obscure  parentage,  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  learning  was  very  zealously 
cultivated;  and  there  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  been  introduced  from  France  and  Italy.  Hence 
he  made  himself  master  of  Aristotle,  whose  works, 
though  idolized,  had  hitherto  been  only  read  through 
the  medium  of  translation ;  and  at  Oxford  also  he 
studied  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  the  most  renowned 
seminary  then  in  Europe,  where  he  still  prosecuted 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and  be- 
came a  perfect  master  of  the  French  language. 
Here  also  he  became,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
age,  a  consummate  theologian  and  philosopher. 
Knowledge  was  then  very  rude  and  inaccurate :  but 
Grosseteste,  doubtless,  possessed  all  which  Europe 
could  furnish.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  should  have  been  looked  on  as  a  magician ; 

*  Cent  Magd.  X.  1052. 

t  I  am  obliged  principally  to  Mr.  Pegge's  late  valuable  publi- 
cation of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  for  the  following 
account :  but  I  have  also  consulted  Fox  the  martyrologist,  Fascic. 
rtr.  expetend :  and  other  authors. 
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the  same  thing  happened  to  the  famous  Roger  Bacon, 
who  flourished  something  later. 

Grosseteste  was  a  divine  of  principal  note  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  associated  with  both 
the  mendicant  orders,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  of  that  seminary.  He  seems 
to  have  been  always  serious  in  religion,  according  to 
the  degree  of  light  which  he  had:  and,  as  his  views 
were  very  indistinct,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  captivated  by  the  appearance  of 
sanctity  in  those  deceivers  of  mankind. 
Gniueictte  jn  the  year  j  335,  ne  was  elected,  by  the  dean  and 
bUhopuf  chapter,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  King  Henry  III. 
Lhicoin  confirmed  their  choice.  That  see  was  then  much 
235-  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  this  day  :  and  the  new 
bishop,  who  was  of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  im- 
mediately undertook  to  reform  abuses.  For  this  end 
he  usually  went  through  the  several  archdeaconries 
and  deaneries,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the 
clergy,  and  admonishing  the  people  likewise  to  at- 
tend, that  their  children  might  be  confirmed,  that 
they  might  make  their  confession,  and  bear  the 
word  of  God.  Robert  himself  usually  preached  to 
the  clergy;  and  some  friar  of  the  Dominican  or 
Franciscan  order  lectured  the  people.  The  friars 
of  these  orders  were  now  his  particular  favourites ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
the  laity,  and  to  enjoin  them  penance.  The  secular 
clergy  were  naturally  enough  offended  at  this  pre- 
dilection of  the  bishop ;  they  thought  that  their  own 
rights  were  invaded.  In  the  mean  time  the  friars 
themselves  gradually  brought  the  new  orders  into 
disrepute,  by  exercising  an  unlimited  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  the  laity,  and  by  enriching  them- 
selves at  their  expense.  But  Robert,  who  measured 
the  minds  of  others  by  his  own  honesty  and  simpli- 
city, and  who  was  pleased  with  the  superior  learn- 
ing, zeal  and  activity  of  these  new  instruments  of 
the  papacy,  saw  not  as  yet  the  evil  tendency  of  thejr 
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measures  9   and  therefore,  he  encouraged  their  la-     cent. 
»o\irs.      The  days  were  evil:  the  zealous  bishop  t  xin> 
toa\d  not  think  of  giving  countenance  to  the  secular 
detgy  9  w"ho  were  ignorant  and  vicious,  in  preference 
to  &e  friars ;  and,  in  his  zeal  for  promoting  godli- 
ness, of  which  his  notions  were  confused  and  indi- 
gested, he  was  glad  of  those  assistants,  who  seemed 
most  cheerfully  to  co-operate  with  his  own  bene- 
volent intentions. 

But  though  he  was  far  more  disposed  to  favour 
the  two  new  orders  than  they  deserved,  he  was 
severe  in  his  censures  of  the  other  more  ancient 
orders,  and  was  very  strict  in  his  visitations  of  them. 
In  both  parts  of  his  conduct  he  was  influenced  by 
the  same  upright  principle ;  the  hypocrisy  indeed 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  escaped  his 
penetration;  but  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
gross  ignorance  and  dissolute  manners  of  the  more 
ancient  orders.  Such  were  the  methods  by  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  seems  to  have  prolonged  the 
reign  of  Antichrist.  The  orders  of  ancient  times, 
having  filled  up  their  season  in  supporting  the  man 
of  sin  by  a  specious  appearance  of  holiness,  when 
this  was  gone,  other  orders  arose,  who  undertook 
the  same  task,  and  defended  the  system  of  iniquity 
by  a  severer  course  of  life  and  manners.  Even  such 
men  as  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  rigidly  conscientious 
and  upright,  were  seduced,  undesignedly,  to  lend 
their  aid  in  imposing  on  mankind.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  true  cure  of  these  evils,  namely,  the  light 
of  Scripture  and  of  its  genuine  doctrines,  was  gene- 
rally unknown  in  Christendom. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  offices  of  the  art  of 
criticism  is  to  distinguish  the  genuine  works  of  the 
ancients  from  the  spurious.  This  was  unknown  in 
Grosseteste's  time :  and  hence  the  laborious  bishop 
was  induced  to  employ  his  learning  in  translating 
"  die  Testaments  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs"  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin.     He  thought  that  he  had,  by 
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CHAkv  this  means,  enriched  Europe  with  a  valuable  mon^, 
V*L  ,  ment  of  sacred  antiquity.  It  is  amazing  that  t&e 
bishop  should  place  so  contemptible  a  performance 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  It 
scarcely  seemed  worth  while  to  mention  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, except  as  a  demonstration  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  times  was  exceedingly  great,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  divine  knowledge 
were  then  immense  beyond  our  conception. 

Let  it  suffice  to  mention  in  general,  that  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  was,  partly  through  his  love  of 
justice,  and  partly  through  the  excessive  warmth 
of  his  temper,  frequently  engaged  in  quarrels  with 
convents,  and  with  other  agents  of  the  pope. 
At  one  time  he  was  even  excommunicated  by  the 
convent  of  Canterbury :  but  this  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence was  so  frequently  prostituted  to  the  basest 
purposes,  and  was  so  often  pronounced  on  frivolous 
occasions,  that  it  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Grosseteste  treated 
it,  in  his  own  case,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
continued  to  labour  in  the  promotion  of  piety,  and 
in  the  redress  of  abuses,  with  unwearied  vigour  and 
activity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages, which  the  darkness  of  the  times  and  an 
eager  and  vehement  temper  may  be  supposed  to 
occasion.  So  long  a  course  of  consistent  steadiness, 
integrity,  and  so  much  fear  of  God,  attended  with 
so  small  a  degree  of  spiritual  light,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  bishop,  is  not  a  common  phenomenon  in  the 
Church  of  God.  But  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  religion  is  diversified  with  an  endless  variety  of 
operations.  The  instance  before  us  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  holy  soul  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  which 
was  favoured  with  so  much  discernment,  as  just  to 
understand  and  receive  the  essentials  of  godliness, 
and  no  more  could  not  endure  with  patience  the 
manifold  corr**J>ti°u8  °^  ^e  times*  He  took  pains 
in  his  dioee$e  ^o  reform  various  gross  abuses,  among 
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,Yi\cV  w«^  the  practice  of  clergymen  acting  plays,     ce 
aid  maintaining  connexion  with  Jews.     The  friars  ^J^ 
^ete  still  liis  favourites :  and  he  rebuked  the  rectors 
and  vicars  of  his  diocese,  because  they  neglected  to 
hear  them  preach,  and  because  they  discouraged  the 
people  from  attending  and  confessing  to  them.    His 
devoted  attachment  to  the  popedom  appears  hence 
in  a  striking  light,  and  still  more  so  in  some  other 
transactions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize.   He  continued  to  patronise  the  friars.    These 
were  his  most  intimate  companions  :  with  these  he 
used  to  hold  conferences  on  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
at  one  time  he  had  thoughts  of  entering  into  the 
Franciscan  order  himself.     But  however  defective 
he  was  in  doctrine,  he  was  exceedingly  strict  in  his 
views  of  morality :  and,  like  all  reformers  of  the 
merely  active  class,  who  labour  to  promote  ex- 
ternal good  conduct,  with  low  and  inadequate  ideas 
of  Christian  principle,  he  excited  great  offence  and 
disgust,  and  produced  very  little  solid  benefit  to 
mankind. 

Events,  however,  occurred,  which  in  some  mea-  Gros§ 
sure  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  the  bishop  the  real  JJJ,1** 
character  of  the   friars.     In    1247,  two   English  anem 
Franciscans  were  sent  into  England  with  credentials  £0" 
to  extort  money  for  the  pope.     They  applied  to  the  the.Ei 
prelates  and  abbots,  but  seem,  at  this  time  at  least,        ' 
to  have  met  with  little  success.     Grosseteste  was 
amazed  at  the  insolence  and  pompous  appearance 
of  the  friars,  who  assured  him  that  they  had  the 
pope's  bull,  and  who  earnestly  demanded  six  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  contribution  of  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln :  "  Friars,  answered  he,  with  all  reverence 
to  his  holiness  be  it  spoken,  the  demand  is  as  dis- 
honourable, as  it  is  impracticable.  The  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  and  people  are  concerned  in  it  equally 
with  me.     For  me  then  to  give  a  definite  answer  in 
an  instant  to  such  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the 
kingdom  is  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd." 
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The  Dative  good  sense  of  the  bishop  suggested  this 
,  answer :  but  the  true  Antichristian  character  of  the 
pope  was  as  yet  unknown  to  Grosseteste. — The 
blood  of  our  Saviour  was  about  the  same  time  pre- 
tended to  be  brought  into  England,  and  he  had  the 
weakness  to  vindicate  the  delusion. 

The  bishop  continued  still  to  exert  himself  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  But,  it  was  his  usual  infelicity  to  "labour 
in  the  five  for  very  vanity*,"  because  he  had  no 
distinct  perception  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  value  of  solid  and  perspicuous 
views  of  Evangelical  truth  was  never  more  forcibly 
exhibited  than  in  this  case.  Most  bishops  or  pas- 
tors, who  have  been  possessed  of  this  advantage, 
though  inferior  to  Grosseteste  in  magnanimity, 
industry,  and  activity,  have  yet,  if  truly  pious,  far 
exceeded  him  in  promoting  the  real  good  of  the 
Church.  He  translated  the  works  of  John  Damas- 
cenus,  and  of  the  spurious  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  illustrated  them  with  commentaries  ;  the  former 
author  was  learned  indeed,  but  was  the  great  patron 
of  image  worship  ;  and  the  latter  was  a  comtemptible 
visionary. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  practical  evils,  not, of  doc- 
trinal errors,  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  showed 
the  strength  of  his  discernment :  In  regard  to  these 
in        he  never  failed  to  act  with  sincerity  and  vigour. 
a.  n.     Xn  1248,   he  obtained,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
1248     Innocent  IV.  letters  to  empower  him  to  reform  the 
towEm"  religious  orders.    If  he  had  understood  at  that  time 
thereiigioui  the  real  character  of  Antichrist,    he  would   have 
or    "'        foreseen  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  reform  the 
Church,  which  were  grounded  on  papal  authority. 
The  rectitude  however  of  his  own  mind  was  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  transaction.    He  saw  with  grief 
the  waste  of  large  revenues  made  by  the  monastic 

•Habak.ii.  13. 
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orders ;  and  being  supported  by  the  pope,  as  he  cent. 
thought,  he  determined  to  take  into  his  own  hand 
the  rents  of  the  religious  houses,  most  probably  with 
a  design  to  institute  and  ordain  vicarages  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  But  the  monks  appealed  to  the 
pope ;  and  Grosseteste,  in  his  old  age,  was  obliged 
to  travel  to  Lyons,  where  Innocent  resided.  Roman 
venality  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  pope  deter- 
mined the  cause  against  the  bishop.  Grieved  and 
astonished  at  so  unexpected  a  decision,  Grosseteste 
said  to  Innocent,  "  I  relied  on  your  letters  and  pro- 
mises, but  am  entirely  disappointed."  "What  is  that 
to  you,"  answered  the  pope,  "  you  have  done  your 
part,  and  we  are  disposed  to  favour  them  :  is  your 

EYE    EVIL,    BECAUSE    I   AM    GOOD?"      With   Such 

shameful  effrontery  can  wicked  men  trifle  with 
scriptural  passages.  The  bishop,  in  a  low  tone,  but 
so  as  to  be  heard,  said  with  indignation, "  O  money, 
how  great  is  thy  power,  especially  at  the  court  of 
Rome  !"  The  remark  was  bold  and  indignant,  but 
perfectly  just.  It  behoved  Innocent  to  give  some 
answer ;  and  he  used  the  common  method  of  wicked 
men  in  such  cases,  namely  to  retort  the  accusation. 
"  You  English,"  said  he,  u  are  always  grinding  and 
impoverishing  one  another.  How  many  religious 
men,  persons  of  prayer  and  hospitality,  are  you 
striving  to  depress,  that  you  may  sacrifice  to  your 
own  tyranny  and  avarice ! " — So  spake  the  most 
unprincipled  of  robbers  to  a  bishop,  whose  unspotted 
integrity  was  allowed  by  all  the  world. 

All  that  the  bishop  could  do  was  to  leave  his 
testimony  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  he  delivered 
three  copies  of  a  long  sermon,  one  copy  to  the  pope, 
the  other  two  copies  to  two  of  the  cardinals.  In 
this  discourse  he  sharply  inveighed  against  the  fla- 
grant practices  of  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly 
the  appropriation  of  churches  to  religious  houses, 
the  appeals  of  the  religious  to  the  pope,  and  the 
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scandalous  clause*  in  the  bulls  of  non  obstante, 
which  was  the  great  engine  of  the  pope's  dispensing 
power.  He  observes,  that  the  Son  of  God  submit- 
ted to  a  most  ignominious  death  for  the  redemption 
of  human  souls,  which,  without  mercy,  were  deli- 
vered to  wolves  and  bears.  His  uprightness  and 
magnanimity  were  evinced  by  this  step,  but  no 
good  effect  appeared.  To  explain  and  enforce  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  prove  the  whole 
structure  of  the  papacy  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
those  doctrines,  would  have  been  a  far  more  likely 
method  of  promoting  the  edification  of  the  Church  ; 
but  to  this  task  the  light  and  knowledge  of  thebishop 
were  unequal.  He  was  for  some  time  so  dejected 
with  the  disappointment  which  he  had  met  with, 
that  he  formed  intentions  of  resigning  his  bishopric. 
But,  recollecting  what  ravages  of  the  Church  might 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  step,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  remain  in  his  office,  and  to  do  all  the  good,  which 
the  infelicity  of  the  times  would  permit 

The  bishop  often  preached  to  the  people  in  the 
course  of  his  perambulation  through  his  diocese ; 
and  he  required  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  attend 
the  sermons.  He  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  be 
laborious  in  ministring  to  their  flocks :  and  the  lazy 
Italians,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  letters,  had 
been  intruded  into  opulent  benefices,  and  who  nei- 
ther understood  the  language  of  the  people,  nor 
wished  to  instruct  them,  were  the  objects  of  his 
detestation.  He  would  often  with  indignation  cast 
the  papal  bulls  out  of  his  hands,  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  comply  with  them,  saying,  that  he  should 
be  the  friend  of  Satan,  if  he  should  commit  the  care 
of  souls  to  foreigners.  Innocent,  however,  per- 
sisting in  his  plan,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to 
adroit  an  Italian,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  English 

*  Ste  an  account  of  the  effect  of  ttiis  clause,  in  page  50.  Set 
alwtha  note  in  p.  40. 
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^guage,   to  a  very  rich  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Groueteite 
ju&coln  ;    and  Grosseteste,  refusing  to  obey,  was  5usPeild,rd- 
suspended.      Whether  the  sentence  of  suspension 
ms  formally   repealed,  or  not,  does  not  appear. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  bishop  continued  to  exercise 
Vis  episcopal  functions ;  and  shortly  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  facts,  which  prove  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  with  what  impunity  he  despised  the  papal 
mandates. 

Observing  that  churches  appropriated  to  religious  H<*  obtains 
houses  had  not  always  stated  vicars,  and  that  where  tVreguU- 
vicarages  existed,  they  were  often  meanly  endowed,  £°n  of  ,ho 
he  obtained  at  length  in  1 250,  a  bull  from  Innocent      ""Vf"' 

1  •  ii  rrn  A.  D. 

to  empower  him  to  regulate  these  matters.  Ihe  l2<o. 
evil  was  indeed  enormous ;  but  the  persevering  zeal 
of  the  bishop,  supported  by  the  extensive  influence 
of  his  character,  prevailed  at  length  in  some  degree 
over  the  pope's  usurpations ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  vicarages  in  his  diocese  were  at  length 
regulated.  A  pious  and  upright  perseverance  in 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  amidst  many  vexatious 
disappointments,  is  seldom  altogether  in  vain  ;  and 
this  wise  and  encouraging  order  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment is  extremely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

Grosseteste  united  the  labours  of  his  pen  to  those 
of  the  episcopal  office.  He  began  a  comment  on 
the  Psalter,  though  he  lived  not  to  finish  the  work ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  known  no  other  recreation, 
than  what  naturally  arose  from  the  variety  of  his 
religious  employments. 

In  January  1253,  Innocent  was  desirous  of  pre-  Jhe  P0** 
ferring  his  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  in  the  cathe-  nephew \o» 
dral  of  Lincoln ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he,  by  letter,  p™°"^nV 
directed  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  give  him  the     A#  ^m ' 
first  canonry  that  should  be  vacant.    This  was  to    1253. 
be  done  by  provision  ;  for  that  was  the  decent 
term  employed  by  the  .pontiff  when  he  undertook 
to  provide  a  successor  to  a  benefice  beforehand, 
vot.  iv.  E 
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under  pretence  of  correcting  the  abuse  of  long  va- 
,  cancies.  Innocent  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined in  this  instance  to  intimidate  the  bishop  into 
submission.  He  declared,  that  any  other  disposal 
of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and  void  ;  and  that 
he  would  excommunicate  every  one  who  should 
dare  to  disobey  his  injunction.  He  wrote  to  two 
Italians,  his  agents  in  England,  ordering  them  to 
ensure  and  complete  the  appointment,  with  his  usual 
clause  of  non  obstante  ;  a  clause  pregnant  with 
the  most  intolerable  abuses  ;  for  it  Bet  aside  all 
statutes  and  customs,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way 
to  the  present  humour  of  the  pope  *. 
=  Grosseteste,  resolute  in  his  disobedience,  wrote 
an  epistle  on  this  occasion,  which  has  made  his 
name  immortal.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  saw 
more  Clearly  the  corruptions  of  the  popedom,  which, 
however,  he  still  looked  on  as  of  divine  authority. 
But  if  we  set  aside  this  remnant  of  the  prejudices  of 
education,  he  argues  altogether  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. Some  extracts  of  the  epistle  may  deserve 
the  reader's  attention  f.  "  I  am  not  disobedient  to 
the  Apostolical  precepts. — I  am  bound  by  the 
divine  command  to  obey  them.  Our  Saviour  Christ 
saitb,  whosoever  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me.— 
Our  lord  the  Pope  appears  to  be  his  type  and  re- 
presentative. It  is  impossible  then  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  apostolical  see  can  be  repugnant  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  TheNON  obstante 
clause  overflows  with  uncertainty,  fraud,  and  deceit, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man.  Next  to  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  which 
shall  be  in  the  latter  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  than  to  destroy 
men's  souls,  by  defrauding  them  of  the  benefit  of 
the  pastoral  office.    Those,"  who  serve  their  own 

*  Fascic.  rer.  Vol.  II.  ft*.    .     , 

t  See  Fox,  Vol.  I.  p.  365.  and  M.  Puis,  p.  870.     Fwclc. 
rer.'  Vol.11.  400- 
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eamal  desires  by  means  of  the  milk  and  pool  of  the  cent. 
qheep  of  Christ,  and  do  not  minister  die  pastoral  ^  X^L 
office  to  the  salvation  of  the  flock,  are  guilty  of 
destroying  souls.  Two  enormous  evils  are  in  this 
way  committed.  In  one  respect  they  sin  directly 
against  God  himself,  who  is  essentially  good ;  in 
another  against  the  image  of  God  in  man,  which,  by 
the  reception  of  grace,  is  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature.— -For  the  holy  apostolical  see  to  be  accessory 
to  so  great  wickedness,  would  be  a  horrible  abuse  of 
the  fulness  of  power,  an  entire  separation  from  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  a  proximity  to  the 
two  princes  of  darkness  *.  No  man,  faithful  to 
the  said  see,  can,  with  an  unspotted  conscience, 
obey  such  mandates,  even  if  they  were  seconded  by 
the  high  order  of  angels  themselves ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  faithful  Christian  ought  to  oppose  them 
with  all  his  might.  It  is  therefore  in  perfect  con- 
sistence with  my  duty  of  obedience,  that  I  withstand 
these  enormities,  so  abominable  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  the  aposto- 
lical see,  and  so  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
firith,  ,  I  say  then,  this  see  cannot  act  but  to  edifi- 
cation; but  your  provisions  are  to  destruction. 
The  holy  see  neither  can  nor  ought  to  attempt 
any  such  thing ;  for  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the 
Heavenly  Father,  hath  revealed  such  doctrines." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  epistle  was  written  to 
the  pope  directly,  or  to  some  of  his  agents.  It  was 
meant,  ho wever,  for  his  inspection ;  and  it  affords  a 
'marvellous  instance  of  that  Christian  boldness  and 
honesty  for  which  Grosseteste  is  so  justly  renowned. 
—Sullied,  indeed,  were  the  qualities  of  this  good 
man  with  much  doctrinal  error,  but  ever  animated 
by  a'  true  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls. 

Innocent,  on  receiving  the  positive  denial,  ae* 

*  H*  seems  to  mean  the  Devil  and  Antichrist. 

E  2 
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companied  with  such  warm  remonstrances,  was 
incensed  beyond  measure :  and  "  Who,"  said  he, 
"  is  this  old  dotard,  who  dares  to  judge  my  ac- 
tions ?  By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  I  were  not  restrained 
by  my  generosity,  I  would  make  him  an  example  and 
a  spectacle  to  all  mankind .  Is  not  the  king  of  England 
my  vassal,  and  my  slave  ?  and,  if  I  gave  the  word, 
would  he  not  throw  him  into  prison,  and  load  him 
with  infamy  and  disgrace?"  In  so  low  a  light  did 
the  bishop  of  Rome  behold  the  monarch  of  this 
island  !  But  king  John  had  reduced  his  kingdom 
into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  same 
vassalage  continued  all  the  days  of  his  pusillanimous 
successor.  The  cardinals,  however,  who  saw  the 
danger  which  the  pope  incurred  by  his  arrogance 
and  temerity,  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  resent- 
ment Giles,  in  particular,  a  Spanish  cardinal, 
said  *,  "  It  is  not  expedient  for  you  to  proceed 
against  the  bishop  in  that  violent  manner.  For 
what  he  saith  is  certainly  true,  nor  can  we  with  de- 
cency condemn  him.  He  is  a  holy  man,  more  so  than 
we  ourselves  are ;  a  man  of  excellent  genius,  and 
of  the  best  morals ;  no  prelate  in  Christendom  is 
thought  to  excel  him.  By  this  time,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  truths  expressed  in  this  epistle  are  divulged 
among  many ;  and  they  will  stir  up  numbers  against 
us.  The  clergy,  both  of  France  and  England,  know 
the  character  of  the  man,  nor  is  it  possible  to  cast 
any  stigma  upon  him.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  great 
philosopher,  an  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin  and 
Greek  literature,  zealous  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  reader  of  theology  in  the  schools,  a  popular 
preacher,  a  lover  of  chastity,  and  an  enemy  of 
simony."  Others  joined  with  Giles  in  the  same 
sentiments.  On  the  whole,  the  cardinals  advised 
the  pope  to  connive  at  these  transactions,  test  some 
tumult  might  arise  in  the  church,  for  they  said,  it 

•  Fo*,  Vol.  t  p.  36^.     Pegge,  p.  248. 
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-was  an  evident  truth,  that  a  revolt  from  the  church  cent. 
of  Rome  -would  one  day  take  place  in  Christendom.  .  x^lL 
It  seems  there  were  even  then  some  discerning 
spirits,  who  eould  foresee,  that  so  unrighteous  a 
domination  would  in  time  be  brought  to  a  close.  Yet 
the  prevalence  of  ambition  and  avarice  induced  them 
to  support  their  domination,  though  they  were  con- 
vinced of  its  iniquity. 

But  the  fury  of  Innocent  was  not  to  be  allayed.  Grouetes 
He  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ^""^ 
against  Grosseteste ;  and  nominated  Albert,  one  of  ty  the 
his  nuncios,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  The  bishop  ^{^o 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  decree.     What  the  cardinals  foresaw, 
came  to  pass ;  the  pope's  commands  were  univer- 
sally neglected ;  and  the  bishop  continued  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  dignity. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year  th«  bisb 
1 253,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  at  his  ukcn  lM  • 
alace  at  Buckden ;  and  he  sent  for  friar  John  de  A*  ' 
t.  Giles,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  *** 
Church.  He  blamed  Giles  and  his  brethren  the 
Dominicans,  and  also  the  Franciscans,  because, 
though  their  orders  were  founded  in  voluntary 
poverty,  thSy  did  not  rebuke  the  vices  of  the 
great  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  he,  "  that  both  the 
pope,  unless  he  amend  his  errors,  and  the  friars, 
except  they  endeavour  to  restrain  him,  will  be  de- 
servedly exposed  to  everlasting  death."  We  may 
hence  collect  what  was  the  foundation  of  that  re- 
spect which  the  bishop  was  wont  to  pay  to  the 
friars  ;  it  was  the  eclat  of  their  voluntary  poverty, 
which  he  hoped  would  have  enabled  them  to  be 
faithful  dispensers  of  the  word  of  God,  as  by  it 
they  seemed  to  be  removed  above  the  temptations 
of  avarice.  If  a  man  of  his  understanding  was 
deceived  by  their  feigned  sanctity,  it  ought  to  be  less 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  world  at  large  was  im- 
posed on  by  the  same  cause ;  and  that  the  institution 

*3 
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Chap,  of  these  orders  proved  so  convenient  a  support  to 
l  "•  .  the  popedom  for  several  generations.  The  mind 
of  Grosseteste  was  always  more  clear  in  discerning 
the  Evd  of  true  religion  than  it  was  in  discovering 
the  means  of  promoting  it.  Upright,  intrepid, 
disinterested,  and  constantly  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  God,  he  yet  failed  to  bring  about  the  good  which 
he  had  conceived  in  his  heart,  because  he  had  too 
little  acquaintance  with  "  the  mystery  of  godliness," 
and  because  he  too  much  relied  on  moral  and  pru- 
dential plans  for  that  reformation  of  mankind,  which 
is  sought  in  vain  from  every  thing,  except  from  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  bishop  was  rapidly  advancing  towards 
eternity :  and  he  seems  now  to  have  had  more 
powerful  manifestations  of  divine  truth  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  than  any  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  favoured.  His  zeal  evidently  arose  from  the 
purest  charity.  Superior  to  selfish  considerations, 
he  was  absorbed  in  meditations  concerning  the 
Church ;  and  we  have  from  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian* an  account:  of  his  last  conversations  with  hU 
chaplains,  in  which  there  was  probably  something 
still  more  evangelical  than  what  they  or  the  histo- 
rian could  understand.  It  is,  however,  obr  duty  td 
report  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us  ;  and  clergymen  at 
least  will  find  it  worth  their  attention. 

'*  In  October,  the  bishop,  oppressed  with  a  fatal 
distemper,  whatever  it  was,  sent  for  some  of  his" 
chaplains,  and  conversed  with  them.  Christ,  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,  came  into  the  world  to  save  souls ; 
ought  not  he,  then,  who  takes  pains  to  ruin  souls, 
to  he  denominated  Antichrist?  Our  God  built  the 
universe  in  six  days,  but  he  laboured  more  than 
thirty  years  to  restore  man  when  fallen.  Is  not  then 
the  destroyer  of  sonls,  the  Antichrist  and  the  enemy 
of  God?    The  pope  is  not  ashamed  impudently  td 

*"■"  "•Mitt  Park. 
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awnul,  \>y   his  clauses  of  non  obstante,  the     cent, 
►ctees  of  the  holy  pontiffs,  his  predecessors.  Many  » 
thet  popes  have  afflicted  the  Church;  this  Inno- 
ijMiT  has    enslaved  it  more  than  they."    He  then 
recounts  their  usurious  and  fraudulent  proceedings 
ib  England,  and  inveighs  against  the  arts  of  amaa~ 
iag  money  practised  by  the  friars  on  account  of  the 
crusades.     I  have  seen,  said  he,  an  instrument,  in 
which  it  was  inserted,  that  those,  who,  in  their  wills, 
devised  money  for  the  use  of  the  crusades,  should! 
receive  judgment  in  proportion  to  the  sum  they 
gave.     He  then  exposed  the  scandalous  practice  of 
disposing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  lamented 
(hat  the  friars,  the  devotees  of  poverty,  were  now 
converted  into  tax-gatherers  to  the  pope,  belying  the 
habit  they  wore,  while  they  were  made  more  secular 
than  ever.  The  bishop,  indignant  at  these  and  other 
horrible  proceedings,  observed,  "  The  Church  can 
never  be  delivered  from  this  Egyptian  bondage,  but 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;"  and  while   he  was 
scarcely  able  to  speak  for  sighs  and  tears,  his  breath 
and  his  voice  failed  him.     He  might  be  sharpened 
in   his  accusations  by  the  personal  ill  treatment 
which  he  himself  had  received  ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  he  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
a  most  just  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 
And  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  he  had  lived  so 
long  a  time,  and  remained  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  only  Christian  armour  of  doctrine,  which  can 
eut  down  the  powers  of  Antichrist     He  died  at  Greueiett 
Buckden,  October  9,  1253.     Innocent  heard  of  Bu'kden, 
his  death  with  pleasure;  and  said  with  exultation,     a.  d. 
"  I  rejoice,  and  let  every  true  son  of  the  Roman     i?53 
church  rejoice  with  me,  that  my  great  enemy  is  re- 
moved."   He  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  king 
Henry,  requiring  him  to  take  up  the  bishop's  body, 
to  cast  it  out  of  the  church,  and  to  burn  it.     The 
cardinals,  however,  opposed  the  tyrant ;  and  the 
letter  was  never  sent,  probably  on  account  of  the 
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chap,     decline  of  Innocent's  health  ;  for  he  died  the  suc- 

i __; -  ceeding  year. 

M.  Paris,  though  most  superstitiously  attached  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  prejudiced  against  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  the 
ancient  monastic  orders,  was,  however,  a  man  of 
probity  and  honour ;  and  he  has  leftsuch  atestimony 
to  the  character  of  Grosscteste,  as  deserves  to  be 
presented  to  the  reader*. 

Hi  i-i,;,r.H>       "  The  holy  bishop  Robert  departed  this  world, 

tf.  fltii.  which  he  never  loved,  and  which  was  always  to  him 
as  a  place  of  banishment.  He  was  the  open  re- 
prover both  of  my  lord  the  pope,  and  of  the  king, 
and  the  censurer  of  the  prelates,  the  corrector  of 
monks,  the  director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  the 
clergy,  the  supporter  of  scholars,  the  preacher  to 
the  laity,  the  punisher  of  incontinence,  the  diligent 
investigator  of  various  writings,  and  lastly  he  was 
the  scourge  of  lazy  and  selfish  Romans,  whom  he 
heartily  despised.  In  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
table,  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful  and  affable. 
In  the  spiritual  table,  devout,  humble;  and  contrite. 
In  the  episcopal  office,  diligent,  venerable,  and  in- 
defatigable." The  historian  adds  to  this,  "  that 
even  in  those  instances  of  discipline,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  bear  the  hardest  on  the  monk,  he  was 
allowed  to  have  acted  always  with  the  purest 
intentions." 

Grosseteste  appears  to  have  had  no  great  turn 
for  public  business ;  he  neglected  it  for  the  most 
part:  nor  did  he  frequent  the  court.  The  salvation 
of  souls  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
mouth ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  many, 
whose  evangelical  light  is  far  superior  to  his,  resem- 
bled him  in  tenderness  and  conscience,  in  unwearied 
Activity  and  zeal,  and  in  genuine  humility  and  mo- 
desty of  spirit,  with  which,  notwithstanding  the 

-    *  Matt.  I'aris,  p.  876.       Edit.  Loud.  1640. 
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^^Avantage  of  a  temper  plainly  irascible  in  a  great    cf 

te^?ee»  **e  was  veiT  eminently  endowed. 

\vl  one  of  his  letters  he  shows  the  idea  which  he 
\^ formed  of  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  office*. 
"  V  Awe  not,  for  the  love  of  God,"  says  he,  "  confer 
ihe  care  of  souls  on  any  person,  who  will  not  sedu- 
lously discharge  the  office  in  person.  The  office 
itself  is  of  the  last  importance ;  it  requires  a  gover- 
nor always  resident,  who  applies  himself  to  it, 
with  vigilance,  prudence,  diligence,  and  fervour; 
who  preaches  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  season  and 
out  of  season ;  who  exhibits  himself  an  example  of 
good  works ;  who,  when  he  gives  salutary  admoni- 
tion and  is  not  regarded,  can  grieve  and  lament; 
who  shakes  his  hands  from  holding  bribes ;  "who  so 
evidently  applies  to  pious  uses  the  pecuniary  fines, 
which  he  receives  for  the  punishment  of  faults,  that 
he  is  perfectly  free  from  all  suspicion  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  on  that  account;  who  is  delighted, 
when  he  can  with  a  good  conscience  acquit  the 
accused ;  whom  no  prejudice,  passion,  intreaty,  or 
gift,  or  partiality,  can  divert  from  the  path  of  rec- 
titude ;  who  delights  in  labour,  and  whose  whole 
desire  is  to  profit  souls/'  He,  who  in  an  age  of 
superstition,  which  afforded  so  many  temptations  to 
venality  and  corruption,  could  act  according  to  the 
spirit  of  these  rules,  must  have  been  possessed  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  have  been  superior  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

To  have  so  much  enlarged  on  the  character  and 
transactions  of  a  man  so  little  distinguished,  in 
regard  to  evangelical  knowledge,  as  bishop  Grosse- 
teste  was,  from  the  common  herd  of  papists  in  his 
time,  might  seem  to  need  an  apology,  were  I  not 
sensible,  that  the  eminence  of  his  practical  god- 
liness demonstrates,  that  he  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  fundamentals  of  Divine  Truth; 
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chap,     and,  that  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader  may 
z_  vrL   ,  receive  edification  from  a  light  which  burned  with 
steadiness  in  the  Church  of  God,  though  in  much 
obscurity. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  the  bishop's  knowledge 
of  fundamental  truths  is  not  only  to  be  collected 
by  fair  inferences,  but  is  also  direct  and  positive. 
Sermoai  of  A  number  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript  are  still 
Oioueiejie.  extant*.  I  have  examined  one  of  these  throughout, 
which  was  preached  from  our  Saviour's  words  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor, 
for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Let  it  suffice  to 
condense  the  ideas  contained  in  this  sermon  into  a 
narrow  compass,  by  a  very  short  abridgment,  which 
to  the  best  of  my  power  shall  be  faithful  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  author,  though  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  translate  accurately  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  the  original. 

He  undertakes  to  describe  the  poverty  recom- 
mended hi  the  text,  which,  by  comparison  with 
another  evangelist  f,  appears  to  be  poverty  in  spirit." 
This  poverty,  he  observes,  is  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  the  elect  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Its  foundation,  he 
tells  us,  is  laid  in  real  humility,  which  disposes  a 
tttan  to  feel,  that  he  has  nothing,  except  what  he  has 
received  from  above.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  hu- 
mility in  this  view  belonged  to  Adam  before  he  fell. 
But  the  humility  of  a  sinner  has  a  still  deeper  root 
The  humble  man  not  only  sees  that  he  has  nothing 
in  himself,  but  he  is  also  stripped  of  all  desire 
to  possess  in  himself  the  springs  of  self-exaltation. 
Condemned  in  himself,  and  corrupt  before  God,  he 
despairs  of  help  from  his  own  powers,  and  in  seek- 
ing he  finds  HIM,  who  is  the  true  life,  wisdom,  and 
health,  who  is  all  in  all,  even  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God,  who  descended  into  our  vale  of  sin  and  misery, 

•  They  are  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  York. 
■f  Matu  v. 
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flat  he  might  rise  us  from  their  depths.  By  lean-  cent. 
ulg  on  him  atone,  every  true  Christian  rises  into 
tftie  life,  and  peace,  and  joy.  He  lives  in  h  i  s  life, 
I16  &&  tight  in  his  light,  he  is  invigorated  with  h  i  * 
warmth,  and  he  grows  in  h  i  s  strength,  and  leaning 
upoti  the  Beloved,  his  soul  ascends  upwards.  The 
lower  ht  sinks  in  humility,  the  higher  he  rises  toward 
God.  He  is  sensible  that  he  not  only  is  nothing  in 
himself,  but  that  he  has  also  lost  what  he  had  gra- 
tuitously received,  has  precipitated  himself  into 
misery,  and  so  subjected  himself  to  the  slavery  of 
the  devil ;  and  lastly,  that  he  has  no  internal  resourced 
for  recovery.  Thus  be  is  induced  to  place  his  whole 
dependence  on  the  Lord;  to  abhor  himself,  and 
altvayS  to  prefer  others,  and  "  to  take  the  lowest 
seat  as  his  own  proper  place. — The  humble  sotrl  is 
called  on  by  our  author,  solicitously  to  examine  him- 
self, whether  he  really  demonstrates  in  his  tempers 
tod  practice  this  grace  of  humility ;  and  to  beware! 
lest,  even  if  be  do  find  some  evidences  of  it  in  his* 
soul,  he  be  inflated  with  the  discovery,  because  he 
ought  to  khoW,  that  it  is  from  the  Lord  alone  that 
lie  is  what  he  is ;  and  that  he  ought  no  more  to  boast 
of  hiniSelf  than  the  shining  colours  in  the  glass  should 
"florjr  iii  that  splendour,  which  they  derive  entirely 
>oin  the  solar  rays.  He  observes,  that  the  tempt- 
ations to  self-cohiplacency  are  the  effect  of  Satanic! 
injections;  and  that  it  behoves  him,  who  would  be 
found  unfeignedly  humble,  to  see  whether  he  has 
the  genuine  marks  of  humility  in  practice ;  whether, 
for  instance,  he  can  bear  to  be  rebuked  by  an  infe- 
rior, whether  he  is  nbt  rendered  insolent  by  honours, 
whether  he  is  not  inflated  by  praise,  whether  among 
equals  he  is  the  first  to  labour,  and  the  last  to  exalt 
himself,  whether  he  can  render  blessings  for  cursesr 
and  good  for  evil.  By  such  methods  of  self-examin- 
ation he  is  to  check  the  ebullitions  of  vain-gloryr 
with  which  the  teirfpter  is  apt  to  inspire  those,  who 
seem  to  have  made  some  proficiency  in  grace.     If 
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that  proficiency  be  real,  let  them  take  care  never 
,  to  conceive  of  it  as  something  separate  from  Christ: 
he  alone  dwelling  in  them  by  his  Siprit  produces 
all  that  is  good,  and  to  him  alone  the  praise 
belongs. 

To  the  directions  and  cautions  concerning  humi- 
lity, which  indeed  form  the  most  evangelical  and 
most  useful  part  of  the  sermon,  the  bishop  adds 
some  directions  concerning  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  On  the 
latter  subject  he  quotes  Augustine  and  Gregory,  on 
the  former  he  addresses  his  audience,  as  having 
already  embraced  voluntary  poverty.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  discourse  was  addressed  to  a  com- 
?>any  of  Ascetics  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
abours  with  great  correctness  to  prevent  them  from 
presumptuously  imagining  themselves  to  be  just  and 
righteous.  Throughout  the  discourse  there  is  ex- 
cellent matter,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  humble 
the  proud ;  but  there  is  very  little  to  encourage  the 
sincere.  He  seems  to  have  do  idea  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a  state  of  solid  peace  and  joy;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  Like  most  of  the  very  best  divines, 
who  wrote  in  those  days,  he  knew  not  the  just 
nature  of  the  Christian  article  of  justification  by 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  though  he  appears 
to  have  trusted  in  h  i  m  for  eternal  salvation,  and 
knew  too  well  his  own  deficiencies,  to  put  any  trust 
in  himself,  yet  he  evidently  wanted  the  full  assur- 
ance of  understanding  of  the  htsteu?  of  godli- 
ness*, and  could  not,  with  his  inefficacious  religious 
views,  have  access  with  confidence  by  the 
faith  of  Jesusf. 

The  honest  and  intrepid  spirit,  with  which  this 
excellent  prelate  opposed  the  scandalous  practices 
pf  pope  Innocent  IV.  has  sufficiently  appeared  in 
he  course  of  this  chapter.  But  the  Christian  reader 

*  CoIom.  ii.  a.  t  Eph.  iii.  is. 
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may  not  be  displeased  to  see  additional  proofs  of  £ent. 
the  genuine  humility  of  his  mind.  Self-righteousness  .  X*TL 
and  self-confidence  seem  to  have  been  his  aversion 
in  the  extreme.  Dependence  on  God  as  a  recon- 
ciled Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  his  grand  practical 
principle. — The  following  passages  are  translated 
from  the  Latin  Opuscula  of  Grosse teste*. 

While  he  was  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  writes  thus :  "  Nothing  that  occurs  in 
'  your  letters  ought  to  give  me  more  pain  than  your 
styling  me  a  person  invested  with  authority,  and 
endued  with  the  lustre  of  knowledge.  So  far  am  I 
from  thinking  as  you  do,  tbat  I  feel  myself  unfit 
even  to  be  the  disciple  of  a  person  of  authority ; 
moreover,  in  innumerable  matters  which  are  objects 
of  knowledge,  I  perceive  myself  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance.  But  did  I  really  possess  the 
great  qualities  you  ascribe  to  me,  h  e  alone  would  be 
worthy  of  the  praise,  and  the  whole  of  it  ought  to 
be  referred  unto  h  i  m,  to  whom  we  daily  say,  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give 
theglory." 

The  same  modesty  and  self-abasement  accom- 
panied him  to  the  episcopal  chair.  In  his  subse- 
quent letters  he  usually  styled  himself,  "  Robert, 
by  divine  permission  the  poor  minister  of  the  church 
of  Lincoln." 

On  the  important  subject  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner :  "  Grace 
is  that  good  pleasure  of  God,  whereby  he  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  us  what  we  have  not  deserved ;  and 
the  gift  is  for  our  advantage,  not  His.  Wherefore 
it  is  very  clear,  that  all  the  good  we  possess,  whe- 
ther it  be  natural,  or  freely  conferred  afterwards, 
proceeds  from  the  grace  of  God ;  because  there  is 
no  good  thing,  the  existence  of  which  he  does  not 
will ;  and  for  God  to  will  any  thing,  is  to  do  it ; 

•  Vol.  II.  Fascic.  rer. 
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therefore  there  can  be  no  good  of  which  he  is  not 
,  the  author.  He  it  is,  who  turns  the  human  will  from 
evil,  and  converts  it  to  good,  and  also  causes  it  to 
persevere  in  the  same.  Nevertheless  man's  free- 
will operates  in  this  matter,  as  the  grain  shoots  by 
an  external  germinative  power,  and  by  the  beat  of 
the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  For  if  it 
were  impossible  that  we  should  turn  from  the  evil 
and  be  converted  to  the  good,  we  should  not  be 
commendable  in  so  doing,  nor  should  we  be  ordered 
in  Scripture  to  do  so.  And  again,  if  we  could  do 
this  without  the  grace  of  God,  there  would  be  no 
propriety  in  praying  to  God  for  it,  nor  would  our 

success  depend  upon  his  will A  will  to  do 

good,  by  which  a  man  becomes  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  grace  freely  given.  The  divine  will 
is  grace  ;  and  grace  is  then  said  to  be  infused,  when 
the  Divine  will  begins  to  operate  upon  our  will." 

This  extract  contains  a  fair  representation  of 
Grosseteste's  sentiments ;  and  may  be  thought  the 
more  expedient,  because  some  authors,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  faith  of  this  good  prelate,  seem  to 
hare  suppressed  .such  expressions  as  did  not  well 
accord  with  their  own  views.  The  historian  endea- 
vours to  avoid  controversy ;  yet  he  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  on  the  subjects  of  grace,  freetwu% 
and  justification,  bishop  Grosseteste  does  not  always 
preserve  an  invariable  consistency.  The  wonder, 
however,  as  hath  been  justly  observed,  ought  to.  be* 
that  he  should  have  seen  so  well  as  he  did.  Is 
general,,  he  was  eloquent  and.  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  ;  fervent  in  spirit, speaking  and  teaching  boldly 
the  things  of  the  Lord  ; — though,  like  Apolios,  he 
sometimes  needed  an  "  Aquila  and  Priscilla  to.  ex- 
pound to  him  die  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
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CHAP.    I. 

THE   GENERAL   STATE    OF   THE    CHURCH 
IN    THIS   CENTURY. 

THE  same  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  same    chap. 
vices  and  immoralities,  which  predominated  < ^ 

in  the  last  century,  discoloured  the  appearance  of 
the  Church  in  this.  Real  Christians  were  still  to  be 
'found  either  only  among  the  Waldenses,  or  else  they 
worshipped  God  in  obscurity  under  the  unspeakable 
disadvantages  of  the  general  corruption.  There 
arose  indeed  in  this  century,  various  sectaries,  be- 
tides the  Waldenses,  who  were  cruelly  persecuted 
both  by  popes  and  emperors  ;  of  whom,  therefore, 
at  first  sight,  we  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  they 
must  have  been  the  real  people  of  God.  I  cannot, 
however,  find  positive  evidence,  that  any  of  them 
professed  the  real  doctrines,  or  were  influenced  by 
the  real  Spirit,  of  Jesus.  Some  of  them  were  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature,  both  in  their  principles 
and  their  practice ;  and  1  mean  not  to  detail  the 
narratives  of  fanaticisms,  with  which  most  ecclesias- 
tical histories  abound.  The  term  Lollard  was  affixed 
in  general  to  all  those,  who  professed,  whether  on 
solid  principles  of  godliness  or  not,  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  than  the 


a  general  name  ot  reproach  give 
piety,  and  not  the  proper  name 
person.     But  it  by  no  means  t 
Mosheim  contends,  that  Waltei 
belonged  to  some  sect  of  the  Re 
The  accounts  of  the  most  eminei 
constantly  represent  him  as  a  pi 
common  use  of  the  term  Lollard 
plied  to  the  followers  of  Wickli 
Raynard,  could  scarcely  have  ob 
had  continued  a  papist  till  his  de 
The  Church  of  God,  therefore 
society,  seems  only  to  have  ei 
people,  whose  history  has  been  r< 
other  sects  the  detail  would  be 
would  be  obscure  and  perplexed 
remarked  the  confusion  of  terms, ' 
obloquy,  or  artifice,  have  introdu< 
siastical  accounts  of  sects  and 
little  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
their  classes,  which  writers  in  d 
made.     Let  us  attend  to  facts  rat 
It  is  certain,  that  there  were  man 

sons    in   this   rpntiirv  onllo/1    Ron 
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power.  Among  all  these,  the  people  called  Wal-  cent. 
denses,  and  called  also  Lollards, — with  what  pro-  ^  x^ 
priety  is  a  question  of  little  importance, — seem 
perfectly  distinguished,  by  their  solid  piety,  sound 
scriptural  judgment,  and  practical  godliness ;  and 
therefore  they  may  justly  be  accounted  to  have 
suffered  for  righteousness  sake ;  while  the  rest,  as 
far  as  certainly  appears,  were  the  martyrs  of  folly, 
turbulence,  or  impiety. 

In  the  East,  the  profession  of  Christianity  still 
pervaded  that  contracted  empire  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  Constantinople  was  the  metropolis.  But  no 
Christian  records  are  come  down  to  us  of  any  thing 
like  the  primitive  Gospel.  Even  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  which  had  existed  in  China,  was  extir- 
pated through  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  powers; 
and  the  famous  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar,  cruelly  per- 
secuted all  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  being 
persuaded,  as  a  Mahometan,  that  it  was  highly 
meritorious  to  destroy  them.  Thus  even  the  form 
of  godliness  declined  in  Asia :  the  power  of  it,  alas  4. 
had  vanished  long  before.  Nor  were  the  attempts, 
which  were  made  in  Europe  to  renew  the  crusades, 
by  means  of  indulgences,  calculated  to  revive  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East,  even  if  they  had 
succeeded.  The  Holy  Land  had  been  lost  in  1 291  ;  Holy  L*nd 
and  an  army  was  collected  in  1363,  under  the  aus-  lost: 
pices  of  pope  Urban  V.  commanded  by  John  king  *•  D# 
of  France,  that  same  monarch,  who  had  been  taken  1 29]  • 
prisoner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers.  But  John  departed  this  life,  and 
Urban's  hopes  from  the  crusade  were  blasted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boundaries  of  Christianity 
had  been  gradually  extended  in  Europe  *.  Jagello, 
duke  of  Lithuania,  was  now  almost  the  only  pagan 
prince  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  And  he, 
influenced  by  secular  views,  became  a  Christian  in 

•  Mosheim,  Vol.1,  p.  713. 
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CHAP,  name  and  profession,  and  by  this  means  acquired 
■  _[',,  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  Teutonic  knights  con- 
tinued also  the  military  methods  of  obliging  the 
Prussians  and  Livoniansto  profess  the  Gospel,  and 
completed  in  this  century,  what  they  had  begun  in 
the  last. 

The  maxims  and  examples  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were  unspeakably  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  godli- 
ness in  this  century.  The  practice  of  provisions, 
which  had  so  much  inflamed  the  zeal  of  bishop 
Grosseteste,  was  now  reduced  into  a  system  by  the 
popes  who  resided  in  France,  and  all  Europe  com- 
plained of  their  impositions.  In  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  almost  upon 
every  vacancy  the  court  of  Rome  pretended  to  fill 
the  sees  in  this  way  *.  Indeed  its  ambition  and 
avarice  were  unbounded  :  it  claimed  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  all  offices  in  the  Church  both  great  and 
small,  and  in  that  way  amassed  incredible  sums. 
That  same  Boniface  vm.  whom  we  left  in  the  pon- 
tifical see  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  filled  the 
Christian  world  with  the  noise  and  turbulence  of 
his  ambition.  He  followed  the  steps  of  Hildebrand, 
and  attempted  to  be  equally  despotic  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  it  was,  who  forbad  the 
clergy  to  pay  any  thing  to  princes  without  his  per- 
mission f.  He  also  instituted  a  jubilee,  which,  was 
>  to  be  renewed  every  hundred  years,  by  which  he 
granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all  strangers,  who 
jw,£  should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
viii.  in   Rome  J.      This  unprincipled  pontiff  died    in 

■*•  "•     extreme  misery  in  1303,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
lB°3-     papacy. 

The  schism  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the 
popedom  was  providentially  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

•  Collier.  +  Do  Pin. 

*  The  successors  or  Boniface,  finding  that  the  jubilee  aug- 
mented the  revenue  of  the  Roman  church,  fixed  its  return  to 
every  twenty-fifth  year. 
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While,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  cent. 
two  or  three  heads  at  the  same  time;  and,  while  .  xiy* 
each  of  the  contending  popes  was  anathematizing 
his  competitors,  the  reverence  of  mankind  for  the 
popedom  itself  was  insensibly  diminished ;  and  the 
labours  of  those,  whom  God  raised  up  to  propagate 
divine  truth,  began  to  be  more  seriously  regarded 
by  men  of  conscience  and  probity. 

In  this  century  flourished  the  celebrated  John  £■■■ 
Duns  Scotus.  Whether  he  was  born  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  has  been  disputed.  That  he 
was  a  famous  schoolman  is  well  known.  But  in  the 
light  of  true  religion,  I  know  nothing  concerning 
him.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Raymund 
Lully,  William  Ockham  of  Surrey,  in  England,  and 
of  Petrarch,  that  great  revivor  of  polite  literature  in 
Italy.  These  were  some  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  their  age ;  but  they  helped  not  the  Church  of 
God.  Toward  the  close,  however,  of  this  period, — 
for  the  most  part  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in 
Church-history, — there  arose  in  England  a  Lumi- 
nary #,  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  writings  will 
require  a  distinct  consideration,  and  whom  I  reserve 
to  the  third  chapter.  The  same  country  furnishes  us 
also  with  another  equally  rare  and  excellent,  though 
much  less  celebrated  character,  I  mean  Bradwar- 
dine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  an  account 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.— In  the  remainder 
of  this  it  will  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  particular 
circumstances,  which  may  show  in  what  sort  of  an 
age  Bradwardine  lived. 

The  accounts  of  individuals  in  this  century,  who 
truly  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness,  are 
extremely  scarce.  One  person,  I  find  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  who  seems  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  these 

« 
•    WlCKLIFF. 
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memoirs,  I  mean  Eleazar,  Count  of  Arian  in  Naples, 
born  in  120.3.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fathers  estate.  That  this  youth,  in 
very  affluent  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  passions  are  usually  strong,  could  support 
a  constant  tenor  of  devotion  and  religious  serious- 
ness to  his  death,  which  took  place  about  five  years 
after,  seems  scarcely  to  have  originated  from  prin- 
ciples lower  than  those  of  real  Christianity.  The 
regulations  of  his  household  are  very  remarkable  ; 
some  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  blasphemy  in  my  house, 
nor  any  thing  in  word  or  deed  which  offends  the 
laws  of  decorum. 

"  Let  the  ladies  spend  the  morning  in  reading 
and  prayer,  the  afternoon  at  some  work. 

"  Dice  and  all  games  of  hazard  are  prohibited. 

"  Let  alt  persons  in  my  house  divert  themselves 
at  proper  times,  but  never  in  a  sinful  manner. 

"  Let  there  be  constant  peace  in  my  family ; 
otherwise  two  armies  are  formed  under  my  roof, 
and  the  master  is  devoured  by  them  both. 

"  If  any  difference  arise,  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath. 

"  We  must  bear  with  something,  if  we  have  to 
live  among  mankind.  Such  is  our  frailty,  we  are 
scarcely  in  tune  with  ourselves  a  whole  day  ;  and  if 
a  melancholy  humour  come  on  us,  we  know  not 
well  what  we  would  have. 

"  Not  to  bear  and  not  to  forgive,  is  diabolical ; 
to  love  enemies,  and  to  do  good  for  evil,  is  the  mark 
of  the  children  of  God. 

■  "  Every  evening  all  my  family  shall  be  assembled 
at  a  godly  conference,  in  which  they  shall  hear 
something  of  God  and  salvation.  Let  none  be 
absent  on  pretence  of  attending  to  my  affairs.  I  have 
no  affairs  so  interesting  to  me  as  the  salvation  of 
my  domestics. 
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"  I  seriously  forbid  all  injustice,  which  may  cloak    cejjt. 
itself  under  colour  of  serving  me. 

"  If  I  feel  impatience  under  affront,"  said  he,  on 
one  occasion,  "  I  look  at  Christ  Can  any  thing, 
which  I  suffer,  be  like  to  that  which  he  endured  for 
me?" 

We  are  told  that  his  conduct  in  life  corresponded 
to  these  maxims.  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to 
pass  over  in  silence  such  a  character  as  this,  whom 
general  history,  full  of  the  intrigues  and  ambitious 
enterprizes  of  popes  and  princes,  neither  knows  nor 
regards.  God  has  his  secret  saints  in  the  dullest 
seasons  of  the  Church,  and  Eleazar  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  these.  But  he  was  soon  removed  from 
this  vale  of  sorrow;  for  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  His  behaviour  in  his  last  sickness 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  The  history  of  our 
Saviour's  passion  was  read  to  him  daily,  and  his 
mind  was  consoled  by  this  means  amidst  the  pains 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  *. 

But,  whoever,  in  these  times,  had  any  serious 
impressions  of  religion,  could  scarcely  meet  with 
the  least  solid  instruction;  For  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  was  so  much  disused,  that  it  is  remarked  as 
a  singular  commendation  of  Thomas  De  la  Mare, 
abbot  of  St.  A 1  ban's  in  the  time  of  our  king 
Edward  III.  that  he  preached  in  the  priory  of  Tin* 
mouth,  where  he  presided  before  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  St  Albans,  and  employed  many  secular 
clergy  and  mendicants  to  do  the  same,  perceiving 
the  function  of  preaching  to  be  wholly  omitted  in 
monasteries  f,  little  practised  by  the  seculars,  and 
engrossed  by  the  mendicants.  If  "  faith  comes  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  whenever  Christian  preach* 
ing  is  disused  or  despised,  whether  through  the 
influence  of  superstition  or  of  refinement,  then  god- 

•  Butler,  Vol.  IX.       t  Newcombe's  History  of  St.  Alban'i.  \ 
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chap,     liness  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  principles  of  Chris* 

« „ •  tianity  are  almost  unknown.    A  pious  Eleazar  may 

in  some  measure  supply  the  want  to  his  own  family ; 
but  what  must  be  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the 
world  at  large?  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  by  no 
means  obvious;  they  require  study,  attention,  me- 
ditation; all  the  prejudices  of  our  fallen  nature 
oppose  them  when  brought  into  full  prospect :  how 
dark  then  must  be  the  minds  of  those  who  never 
hear  of  them !  The  formalities  of  monasticism  may 
give  a  false  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  they  cannot 
enlighten  the  understanding,  nor  regulate  the  heart. 
Hence,  amidst  the  most  splendid  appearances  of 
religion,  wickedness  abounded,  and  a  cumbersome 
mass  of  superstitions  was  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  love  of  God  and  man.  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  the  superiors  decked  themselves  with  excess 
of  pompous  attire.  They  wore  vestments  as  rich 
as  art  and  money  could  make  them ;  and  though  they 
changed  their  attire  every  day,  they  could  not  bring 
them  all  into  use.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
during  the  presidency  of  Thomas  De  la  Mare,  an 
abbot,  who  was  looked  on  as  the  mirror  of  piety. 
JSSla  to  Some  attempts  were,  however,  made  in  England 
A.  d.  to  stem  the  torrent  of  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
1 265.  Even  in  the  preceding  century,  about  the  year  1 265*, 
a  national  Synod,  held  at  London  under  Othobon, 
the  pope's  legate  undertook  to  reform  the  abuses, 
of  which  the  whole  nation  loudly  complained. 
This  synod,  in  which  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
clergymen  were  present  as  well  as  English,  was 
looked  on  as  of  great  authority,  and  as  a  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  Church.  Several  of 
its  canons  are  still  in  force,  and  make  part  of  the 
canon  lawf.  The  ninth  canon  provides  against  the 
evil  of  non-residence,  obliges  the  clergyman  pre- 

*  Collier. 

f  Several  of  these  canons  are  only  Otho's  constitutions  con- 
firmed and  enforced  with  further  pe  niloe*. 
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seated  to  a  benefice,  to  resign  his  other  preferments,  cent. 
and  swear  to  reside.  The  twentieth  provides  against  ^IV- 
commutations  for  offences,  and  forbids  the  arch- 
deacon ever  to  receive  money  on  such  accounts ;  for, 
"  such  practices,"  say  the  synod,  "  amount,  in  effect, 
to  the  grant  of  a  licence  to  sin."  Severe,  but  just 
censure  of  the  whole  papal  doctrine  of  indulgences ! 
How  little  room  was  there  to  hope,  that  this  canon 
would  be  strictly  observed  in  archdeaconries,  or  in 
any  other  limited  district,  while  the  supreme  rulers 
of  the  Church  were  breaking  it  continually ! 

In  a  council  held  at  Lambeth  in  1281  *,  a  canon  Council  at 
was  enacted,  which  lays  down  rules  of  preaching  Ltmbeth  "■ 
concerning  the  fundamental   articles  of  religion.     A"oD" 
It  contains  some  wholesome  truths,  but  mixed  with  * 

much  superstition.    But  the  worst  part  of  the  canon 
is,  that  the  parish-priest  was  obliged  to  explain  these 
fundamental  articles  only  once  a  quarter.     One  is 
almost  tempted  to  think,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  formerly  prohibited  some  abuses,  merely 
to  save  appearances,  and  were  afraid,  lest  frequency 
of  preaching  might  prove  the  means  of  a  complete 
reformation.     In  this  same   council   at  Lambeth 
they  allow  the    blood  of  Christ   in  the  lesser 
churches,  only  to  the  priest,  and  the  wine  which 
they  granted  to  the  laity,  they  said,  was  merely 
wine.     It  was  expressly  declared,  that  the  whole 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  wqp  given  at  once  under 
the  species  of  bread ;  though  sometimes  a  cup  of 
wine  was  given  to  the  people  |.    And  thus  the 
mnovation  of  denying  to  the  laity  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  gradually  introduced.    This  was  one 
of  the  latest,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
shameless  and  absurd  corruptions  of  popery,  des- 
titute of  every  ground  of  argument,  either  from 
Scripture  or  common  sense ;    nor  is  it  easy  to 

♦  Collier. 

f  SpeJman,  Concil.  p.  329.     Henry's  Hist.  Book  V. 
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CHAP,  conceive  how  it  could  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
'■  i  ,  Christendom.  Was  it,  that  those  who  invented  it, 
intended  to  strengthen  men's  minds  in  the  belief  of 
transubstantiation,  and  also  by  sensible  marks  to 
impress  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  clergy  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  certainly  find,  that  in  the  century,  which  we  are 
at  present  reviewing,  superstition  has  advanced 
some  steps  farther. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  princes,  it  was  natural  for 
those  who  groaned  under  Romish  oppressions,  to 
expect  some  relief.  But  the  pusillanimous  conduct 
of  bis  father,  Henry  HI.  had,  during  a  very  long 
reign,  enabled  the  popes  to  enslave  the  nation  com- 
pletely, and  unless  the  successor  had  himself  felt  the 
spirit  of  godliness,  of  which  there  are  no  evidences, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self for  the  good  of  the  Church.  Edward  indeed 
was  very  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  peace; 
but  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  did  little  for  his 
country.  He  paid,  though  with  reluctance,  the 
tribute  imposed  on  king  John,  which  had  been 
remitted  to  Rome  all  the  days  of  Henry  III.  He 
would  not,  however,  allow  it  to  be  called  a  tribute ; 
and  he  constantly  maintained  that  he  was  not  a 
vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  His  weak  son  and 
successor,  Edward  II,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  capable  of  relieving  the  nation;  but  under 
Edward  III.  something  was  done  to  restrain  the 
encroachments  of  the  popedom.  This  great  prince 
resolutely  refused  to  pay  the  annual  stipend  to 
Rome,  and  procured  a  parliamentary  declaration, 
that  king  John  had  no  right  to  reduce  the  English 
realm  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  By  the  statute  of 
provisors  he  secured  the  rights  of  patrons  and 
electors  of  livings  against  the  claims  of  the  papal 
see,  and  outlawed  those  who  should  dare  to  appeal 
to  Rome. 
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-  On  the  Continent  also  the  papal  tyranny  met  cent. 
with  some  opposition.  The  emperor  Lewis  was  ^  x^ 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  VI.  because  he 
had  dared  to  exercise  the  imperial  authority,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  electors,  without 
waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the  pope ;  and  so 
prevalent  was  the  reign  of  superstition,  that  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  renounce  the  imperial  dignity. 
There  was  not  wanting,  however,  some  learned 
men,  who  protested  against  these  papal  usurpations, 
and  particularly  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  published 
a  defence  of  the  emperor's  authority  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  pope,  and  maintained  some 
protestant  positions,  not  only  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical government,  but  also  in  support  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  more  important,  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel.  In  substance  he  appears  to  have 
held*  that  leading  article  of  Christianity,  justifica- 
tion before  God,  only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings  :  and  he  affirmed  that  good 
works  are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  which, 
in  effect,  never  exists  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out them.  Distinctions,  nice  indeed,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  superficial  thinkers  in  religion  always  appa- 
rently frivolous,  though  they  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  true  relief  of  burdened  consciences, 
and  though  they  directly  tend  not  only  to  under- 
mine the  whole  system  of  papal  fallacy,  but  also  to 
promote  true  holiness  of  heart  and  life. — But  of 
this  same  Marsilius,  who  saw  so  clearly  an  essential 
branch  of  Evangelical  truth,  I  rather  conjecture 
than  affirm,  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
holy  reformer. 

About  the  same  time,  that  is,  about  the  middle 

•  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuin.  Vol.  I.  p.  443. 
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of  this  century,  Conrade  Hager,  in  the  city  of  Her- 
_,  bipoli*,  taught  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years 
together,  that  the  Mass  was  not  properly  a  sacrifice 
for  sin  ;  and  of  consequence  was  of  no  avail  either 
to  the  living  or  to  the  dead  for  their  acceptance  with 
God ;  and  therefore  that  the  money  bestowed  on 
the  priests  for  masses  in  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
was  pregnant  with  superstitious  abominations.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  taught  also  good  doctrine,  as  well 
as  opposed  that  which  was  evil.  He  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned ;  but  history  is  silent 
concerning  the  issue  of  his  afflictions. 

In  general,  however,  the  great  defect  of  those 
who  withstood  the  reigning  corruptions  of  these 
times,  was  this  ;  they  distinctly  complained  of  the 
fashionable  abominations,  but  were  very  scanty  in 
describing  the  real  evangelical  doctrines,  which 
alonecan  relieve  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  men.  This 
remark  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  very  best  of  the 
Reformers,  who  appeared  in  Europe  from  this  time 
till  the  era  of  the  reformation.  That  was  a  work, 
which  well  deserved  its  name,  because  it  builded 
up  as  well  as  pulled  down,  and  presented  the  church 
with  a  new  fabric,  as  well  as  demolished  the  old. 
It  was  a  work,  in  which  the  characters  of  a  Divine 
influence  appeared  far  more  completely  than  in  any 
of  the  former  attempts  against  popery  ;  and  therefore 
its  effects  were  lasting. — They  remain  to  this  day. 

But  THE  DAT  OF  SMALL  THINGS  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
DESPISED-!". 

In  this  century,  and  probably  towards  the  close  of 

'  it,  the  Ploughman's  Complaint  appeared  in  England ; 

a  tract,  which,  with  much  zeal  and  energy,  described 

the  reigning  abuses,  and  which,  probably,  was  not 

without  effect 

Richard  FizrafJ  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 


*  Fox,  Acts  and  Monum.  p.  445. 
*  Fox,  p.  464,  Sic. 


t  Zech.  iv. 
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confessors  in  this  age.  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  cent. 
and  promoted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  archbishopric  .  XIJ*  . 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  Mendicant  orders ; 
who,  armed  with  papal  authority,  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  prevented  them 
from  the  exercise  of  godly  discipline.  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh,  about  two  thou- 
sand persons,  who  stand  condemned  by  the  censures 
of  the  church,  denounced  every  year  against  mur- 
derers, thieves,  and  such  like  malefactors,  of  all 
which  numbers  scarcely  fourteen  have  applied  to 
me  or  my  clergy  for  absolution.  Yet  they  all  receive 
the  sacraments,  as  others  do,  because  they  are  ab- 
solved, or  pretend  to  be  absolved,  by  friars." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  Fizraf  op-  Furaf  op- 
posed the  Mendicants.  He  withstood  their  practice  JJJJjJJjJ^ 
of  begging ;  and  maintained,  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  support  himself  by  honest  labour  ; — that  it 
forms  no  part  of  Christian  wisdom  and  holiness  for 
men  to  profess  themselves  Mendicants, — that  to 
subsist  by  begging  ought  to  be  matter  of  necessity, 
never  of  choice, — that  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  never 
taught  such  doctrine,  so  he  never  practised  it  in  his 
own  person, — and  that,  though  he  was  always  poor 
when  on  earth,  he  never  was  a  beggar.  This  was  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  pretended  sanctity  of  the 
friars,  who  were  enraged  to  find  the  very  practice 
in  which  they  gloried  as  matter  of  extraordinary 
virtue,  represented  as  in  its  own  nature  unlawful. 
Fizraf  was  therefore  cited  by  the  friars  to  appear 
before  pope  Innocent  VI.  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  doctrine,  which  he  had  broached  and  maintained 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  conversation.  The  arch- 
bishop obeyed ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
defended  at  large  the  rights  of  parochial  ministers 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  Mendicants,  and  ex- 
posed the  various  enormities  of  the  latter.  What 
jcffect  his  defence  had  on  the  mind  of  the  pope  does 
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not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  confessor  was  persecuted  both  by  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical powers,  and  underwent  a  variety  of  hard- 
ships. In  a  certain  confession  or  prayer  which  our 
martyrologist*  saw,  and  intended,  as  lie  tells  us,  to 
publish,  Fizraf  describes  the  history  of  his  own 
life,  and  particularly  declares  how  the  Lord  had  in- 
structed him,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  vanities  of 
Aristotelian  subtilty  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  beginning  of  the  prayer  in  Latin  is  given  us  by 
Fox,  and  deserves  to  be  translated  :  "  To  Thee  be 
praise,  glory  and  thanksgiving,  O  Jesus  most  holy, 
most  powerful,  most  amiable,  who  hast  said,  '  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;'  a  way  without 
aberration,  truth  without  a  cloud,  and  life  without 
end.  For  thou  hast  shown  to  me  the  way ;  thou 
hast  taught  me  the  truth ;  and  thou  hast  promised 
me  life.  Thou  wast  my  way  in  exile,  thou  wast 
my  truth  in  counsel,  and  thou  wilt  be  my  life 
in  reward." 

This  holy  person  was  seven  or  eight  years  in 
banishment,  and  died  in  that  situation,  having 
defended  his  tenets  by  words  and  by  writings  to  his 
death.  Of  his  refutation  of  the  reigning  abuses 
the  account  is  large,  but  to  us,  at  least  at  this  day, 
tedious  and  unnecessary ;  of  bis  Christian  spirit, 
doctrine  and  sufferings,  the  account  is  very  brief, 
but  I  think  sufficient  to  show,  that  god  was  with 

HIM. 

.  Abouttheyear  1372,  pope  Gregory  XI.  dispatched 
a  bull  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  which  he 
commanded  him  to  excommunicate  Militzius,  a 
Bohemian.  This  man  had  belonged  to  some  reli- 
gious order  at  Prague,  and  having  forsaken  it,  had 
given  himself  to  preaching,  and  had  certain  congre- 
gations following  him.  Among  these  were  several 
harlots,  who  being  converted  from  their  wickedness, 
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How  led  a  godly  life.  Militzius  was  wont  to  say  of 
them,  that  in  religious  attainments  they  were  supe- 
rior to  all  the  nuns  in  Christendom.  Another  of  his 
assertions,  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  pope 
Gregory  was,  that  Antichrist  was  already  come.  In 
his  writings,  he  declared,  that  he  was  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  search  out  by  the  Scriptures, 
concerning  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  Little  more 
is  recorded  concerning  this  confessor,  than  that  he 
was  at  length  silenced  and  imprisoned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague. 

There  were  others  who  opposed  the  corruptions 
of  the  times ;  but  the  account  is  too  obscure  and 
scanty  to  be  interesting.  He  who  loves  to  see  the 
practical  power  of  Divine  truths  would  wish,  not 
only  that  opposition  should  be  made  to  Antichrist, 
but  much  more  that  the  positive  marks  of  Christian 
godliness  should  be  manifest.  Both  in  private  and 
in  public  life  there  were  doubtless,  some  sincere 
servants  of  God  and  his  Christ ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
gratify  the  mind  of  the  pious  reader  with  an  instruc- 
tive relation  of  them.  But  of  such  men  history  is 
almost  silent.  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gur- 
gite  vasto. — However,  in  the  dearth  of  faithful 
and  intelligent  Christians,  a  brief  review  of  the 
character  and  writings  of  Thomas  Brad  ward  ine  will 
not  only  afford  gratification,  but  excite  surprize. — 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  man ; 
and  has  left  behind  him  unequivocal  marks  of  real 
holiness. 


CHAP.   II. 
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CENT. 
XIV. 


1  his  learned  and  pious  person  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.     He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
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and  was  one  of  the  proctors  of  that  university  in 
1325.  He  excelled  in  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  was  in  general  distinguished  for  his  accurate 
and  solid  investigations  in  divinity.  There  was  a 
depth  in  his  researches,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  the  profound*."  He  seems  to  have 
been  so  devoted  to  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,  that 
very  little  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  his  con- 
duct and  transactions.  He  was  confessor  to  king 
Edward  III.  and  attended  that  monarch  in  his 
French  wars.  It  is  observed  that  he  often  preached 
before  the  army.  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  of  that  city  chose 
him  archbishop  ;  but  Edward  who  was  fond  of  his 
company,  refused  to  part  with  him.  Another  va- 
cancy happening  soon  after,  the  monks  elected  him 
a  second  time,  and  Edward  yielded  to  their  desires. 
The  modesty  and  innocence  of  bis  manners,  and 
his  unquestionable  piety  and  integrity,  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  causes  of  his  advancement.  He 
was,  however,  by  no  means  adapted  to  a  court ;  and 
Boon  found  himself  out  of  his  element.  His  personal 
manners  and  deportment  were  the  object  of  deri- 
sion to  the  courtiers  ;  and  when  he  was  consecrated 
at  Avignon,  cardinal  Hugh,  a  nephew  of  the  pope, 
ridiculed  the  prelate,  by  introducing  into  the  hall  a 
person  habited  as  a  peasant  riding  on  an  ass,  peti- 
tioning the  pope  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury f.  This  was  one  of  "the  spurns  which  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."  But  the  jest  was 
found  not  to  answer  the  ungenerous  views  of  him 
who  made  it.  It  appeared  to  the  assembly,  that 
solid  learning  and  understanding,  though  destitute 
of  exterior  accomplishments,  when  clothed  with 
piety  and  humility,  as  in  Bradwardine's  case,  were 
by  no  means  proper  subjects  of  ridicule  and  con- 


*  Bradwardine's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

t  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  Fourteenth  century. 
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tempt  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  resented  the  in-  Br«d»ar- 
dignity,  and  frowned  on  the  insolent  contriver.         i^t^T 

oradwardine  was  consecrated  in  1349,  in  the  a.d. 
twenty-third  year  of  Edward  III. ; — but  not  many  1349. 
weeks  after  his  consecration,  and  only  seven  days 
after  his  return  into  England,  he  died  at  Lambeth. 
His  departure  out  of  life  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
vidential mercy  to  himself.  For  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  his  elevation  would  have  increased  either 
his  comfort  or  his  reputation.  He,  who,  before  his 
promotion,  was  judged  of  all  men  the  most  worthy 
to  preside  in  the  Church,  would  in  all  probability, 
partly  on  account  of  the  habits  of  a  studious  life, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  have  soon  been  deemed  unequal  to  the  office. 
In  the  early  periods  of  the  Church  he  might  have 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre  ;  but  a  pious  arch- 
bishop, of  simple  manners,  could  have  done  little 
service  to  the  Church  in  that  age. 

His  great  work  was  "  Concerning  the  Cause  of 
God  against  Pelagius."  An  admirable  performance ! 
whether  one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius,  the 
solidity  of  his  reasoning  powers,  or  the  energy  of 
his  devotion.  In  reviewing  it,  it  gave  me  great 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
not  forsaken  the  Church ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  had  raised  up  a  defender. 
of  divine  truth,  who  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
brightest  Abstracted  from  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  Bradwardine  gave  himself  up  to 
the  investigation  of  real  gospel-truth  ;  and  he  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  in  a  large  volume,  the  fruit  of 
his  researches.  Some  few  extracts  may  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  his  doctrine  and  spirit ;  and 
may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  preface  he  lays  open  his  heart,  and  ex- 
plains the  exercise  of  his  mind  on  the  great  subject 
of  divine  grace,  which  he  attempts  to  defend  against 
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the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will ;  a  term 
which  1  have  repeatedly  observed  to  be  improper ; 
and  which,  as  used  by  him,  and  by  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  fathers,  who  really  loved  Evangelical  truth, 
means  much  the  same  as  self-sufficiency.  Brad- 
wardinc  had  observed  how  very  few  in  his  days  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  of  their  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  renew  their  natures  ;  and  being  himself  deeply 
sensible  of  the*  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  the  preciou  sness  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
he  seems  to  have  overlooked  or  little  regarded  the 
fashionable  superstitions  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
applied  the  whole  vigour  and  vehemence  of  his 
spirit  to  the  defence  of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel. 
But  let  us  hear  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  As  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance of  those  who  love  the  cause  of  God,  so  I  own 
I  am  discouraged  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
embrace  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  who  are,  alas  !  far 
more  numerous.  For  behold,  I  speak  it  with  real 
grief  of  heart,  as  formerly  850  prophets,  with  the 
addition  of  numbers  of  the  populace  without  end, 
were  united  against  one  prophet  of  the  Lord,  so 
at  this  day,  how  many,  O  Lord,  contend  for  free- 
will against  thy  gratuitous  grace,  and  against  St. 
Paul  the  spiritual  champion  of  grace  !  How  many 
indeed  in  our  times  despise  thy  saving  grace  ;  and 
maintain,  that  free-will  suffices  for  salvation  !  or  if 
they  use  the  term  grace,  how  do  they  boast,  that 
they  deserve  it  by  the  strength  of  free-will ;  so  that 
grace  in  their  eyes  appears  to  be  sold  at  a  price, 
and  not  freely  conferred  from  above  1  How  many, 
presuming  on  the  power  of  their  own  free-will, 
refuse  thy  influence  in  their  operations,  saying,  with 
the  ungodly,  depart  from  us  !  How  many,  extolling 
the  liberty  of  their  own  will,  refuse  thy  service  ;  or, 
if  with  their  lips  they  own  that  thou  co-operatest 
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with  them,  how  do  they,  like  the  proud,  disobedient,  cent. 
angels  of  old,  who  hated  thee,  refuse  that  thou  .  x^ 
shouldst  reign  over  them  !  Nay,  prouder  than  Satan, 
and  not  content  to  esteem  themselves  thy  equals, 
they  most  arrogantly  boast,  that  they  reign  above 
thee,  the  King  of  kings.  For  they  fear  not  to  main- 
tain, that  their  own  will  in  common  actions  goes 
before  as  the  mistress,  that  thine  follows  as  a  hand- 
maid ;  that  they  go  before  as  lords,  that  thou  followest 
as  a  servant ;  that  they  as  kings  command,  and  that 
thou  as  a  subject  obeyest.  How  many  support 
Pelagianism  with  clamour,  raillery,  and  derision! 
Almost  the  whole  world  is  gone  after  Pelagius  into 
error.  Arise,  O  Lord,  judge  thy  own  cause :  Sus- 
tain him  who  undertakes  to  defend  thy  truth  ;  pro- 
tect, strengthen,  and  comfort  me.  For  thou  knowest, 
that,  no  where  relying  on  my  own  strength,  but 
trusting  in  thine,  I,  a  weak  worm,  attempt  to  main* 
tain  so  great  a  cause." 

From  the  vehemence  of  his  complaints  it  appears, 
that  together  with  the  triumphant  progress  of  super- 
stition, the  Christian  world  had  made  rapid  advances 
in  self-sufficiency.  The  scholastic  learning,  which 
was  ardendy  cultivated,  had  enlisted  itself  on  the 
side  of  Pelagianism,  or  at  least  of  semi-Pelagianism. 
Those  who  were  not  hardy  enough  to  maintain  the 
merit  of  condignity,  yet  strenuously  held  the  merit 
of  congruity,  which  was  indeed  the  favourite  theme 
of  the  fashionable  divines.  By  its  assistance  they 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  merit  of  doing  certain 
good  actions,  which  would  render  it  meet  and  equi- 
table that  God  should  confer  saving  grace  on  their 
hearts*.  This  is  that  grace  of  congruity  which  the 
Church  of  England  condemns  in  her  13th  Article; 
and  it  was  precisely  one  of  those  contrivances,  by 
which  the  natural  pride  of  a  heart  unacquainted 

•  Condignity  implies  merit ;  and,  of  course,  claims  reward 
on  the  score  of  justice.  Congruity  pretends  only  to  a  sort  of 
imperfect  qualification  for  the  gift  and  reception  of  God's  grace. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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with  its  own  total  apostacy  endeavours  to  support 
,  its  dignity,  and  to  prevent  an  ingenuous  confession 
of  helplessness  and  of  complete  un worthiness. 
History  shows  this  sentiment  to  be  perfectly  semi- 
Pelagian.  "  Inward  preventing  grace,  say  that  sect, 
is  not  necessary  to  form  in  the  soul  the  first  begin- 
nings of  true  repentance  and  amendment ;  every 
one  is  capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising 
faith  in  Christ,  and  of  forming  the  purposes  of  a  holy 
and  sincere  obedience."  But  they  acknowledge  also, 
that  "  none  can  persevere  or  advance  in  that  holy 
and  virtuous  course,  without  the  perpetual  support 
and  the  powerful  assistance  of  grace*." 

Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  religion 
natural  to  man  as  a  fallen  creature,  when  he  "  leans 
to  his  own  understanding,"  and  derives  not  his  creed 
from  divine  revelation ;  and  when  at  the  same  time 
he  is  not  advanced  by  a  more  uncommon  degree  of 
hardihood  into  the  pride  of  perfect  Pelagian  ism.  On 
this  plan,  Bradwardine  thinks,  that  God  is  made  the 
servant,  man  the  master ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
a  poet  of  our  own  who  seems  to  have  embraced  this 
scheme,  admits  the  same  thought,  when  he  says, 
Heaven  but  persuades,  Almighty  mfm  decrees; 
Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  Falesf. 

1  am  sensible,  how  much  has  been  said,  and  may 
be  said  with  great  plausibility,  in  support  of  the 
poet's  doctrine.  But  it  is  perfectly  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  history,  to  enter  into  so  boundless 
a  field  of  controversy.  Suffice  it  once  more  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Edwards'  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  for  a  full  and  complete  confutation  of  the 
scheme.  I  shall  only  add,  that  all  truly  humble 
souls,  whose  consciences  have  felt  the  force  of 
Christian  doctrine,  are  assuredly  persuaded  that 
their  salvation  is  altogether  of  grace  from  first  to  last, 

•  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  277. 

t  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  7. 
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lie  certain  testimony  not  only  of  Scripture*,  but  cent 
o  of  their  own  experience,  though  they  may  never  .  x*v* 
L*e  formally  discussed  the  controversy  before  us. 
ttcYt  a.  soul,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  that  of  Bradwardine; 
ia&  as  lie  was  conscious  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  self-sufficiency,  he  writes  from  a  heart  in- 
flamed -with  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  and  labouring 
•with  charitable  concern  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Bradwardine  goes  on  in  his  preface  to  inform  us, 
how  he  had  prayed,  and  with  what  strength  and 
consolation  he  had  been  favoured.  His  spirit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  the  steady  influence  of 
humility  and  piety,  while  he  was  reflecting  on  the 
subject.  After  having  described  the  opposition 
made  to  divine  grace  from  age  to  age,  he  thus  con- 
cludes :  "  I  know,  O  Lord  God,  that  thou  dost  not 
despise  nor  forsake  those  who  love  thee,  but  thou 
dost  sustain,  teach,  cherish,  strengthen,  and  confirm 
them.  Relying  on  this  thy  goodness  and  truth, 
I  undertake  to  war  under  thy  invincible  banners." 

The  treatise  itself  is  worthy  of  him  who  was 
called  the  profoun  d.  The  author  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  strong  argumentative  mind ; 
but  the  work  is  too  metaphysical  for  the  perusal  of 
ordinary  readers,  nor  would  it  answer  any  valuable 
purpose  to  present  the  reader  with  a  regular  abridg- 
ment of  its  contents.  The  mode  of  writing  in  that 
age  was  tedious  and  prolix  beyond  measure ;  and 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  infection  of  the  scholastic 
turn  of  those  times,  that  Bradwardine  wrote  against 
the  errors  of  the  schoolmen  in  their  own  style  and 
manner.  He  possessed  not  the  useful  qualification 
of  writing  in  a  plain  scriptural  manner,  and  of 
making  use  of  arguments  equally  capable  of  im- 

*  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling : 
For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 
Philipp.  ii.  12, 13. — This  very  important  passage  of  Scripture, 
while  it  demonstrates  both  the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  Grace,  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
nevertheless  operates  on  the  mind  of  man  as  a  rational  creature, 
possessed  of  will  and  understanding. 
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chap,     pressing  all  ranks  of  men.     The  popular  talent  of 
"•     ,  perspicuously  displaying  divine  truths,  and  of  hap- 
pily illustrating  them  by  proofs  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  was  at  that  time  hardly  known 
in  Christendom. 

Some  concise  observations  however,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  a  few  remarkable  passages,  may  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 
imWr-  He  undertakes  to  lay  before  mourning  penitents 
iMipumi  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel;  and,  particularly,  to 
animate  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  despair  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  trans- 
gressions*, lie  tells  us  that  some  Jews  once 
declared  to  him,  that  those  who  had  sinned  four 
times  repeatedly,  were  entirely  excluded  from  all 
possibility  of  pardon,  grounding  their  notion  on  the 
expression  several  times  repeated  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Amos,  "  for  three  transgressions,  and  for  four." 
Against  this  mean  conceit,  worthy  of  a  rabbinical 
taste,  he  shows  the  immensity  of  the  divine  per- 
fections of  goodness  and  mercy,  and  represents  them 
as  far  surpassing  the  limited  evils  of  man,  provided 
the  sinner  repent  and  humbly  come  to  God. 

"  Josephus  t  tells  us,  says  he,  that  the  Sadducees 
thought  it  a  glorious  thing  to  contend  against  the 
renowned  doctors  of  their  nation  in  philosophical 
points :  thus,  at  this  day,  I  fear  very  many  seek 
glory,  by  overturning  or  seeming  to  overturn  the 
constructions  and  interpretations  of  others.  They, 
who  have  not  a  single  house  or  cottage^  of  their  own 
erection,  are  peculiarly  infected  with  the  love  of 
glory ;  they  are  indeed  the  bolder  in  dismantling 
the  buildings  of  others,  because  they  are  in  no  fear. 
of  retaliation,  as  they  have  nothing  of  their  own  to 
lose."  So  exactly  similar  have  sceptics  been  in  all 
ages !  for  example,  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of 

*  Book  I.  p.  to.  t  P-  >45- 

I  This  metaphorical  language  is  used  by  Bradwardine  against 

the  boasting  critics  of  his  own  day,  to  denote  their  poverty  of 

invention  in  religious  subjects. 
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Josephus,  the  Pelagians  in  the  time  of  Bradwardine,  cent. 
and  those  who  at  this  day  arrogate  to  themselves  4  x|^ 
exclusively  the  credit  of  being  rational  in  religion. 
Dubious  and  hesitating  in  regard  to  their  own  systems, 
vehement  and  decisive  against  the  systems  of  others, 
they  even  glory  that  they  have  not  yet  completed 
their  own  creed,  while  they  condemn  as  bigots  all 
who  profess  to  have  determinate  articles  of  faith,  as 
if  the  perfection  of  wisdom  lay  in  reasoning  against 
every  thing,  and  in  determining  nothing ;  or  as  if 
the  Scripture  was  not  a  form  of  sound  words,  which 
we  ought  to  hold  fast  without  wavering,  so  far  as  it 
reveals  to  us  the  doctrines  of  God  and  the  path  of 
duty.  Bradwardine  observing,  that  a  disputatious 
and  sceptical  spirit  resulted  from  the  pride  of  the 
heart,  prays  earnestly  for  a  heaven-taught  simplicity 
of  mind ;  and  while  he  takes  notice,  that  God 
despises  the  proud,  he  thankfully  owns  that  he  visits, 
illuminates,  and  rejoices  with  the  simple. 

Sir  Henry  Savile,  the  learned  editor  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Bradwardine,  informs  us,  that  this 
extraordinary  man  devoted  his  main  application  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  mathematics ;  and  that 
particularly  in  the  latter  he  distanced,  perhaps,  the 
most  skilful  of  his  contemporaries.  In  proof  of 
these  assertions  the  editor  refers  to  several  of  Brad- 
wardine's  mathematical  tracts,  and  to  a  large  manu- 
script volume  of  astronomical  tables,  which  sir  Henry 
had  then  in  his  own  possession,  and  considered  as 
a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  performance.  But  in 
divinity,  says  he,  "  this  single  treatise  which  I  now 
publish,  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  his  superior 
talents.  It  was  written  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
God  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  experience 
shows  to  be  a  growing  evil  in  every  age.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  work  had  been  delivered  in  lectures  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  author,  at  the  request  of  the 
students  of  Merton  College,  arranged,  enlarged, 
and  polished  them,  while  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
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diocese  of  London.  No  sooner  was  this  perform- 
,  ance  given  to  the  public,  than  it  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause  of  all  learned  doctors,  and 
found  its  way  into  almost  every  library  throughout 
Europe,  As  Bradwardine  was  a  very  excellent 
mathematician,  he  endeavoured  to  treat  theological 
subjects  with  a  mathematical  accuracy  ;  and  was  the 
first  divine,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  pursued  that  me- 
thod. Hence  this  book  against  Pelagianism  is  one  re- 
gularconnected  series  of  reasoning,  from  principles  or 
conclusions  which  have  been  demonstrated  before. 

"  If,  in  the  several  lemmas  and  propositions, 
a  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  on  all  occasions 
completely  preserved,  the  reader  must  remember  to 
ascribe  the  defect  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  the  author." 

This  account  of  the  extreme  singularity  of  Brad- 
wardine's  taste  appeared  worthy  of  notice. 

It  has  already  been  concisely  observed*,  that 
Bradwardine  attended  king  Edward  the  third  in  his 
French  wars,  and  that  he  often  preached  before  the 
army.  His  biographer,  sir  Henry,  is  more  particu- 
lar :  he  tells  us,  that  some  writers  of  that  time  attri- 
buted the  signal  victories  of  Edward,  rather  to  the 
virtues  and  holy  character  of  his  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor Bradwardine,  than  to  the  bravery  or  pru- 
dence of  the  monarch  or  of  any  other  person.  "  He 
made  it  his  business  to  calm  and  mitigate  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  master's  temper,  when  he  saw  him  either 
immoderately  fired  with  warlike  rage,  or  impro- 
perly flushed  with  the  advantages  of  victory.  He 
also  often  addressed  the  army  ;  and  with  so  much 
meekness,  and  persuasive  discretion,  as  to  restrain 
them  from  those  insolent  excesses  which  are  too 
frequently  the  attendants  of  military  success." 

Bradwardine's  treatise  against  the  Pelagians, 
which  is  so  much  extolled  by  sir  H.  Savile,  is  a  folio 
of  almost  nine  hundred  pages.  It  may  not  be  dis- 
•  Pa*.  78. 
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rt eeable  to  the  reader  to  peruse  a  few  additional     CE^ 

^tracts*  on  account  of  the  important  matter  they 

Kyotam,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  manner 

ifti\cYi  this  author  constantly  endeavours  to  support, 

axA  which  is,  in  general,  so  unusual  in  the  treating 

of  such  subjects. 

OF    THE    DIVINE    BEING. 

Among  the  first  positions  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  are  these.  That  God  is  not  contingently,  but 
necessarily  perfect.  That  he  is  incapable  of  chang- 
ing. That  he  is  not  liable,  for  example,  to  the 
emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  anger ;  or,  in  any  respect 
passive.  Since,  if  he  were,  he  would  be  changeable; 
whereas  God  is  always  the  same,  and  never  varies. 
He  cannot  change  for  the  better,  because  he  is 
already  perfectly  good.  Neither  can  he  change  for 
the  worse,  because  he  is  necessarily  perfect,  and 
therefore  cannot  cease  to  be  so.  Lastly,  he  cannot 
change  to  a  state  equally  good,  because  such  an 
alteration  could  answer  no  end,  and  would  in  reality 
imply  some  defect*. 

He  observes,  that  the  Divine  Will  is  univer- 
sally efficacious,  which,  he  contends,  is  a  mark  of 
much  higher  perfection,  than  if  his  will  could  be 
frustrated,  hindered,  or  miss  of  its  intent.  If  it 
were  possible  for  God  to  wish  any  thing,  and  yet 
not  bring  it  to  pass,  he  would  and  must  from  that 
moment  cease  to  be  perfectly  happy ;  especially  as 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  choose  any  thing  but 
what  is  right. 

concerning  merit. 

Most  powerfully  he  beats  down  the  doctrine  of 
human  merit.  He  will  not  allow  that  men  can 
merit  at  the  hand  of  God,  either  antecedently  or 
subsequently ;  that  is,  either  prior  to  grace  received, 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  l. 
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or  after  it-  Is  it  not  more  bountiful  to  give  than  to 
barter?  to  bestow  a  thing  freely,  and  for  nothing-, 
than  for  the  sake  of  any  preceding  or  subsequent 
desert,  which  would  be  a  sort  of  price?  Even  a 
generous  man  often  confers  benefits  on  others,  with- 
out any  view  to  the  previous  or  succeeding  merit 
of  the  object.  Much  more  does  God  do  this,  who 
is  infinitely  richer  in  bounty,  than  the  most  liberal 
of  his  creatures  *." 

Has  not  truth  itself  declared,  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  And  does  not  the 
Apostle  of  truth  use  the  words,  "  In  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being !" — I  therefore  repeat, 
That  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  one,  who  has  a 
sound  understanding,  l.  That  no  thing  whatever 
can  put  any  other  thing  into  motion,  unless  God 
himself,  by  bis  own  proper  influence,  give  motion 
to  the  thing  so  moved.  2.  That  no  thing  whatever 
can  put  any  other  into  motion,  without  God's  being 
the  immediate  mover  of  it.  And  even,  3.  That 
whatsoever  is  put  in  motion  by  any  thing  else,  is 
more  immediately  moved  by  God  himself  than  by 
the  instrument  which  sets  it  in  motion,  be  that 
instrument  what  it  will.  Now,  if  any  person  should 
cavil  at  this  doctrine,  and  say,  That  this  argument 
would  make  the  Supreme  Being  the  author  of  many 
actions,  even  wicked  actions,  which  are  not  fit  to  be 
named,  the  answer  is,  The  words  which  express 
those  actions  are  not  to  be  taken  strictly  or  abso- 
lutely, but  only  as  they  relate  to  the  creature,  not 
as  descriptive  of  the  real  essence  of  the  actions,  but 
only  of  their  nature  when  viewed  as  the  effects  of 

human  powers In  every  formation  and  in 

every  motion  there  must  be  some  unoriginated  for- 
mer ;  else  the  process  would  be  endless  f . 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  historian  never 
pretends  to  dictate  to  his  reader,  nor  even  to  ex- 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  t  Ibid.  cap.  4  &  5. 
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plain  his  own  opinion  on  these  intricate  subjects,     cent. 
He  only  ventures  to  lay  before  him  the  judgment  of 
an  excellent  christian,  and  a  most  acute  metaphy- 
sician of  the  fourteenth  century. 

OF    THE    DIVINE    KNOWLEDGE. 

What  Bradwardine  delivers  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  worthy  of  the  utmost 
attention. 

It  is  certain,  that  God  hath  a  knowledge  of  all 
things  present,  of  all  things  past,  and  of  all  things 
to  come ;  which  knowledge  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
actual,  particular,  distinct,  and  infallible.  It  may 
be  considered  as  either  simple,  or  approbative.  His 
simple  or  absolute  knowledge  extends  to  everything. 
His  knowledge  of  approbation,  over  and  above  the 
former,  includes  his  good  pleasure  and  complacency 
of  will.  He  produces  Scripture  in  support  of  this 
distinction  of  the  divine  knowledge,  as  Matt.  xxv.  1 2. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  And 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  any  man  love  God,  he  is  known 
of  him*. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  wholly 
taken  up  in  proving,  that  things  known  are  not 
the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Know- 
ledge is  a  principal  perfection  in  God.  If  therefore 
his  knowledge  were  derived  from  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  it  would  follow  that  a  part  of 
the  perfection  of  God  was  derived  from  some  other 
source  than  himself,  in  which  case  he  must  cease 
to  be  self-perfect  He  would  moreover  cease  to  be 
all-sufficient:  he  would  stand  in  need  of  created 
help  to  render  his  knowledge  complete.  And  how 
could  his .  glory  be  unrivalled,  if  any  portion  of  it 
were  suspended  on  borrowed  assistance?  Add  to 
this,  if  the  things  that  are  known  by  God,  are  verily 
the  producing  cause  of  his  knowing  them,  they 

*  Ibid.  cap.  6  &  7. 
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chap,  must  be  antecedent  to  his  knowledge,  either  in  the 
,_  "'  ,  order  of  time,  or  of  nature.  But  they  are  not  prior 
to  hi3  knowledge  in  either  of  these  respects;  for 
they  are  all  created  in  time;  whereas  God  and  his 
knowledge  are  eternal.  Besides,  if  the  Deity  re- 
ceived any  degree  of  his  intelligence  from  the  beings 
he  has  made,  he  would  cease  to  be  purely  active; 
he  would  be  passive  in  that  reception.  Whence  it 
would  also  follow  that  he  must  be  susceptible  of 
change.  Nay,  he  would  degenerate  into  a  sort  of 
inferiority  to  the  things  known;  and  being  dependent 
on  them  for  his  knowledge,  he  would,  so  far,  be  less 
noble  than  they.  The  Divine  Understanding  would, 
like  ours,  be  occasionally  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
fluctuation.  God  might  be  said  to  possess  rather 
the  power  or  capability  of  knowing,  than  knowledge 
itself.  He  would  only  be  disposed  to  know  either 
this  or  that  indifferently  as  the  thing  might  turn,  and 
would  be  actuated  and  determined  by  agencies  and 
casualties  extraneous  to  himself.  And  thus  he 
would  neither  be  the  highest  nor  the  first.  For  these 
reasons  Aristotle  and  Averroes  were  right  in  affirming 
that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  perfect  as  it  exists  in 
God  himself,  and  neither  is  nor  can  be  improved  by 
any  things  that  are  known.  In  a  similar  manner, 
also,  argues  Peter  Lombard.  If  the  things,  says  he, 
which  God  knows,  were  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
knowledge,  itwould  follow,  that  creatures  contributed 
to  improve  their  Maker's  wisdom ;  and  thus  foolish 
man,  or  even  the  meanest  beast  of  the  field,  would 
be  exalted  into  an  assistant,  a  counsellor,  and  a 
teacher  of  the  all-wise  God.  Lastly,  the  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  very  much  in  point :  God,  says  he, 
knows  all  his  creatures  both  corporeal  and  incorpo- 
real, not  because  they  exist;  for  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  what  he  intended  to  create;  but  they  therefore 
exist,  because  he  foreknew  them.  Amidst  the  innu- 
merable revolutions  of  advancing  and  departing  ages, 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  neither  lessened  nor  aug- 
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gftted*       No    incident  can  possibly  arise,  which     cky 
^o^*  thou,  -who  knowest  all  things,  didst  not  ex- 
^ect^nd  foresee;  and  every  created  nature  is  what 
\\AMU  consequence  of  thy  knowing  it  as  such. 
^either    are   we    to   understand   our  profound 
BcWtar,  as  though  he  were  contending  for  the  mere 
abstuact   knowledge  of  God  as  a  principle  of 
causation.      No :  according  to  him,  the  efficacy  of 
the  Divine  knowledge  depends  on  the  sovereign 
irresistibility  of  the  Divine  will.     The  will  of  God, 
says  he,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  is  universally  effica- 
cious, and  invincible,  and  necessitates  as  a  cause. 
It  cannot  be  impeded,  much  less  defeated,  by  any 
means  whatever. 

The  following  argument  is  expressed  in  terms 
remarkably  concise  and  nervous. 

If  you  allow,  1.  That  God  is  able  to  do  a 
thing,  and,  2.  That  he  is  willing  to  do  a  thing; 
then,  3.  I  affirm,  that  thing  will  not,  cannot  go 
unaccomplished.  God  either  does  it  now,  or  will 
certainly  do  it  at  the  destined  season,  otherwise  he 
must  either  lose  his  power,  or  change  his  mind. 
He  is  in  want  of  nothing  to  carry  his  purposes  into 
execution.  Hence  the  remark  of  the  philosopher, 
Si  potuit  et  voluit,  egit.  He  that  hath  will  and 
power  to  do  a  thing,  certainly  doth  that  thing. 
Again,  if  the  will  of  God  may  be  frustrated,  the 
defeat  would  arise  from  the  created  wills  of  men  or 
angels ;  but  we  can  never  allow  any  created  will, 
angelic  or  human,  to  be  superior  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  Both  the  Divine  knowledge  and  the  Divine 
will  are  altogether  unchangeable,  since  if  either  one 
or  the  other  were  to  undergo  an  alteration,  a  change 
must  take  place  in  God  himself. 

OF    FATE. 

The  sentiments  of  Bradwardine  respecting  fate 
are  evidently  the  result  of  profound  thinking. 
Many  persons  affirm  the  existence  of  fate ;  and 
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chap,  many,  particularly  of  the  catholic  doctors,  deny 
there  is  any  such  thing.  The  Stoics  are  advocates 
for  fate  ;  on  the  contrary,  Augustine  reprobates  the 
idea  of  it,  as  inconsistent  with  a  sound  faith.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  this:  If  by  fate  is  to  be  under- 
stood an  inevitable,  coercive  necessity,  arising  from 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  a  notion 
is  not  to  be  maintained  :  but  if  the  word  be  taken 
in  a  lower  sense,  as  implying,  for  example,  only  a 
disposition,  or  propensity  in  men  to  certain  actions, 
this  sentiment,  with  certain  explanations,  may  be 
supported  ;  and  most  certainly  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
fate  must  be  admitted,  whether  we  consider  the  word 
as  derived  from  fiat  or  from  fando.  Is  it  not 
written,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God 
said,  fiat  lux,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light? 
Is  it  not  written  again,  he  spake  and  it  was  done? 
Now  this  Divine  fate  is  chiefly  a  branch  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  which  is  the  efficacious  cause  of  all  things. 
Augustine  was  of  the  same  mind.  "  All  that  con- 
nexion," says  he,  "  and  that  train  of  causes,  whereby 
every  thing  is  what  it  is,  are  by  the  Stoics  called 
Fate ;  the  whole  of  which  fate  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  will  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  most 
justly  is  believed  to  foreknow  all  things,  and  to 
leave  nothing  unordained.  The  energy  of  the  Di- 
vine will  is  unconquerably  extended  through  all 

things We  never  reject  that  chain  of  causes, 

wherein  the  will  of  God  has  the  grand  sway.  We 
avoid  however  giving  it  the  name  of  fate ;  unless  in- 
deed you  derive  the  word  from  fando,  that  is,  from 
speaking.  For  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  God  hath  once  spoken, 
and  these  two  things  have  I  heard,  that  power  be- 
longeth  unto  God;  and  that  mercy  is  with  thee,  for 
thou  wilt  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Now,  when  it  is  said,  God  hath  spoken 
once,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  hath  spoken  un- 
changeably and  irreversibly,  even  as  he  foreknew  all 
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things  that  should  come  to  pass*  The  kingdoms  of  cent. 
men  are  absolutely  appointed  by  Divine  Providence ; 
which  if  any  one  is  desirous  for  that  reason  to  at- 
tribute to  fate,  meaning  by  that  word,  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  let  him  hold  fast  the  sentiment 
and  only  correct  the  phrase."  Bradwardine  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  Fate  with  the  following  re- 
markable quotation  from  Augustine :  "  But  though 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  undoubted  origin  of  every 
determined  train  of  causes,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  nothing  is  in  the  power  of  the  human  will. 
For  our  wills  themselves  belong  to  those  trains  of 
causes,  which  are  definitively  fixed  and  arranged  in 
the  Divine  mind ;  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  they 
become  the  causes  of  human  actions.  Our  wills 
have  just  so  much  power  as  God  willed  and  fore- 
knew they  should  have ;  and  consequently  whatever 
be  the  precise  degree  of  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess, that  they  absolutely  must  possess,  and  that 
they  inevitably  must  exert ;  for  both  their  powers 
and  their  operations  were  foreknown  of  God,  whose 
foreknowledge  cannot  be  deceived*." 

These  examples  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  powers  of 
Bradwardine ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  celebrated  theologian  bear  upon  cer- 
tain controverted  points  in  divinity,  and  particularly 
upon  the  Pelagian  system !  Our  author  closely  fol- 
lows the  advocates  of  that  heresy  through  all  their 
intricate  windings ;  and  exposes  their  antichristian 
sophisms  and  subterfuges  with  infinite  patience  and 
address.  Of  course  his  subject  leads  him  to  exa- 
mine and  discuss  in  a  very  copious  manner  that  most 
difficult  of  all  enquiries,  the  nature  of  the  human 
will,  and  of  liberty  and  necessity.  Large  and  in- 
structive extracts  might  easily  be  produced  on  these 
points  from  his  second  book;   but  as  they  would 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  88. 


a  single  temptation.  And  t 
Bradwardine  expressly  says  is 
UNCONQUERABLE  Will  of  God 

his  tempted  children  got  the 
tation;  destitute  of  this,  they  ar 
Besides,  if  man  could  overco: 
own  power,  it  would  be  vain 
pray  to  God  for  victory  over  it, 
for  victory  obtained."  Lib.  II. 

ON  GRACE 
Every  creature  is  indebted  t 
various  gifts;  and  these  gifts 
propriety  be  called  the  Grace  ( 
given.  But,  with  very  great  th 
further  to  observe,  that  there 
a  peculiar  species  of  this  free  g 
man  accepted  of  God,  makes  r. 
and  dear  to  him ;  makes  him  his 
and  a  partaker  of  his  glory  in  ) 
tinues  he,  the  mischievous  Pel; 
this  sort  of  grace  is  not  given  f 
to  be  obtained  by  preceding  m 
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might  drop  from  the  disputants,  but  nothing  further*  C™J- 
Whereas  my  ears  were  assailed,  the  day  through, 
with  such  assertions  as,  "We  are  the  masters  of 
our  own  free  actions :  It  is  in  our  own  power  to  do 
well  or  ill,  and  to  have  virtues  or  vices."  And  when 
I  heard  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the 
church,  which  extol  the  grace  of  God  and  lower  the 
free-will  of  man,  for  example,  "  It  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy,"  and  many  similar  passages,  this 
doctrine  of  grace  was  very  disagreeable  to  my  un- 

Sateful  mind.  But  afterwards,  when  I  reflected  on 
e  nature  of  the  Divine  character,  on  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  his  prescience,  I  began  to  perceive 
some  few  distant  rays  of  light  respecting  this  matter, 
even  before  1  became  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
lectures  in  divinity.  I  seemed  to  see,  but  by  no 
means  clearly,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  prior,  both 
in  nature  and  in  time,  to  any  good  actions  that  men 
can  possibly  perform ;  and  I  return  thanks  to  God, 
from  whom  proceeds  every  good  thing,  for  thus  freely 
enlightening  my  understanding.  St  Augustine 
confesses  that  he  himself  had  been  formerly  in  a 
similar  mistake.  "  I  was  once,"  says  he,  "  a  Pelagian 
in  my  principles.  1  thought  that  faith  towards  God 
was  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  that  we  procured  it  by 
our  own  powers,  and  that  then,  through  the  use  of 
it,  we  obtained  the  gifts  of  God;  I  never  supposed 
that  the  preventing  grace  of  God  was  the  proper 
cause  of  our  faith,  till  my  mind  was  struck  in  a 
particular  manner  by  the  Apostle's  argument  and 
testimony, — What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not 
received,  and  if  thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou 

glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?  My  mind 
ad  been  puffed  up  with  worldly  books,  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  worldly  knowledge ;  but  after  that  my 
heart  was  visited  with  the  influences  of  Divine 
Grace,  I  grasped  with  the  greatest  eagerness  the 
sacred  writings  which  were  dictated  by  the. Holy 


In   this   whole    business    I    follow   1 
Augustine  as  closely  as  I  can,  for  he  a 
to  me  to  be  both  the  true  apostolic  1 
philosopher ;  and  certainly  he  is  very  d 
many  learned  doctors.    The  great  poinl 
tained  is,  that  God  gives  his  grace  fr 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  without 
part  of  man.     For  if  God  did  not  bestc 
in  this  perfectly  gratuitous  manner,  but 
of  some  subordinate  contingent  unce: 
He  could  not  possibly  foresee  how  he 
stow  his  free  gifts.     The  word  grace  e 
plies  that  there  is  no  antecedent  men 
this  way  the  apostle  to  the  Romans 
argue,  when  he  says,  "  And  if  by  grac 
no  more  of  works.     Otherwise  grace 
grace.     Now  to  him  that  worketh,  is 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
perfectly  intelligible  even  in  the  conduc 
and   magnificent   human   characters, 
quently  bestow  their  gifts  from  a  pui 
liberality,  without  the  smallest  previous  c 
score  of  merit     And  shall  not  God,  wt 
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Dans,    throughout  he  defends  his  doctrines  with     cent. 
at  precision  and  copiousness.     "  Every  mouth,"      XIV* 
fs  \xe,   cc  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  be- 
ime  giailty  before  God.     By  the  deeds  of  the  law 
o  flesh,   can  be  justified :  Men  must  be  justified 
ree\y  \>y  bis  grace.    By  grace  ye  are  saved  through 
'aith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 
Sot  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. '   Pelagius 
objects  in  the  following  manner ;  If  grace  be  per- 
fectly free,  and  if  all  men  he  alike,  why  is  grace  given 
to  this  man  and  not  to  that  ?  Augustine,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  exposes  the  wildness  of  such  reasoning 
thus  :  You  might  as  well  say,  "  I  am  a  man ;  Christ 
was  a  man ;  why  am  not  I  the  same  as  He  ?     We 
have  a  common  nature  ;  and  with  God  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons :  why  then  are  his  gifts  so  dif- 
ferent ?   Would  any  Christian,  nay,  would  any  mad- 
man argue  so  ?  and  yet  the  principles  of  Pelagius 
would  carry  us  this  length."    Again,  the  Pelagians 
produce  such  scriptures  as  these;  "  The  Lord  is 
with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and  if  ye  seek  him 

he  will  be  found  of  you  *."     "  Turn  ye, and 

I  will  turn  unto  you  t«"  From  which  they  would 
infer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  proportioned  to  the 
merits  of  men.  But  all  this  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose, if  they  would  but  compare  one  scripture  with 
another  :  for  example,  "  Turn  us,  O  God  of  our  sal- 
vation J ;  and  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  § : 
And,  Turn  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
turned  ||."    Undoubtedly  such  expressions  as,  Turn 

yourselves,  &c relate  to  the  free  power  which 

every  man  has  to  will  ;  but  if  Pelagius  had  half  an 
eye,  he  might  see,  that  God,  in  giving  the  precept 
which  directs  us  to  turn  unto  him,  influences  also 
the  human  will,  and  excites  it  to  action,  not  indeed 
in  opposition  to  our  free  choice,  but  the  reverse,  as 

•  9  Chnra.  xv.  9,        f  Zech.  i.  3.        |  Psalm  Ixxxv.  4. 
$  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  ||  Lam.  v.  91. 
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new  heart  also  will  I  give  you  and  ; 
will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  ta 
stony  heart,  and  will  give  you  a  hei 
Lib,  I.  cap.  35. 

LOVE,    PATIENCE,    HUMILITY, 
THANKSGIVING, 

Are  the  subjects  of  the  thirty-fourth  ch 
second  book.  And  these  are  handlec 
force  and  eloquence.  A  short  specime 
pp.  1 04,  &c.  of  this  History.  It  may  be 
to  subjoin  a  few  sentences  more,  for  tin 
showing  how  steadily  the  author  keep: 
the  mischiefs  of  Pelagianism. 

I  know,  says  he,  O  Lord,  I  know,  an 
I  relate,  that  there  are  certain  proud 
who  choose  rather  to  trust  in  themsel 
God.  They  think  that  if  they  have  but  fi 
are  the  sole  masters  of  their  own  actio 
sufficiently  safe,  andhaveagoodfoundat 
O  ye  vain  children  of  men,  why  will  y 
balance  ?  why  will  ye  trust  in  yourseh 
covered  with  sins,  miseries,  and  defects. 
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«tf!fe*    Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man 
<^\  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and 
NiVo&e  lieart  departeth  from  the  Lord.    "  I  am  asto- 
nished "  says  St.  Augustine,  "  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Apostle  declares,  It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might 
be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure, — 
men  can  choose  rather  to  rely  on  thefir  own  debility, 
than  on  the  strength  of  the  divine  promise."     But 
ye  will  tell  me,  that  in  regard  to  myself,  the  Divine 
promise  is  altogether  uncertain.     Be  it  so :  What 
then  ?     Can  ye  depend  upon  your  own  will  so  as 
to  be  assured  of  your  future   salvation?     What, 
have  ye  no  fears  on  that  head?     Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.     Since 
then  there  may  be  uncertainty  in  either  way,  why 
not  place  your  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  where  there 
is  stability,  and   good  ground  for   dependence? 
Strange  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians  !     Tell  men,  say 
they,  of  the  greatness  of  their  own  natural  powers, 
and  such  preaching  will  excite  them  to  virtue ;  but 
when  ye  inform  them  that  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  the  compassion,  the  help,  and  the  grace  of 
God,  ye  break   their  spirits,   and    drive  them  to 
despair.     Thus  have  they  that  confidence  in  their 
own  insignificant  powers,  which  all  holy  men  have 
in  the  boundless  mercy  of  God  ;  and  thus  do  the 
former  declare  war  against  those  very  free  gifts  of 
God,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  latter  success- 
fully fight  against  their  innate  corruptions 

O  Pelagians,  how  is  it,  that  ye,  who  fancy  your- 
selves so  acute,  do  not  see  the  dilemma  into  which 
your  opinions  necessarily  bring  you  ?  Either  ye 
rob  the  Almighty  of  his  prescience,  or  if  ye  admit 
that  attribute,  ye  must  at  the  same  time  admit  the 
conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning.  Ye  desire  to 
have  ground  for  hope;  it  is  my  prayer  that  ye 
should ;  but  let  your  hope  be  in  the  Lord.  For  my 
part,  it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God,  and  to 
put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God.     Blessed  is  the 
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men,  even  to  rejoice  in  sufferings. 

A  genuine  love  of  God  requires  i 
every  faculty  we  possess,  mental  and  < 
the  praise,  honour,  and  glory  of  Goc 
we  ought  freely  to  submit  to  every  i 
and  disadvantage,  even  to  the  irrevo 
ourselves,  rather  than  offend  his  Divir 
the  slightest  degree. 

Grant,  I  beseech  thee,  good  Lord,  ' 
pronounce  my  duty  with  my  lips,  I  may 
perform  the  same,  and  persevere  unto  i 
do  Thou,  I  humbly  beg,  of  thy  great 
deign  to  accept  this  bounden  service 
hast  prepared  me  to  perform,  as  being 
compense  I  can  possibly  make.     Mor 
neither  have,  nor  ever  shall  have ;  unl 
it  may  be  thought  more,  most  earne 
both  to  know  and  to  do,  under  all  circums 
is  altogether  agreeable  to  thy  will. 
this  also  may  be  my  heart's  desire ;  a 
ask  these  things,  as  a  poor,  miserable 
sinner.     Is  there  any  thing  farther  t 
which  I  can  ask  ?  I  do  not  see  that  the; 
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observes,  That  whether  we  would  use  our  minds  in  cent. 
contemplation,  or  our  mouths  in  speaking,  or  our 
pens  in  writing,  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  giving  thanks  to  God.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce 
a  sentiment  more  concise  in  the  expression,  more 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  more  grateful  to  the  under- 
standing, or  more  useful  in  practice.  The  same 
author  was,  no  doubt,  taught  by  Thee  to  say,  That 
there  is  true  wisdom  in  the  worship  of  God,  which 
very  materially  consists  in  gratitude.  Hence  we 
are  particularly  admonished  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice "  to  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God."  Let  us 
therefore  humbly  acknowledge  that  every  good  thing 
we  possess  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights  ;  and  with  our  whole  heart  let 
us  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God  continually. 

He  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  universal,  decisive 
Providence;  and  justly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the 
common  language  of  mankind  concerning  Fortune*. 
He  observes  how  often  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that 
the  Lord  will  put  his  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  people,  will  fight  for  his  Church,  will 
go  before  them,  &c.  He  asserts,  that  God  meant 
to  show  by  these  declarations  t>  that  this  is  his  ge- 
neral plan  of  government,  which  is  always  carried 
on  by  his  energy,  though  that  energy  may  be  often 
invisible,  or  not  accompanied  with  sensible  mira- 
cles ;  that  the  promises  of  divine  support  are  spe- 
cially applicable  to  spiritual  conflicts ;  as,  in  them 
more  particularly,  the  Lord  means  to  teach  the  im- 
potent and  the  miserable  where  they  should  place 
their  hope,  and  seek  for  strength,  victory  and  sal- 
vation. "  Let  him,"  says  he,  "  who  likes  not  these 
things,  hope  in  princes,  trust  in  man,  make  flesh  his 
arm,  and  in  his  heart  depart  from  the  Lord ;  let  him 
trust  in  his  bow,  let  him  fancy  that  his  sword  will 
save  him ;  and  if  he  be  successful,  let  him  not  return 

*  Page  267.  f  Page  277. 
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He  makes  an  excellent  practical  use 
trine  of  Providence*.  ll  lie,  who  ex< 
his  creed  the  view  of  Divine  Providenc 
of  all  events,  not  permissively,  but  2 
moves,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  from  ev 
person  the  greatest  encouragements 
hope,  consolation,  and  joy.  Who  m 
bear  adversity,  if  he  believe  it  to  pr 
chance,  or  ultimately  from  an  enemy ; ; 
not  know  that  it  really  proceeds  from,  ai 
by,  the  unerring  direction  of  the  all- wis* 
by  means  invisible  to  human  sight,  j 
exercises  virtues,  and  accumulates  rew 
doubtless,  who  does  thus  believe  in  Di 
dence,  has  every  advantage  for  patienc 
posure  of  mind,  because  he  knows  tha 
work  together  for  his  good.  Thus  roug; 
made  smooth  to  all  the  saints  of  God, 
are  softened,  the  edge  of  suffering  is  bl 
bitter  things  are  tempered  sweetly  :  Anc 
gular  solace,  a  principal  and  a  never-fail 
ment,  in  all  adversities,  is  provided  for  1 
worm.     With  what  patience  may  all  d 
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The  maxims  of  Bradwardine  induced  him  to  con-     cf.nt. 
elude,  that  whatever  things   come  to  pass,    are  ,_XIV- 
brought  about  by  the  Providence  of  God  #.     Even         J 
a  prudent  master  of  a  family,  says  he,  takes  care  of 
everything  that  belongs  to  him,  and  makes  provision 
beforehand,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  power ;  and  leaves  nothing  unregulated  in  bis 
house,  but  exactly  appoints  the  due  time  and  place 
for  every  thing. 

I  find  t  that  he  agrees  with  the  account,  which 
has  been  given,  concerning  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Demetrias  J.  For  he  shows,  that  Augustine,  in 
his  first  book  against  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  asserts 
that  letter  to  be  the  work  of  Pelagius,  quoting  and 
arguing  against  a  part  of  it  in  the  plainest  terms, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  a  more  groundless  surmise 
than  to  ascribe  the  Epistle  in  question  to  Jerom. 
He  also  goes  over  the  same  ground  which  Augus- 
tine had  gone  over  before  him,  in  confuting  Pe- 
legianism. 

He  largely  refutes  the  error,  more  famous  than 
any  other  in  his  day,  namely,  that  men,  by  their 
works,  deserve  grace  of  congruity  §.  "  By  this  it 
is,  says  he,  that  men  rush  headlong  into  Pelagianism. 
Not  content  with  gratuitous  grace,  men  would  have 
grace  to  be  sold  by  God,  though  at  a  very  cheap 
rate."  He  proves,  that  men  are  naturally  destitute 
of  the  least  spark  of  genuine  love  to  God,  without 
which  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  have 
any  claim  upon  him  in  any  sense  whatever.  He 
also  H  disapproves  the  error  of  those,  who  contend, 
that  grace  is  conferred  on  account  of  future  merits 
foreseen. 

He  observes  ^[,  that  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  his  questions  on  the  will  of  God,  and  in  his 
other  works,  seems  to  favour  Pelagianism,  when  he 

*  Lib.  I.  c.  27.  +  Page  312. 

I  Vol.  II.  chap.  iv.  §  Page  325. 

||  Page  363.  f  Page  G02.  lib.  ii. 
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devout  meditations  on  the  subjects  disci 
Treatise  : — 

"  O  great  and  wonderful  Lord,  our 
only  Light  of  the  eyes  !  open,  I  implo 
eyes  of  my  heart,  and  of  others  my  felloe 
that  we  may  truly  understand  and  contc 
wondrous  works!     And  the  more  thoi 
comprehend  them,  the  more  may  our 
affected,  in  the  contemplation,  with  piou. 
and  profound  devotion !     Who  is  not  i 
awe  in  beholding  thy* all-powerful  will, 
efficacious  throughout  every  part  of  th< 
It  is  by  this  same  sovereign  and  irresist 
that  whom,  and  when  thou  pleasest,  the 
low  and  liftest  up,  killest  and  makest  ali 
intense  and  how  unbounded   is  thy  lo 
O  Lord  ?   Whereas,  my  love  how  feeble  ai 
My  gratitude,  how  cold  and  inconstant ! 
from  thee,  that  thy  love  should  ever  resen 
for  in  every  kind  of  excellence  thou  art  coi 
O  thou,  who  fillest  heaven  and  earth, 
thou  not  this  narrow  heart?     O  human 
abject,  and  miserable,  whoever  thou  art, 
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inmost  axniable  in  mine  eyes,  and  it  shall  instantly     cent. 
e  so,  without  the  possibility  of  failure.     What  can 
it  more  efficacious  to  engage  the  affections,  than 
>tevetiUTig  love  ?     Most  gracious  Lord,  by  thy  love 
thou  Vidst  prevented  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  who  had 
no  love  for  thee,  but  was  at  enmity  with  my  Maker 
and  Redeemer.     I  see,  Lord,  that  it  is  easy  to  say 
and  to  write  these  things,  but  very  difficult  to  exe- 
cute them.    Do  thou,  therefore,  to  whom  nothing  is 
difficult,  grant,  that  I  may  more  easily  practise  these 
things  with  my  heart,  than  utter  them  with  my  lips : 
Open  thy  liberal  hand,  that  nothing  may  be  easier, 
sweeter,  or  more  delightful  to  me,  than  to  be  em- 
ployed in  these  things.     Thou,  who  preventest  thy 
servants  with  thy  gracious  love,  Whom  dost  not 
thou  elevate  with  the  hope  of  finding  thee  ?     And, 
what  canst  thou  deny  to  him  who  loves  thee,  who 
is  in  need,  and  who  supplicates  thy  aid  ?     Permit 
me,  I  pray,  to  reason  with  thy  magnificent  goodness, 
that  my  hopes  may  be  enlarged.     It  is  not  the 
manner   even   of  human  friendship,  to   reject  a 
needy  friend,  epecially  when  the  ability  to  relieve 
is  abundant. 

"  Why  do  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
predestination  of  saints,  and  of  the  genuine  grace 
of  God  ?  Is  there  any  cause  to  dread,  lest  man 
should  be  induced  to  despair  of  his  condition,  when 
his  hope  is  demonstrated  to  be  founded  on  God 
alone  ?  Is  there  not  much  stronger  reason  for  him 
to  despair,  if,  in  pride,  and  unbelief,  he  founds  his 
bope  of  salvation  on  himself." 

Such  were  the  ardent  breathings  of  soul  in  a 
studious  and  thoughtful  scholar  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  who,  unaided  by  human  connections,  in 
an  age  dreary  and  unpromising  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  our  own  Island  full  of  darkness,  seems  to 
have  lived  the  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God. 
The  light  of  the  Waldensian  doctrine  had  been  all 
along  confined  to  the  continent     But  he,  who 


CHAP.    III. 
John  Wickliff. 

I.  His  Life. 

II.  His  Religious  Sentiments. 
HI.  Reflections  on   his  Character. 
IV.  Further  Observations  on  the  I 
and  Calumny  with  which    he 
treated  bv  historians  and  bio1 

i.  the  life  of  wickliff. 

The  papal  advocates  ascribe  the  pi 
Wickliff 'a  opinions  to  several  circums 
ist.  The  decrepit  age  of  Edward  III.  ai 
fancy  of  his  successor  Richard  ;  2d.  The 
novelty ;  3d.  The  enmity  of  the  duke  of 
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centuries  had  arisen  to  their  greatest  height ;  and     cent. 
Wickliff  without  doubt  was  one  of  the  first,  who  -  X*V'  - 
dexed  to  call  in  question  the  foundation  of  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  the  clergy. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  this  Reformer,  be  it 
admitted  that  a  variety  of  secondary  causes  contri- 
buted to  the  gradual  deliverance  of  the  nation  ;  be 
it  admitted  that  among  these,  a  principal  (me  was  the 
excessive  odium  under  which  the  hierarchy  laboured 
at  that  time  ;  yet  the  pious  student  of  history  will 
not,  on  these  accounts,  be  less  disposed  to  see  the 
hand  of  Providence,  in  bestowing  on  our  forefathers 
the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  liberty.  Strange 
indeed  would  it  be  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
influence,  because  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most 
wanted,  at  the  crisis  when  men's  patience  was 
almost  exhausted  by  the  cruel  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices of  their  spiritual  rulers,  it  pleased  God  to  raise 
up  a  man  of  sincere  love  for  the  truth,  of  a  hardy 
temper,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  who  was 
both  capable  and  willing  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and 
powerfully  withstand  the  numerous  enormities  then 
prevalent  in  the  Church. 

Wickliff  was  born   about  the  year  1324,  at  Wickiuri 
a  village  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.     He  was  b"!hiD 
admitted  a  student  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but       *     * 
soon  removed  to  Merton  college,  which  was  at  that . 
time  esteemed  one  of  the  most  famous  seminaries 
of  learning  in  Europe.     In  the  long  list  of  men  of 
note  and  eminence  belonging  to  this  college,  we 
observe  the  names  of  William  Occham,  called  the 
Venerable  Inceptor ;  and  of  Thomas  Brad  ward  ine, 
called  the  Profound  Doctor. 

Our  renowned  Reformer  soon  became  master  of 
all  the  niceties  of  the  school-divinity.  He  seems  to 
have  reigned  without  a  rival  in  the  public  disputa- 
tions, which  were  then  in  high  repute.  The  Aristo- 


anacKea  me  vices  ot  the  friars,  and  m 
prevailing  abuses  in  religion.  On  the  i 
the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  V 
been  considered  as  remarkably  clear.  ] 
ter  the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  t< 
•  The  Scholastic  divinity  pretended  to  discuss 
questions  in  theology  in  a  rational  and  argument 
Like  Plato's  school,  it  has  had  several  ages  or 
ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  sew. 

The  Ancient,  began  under  Lanfranc,  archbiaht 
bury,  or  rather  under  Abelard,  and  his  disciple,  P( 
called  the  Master  ol  the  Sentences,  on  account  i 
Sentences,  which  appeared  in  j  172:  it  preserved  its 
one  hundred  years. 

The  Middle,  may  be  reckoned  to  commence 
thirteenth  century,  under  Albertus  Magnus,  a  learnei 
who  published  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio  at  1/ 
contain  chiefly  long  commentaries  on  Aristotle; 
they  treat  every  thing  in  a  logical  way,  are  of  lit 
but  to  fill  large  libraries.  The  famous  Thomas  Aqi 
disciple  trf  Albertus,  and  read  lectures  on  the  book  1 
During  this  period,  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was 
utmost  reputation.  The  works  of  Aquinas  have  g 
several  editions,  in  seventeen  volumes  folio.  The 
in  1274., 

The  New,  or  Third,  age  of  School-divinity, 
Durandua  de  St.  Pou renin,  who  wrote  cnmmentarie 
books  of  Sentences,  combated  the  ooinions  of  Thon 
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iimself,  when  certain  authentic  documents,  tending:     cent. 
to  elucidate  this  early  Reformer's  opinion  of  the  ^    '     - 
nature  of  the  Sacrament,  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  his  consideration. 

Wickliff's  defence  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Mendicant  friars, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  things  which 
brought  him  into  public  notice. 

This  religious  order  not  only  pretended  to  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction  from  that  of  the  university,  but 
took  every  opportunity  of  enticing  the  students  into 
their  convents,  insomuch  that  parents  feared  to  send 
their  children  to  the  respective  colleges,  lest  they 
should  be  kidnapped  by  the  friars.  We  are  in- 
formed that,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  number  of 
students,  from  having  been  thirty  thousand,  was 
reduced  to  about  six  thousand,  in  the  year  1357. 

The  zeal  and  ability  of  Wickliff  manifested  it- 
self on  this  occasion.  He  composed  and  published 
several  spirited  treatises,  against  able  beggary,  w.  ad- 

AGAINST  IDLE  BEGGARY,  and  ON    THE    POVERTY    J^e Tm  e - 

of  Christ.     The  consequence  of  these  laudable  ship  of 
exertions  was  his  advancement  to  the  mastership  of  Balio1  CoUs 
Baliol  college ;  and  four  years  after,  he  was  chosen     A"  P# 
warden  of  Canterbury  hall.  3  l  • 

From  this  office  he  was  ejected,  with  circum-  Ejected  >j 
stances  of  great  injustice,  by  Langham,  archbishop  fojjfcao- 
of  Canterbury.    Wickliff  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  terbury 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  artfully  suspended  his  HaU* 
decision.     In  the  mean  time  Wickliff,  regardless     1l^J 
of  consequences,  continued  his  attacks  on  the  insa-       * 
tiable  ambition,  tyranny,  and  avarice  of  the  ruling 
ecclesiastics,  as  also  on  the  idleness,  debauchery, 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  friars.  Then  these  things  were 
not  done  in  a  corner  or  by  halves  ;  nor  did  there 
want  informers  to  carry  the  news  to  Rome.    Accord-  The  ejec- 
ingly,  nobody  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  confirma-  *ion  na- 
tion of  the  ejection  of  so  obnoxious  a  person  as  thTpopI, 
Wickliff.     The  pope's  definitive  sentence  to  that     1370. 
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of  the  ill-treatment  lie  had  met  with  on 
and  there  is  no  denying,  that  in  his  exp 
is  some  appearance  of  the   influence 
Moreover,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  w 
wholly  devoid  of  divine  grace,  persona 
only  dink  deep  into  the  mind,  but  fn 
are  apt  to  predominate  uncontrolled  tl 
their  conduct.    But  there  want  not  evid 
Wickliff  a  better  spirit  was  the  ground 
sition  to  the  fashionable  abuses.     Ch 
us  to  be  very  slow  in  ascribing  good  pi 
motives :  and  in  the  instance  of  this 
should  be  remembered  that  he  commc 
tack  on  the  papal  corruptions  and  usur 
before  the  unjust  decision  of  the  Roma 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  person  of  n 
a  warm  temper ;  and  therefore  it  may  n 
probable,  that  his  being  ejected  upoi 
decision,  might  whet  him  to  an  opposit 
duce  him  to  meditate  revenge. 

However,  to  speak  freely,  the  remov 
1  iff  from  his  wardenship  was  attended  w 
concomitant  circumstances,  perfectly  a 
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Id   to  this,  the  fame  of  WickKff  became  less     cent 
ned  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Almost  every   v_i^j_ 
re  lie  was  looked  upon  as  the  defender  of  truth 
liberty.     The  pope  and  his  cardinals  feared 
,  and  minutely  observed  his  proceedings ;  and  on 
other  hand,  we  find  that  the  first  parliament  of 
gland  held  under  king  Richard  II.  entertained  so 
ti  an  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  knowledge, 
itin  a  case  of  the  utmost  emergency,  and  on  a 
ry  nice  and  delicate  question,  they  applied  to  him 
r  the  sanction  of  his  judgment  and  authority.  The 
aestion  was,  "  Whether,  for  the  defence  of  the 
mgdom,  that  treasure  which  the  lord  pope  de- 
tanded  on  pain  of  censures,  might  not  be  lawfully 
etained."    The  affirmative  answer  of  the  casuist 
ras  undoubtedly  foreseen ;  but  still  the  application 
if  the  king  and  parliament  to  a  man  who  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
erbury,  proves  beyond  contradiction  the  high  esti- 
nation  in  which  he  was  held.     It  proves  also,  that, 
though  deprived  of  his  wardenship,  and  surrounded 
yy  exasperated  friars,  and  narrowly  watched  by 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  he  must  have  been  sup- 
ported at  this    time  by   worldly   friends  of  the 
neatest  weight  and  consequence.     It  could  not 
therefore  easily  happen,  that  a  man  in  the  splendid 
ritqation  of  Wickliff  should  remain  long  without 
in  ample  maintenance.     Accordingly,  it  appears,  wickliff 
that  it  1374  he  was  presented  by  Edward  III.  to  the  p^emed 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  after-  recto^  of 
irards  in  1375,  was  confirmed  in  the  prebend  of  J^*"" 
Auste  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury.    The  "0^n. 
iuke  of  Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  the     ,  074. 
dhief  friend  of  Wickliff,  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
royal  patronage.    Many  persons  indeed  considered 
the  Reformer  as  in  the  Jhigh  road  to  some  dignified 
preferment ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  such 
jffer  being  made  to  him ;  and  if  there  had,  I  think 
it  probable  he  would  not  have  refused  it. 


migiit  predict,  would  be  likely  to  fall  wi 
on  proud  popes  and  idle  Friars. 

The  following  is  a  short  specimen  of 
in  which  WicklitF  sometimes  treated  thi 
called  him  Antichkjst,  the  proud  w< 
of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of  clippers 
kervers.  He  averred,  that  the  pope  a 
lectors  drew  out  of  the  land  poor  men's 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  marks  a 
added,  that  though  the  realm  had  a  b 
gold  in  it,  and  no  other  man  took  the: 
this  proud  worldly  priest's  collector,  yei 
of  time  this  hill  would  be  levelled. 

His  attacks  on  the  friars  are  innumerai 
draw,  said  he,  children  from  Christ's  i 
hypocrisy  ;  they  tell  them  that  men  of 
shall  never  go  to  hell.  They  praise  their 
habit  more  than  the  worshipful  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  teach  lords  and  la< 
they  die  in  Francis's  habit,  the  virtue  of 
serve  them  from  hell.  St,  Paul  labour* 
own  hands  ;  and  it  is  the  commandmenl 
to  (rive  alms  to  poor,  feeble,  crooked, 
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kind.     They  forthwith  selected,  from  Wickliff's     cent. 
public  lectures  and  sermons,  nineteen  articles  of 
complaint  and  accusation,  and  dispatched  them  to 
Rome. 

The  pope  was  so  completely  alive  to  the  business, 
that  he  sent  no  fewer  than  five  bulls  to  England  on 
this  occasion.  Three  of  them  were  directed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London.  In  the  first,  he  orders  these  prelates  to 
apprehend  the  rector  of  Lutterworth,  and  imprison 
him,  provided  they  found  him  guilty  of  the  heresy 
with  which  he  was  charged.  In  the  second,  he  en- 
joins them,  if  they  cannot  find  him,  to  fix  up  public 
citations  in  Oxford  and  in  other  places,  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  pope  within  the  space 
of  three  months.  In  the  third,  he  commands  them 
to  acquaint  the  king  and  his  sons  with  the  heresy  of 
Wickliff,  and  to  require  their  assistance  for  its 
effectual  extirpation. 

A  fourth  bull  was  addressed  to  the  king  himself, 
desiring  his  royal  help  and  patronage  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  heretic.  And  lastly,  a  fifth  was  dis- 
patched to  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  the 
pope  laments  the  sloth  and  laziness  of  the  chancellor 
and  heads  of  the  university,  in  permitting  tares  to 
spring  up  among  the  pure  wheat.  WicklifTs  doc- 
trines, he  said,  would  subvert  both  church  and  state. 
They  ought  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  such  tenets, 
and  assist  the  bishops  in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
the  offender  to  punishment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  both  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  by  the  government  of  the 
country,  these  bulls  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  The  university  for  a  long  time  were 
disposed  wholly  to  reject  with  disgrace  the  ponti- 
fical injunctions  ;  and  when  after  much  deliberation 
they  had  received  the  bull,  they  refused  to  be  active 
in  giving  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  effect 
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London,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  < 
pope's  commands.  They  cited  Wicklif 
before  them  at  St  Paul's  in  London,  on  t 
day  after  the  notice ;  and  this  interval  of  a 
by  him  wisely  employed  in  taking  pre( 
his  safety.  To  be  brief,  he  saw  no  way 
the  presentstorm  of  persecution,  but  by  p 
self  at  once  under  the  protection  of  t 
Lancaster,  who  had  long  known  him, 
tamed  a  high  opinion  of  his  learning  an 
and  who  was  no  great  admirer  either  of 
or  of  the  prelates. 

This  due,  well  known  by  the  nam 
of  Gaunt,  not  only  advised  WicklitF  I 
citation  ;  but  also  in  person,  together  * 
Percy,  lord  marshal  of  England,  aceom 
to  St.  Paul's.  But  the  conduct  of  these 
sonages  in  the  council,  I  fear,  added  no  : 
to  the  cause  of  Wickliff.  Sudbury  the 
was  a  moderate  man,  for  the  times  ir 
lived  ;  but  Courtney,  the  bishop  of  Lond 
intemperate  bigot,  no  doubt ;  yet  that  cil 
will  not  justify  the  duke  for  declaring  in 
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^ifroum  ;  and  it  would  have  given  real  pleasure  to 
l\Os*x  °^  Christian  reformation,  if  he  could  have 
^covered  ady  proof  that  Wickliff  protested  against 
<te&sor&erYy  and  insolent  behaviour  of  his  patrons. 
TtoU\i\s  does  not  appear.     Nor  is  it  more  than  his- 
torical justice  to  say,  that  the  deportment  of  the 
archbishop   and  bishop  seems  to  have  been  more 
unexceptionable  than:  that  of  Wickliff  arid  his  friends 
in  this  transaction. 

Some  of  the  opinions  which  brought  upori  Wick- 
liff the  indignation  of  the  hierarchy,  are  allowed  by 
Walsingham,  who  always  strongly  supports  the 
cause  of  popery,  t6  have  been, — "  that  tfe  church 
of  Rome  was  not  the  head  of  other  churches, — that 
St.  Peter  was  not  superior  to  the  other  Apostles ; — 
and  that  the  pope,  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  was  only 
equal  to  a  common  priest"  These  were  undoubt- 
edly the  sentiments  of  genuine  protestantism.  What 
he  farther  asserted,  namely,  that  temporal  lords  and 
patrons  had  a  right  to  disseize  the  church  of  her 
emoluments,  in  case  of  misbehaviour,  was  a  senti- 
ment expressed  in  too  indefinite  a  manner  to  be 
made  matter  of  serious  accusation ;  but  that  John 
of  Gaunt  should  eagerly  support  it,  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  turbulent  and  violent  character  of 
that  nobleman. 

Wickliff  having  escaped,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  mentioned,  those  severities  which  his  persecu- 
tors, the  pope  and  prelates,  had  no  doubt  intended 
fo  inflict,  paid  little  regard  to  the  strict  charge 
which  they  are  said  to  have  given  him,  to  be  silent 
in  future  respecting  all  the  subjects  which  had 
given  so  much  offence.  He  continued  in  the  year 
J377*  during  the  minority  of  Richard  the  Second, 
to  preach  and  instinct  the  people  with  unabated 
zeal  and  courage  *. 

This  'perseverance  in  the  good  cause  induced  the 

#  Fox,  p.  491. 
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copal  chapel  at  Lambeth.  Ht 
citizens  of  London,  who  reve 
themselves,  together  with  a  ir 
people,  into  the  chapel,  where 
ofthe.prisoner,  and  exceeding!' 
Moreover,  the  Queen  dowager," 
Prince,  ordered  SirL.  Clifford  : 
rily  forbid  them  to  proceed  to  an 
Here  the  papal  advocate  Wi 
patience.  "  The  bishops,''  says 
fessed  themselves  determined 
spite  of  threats  or  promises,  an 
of  their  lives,  became  so  intii 
examination  of  the  apostate, 
were  as  soft  as  oil,  to  the  public 
and  the  damage  of  the  whole  C 
Clifford  pompously  delivered 
were  so  overcome  with  fear,  tl 
thought  them  to  be  as  a  man  tl 


in   whose  mouth 


are  no    reprc 


tinues  the  historian,  "  this  falsi 
plete  hypocrite,  evaded  the  ha 
could  no  more  be  called  before 
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But  it  must  not  be  here  dissembled,  that  our  cent. 
Reformer,  though  evidently  still  protected  by  the  , 
great,  did  not  rest  his  safety  entirely  on  their  au- 
thority and  interference.  He  delivered  in  to  the 
court  a  solemn  protest,  and  an  explanatory  quali- 
fication of  several  of  his  positions  which  had  been 
deemed  erroneous  or  heretical.  His  very  best  friends 
are  ashamed  to  defend  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and 
have  pronounced  his  defence  to  be  unnatural,  forced, 
artful,  and  unmanly.  From  the  few  instances  which 
follow,  the  impartial  reader  may  judge  for  himself, 
how  far  Wickliff  in  this  matter  acted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  a  servant  of  Christ. 

One  of  his  Conclusions,  as  they  were  called,  ex- 
hibited in  the  convocation  of  the  bishops  held  at 
Lambeth,  was  this :  "  All  the  race  of  mankind  here 
on  earth,  except  Christ,  have  no  power  simply  to 
ordain,  that  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  should  poli- 
tically rule  over  the  church  for  ever/'  His  expla- 
nation before  the  assembly  was  to  this  effect :  "  This 
Conclusion  is  self-evident ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  stop  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead."— It  seems  natural  to  infer 
from  the  Conclusion  itself,  that  Wickliff  meant  to 
assert  the  right  of  mankind  to  subvert  the  political 
authority  of  the  pope.  A  bold  assertion !  but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  inestimable  truth,  because  the 
papal  power  was  founded  in  usurpation.  But  the 
explanation  of  the  Conclusion  renders  it  equivocal, 
if  not  altogether  nugatory. 

Again.  "  There  is  no  example  of  Christ,  which 
giveth  power  to  his  disciples  to  excommunicate  any 
subject,  especially  for  denying  clerical  claims  of 
temporalities ;  but  the  contrary."  This  is  a  part  of 
WicklifFs  doctrine,  which  undoubtedly  was  levelled 
at  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  possess  any  kind  of 
property  ;  and  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  setting  that  right  aside.  He  takes  care, 
however,   in  his   explanation,  to  avoid  the  direct 

I  3 


with  temporalities,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  same  temporalities,  as  it  were 
cine  to  prevent  sin,  notwithstandi 
nidation,  because  they  are  not  g 
condition." 

"  The  truth  of  this,"  says  he  i 
"  is  evident ;  because  nothing  ( 
man  from  performing  the  principa 
Yet,  God  forbid,  that  by  thesi 
should  be  given  to  the  lords  temr. 
the  goods  of  the  Church." 

I  need  make  no  remark  on  this 
its  explanation.  The  next  head  I 
be  reduced  to  the  same  class  o' 
seems  to  show  the  inconsistency 
posing,  in  a  still  more  glaring  mi 

"  If  there  be  a  God,  the  tei 
lawfully  and  meritoriously  take  e 
the  Church,  when  the  clergy  offe 

Any  one,  who  observes  the 
Wickliff  here  speaks  of  the  righi 
worldly  possessions,  and  compari 
declarations  of  the  same  kind,  v 
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anguage,  a  tenet  in  itself  perfectly  harmless.  "  If,"  cent. 
says  he,  u  there  be  a  God,  he  is  omnipotent :  if  so,  t  x™*_ 
be  can  command  the  lords  temporal  thus  to  act; 
and  if  he  may  thus  command,  they  may  lawfully 
take  away  such  goods.  But  God  forbid,  that  any 
should  believe  my  intention  to  have  been,  that  secu- 
lar lords  may  lawfully  take  away  whatsoever  goods 
they  please  by  their  own  naked  authority :  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  they  may  do  so,  in  cases 
and  in  form  limited  by  the  laws." 

Candour  and  consistency  oblige  me  to  observe, 
that  there  appear,  especially  in  this  last  case,  such 
sophistical  methods  of  argument,  and  such  evasive 
modes  of  speech,  as  are  very  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  a  pious  Reformer.  In  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish manuscripts  of  Wickliff,  the  pope  is  called  the 
insolent  priest  of  Rome,  Antichristian,  Robber,  &c. ; 
but  nothing  of  this  sort  of  language  is  found  in  his 
Explanations  *  of  his  tenets.  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  account  of  L'Enfant  in  these  transactions, 
because  he  is  an  author  in  general  extremely  ac- 
curate and  judicious ;  and  also,  because  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  for  a  man,  who,  in  the  confidence 
of  great  political  support,  had  carried  his  ideas  of 
external  reformation  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  and 
had  exhibited  too  much  of  a  military  spirit,  on  find* 
ing  himself  deprived  of  that  support,  to  sink  into  a 
timidity,  which  might  be  productive  of  artifice  and 
dissimulation.  In  Wickliff 's  work,  called  "  The  great 
Sentence  of  Excommunication  explained,"  the  fol- 
lowing passage  appears :  "  When  shall  we  see  the 
proud  priest  of  Rome,  grant  plenary  indulgences  to 
engage  men  to  live  in  peace  and  charity,  as  he  does 
to  engage  Christians  to  murder  each  other  ?"  A  se- 
vere but  just  reproof !  and  abundantly  verified  in 
this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  such 
boldness   and  severity  of  censure,    ought  to  be 

*  L'Enfant's  Mist,  of  Constance. 


i  iuiii  a  tuncist  account  01  tne  writings 
lie  lectures  of  Wicklifi",  with  which  we  p 
gratify  the  reader  f,  it  will  also  distinctly 
what  manner  he  combated  the  doctrine 
substantiation.  At  the  end  of  one  of  hi 
Confessions  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Alts 
dared,  that  one-third  of  the  Clergy  were  oi 
and  would  support  him  at  the  hazard  of  tl 
He  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  U 
for  holding  heretical  opinions  in  this  mat 
from  the  Vice-chancellor's  decree  J;,  Wickl: 
fessions,  and  other  documents,  we  may  fi 
judgment,  though  by  no  means  a  decisive  ( 
those  opinions  really  were.  Our  Reformer 
charged  with  explaining  and  qualifying  h 
ing,  in  an  artful  manner,  after  he  had  ap 
the  secular  arm  in  vain  :  but  here  again  t 
must  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  ace 
well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  his  powerfi 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  deserted  him  on  this 
and  advised  him  to  submit  to  his  natural  jm 
fluenced,  it  is  said,  by  his  dread  of  the  stren| 
hierarchy,  as  well  as  by  scruples  of  conscie 

In  effect,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  hat 
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tion,  did  not  approve  his  heretical  sentiments  re-  cent. 
specting  the  received  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  MV* 
and  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  silence  to  this  bold 
innovator  on  that  head.  However,  soon  after  this, 
Wickliff  published  a  long  obscure,  and  equivocal 
sort  of  Confession,  which  by  his  enemies  has  been 
termed  a  retractation  of  his  sentiments  *. 

Whoever  carefully  examines  the  original  records, 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  merits  of  this  Re- 
former have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  His 
inconsistencies  may  indeed  be  palliated,  and  in  part 
excused.  I  am  apt  to  believe  also,  that  in  his  latter 
days  he  thought  more  moderately,  and  altered  some 
of  his  wild  and  irregular  notions  concerning  pro- 

srty  :  besides,  there  are  such  undoubted  proofs  of 
As  laborious  and  indefatigable  cares  in  religion, 
and  of  his  sound  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  and  of  his  general  probity,  integrity, 
and  innocence  of  life,  that  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry,  if,  in  any  one  instance,  he  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  deliberate  hypocrisy.  That  he  sought 
Divine  truth,  and  seriously  endeavoured  both  to 
teach  and  to  practise  it,  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life  evinces;  the  testimony  also  of  the  best  and  most 
npright  men  who  lived  nearest  his  times,  is  un 
equivocal  in  his  favour.  The  great  benefit  likewise 
resulting  from  his  labours  both  in  England  and 
Bohemia,  seems  to  show  that  God  honoured  him 
with  Evangelical  fruitfulness,  though  it  must  be 
owned,  that  many  of  his  disciples  appear  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  better  Christians  than  himself. 
That  he  was  really  pious,  can  hardly  be  doubted ; 
and  one  point  of  instruction  may  in  some  measure 
compensate  the  pain  which  every  lover  of  truth 
must  feel  at  the  discovery  of  his  inconsistencies. 
It  is  this :  Let  serious  divines  cease  to  immerse 
themselves  in  political  concerns  :  Politics  was  the 

*  Vid.  Wickliff's  Confession. 
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chap,  rock  on  which  this  great  and  good  man  split ;  and  in 
this  case  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  work  of  God 
is  not  to  be  carried  on  by  "  the  arm  of  flesh." 

After  the  last-mentioned  conflict  with  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Wickliff  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  main,  delivered  from  persecution  ;  and  to  have 
been  still  supported,  in  some  degree,  by  the  secular 
power  and  by  individuals  of  distinction,  though  he 
was  induced,  I  fear,  as  the  price  of  that  protection, 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  inconsistent  with 
a  direct  and  open  sincerity.  He  had  no  trouble  from 
his  superiors,  at  least  none  that  deserves  any  par- 
ticular detail,  though  he  certainly  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  in  the  unremitted  exercise  of  zealous 
pastoral  labours  in  his  parish  church  of  Lutterworth ; 
though  he  persevered  in  attacking  the  abuses  of 
popery  by  his  writings  against  the  mendicants, 
against  transubstantiation,  and  against  indulgences; 
and  though  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Latin  into  the  English  tongue.  This  work 
alone  sufficed  to  render  his  name  immortal.  The 
value  of  it  was  unspeakable ;  and  his  unwearied 
pains  to  propagate  the  genuine  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion among  mankind,  indicated  the  steady  seal  with 
which  he  was  endowed }  while  the  rage,  with  which 
the  hierarchy  was  inflamed  against  a  work  so  undeni- 
ably seasonable,  demonstrated,  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers  hated  the  light,  and  would  not  come  to  the 
light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved*. 

I  know  no  person  of  ecclesiastical  eminence, 
whose  life  and  character  have  cost  me  more  thought 
and  care  than  Wickliff's.  And  after  all,  there  is 
not  much  to  record  that  deserves  the  peculiar  atten- 
tion of  godly  persons.  I  have  consulted  the  best 
authorities,  and  in  scrutinizing  their  contents  have 
been  mortified  to  find,  that  I  could  not  conscien- 

*  John  iii.  ver.  20. 
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tiously  join  with  the  popular  cry  in  ranking  this  cent. 
man  amongst  the  highest  worthies  of  the  Church.  .  XTV* 
A  political  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  deeply  infected 
his  conduct  It  nevertheless  remains  true,  that 
sincere  Christians,  and  more  particularly  the  pro- 
testants  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  bound  thankfully 
to  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness,  for  that 
there  actually  existed  in  the  personal  character  of 
Wickliff  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  * ;"  that 
such  a  character  was  providentially  raised  up  at 
the  very  time  it  was  so  much  wanted ;  and,  that 
from  his  labours  considerable  benefit  accrued  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent^. 

The  Editor  of  the  second  and  subsequent  editions 
of  this  Work,  takes  occasion  in  this  place  to  express 
his  most  entire  concurrence  in  opinion  with  the 
Author,  respecting  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred 
in  attempting  to  give  such  an  account  of  this 
Reformer  as  should  accord  with  the  plan  of  this 
History.  No  leading  character  of  real  godliness 
has  required  one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  which  in 
this  c^se  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  separar 
tion  of  truth  from  error,  and  the  elucidation  of  facts 
which  appear  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Th$ 
mistakes  made  by  authors  of  integrity,  in  dates  and 
in  representations  of  circumstances,  are  numerous ; 
and  so  are  the  instances  of  the  prejudice  and  heat  of 
party-writers.  They  who  are  well  versed  jp  this 
abstruse  species  of  biography,  know  perfectly  well 
why  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  at  all  times 
a  complete  and  orderly  connection  between  the  parts 
of  the  materials ;  and  those  who  are  not  so  well 
versed,  will  be  candid  enough  to  take  for  granted, 
that  though  certainly  a  great  deal  is  recorded  about 

*  1  Kings,  xiv.  13. 

f  A    Bohemian  gentleman,   who  studied  at  Oxford,  carried 
Wickliff 's  books  into  Bohemia. 


has  possessed  over  his  worthy  relative,  in 
t'asv  access  to  numerous  very  scarce  boi 
manuscripts,  which,  however,  lie  scruples  no 
he  has  examined  with  extraordinary  patien. 
He  is  not  sure,  whether,  with  a  view  to 
some  persons  who  expressed  a  wish  to  be  bi 
quainted  with  this  early  Reformer,  he  may  n 
introduced  more  circumstances  of  a  secular 
than  the  author  would  have  judged  suitable 
plan  of  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Wjckliff  died  in  peace  at  Lutterworth, 
palsy,  in  the  year  1387.  In  the  year  14 
works  were  burned  at  Oxford ;  and  in  1428, 
mains  were  dug  out  of  his  grave  and  burnt 
his  ashes  thrown  into  the  river  of  Lutterwort 
Dumber  of  his  volumes  committed  to  the  fla 
order  of  Subinco*  archbishop  of  Prague,  am 
to  about  two  hundred.  His  labours  indeed 
to  have  been  immense ;  and  beyond  all  do 
was  in  that  dark  age  a  prodigy  of  knowledge 

After  having  observed  that  his  works  were ' 
at  Oxford,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  previor. 
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from  bis  youth  upward,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  cent. 
was  so  praiseworthy  and  honest,  that  never  at  any  ^  x^ 
time  was  there  a  particle  of  suspicion  raised  against 
him ;  and  that  he  vanquished  by  the  force  of  the 
Scriptures  all  such  as  slandered  Christ's  religion. 
God  forbid  that  our  prelates  should  condemn  such 
a  man  as  an  heretic,  who  has  written  better  than 
any  others  in  the  university,  on  logic,  philosophy, 
divinity,  morality,  and  the  speculative  arts*."  This 
honourable  testimony  shows  that  the  speculative 
errors  of  Wickliff  were  not  attended  with  practical 
consequences ;  and  that  sedition  in  church  and 
state,  was  never  meant  to  be  encouraged  by  that 
Reformer,  though  the  enormities  of  the  age  induced 
him  much  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  discretion  in  his 
attempts  to  oppose  them. 

II. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS  OF  WICKLIFF. 

The  distinguishing  tenet  of  Wickliff,  in  religion, 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  election  of  grace  f.  He 
calls  the  church  an  assembly  of  predestinated  per- 
sons. To  those  who  said  that  God  did  not  every 
thing  for  them,  but  that  their  own  merits  contri- 
buted in  part  to  salvation,  he  replied  with  a  short 
prayer,  "  Heal  us  gratis,  O  Lord."  Those,  who 
have  diligently  studied  the  sacred  volumes,  and  also 
the  writings  of  truly  pious  Christians,  will  under- 
stand how  evangelically  humble  this  Reformer  might 
be  in  the  use  of  such  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time,  how  sincerely  laborious  in  inculcating  what- 

*  I  find  the  authenticity  of  this  testimonial  has  been  doubted ; 
and  we  are  told  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
letters  and  registers  of  the  university  of  Oxford. — There  is, 
however,  very  considerable  evidence  that  it  is  not  spurious. 
Great  liberties,  iii  those  violent  times,  were  frequently  tuken 
with  registers  and  other  documents.  For  example,  the  insti- 
tution of  Wickliff  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese. — Lewis,  191. 
Antiq.  Ox.  203.  t  See  Appendix,  Wickliff. 


released  from  the  duty  of  obeying  God's  i 
merits,  and  of  abounding  in  all  the  fruits 
and  evangelical  faith*.  But  let  us  proa 
endeavours-  to1  collect  the  doctrines  of  W» 
his  Writings  awd  Other  a&fbentic  documei 

K  In  one  of  his  treatises  against  die  l 
friars,  called  "  The  Complaint  of  John  A 
the  King  and  Parliament,"  he  saysf,  "  If 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  do  not 
by  word  and  example,  as  God  command 
people  are  not  bound  to  pay  them  ti 
oflferings." 

"  When  the  principal  cause  for  which  t 

•  Persons  of  an  A  rminian  way  of  thinking,  are 
consider  all  Calvinistic  doctrine  us  of  an  Autinomim 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  Calvinist  too  frequently  rep 
Arminian  for  being  of  a  legal  spirit,  and  for  oMriyi 
and  unmerited  salvation  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ 
PARTY   SHOULD    BE    PRESSED    WITH    CONSBQUMtC 

tiiet  themselves  disavow.  This  very  import! 
is  clearly  staled,  and  well  defended  by  Burnet.  £ 
to  Exposition  of  ttxix  articles,  p.  8.  The  wrl 
History  is  often  called  upon  to  form  the  licit  eatimat 
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offerings  should  be  paid  does  not  exist,  the  pay-  cent. 
ment  of  tithes  should  cease.  Also  clergymen  are 
more  to  be  condemned  for  withdrawing  their  teach- 
ing in  word  and  in  example,  than  the  parishioners 
are  for  withdrawing  tithes  and  offerings,  even  though 
they  discharge  their  office  as  they  ought." — 

This  last  observation  presents  us  with  an  absurd 
comparison  between  two  species  of  transgression ; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
passage  should  have  often  influenced  the  conduct 
of  misers  and  extortioners. 

2.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  another  treatise 
against  the  orders  of  friars,  he  directly  charges  them 
with  perverting  the  right  faith  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  "  Christ  says,  that  the  bread,  which  he 
brake  and  blessed,  is  his  body ;  and  the  Scripture 
says  openly,  that  the  sacrament  is  bread  that  we 
break  and  God's  body  :  but  they  say,  *  it  is  an  acci- 
dent wtthout  subject,'  and  therefore  nothing ;  neither 
bread,  nor  God's  body.  Augustine  says,  *  what  we 
see,  is  bread,  but  to  those,  who  are  faithfully  taught, 
the  bread  is  Cbrisfs  body.' — Why  should  our 
Almighty  Saviour  conceal  this  notion  of  the  friars 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  never  teach  the  doctrine 
to  his  apostles,  or  to  so  many  saints  ;  but  at  length 
communicate  it  to  these  hypocrites  ?" 

3.  In  his  public  lectures,  which  he  read,  as  pro-     a.  d. 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  1381  *,     1381. 
Wickliff  appears  to  have  opposed  the  papistical 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  all  his  might; 

and  at  the  same  time  to  have  maintained  the  true, 
ancient  and  scriptural,  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
With  this  view  he  published  sixteen  Conclusions, 
the  first  of  which  is  expressed  in  these  words : 
"  The  consecrated  host,  which  we  see  upon  the 
altar,  is  neither  Christ  nor  any  part  of  him,  but  an 
effectual  sign  of  him."  And  he  offered  to  defend  this 

*  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  a.  d.  1381. 


men  is  tins,  that  this  worshipfi 
and  Christ's  body,  as  Jesus  CI: 
very  man." 

4>  In  hi*  Trialog.t  he  tells  i 
bread  in  the  eucharist  begins 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  the*  conseor 
believed  that  it  ceases  to  be  1 
is  substantially  bread,  bet 
SACRAHENTALL?  the  body  ol 
says,  This  is  my  body.  The  ni 
thenceforth  destroyed,  but  is 
stance  of  greater  dignity.  It 
baptist  was  made  Elias,  b 
words  in  the  eleventh  of  St  fli 
not  cease  to  be  John.  And  i 
that  the  Scripture  does  not  sa] 
corn  and  seven  fat  kine  sign 
plenty,  but  that  they  are  thos 
pressions  denote  that  the  subject 
to  figure  the  thing  predicati 
fitness.  And  in  the  same  ser 
sacramental  bread  is  specially  t 
— Wickliif  very  modestly  cone 

tinn.    with  iW>l*rtnn  "  fKi*  !,„  » 
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maintained  the  true.     But  the  discerning  reader     cent. 
cannot  fail  to  remark,  that  authentic   documents  ^XIV- 
leave  the  former  proposition  in  much  less  doubt 
than  they  do  the  latter.     A  want  of  consistency,  at 
least  on  this  head,  is  but  too  evident  in  the  conduct 
of  our  Reformer. 

The  circumstances,  which  attended  his  condem- 
nation by  the  university  of  Oxford,  mentioned  in 
page  1 20,  were  these  :  The  vice-chancellor,  after 
reciting,  before  several  doctors  in  divinity,  the  Re- 
former's Conclusions,  namely,  That  in  the  sacra- 
ment the  substance  of  the  material  bread  and  wine 
remain  the  same  after  the  consecration ;  and,  se- 
condly, That  in  the  venerable  sacrament  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  present  essentially,  but 
only  figuratively  ;  with  their  consent  decreed,  that 
"  These  are  execrable  errors,  and  repugnant  to  the 
determinations  of  the  church *." 

From  this  decree  Wickiff  appealed  to  the  king  f. 
But  as  his  great  friend  and  powerful  supporter,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  failed  him  at  this  crisis,  the 
attentive  reader  will  be  disposed  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Reformer  at  so  trying  a  moment 
In  particular,  he  will  carefully  weigh  the  terms  used 
in  that  confession  or  retractation,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  page  121.  There  Wickliff  declares  his 
belief,  as  follows :  "  The  same  body  of  Christ  which 
was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  which  suffered  on  the 
cross,  which  lay  three  days  in  the  grave,  and  rose 
again  on  the  third  day,  this  same  body  and  same 
substance  is  verily  and  really  the  sacramental  bread 
or  consecrated  host,  which  we  see  in  the  hands  of 
the  priest."  But  he  presently  adds  J,  "  That  he 
dare  not  say  that  the  body  of  Christ,  considered  as 
an  extended  body,  is  essentially  and  substan- 
tially the  bread  :  There  is  a  threefold  manner  of  the 

#  S  pel  man.  Vol.  II. 

t  Walsingh.  Hist.  Angliae.  and  Antiq.  Oxon. 

I  Wickliff's  Confession. 
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body  of  Christ  being  in  the  consecrated  host,  viz. 
a  virtual,  spiritual,  and  sacramental."  And  so  in  bis 
Trialogus  he  says,  "  This  sacrament  is  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  not  only  that  which  shall  be,  or  which 
figures  sacramentally  the  body  of  Christ."  And 
again,  "  That  the  host  is  to  be  adored  principally 
for  this  reason,  not  because  it  is  in  some  respect  the 
body  of  Christ,  but  because  it  contains  in  a  secret 
manner  the  body  of  Christ  within  itself."  He  is  very 
constant  in  asserting*,  "  That  the  bread,  by  the 
words  of  consecration,  is  not  made  the  Lord's  glo- 
rified body,  or  his  spiritual  body,  which  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  nor  his  fleshly  body  as  it  was  before 
he  suffered  death  ;  but  that  the  bread  still  continues 
bread  ;  and  so  there  is  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ 
together." 

Some  of  WicklifFs  admirers,  who  can  see  no  de- 
fects in  their  favourite,  would  explain  the  contradic- 
tions and  obscurities,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
various  writings  and  confessions  on  the  subject  of 
Transubstantiation,  by  affirming,  that  he  discovered 
the  truth  gradually,  and  that  he  was  late  in  fixing 
his  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  if  this  could 
be  made  out,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  a  very  natural 
and  a  very  satisfactory  defence  of  the  Reformer ; 
but  let  us  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  a  very  great 
man,  whose  extensive  learning  and  extraordinary 
candour  was  never  called  in  question.  "  I  have 
looked-!","  says  Melanctbon,  "  into  Wickliff,  who  is 
very  confused  in  this  controversy  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  but  I  have  found  in  him,  also,  many  other 
errors,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  his 
spirit  He  neither  understood  nor  believed  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  He  foolishly  confounds  the 
Gospel  and  politics;  and  does  not  see  that  the 
Gospel  allows  us  to  make  use  of  the  lawful  forms  of 
government  of  all  nations.    He  contends,  that  it  is 

*  See  WieklifTe  Wicket  and  Trialog.  lab.  IV. 
t  Sententie  veterum  de  cnna  Domini. 
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^  lawful  for  priests  to  have  any  property.     He 

^gdgles   aophistically,  and  downright  seditiously, 

tbtijt  civil  dominion.  In  the  same  manner  he  cavils 

ao^jhteticalYy  against  the  received  opinion  of  the 

Lartfa  Supper. 

The  most  important  Latin  performance  of  Wick* 
Uff,  seems  to  be  his  Trialogus  ;  from  which  several 
passages  have  already  been  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  author's  sentiments  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation. 

This  brilliant  work  was  answered  by  Widefort, 
a  Franciscan,  who  dedicated  his  laboured  Reply  to 
archbishp  Arundel.  L'Enfant  tells  us,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  he  found  a 
copy  of  the  Trialogus  in  the  university  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  It  contains  a  dialogue  between 
three  speakers,  whom  the  author  calls  Truth,  False- 
hood, and  Wisdom.  With  what  vehemence  he  op- 
posed the  fashionable  abuses,  may  be  collected  from 
a  single  sentence  respecting  the  crime  of  simony. 
"  Those  stupid  Simonists  imagine  that  Grace  may 
be  bought  and  sold  like  an  ox  or  an  ass/'  And 
speaking  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  observes, 
"  The  festival  of  the  day  is  to  no  purpose,  if  it  do 
not  tend  to  magnify  Jesus  Christ,  and  induce  men 
to  love  him.  Moreover,  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ 
is  very  God,  as  well  as  very  man,  and  therefore,  on 
account  of  his  divinity,  he  must  infinitely  exceed 
any  other  man.  And  this  consideration  induces 
many  to  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  worship 
bo  other  Being  among  men,  except  Jesus  Christ ; 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  best  mediator  and  best  inter- 
cessor ;  and  they  likewise  think,  that  when  this  was 
the  practice  of  the  Church,  it  increased  and  pros- 
pered much  better  than  it  does  now.  What  folly  then 
to  apply  to  any  other  person  to  be  our  intercessor ! 
What  folly,  to  choose  of  two  persons  proposed,  the 
less  eligible  of  the  two,  to  be  our  intercessor '  Would 
any  one  choose  the  king's  buffoon  to  be  an  inter* 
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chap,     cessor?     The  saints  in  heaven  are  not  indeed  buf- 
i,   "'•    J  foous  ;  but  in  dignity  they  are  less,  compared  with' 
Jesus  Christ,  than  a  buffoon  is,  when  compared  with' 
an  earthly  king." 

He  is  very  pointed  in  asserting  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  he  maintains,  infinitely  surpasses 
the  authority  of  any  other  writings  whatsoever ;  and 
he  declares,  that  to  hold  the  contrary,  is  the  most 
damnable  of  all  heresies.  He  assures  us,  that  he  so 
strenuously  combated,  in  the  university  and  before 
the  people,  the  errors  on  the  sacrament,  because 
none  had  proved  more  destructive  to  mankind. 
"  These  errors,"  says  he,  "  fleece  men,  and  draw 
them  into  idolatry :  They  then  deny  the  faith  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  by  their  infidelity  provoke  the  God 
of  truth."  Such  were  the  principles  of  Wickliff,  and 
such  the  testimonies  which  he  has  left  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

5.  There  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  York,  an  Apology  for  Wickliff,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  James,  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  great 
Reformer's  conformity  with  the  present  Church  of 
England.  The  contents  of  the  Apology  are  collected 
chiefly  from  WicklifTs  own  manuscripts. — I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  few  quotations. 

Speaking  of  the  Scriptures,  Wickliff  says,  "  I 
think  it  absurd  to  be  warm  in  defence  of  the  apo- 
cryphal hooks,  when  we  have  so  many  which  are 
undeniably  authentic.  In  order  to  distinguish  cano- 
nical books  from  such  as  are  apocryphal,  use  the 
following  rules:  1.  Look  into  the  New  Testament, 
and  see  what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
therein  cited  and  authenticated  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
2.  Consider  whether  the  like  doctrine  be  delivered 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture." 
These  observations  to  us,  no  doubt,  appear  ex- 
tremely obvious,  and  no  more  than  plain,  common 
sense :  but  those,  who  are  aware  of  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  in  the  age  of  Wickliff,  and  of  the  implicit 
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obedience  then  shown  to  ecclesiastical  authority,     cent. 
will  be  best  qualified  to  appreciate  that  vigour  of  ^  *^_ 
understanding,  and  that  resolute  integrity,  which 
could  produce  such  sentiments,  and  a  correspondent 
practical  conduct. 

Dr.  James,  the  compiler,  tells  us  that  Wickliff 
was  earnest,  every  where  in  his  writings,  to  establish 
the  grand  protestant  sentiment,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  for  saving  instruction ;  and  that  the 
reason  of  his  earnestness  and  pious  zeal  was,  in 
substance,  this :  "  Few  sermons  were  preached  in 
his  time ;  and  those  few  were  on  fabulous  subjects 
and  traditions,  and  profaned  with  much  scurrility 
and  emptiness.  Friars  persecuted  the  faithful,  and 
said,  it  had  never  been  well  with  the  Church  since 
lords  and  ladies  regarded  the  Gospel,  and  relin- 
quished the  manners  of  their  ancestors." 

"  Some,"  says  he,  "  are  enlightened  from  above, 
that  they  may  explain  the  proper,  literal,  and  histo- 
rical sense  of  Scripture,  in  which  sense,  all  things 
necessary  in  Scripture  are  contained." 

This  remark  was  doubtless  made  to  guard  his 
readers  against  the  devious  paths  of  fantastic  and 
endless  allegories,  in  which  the  sportive  genius  of 
Origen  had  been  so  conversant;  and  which,  for 
ages,  had  thrown  so  great  a  cloud  over  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  strong  indication  of  the  native  vigour  of  that 
good  sense,  with  which  the  pastor  of  Lutterworth 
was  eminently  endowed ;  and  his  idea  of  divine 
assistance,  as  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the 
explanation  of  the  revealed  Word,  indicates  his 
knowledge  of  our  natural  blindness  and  depravity  : 
and  further,  in  making  this  last  observation,  he 
doubtless  intimates  the  very  great  advantage,  which, 
as  a  religious  instructor,  a  person,  who  is  practically 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  has  over  a  mere  self- 
sufficient  theorist,  depending  on  the  use  of  his  own 
understanding.    We  have,  indeed,  from  the  extreme 
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chap,  disadvantages  of  obscurity,  in  which  this  author's 
.  nt-  ,  works  appear,  little  opportunity  of  estimating  his 
merits  as  a  theologian ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
from  a  few  fragments*  of  his  voluminous  writings, 
that,  in  light  and  talents,  he  was  greatly  superior  to 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  if  he  had  escaped  the 
snare  of  that  political  speculation,  which  encourages 
sedition,  and  makes  Christ's  kingdom  to  be  of  this 
world,  he  might  have  stood  among  the  foremost  of 
those  geniuses,  who,  since  the  apostolic  age,  have 
been  raised  up  by  Providence  to  instruct  and  reform 
the  human  race. 

"  Sanctity  of  life,"  he  observes,  "  promotes  this 
illumination  so  necessary  for  understanding  the 
revealed  Word  ;  to  continue  which  in  the  Church 
is  the  duty  of  theologians,  who  ought  to  remain 
within  their  proper  limits,  and  not  to  invent  things 
foreign  to  the  faith  of  Scripture." 

He  lays  down  some  good  rules  for  an  expositor, 
"  i .  He  should  be  able  by  collation  of  manuscripts 
to  settle  well  the  sacred  text.  2.  He  should  be 
conversant  in  logic.  3.  He  should  be  constantly 
engaged  in  comparing  one  part  of  Scripture  with 

*  Subinco,  archbishop  of  Prague,  about  the  year  1409,  endea- 
voured to  collect  all  the  writings  of  Wicklifl,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Bohemia.  He  is  said  to  have  gotten  into  his 
po.isessiou  QOo  of  them,  all  of  which  he  burnt  by  virtue  of  &  royal 

edict. — Caiuerarius  Histories  Narratio,  p.  3a. The  books  were 

very  finely  written,  and  adorned  with  costly  covers  and  golden 
bosses,  which  makes  it  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  Bohe- 
mian nobility  and  gentry.  The  account  which  £neas  Sylvius 
gives  of  this  transaction  is  aa  follows: 

"  Subinco,  cognomine  Lepus,  Claris  parentibus  apud  Bohemoa 
natus,  per  idem  tempue  Pragensum  ecclesiam  pontilicio  reunebat 
consilio  et  animo  illustris.  Qui  orienti  calamitaU"  obviam  ire 
eupiens,  priusquaui  ampliusdebaccharelur,  libros  Johannis  Wiclefi 
ad  se  ferri,  omnesque,  doctorum  virorum  consilio  adbibito,  publics 
concremari  jussit.  Supra  ducenta  volumina  fuisse  trad  un  tur, 
pulcherrime  contcnpta,  bullis  aureis,  tegu  men  Usque  pretioeis 
ornata.  Johanni  pnedicatio  interdicta ;  et  adject*  urorise,  si 
quando  priores  in  populo  errores  vulgare  auderet." —  Fascic. 
Vol.  I.  397. 
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another.  4.  The  student  should  be  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  his  disposition  should  be  upright 
5.  He  needs  the  internal  instruction  of  the  Primary 
Teacher."  This  last  is  Augustine's  favourite  idea; 
namely,  that  a  genuine  relish  for  divine  aid  in 
lightly  interpreting  and  applying  Scripture,  is  the 
rare  index  of  an  humble  spirit ;  and  that  the  con- 
tempt of  it  no  less  powerfully  indicates  the  pre- 
valence of  profaneness  or  self-conceit. 

The  Council  of  Constance  condemned  this  great 
man,  for  denying  the  pope's  supremacy.  We  shall 
afterwards  see,  that  that  council  is  entitled  to  little 
regard.  What  colour  they  might  have  for  their  cen- 
sure, seems  to  be  grounded  on  his  avowed  opinion, 
that  all  the  bishops  of  Rome  before  his  time,  for 
three  hundred  years,  had  been  heretics :  and  yet  he 
advances,  that  "  whoever  disobeys  the  papal  man- 
dates, incurs  the  charge  of  Paganism*."  By  com- 
paring these  two  passages  together,  it  seems  that 
ne  was  willing  to  own  the  supremacy  of  that  see, 
provided  it  was  held  by  a  faithful  pastor. 

Further,  in  Dr.  James's  collection,  there  are  also 
extracts  and  observations,  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  The  merit  of  Christ  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
redeem  every  man  from  hell.  Faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  sufficient  for  salvation;  and  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 

And  the  writer  informs  us,  that,  on  the  leading 
controversy  respecting  Justification,  WicklifF  ac- 
corded fully  with  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  he 
persuaded  men  "  to  trust  wholly  to  Christ,  to  rely 
altogether  upon  his  sufferings,  and  not  to  seek  to  be 
justified  in  any  other  way  than  by  his  justice  :"  that 
he  said,  "  Unbelievers,  though  they  might  perform 
works  apparently  good  in  their  matter,  still  were  not 
to  be  accounted  righteous  men ;  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  became  righteous  through  the  parti- 
cipation of  his  righteousness,  and  would  be  saved." 

•  Apology,  Chap,  on  the  Pope,  Sect.  1. 
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chap.  He  adds  the  following  sentences :  "  Human  nature 
is  wholly  at  enmity  with  God :  All  men  are  origi- 
nally sinners,  not  only  from  their  mothers'  wombs, 
but  in  their  mothers'  wombs :  We  cannot  think  a 
good  thought  unless  Jesus  send  it :  We  cannot  per* 
form  a  good  work  unless  it  be  properly  his  good 
work  :  His  mercy  prevents  us,  so  that  we  receive 
grace ;  and  it  follows  us  so  as  to  help  us  and  keep 
us  in  grace.  Heal  us,  good  Lord,  we  have  110 
merit !  Give  us  grace  to  know  that  all  thy  gifts  be 
of  thy  goodness  only  •. n  # 

I  recommend  these  hints  to  the  particular  notice 
of  such  serious  readers  as  set  a  high  value  on  the 
essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  will  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  them.  In  regard  to 
myself,  I  have  been  much  mortified  to  find  so  little 
recorded  from  WicklifTs  writings  respecting  these 
truths,  even  by  his  most  diligent  biographers.  Two 
of  these,  very  great  admirers  of  this  Reformer, 
either  did  not  comprehend  the  great  doctrines  of 
Justification  by  faith,  and  of  the  nature  of  good 
works,  or,  they  must  have  thought  them  of  little 
consequence.  On  all  other  points  they  dwell  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail ; 
whereas  if  they  touch  on  these  at  all,  it  is  done  with 
the  greatest  reserve;  and  the  little  they  say  is  far 
from  being  clear.  Yet  both  of  the  authors  to  whom 
I  allude,  show  that  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
above-mentioned  censure  of  WicklifF  by  Melanc- 
thon  f ;  for  one  of  them  has  been  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  other  appears  to 
me  to  have  evaded  the  question,  and  to  have  present- 
ed his  reader  with  a  very  imperfect  view  of  WicklifTs 
sentiments  on  a  most  important  point  He  barely 
says,  "  Wickliff  asserted  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace.  Without  this,  he  saw  not  how  a  human  being 
could  make  himself  acceptable  to  God."  Every 
admirer  of  Wickliff,  if  he  also  be  a  sincere  approver 

*  De  Veritate  Script,  in  Expos.  Decal.  Comment,  in  Psalm, 
f  Page  130  of  this  Vol. 
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.  ^  *TX^st\ma.ble  protestant  doctrines  concerning 

foe  %T*^  of  God  and  of  the  justification  of  man, 

^•^\W  gratified  in  reading  the  sentiments  I  have 

^toto^fcd  from  Dr.  James's  collection.     If  such  sen- 

tirfteuls  abound  not  in  WicklifTs  writings,  so  much 

as  sound  and  enlightened  Christians  might  wish,  it 

becomes  the  more  necessary  to  take  notice  of  those 

which  we  do  find  there.     At  least  the  plan  of  this 

History,  which  professes  to  search  every  where  for 

the  real  Church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  remarks 

indispensably  necessary. 

The  Apology  by  Dr.  James  contains  many  other 
memorable  sentiments  of  this  Reformer:  Among 
which  is  this, — 

"  We  worship  not  the  image,  but  the  Being  re- 
presented by  the  image,  say  the  patrons  of  idolatry 
in  our  times.  Suffice  it  to  say,  idolatrous  heathens 
said  the  same." 

He  also  vehemently  opposed  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Indulgences  ;  and  expressed  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  his  disapprobation  of  forced  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, either  in  the  case  of  monks  or  of  the  secular 
clergy.  He  is  accused  of  having  been  an  enemy  to 
all  oaths,  but  the  Apology  proves  directly  the  con- 
trary :  also  a  passage  in  his  book  against  the  men- 
dicant friars,  seems  to  invalidate  the  charge ;  "  God," 
says  he,  "  teaches  us  to  swear  by  himself,  when 
necessity  calls  for  it,  and  not  by  his  creatures." 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wickliff  protests,  that  in  his  love  and  veneration 
for  the  Church  of  Rome,  (which  he  calls  his  mo- 
ther) it  was  his  study  and  endeavour  to  defend  all 
her  privileges.  He  adds,  however,  that  her  privileges 
came  from  God,  and  would  be  the  more  ample,  in 
proportion  as  she  conformed  herself  closer  to  Christ 
and  his  laws.  No  man  ought  to  think  that  the  faith 
of  the  church,  or  of  any  individual  member  of  the 
church,  depended  upon  this  Peter,  that  John,  or 
that  Gregory.     It  might  happen  that  our  lord  pope 
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chap,     may  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  Scripture  ;  and 

■      I '   ■  that  the  church  of  England   may  understand  the 

Catholic  truth  far  better  than  the  whole  aggregate 

of  the  Roman  church  with  the  pope  and  cardinals 

altogether*. 

Dr.  James  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  former 
part  of  this  paragraph  with  the  latter.  But  I  think  it 
as  well  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  readers  judgment. 

It  has  been  said  that  VVickliff  preached  against 
purgatory  t ;  but  I  can  find  no  clear  proof  that  his 
judgment  was  ever  decided  against  that  abomination 
of  popery.  Dr.  James  allows  that  he  speaks  of  the 
dreadful  pains  of  purgatory,  and  also  of  praying  for 
the  dead.  It  appears  also  that  he  himself  prayed 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  one  place,  however,  he 
certainly  uses  language  which  may  be  thought  ex- 
traordinary in  the  writings  of  a  man,  who  seriously 
believed  the  popish  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  of 
temporary  punishment.  His  words  are,  "  Omnia 
dicta  de  purgatorio  dicuntur  solummodo  commina- 
torie  tanquam  pia  mendacia  $."  That  is,  All  things 
that  are  said  concerning  purgatory,  are  said  only  in 
the  way  of  threatening ;  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  pious  falsehood. 

He  maintained,  that  the  papistical  practice  of  ex- 
treme unction  was  no  sacrament,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  so,  Christ  and  his  Apostles  would  not  have 
been  silent  on  such  a  matter.  He  blames  covetous 
and  greedy  priests  for  making  this  a  source  of  profit 

Holy  orders,  however,  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church.  There  were  but, 
be  said,  two  species  of  orders,  namely,  that  of  dea- 
cons, and  of  priests.  The  church  militant  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  three ;  nor  was  there  any 
ground  for  it§.  He  inveighs  severely  against  the 
"  foul  extortion  "  of  fees  which  took  place  upon  the 

"  Dr.  James's  Apol.  C.  IV.  1. 

t  Fuller,  p.  130.  I  De  Verit.  Script. 

h  Dr.  James's  Apol.  C.  VIII.  a  &  4. 
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ifttftf^0**  into  holy  orders ;  he  declares,  that  a  man 
^fot  Yiave  a  common  barber  to  attend  him  a  whole  v, 
e^rfor  what  he  paid  to  have  his  crown  once  shaven. 
t  may  deserve  notice,  that  the  two  last  positions,  se 
concerning  extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders,  are  ™ 
among  the  287  articles  which  were  selected  from  vi, 
WickAiflTs  writings,  and  condemned  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1411*.      1  find  also  the  same  two  Articles 
among  the  301  Conclusions,   condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  f . 

It  has  been  thought,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  built  on  the  foun- 
dation which  Wickliff  had  laid.  But  his  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine,  though  fundamentally  sound, 
was  yet  so  defective,  so  obscure,  and  so  scholastical, 
while  that  of  those  admirable  Reformers,  carries  such 
internal  marks  of  originality,  of  accurate  method, 
and  of  solid  scriptural  investigation,  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  followed  him  at  all  as  a  guide  in 
theology.  We  have  seen  that  Melancthon,  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  them,  thought  that 
Wickliff  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Faith.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
important  article  he  seems  to  have  been  defective. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  his  light  respecting 
pure  Evangelical  doctrine  was  scanty,  his  views  of 
external  reformation  erred  in  the  extreme  of  excess. 
He  disliked  all  church  endowments,  and  wished 
to  have  the  clergy  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
He  insists  that  parishioners  had  a  right  to  withhold 
tithes  from  pastors  who  were  guilty  of  fornication. 
Now  if,  in  such  cases,  he  would  have  allowed  every 
individual  to  judge  for  himself,  who  does  not  see 
what  a  door  might  be  opened  to  confusion,  fraud, 
and  the  encouragement  of  avarice  ? 

In  vitiam  dacit  culpx  fulga,  si  caret  arte.     Hon* 
*  Antiq.  Oxon.  205.  t  Fascic.  rer.  I.  369. 
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Never  was  this  remark  of  the  poet  more  com- 
pletely exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  Wickliff. 
An  honest  indignation  on  account  of  the  enormities 
and  immense  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  his  day,  led 
this  extraordinary  genius  to  use  rash  and  indefensible 
expressions,  which  his  own  practice,  in  regard  to  his 
benefice  at  Lutterworth,  seemed  to  contradict : 
Hence  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  this  good  man 
intended  not  ahsolutely,  on  this  subject,  the  whole 
of  what  he  uttered  in  hts  warmth.  Hath  the  Lord 
ordained,  that  they  who  "  preach  the  Gospel, 
should  live  of  the  Gospel*  ?  "  And  have  pastors, 
after  all,  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  people? 
Doubtless,  they  have  not,  if  it  be  true,  that  all 
which  they  receive,  is  properly  to  be  called  alms, 
Or,  ought  they,  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct 
their  flocks  in  their  most  important  and  eternal  con- 
cerns, to  be  placed  in  situations  not  really  differing 
from  those  of  beggars  ?  In  such  a  view,  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  might  justly  be  denominated 
Mendicants,  the  very  orders  of  men,  against 
which  Wickliff  so  copiously  inveighed.  This  whole 
sentiment,  of  reducing  the  tithes  and  offerings  con- 
ferred on  the  clergy  to  alms,  however  it  may  flatter 
the  pride  and  avarice,  and  profaneness  of  many  of 
the  laity  in  our  days,  appears  on  every  account  per- 
fectly indefensible.  The  very  nature  of  alms  sup- 
poses, that  the  objects  of  them  are  recommended  to 
our  regard,  not  by  the  services  which  they  perform, 
but  by  the  distresses  which  they  endure.  Is  this 
the  proper  light  in  which  we  should  view  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  pastor ;  or,  can  this  be  called,  in 
any  degree,  a  just  representation  of  the  functions  of 
a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  ?  And,  lastly,  are  spiritual 
services  of  so  little  estimation,  as  to  claim  no  reward 
from  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred  ? 

This  great  defect  in  Wickliff 's  ideas  of  church 
reformation,  very  much  lessened  his  reputation  in 
*  i  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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eyes     of    those   reformers  who  followed   him.     cent. 
\anct\ion,  in  particular,  a  zealous  friend  of  order  .   x*^'  ^ 
i  decorum,  represents  him,  as  we  have  already 
;en,  to  Yiave  been,  in  this  respect,  destitute  of  all 
o\>riety    of  judgment.      It  is  not   to  be  denied, 
aowever,  that  he  was  a  light  in  his  day.     There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  many,  who  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  defend  his  errors,  admired  his  virtues  ; 
and  even  those  who  would  describe  his  lantern  as 
dimly  scattering  only  a  few  obscure  rays  of  Evangeli- 
cal truth,  must  still  confess  that  it  sufficed  to  discover 
to  mankind  the  turpitude  of  the  works  of  darkness, 
which  predominated  in  England.     The  inestimable 
present  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language, 
with  which  he  was  enabled  to  favour  his  countrymen, 
conveyed  instruction  to  great  numbers :  there  was 
an  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit :  and  in  the  next 
chapter  we  must  attend  to  its  effects. 

III. 

REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    CHARACTER    OF 

WICKLIFF. 

The  reader  is  now  to  judge,  whether  from  the 
historical  facts  which  have  been  laid  before  him, 
together  with  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Wickliff,  the  writer  of  this  ecclesiastical  history  be 
well  founded  in  the  observations  which  he  has 
made  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  this  cele- 
brated Reformer.  And,  though  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that,  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, neither  the  purity  of  his  motives,  nor  the 
clearness  of  his  knowledge,  can  be  so  ascertained  as 
entirely  to  stifle  suspicion,  or  silence  objection,  yet 
is  our  information  sufficient  to  explain  several  things 
which  appear  inconsistent  or  contradictory,  as  re- 
corded by  memorialists  and  biographers. 

For  example :  1  •  We  may  allow  and  lament,  that 
in  certain  difficult  and  dangerous  moments  of  his 
life,  there  existed  in  the  defences  and  explanations 
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CHAP.  ofWickliff,  more  equivocation  and  artifice  than  are 
.  ^*'  ■  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  character  which 
should  mark  a  true  disciple  and  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  when  this  defect  is  admitted,  who  can 
deny,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  sincere  believer 
of  Christianity,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  essen- 
tial doctrines?  Mr.  Hume  had  too  much  good 
Sense,  and  was  too  acute  an  observer,  not  to  dis- 
cover in  Wickliff  this  firm  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  this  fervent  love  of  the  great  truths 
which  it  teaches  :  but  in  order  to  appreciate  justly 
his  remarks  on  any  religious  character  of  this  kind, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  well  known  prejudices 
of  this  otherwise  incomparable  historian.  His 
dislike  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  so  perfect  and 
complete,  that  wherever  he  finds  sincerity  in  believ- 
ing, and  zeal  in  supporting  and  propagating  its  fun- 
damentals, these  dispositions  sink  all  such  persons 
in  his  esteem  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  when  the  question 
turns  entirely  upon  religion,  we  expect  in  vain  from 
him,  not  only  the  candour  and  moderation  of  a 
philosophical  critic,  but  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  an  upright  judge.  Mr.  Hume's  account  of 
Wickliff  is  as  follows  * :  "He  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  merit  of  monastic  vows.  He  maintained, 
that  the  Scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith  ;  that  the 
church  was  dependent  on  the  state,  and  should  be 
reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no 
estates  ;  that  the  begging  friars  were  a  general 
nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported  ;  that  the 
numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  hurtful 
to  true  piety.  He  asserted,  that  oaths  were  unlawful, 
that  dominion  was  founded  in  grace,  that  every 
thing  was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all 
men  were  pre-ordained  either  to  eternal  salvation 
or  reprobation."  The  same  historian  also  owns, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff  were  derived  from 
*  Home,  Rich.  II.  chap.  17. 
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**c\k  into  the  Scriptures  and  into  ecclesiastical  cent. 
**ty  i  and  he  tells  us  that  they  were  nearly  the 
"witlk  those,  which  were  propagated  by  the 
itxuers  it*  the  sixteenth  century.  After  such  a 
A*  ^w\io  would  expect  the  author  to  conclude  with 
&  xemarkable  sentence?  "  From  the  whole  of 
1  doctrine,  Wickliff  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
actured  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  been 
lereby  better  qualified  to  oppose  a  church,  whose 
hief  characteristic  is  supebstition."  Therefore, 
iccording  to  Mr.  Hume's  judgment,  it  was  not  so 
nuch  the  rational  argumentation  of  Wickliff,  or  his 
liligent  search  into  the  Scriptures,  as  his  enthusiasm, 
irhich  qualified  him  to  become  a  formidable  ad- 
versary of  the  papal  superstitions  and  corruptions. 
If  Wickliff  had  opposed  the  abominations  of  the 
church  of  Rome  by  ridicule  and  banter,  by  scorn 
and  contempt,  by  sceptical  objections  to  revelation 
in  general,  and  by  these  methods  only,  he  would 
probably  have  escaped  this  censure. 

"  He  was  distinguished,"  Mr.  Hume  says,  "  by 
a  great  austerity  of  life  and  manners ;"  and  die 
historian  then  coolly  observes,  that  this  is  "  a  cir- 
cumstance common  to  almost  all  those,  who  dog- 
matize in  any  new  way."  Infidel  philosophers 
and  infidel  historians,  never  comprehend  how  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  can  be  the 
ruling  principles  of  a  rational  conduct.  The  pro- 
fession of  such  principles  appears  to  them  to  be 
connected  with  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm :  And, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  truly  religious 
characters,  they  make  no  candid  allowance  for  the 
Weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature;  but 
are  most  ingenious  and  acute  in  discovering  faults 
and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  bitter  and  sarcastic 
in  exposing  them.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
been  mortified  in  finding  myself  constrained  to 
differ  from  many  in  their  unbounded  applause  of 
Dr.  Wickliff,  I  ha va felt  it  a  duty,  on  the  other,  to 
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chap,  correct  the  uncandid  and  injurious  representations 
»^JJL_^  of  a  profane  historian,  who  would  insinuate  to  the 
minds  of  the  unwary,  that  this  Reformer,  "  thoagfc 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,"  was  in  fact  a  cautious 
or  cowardly  enthusiast.  The  defects  or  inconsist-' 
encies,  with  which,  in  the  former  part  of  this  account, 
I  acknowledge  the  memory  of  this  great  man  to  be 
considerably  stained,  afford  some  handle  for  the 
suspicion  of  timidity  or  cowardice;  but,  for  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm,  the  historian  has  no  warrant 
whatever.  Moreover,  supposing  it  true,  that  Wick-* 
tiff's  timid  disposition,  or  any  other  cause,  induced 
him  to  decline  the  praise  of  martyrdom — is  it  not  at 
least  equally  true,  that  he  involved  himself  in  much 
danger  and  difficulty,  by  bringing  forward  his  opi- 
nions ;  that  he  showed  much  courage  and  ability  in 
supporting  them  ;  and  that,  rather  than  retract  them, 
he  suffered  heavy  persecutions  with  great  patience 
and  fortitude?  Did  the  philosophic  Mr.  Hume  infer 
the  nature  of  a  man's  disposition  from  an  occasional 
imbecility  manifested  in  some  trying  moments, 
rather  than  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  ? 
Or  did  he  esteem  every  man  a  coward  or  a  hypocrite, 
who,  in  explaining  his  religious  sentiments,  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  softened  them,  or  perhaps, 
equivocated  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life  *  ? 

I  consider  this  as  one  very  clear  and  decisive 
instance  of  Mr.  Hume's  prejudice  and  partiality. 
There  are  many  others,  in  his  very  excellent  writ- 
ings, of  a  similar  kind.  He  has  a  very  sly  and 
artful  way  of  insinuating  his  own  opinions,  and  of 
depreciating  truly  religious  men ;  and  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  guard  against  this  practice,  merely  to  ad- 
vertise the  young  student  that  this  is  actually  the 
case,  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch.  Clear  instances,  like  this  respecting 
Wickliff,  should  be  produced.     It  would  be  very 

"  Hume,  Rich.  II.  jibap.  17. 
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easy  to  collect  a  number  of  a  similar  sort ;  and  such  Cent. 
a  collection  of  particular  and  distinct  examples 
would  be  infinitely  more  effiacious  in  preventing 
the  daily  mischief  done  by  this  author's  rash  asser- 
tions, and  dangerous  insinuations,  than  numerous 
pages  of  general  disapprobation  or  abuse  with 
which  many  well-intentioned  publications  conti- 
nually abound.  Such  general  disapprobation  or 
abuse  of  an  author,  whose  excellencies  the  student 
is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  admiring,  is  apt  to 
disgust  by  frequent  repetition,  rather  than  to  be 
productive  of  caution.  Show  the  student  that  his 
favourite  historian  or  philosopher  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  most  violent  prejudices,  and  that 
he  is  capable  of  misrepresenting  notorious  facts ; 
do  this,  even  in  one  instance  only,  and  the  memory 
of  it  will  sink  deep  into  his  mind,  and  prove  salutary 
in  its  consequences. 

2.  But  other  causes,  besides  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  revealed  religion,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  some  circumstances  in  our  histories 
of  Wickliff  contradictory  and  inconsistent.  Let  a 
few  hints  suffice. 

This  nation  had  so  long  groaned  under  the  evils 
of  popery,  that  for  many  years  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  the  custom  with  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  protestant  class,  to  be  continually  venting  their 
indignation  against  papal  tyranny  and  superstition. 
And  though  it  is  very  true,  that  the  abominations  of 
the  Roman  church  form  so  shocking  a  narrative, 
that  our  aversion  to  that  antichristian  hierarchy  can 
hardly  be  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch ;  nevertheless, 
the  integrity  of  history  may  easily  have  suffered  in 
particular  instances  through  this  aversion,  however 
laudable  and  well-founded  the  disposition  in  itself 
may  have  been.  Further :  an  ardent  love  of  free^ 
dom,  and  an  unconquerable  hatred  of  slavish  doc* 
triues,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
VOL.  iv.  L 
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chap,  are  well  known  to  constitute  in  general,  a  striking 
_  ^  feature  of  the  British  character.  Now  with  these 
two  considerations  in  view,  let  it  be  remembered 
also,  that  Wickliff  has  unquestionably  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  person  in  Europe  that  publicly 
called  in  question,  by  his  discourses,  sermons,  and 
writings,  those  principles,  which  had  universally 
passed  for  certain  and  undisputed  during  many  ages, 
and  then,  I  think,  we  must  cease  to  wonder,  that 
this  Reformer's  conduct  and  opinions  should  have 
been  often  exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  veneration  and  respect ;  which  terms, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  vary  materially,  ac- 
cording as  the  sentiments  of  the  historian  or  biogra- 
pher have  more  or  less  of  an  aristocratic  or  a 
popular  tendency ;  and  again,  according  as  the 
writer's  views  of  ecclesiastical  government  are  con- 
fined to  merely  political  considerations,  or  as  they 
extend  to  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  No 
apology  can  be  necessary  for  having  freely  animad- 
verted upon  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hume ;  but  it 
might  be  invidious  to  exemplify  the  distinctions 
here  alluded  to  by  apposite  quotations  from  authors, 
whose  zeal  for  liberty,  or  whose  predilection  for  par- 
ticular sentiments,  appear  to  me  to  have  carried 
them  unwarrantable  lengths  in  the  commendation 
of  Wickliff.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will,  however,  do  well  to  recollect,  that  unless  he 
keep  these  and  similar  distinctions  in  his  mind, 
and  carefully  allow  for  them,  he  will  be  much  be- 
wildered in  his  researches.  The  bigoted  papist 
usually  loses  his  patience  in  describing  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  Wickliff:  the  unbeliever,  in  treat- 
ing the  same  subject,  sees  no  difficulties,  but  what 
are  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  enthu- 
siasm, hypocrisy,  pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  love 
of  popularity.  Moderate  divines,  even  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion,  support  Wickliff  to  a 
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certain  point,  particularly  in  his  attack  on  the  abuses  cent. 
which  interfered  with  their  own  interests  and  pri- 
vileges :  Protestant  divines  may  be  expected  to 
defend  the  Reformer  much  further :  And,  in  fact, 
those  protestants,  who  are  usually  denominated  low 
churchmen,  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to 
transmit  his  memory  to  posterity  with  the  most 
exalted  encomiums.  His  manly  freedom  in  inquir- 
ing after  truth,  and  his  great  boldness  in  defending 
it  and  in  encountering  dangers,  please  them  so  much, 
that  they  become  almost  blind  to  the  faults,  errors, 
and  defects  of  their  favourite  ecclesiastic.  Lastly, 
it  deserves  also  to  be  remembered,  that  those,  who 
are  most  godly  and  practical  in  their  conversation, 
and  whose  lives  are  most  devoted  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  who  are  the  least 
worldly  minded,  and  meddle  the  least  with  political 
discussions,  and  controversies,  such  persons,  with 
regret,  are  compelled,  to  withhold  an  unlimited 
approbation  of  WicklifF.  They  gratefully  praise  God 
for  having  raised  up  a  champion  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  most  perilous  times,  and  when  very 
much  needed : — they  rejoice  in  finding  evidence  that 
this  celebrated  champion  did  belong  to  the  true 
Church  of  Christ :  they  charitably  hope  and  believe 
that  he  said  and  did  many  things,  which,  had  they 
been  recorded,  might  perhaps  have  made  it  still 
clearer  that  he  belonged  to  the  most  distinguished 

f>art  of  Christ's  little  flock ;  and  lastly,  they  sincerely 
ament,  that  so  honoured  a  servant  of  God  should 
seem,  on  any  occasion  in  supporting  the  righteous 
cause  of  religion,  to  have  relied  on  political  dexterity, 
or  on  the  favour  of  a  court,  or  to  have  afforded  a 
handle  for  the  suspicion  of  artifice  and  duplicity. 
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geance  of  the  hierarchy,  anc 
various  difficulties  and  perseci 
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porting  tlie  independence  of  the  crown^  against 
,  pope  s  pretensions  and  menaces.     Pope  Urban 
^med     a.    tribute  from   King  Edward  III.     The 
e*CT  ua  general  espoused  the  cause  of  his  holiness ; 
at  Wickliff  distinguished  himself,  by  publishing  a 
Bfcstexly   answer  to  the  most  plausible  arguments, 
tffaich  could  be  produced  in  support  of  so  unjust  a 
demand.   This  step  irritated  his  brethren,  the  clergy, 
With  the  pope  at  their  head ;  the  professor  of  divi- 
nity, however,  had  the  Parliament,  as  well  as  every 
-disinterested  subject  of  the  realm  on  his  side  in  this 
question.     From  the  same  cause  he  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  known  at  court,  and  particularly  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.     His  great  learning,  increas- 
ing celebrity,  and  powerful  connexions,  all  contri- 
buted to  support  his  courage,  and  to  give  vigour  to 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  secretly  made  for  re- 
forming the  prevailing  corruptions.     Accordingly, 
he  proceeded  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
still  greater  boldness  and  plainness  of  speech.     He 
demonstrated  the  Romish  religion  to  be  a  system  of 
errors :  he   attacked  the  scandalous  lives   of  the 
monastic  clergy;  and  showed  how  they  invented 
and   multiplied   such    superstitious   opinions   and 
doctrines,  as  suited  their  worldly,  sensual,  and  ava- 
ricious views. 

3.  These  extraordinary  steps  both  alarmed  the 
hierarchy  and  excited  its  resentment.  The  clergy 
raised  violent  clamours  against  the  heretic :  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the  lead ;  and  the 
professor  was  silenced  and  deprived.  In  this  very 
moment  of  his  disgrace,  we  find  Dr.  Wickliff  was 
brought  to  court,  treated  with  peculiar  kindness, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  ambassadors  #,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  pope,  concerning 
a  variety  of  intolerable  hardships  and  usurpations 
-under  which  the  nation  had  long  groaned.     On  his 

*  Rymer's  Foedera;  A.  D.  1374* 
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chap,  return,  he  appears  to  have  recovered  his  station  in 
Oxford,  and  to  have  inveighed  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  harsher  language  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  both  in  his  public  lectures  and  in  private* 
His  negotiations  abroad  with  the  pope's  nuncios 
had,  probably,  afforded  him  opportunities  of  seeing 
more  striking  proofs  of  the  ambition,  covetousness, 
tyranny,  and  insolence  of  the  papal  domination. 
In  this  part  of  the  historv  of  our  Reformer,  there 
is  considerable  defect  and  obscurity.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that,  notwithstanding  his  employments  in  the 
University,  he  did  not  neglect  to  cultivate  his  great 
connexions.  He  was  often  at  court,  and  continued 
in  high  credit  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  and 
though,  by  many  of  the  clergy,  he  was  esteemed 
an  enemy  to  the  Church  and  a  false  brother,  he 
obtained  the  valuable  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  through 
the  Royal  favour.  These  facts  deserve  particular 
notice ;  as  they  determine  several  points  beyond  all 
controversy :  namely,  the  great  weight  of  Wickliff's 
character  and  reputation;  his  disposition  to  poli- 
tical concerns  and  to  public  business ;  and,  lastly, 
the  sources  of  that  esteem  and  applause  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  hatred  and  calumny 
which  he  met  with  so  plentifully  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life. 

4.  While  the  Reformer  confined  himself  to  at- 
tacks on  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  mendicant 
friars,  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  :  while  he  only  opposed  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papacy  upon  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
he  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  English  court 
and  parliament :  His  conduct,  however,  in  both 
these  instances,  marked  him  at  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  object  of  detestation  and  vengeance  ;  and  we 
need  not  wonder,  if  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
England,  and  the  regular  clergy  in  general,  sympa- 
thized with  the  pope  in  sentiment  and  feeling.  In 
effect  the  dignitaries  cotnplained  to  the  pope ;  and 
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^e  ^e  in  great  wrath  sent  bull  after  bull  to  the 
^c&VnAiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
^oft>  directing  them  to  take  immediate  cognizance 
of VTu&Viff  *s  heresies,  and  to  imprison  him.  Hence 
the  citations,  of  which,  and  of  their  consequences, 
we  have  already  given  a  concise  account* .  And  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  how  in  those  affairs  the 
pope  and  bis  delegates  had  the  art  to  select  such 
articles  of  accusation  against  the  innovator,  as  might 
prove  a  severe  trial  of  his  fortitude  and  sincerity, 
and  also  be  most  likely  to  involve  him  in  much  dif- 
ficulty and  equivocation ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  least  odium  upon  themselves  as  accusers. 
But  as  soon  as  WicklifF  began  to  assail  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  a  closer  manner,  and  to  level  his 
batteries  at  its  very  foundations ;  when  he  was  no 
longer  content  with  exposing  the  infamous  lives  and 
practices  of  the  monastic  orders,  or  with  declaiming 
against  the  avaricious  encroachments  and  con- 
temptible superstitions  of  the  papal  system ;  when 
he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  were 
almost  lost  amidst  the  innumerable  abominations  of 
popery ;  when  he  descended  to  particulars,  attacked 
the  reigning  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  of  wor- 
shipping images  and  deceased  saints,  and,  above  all, 
of  merits  and  satisfactions,  and  restored  in  their 
place  the  sound  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  meri- 
torious sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Justification 
by  faith,  we  then  find  not  only  the  whole  hierarchy 
in  a  flame,  but  even  the  vice-chancellor  and  go- 
verning part  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  joining  in 
the  general  outcry  against  their  professor  of  divinity. 
Hence  the  vice-chancellor's  peremptory  decree,  at 
Oxford  t »  against  Wickliff's  notions  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  we  may  add,  hence  also  the  decline  of 

*  Pp.  113-116  of  this  Vol. 
t  Page  139,  ibid. 
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CiiiP*  our  theologian's  interest  with  the  nobility  ancf 
worldly  persons  of  all  descriptions.  To  understand 
this  rightly,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  view  the 
distinction  that  is  to  be  made  between  the  applause 
which,  in  general,  failed  not  to  accompany  Wickliff} 
as  a  censurer  of  gross  immoralities  and  an  advocate 
for  religious  liberty,  and  the  cold  approbation  or 
sceptical  reserve  with  which  he  was  treated,  consi- 
dered as  a  preacher  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  a  reviver  of  the  most  important  practical  truths. 
In  the  former  case  he  met  with  few  to  oppose  or 
envy  him,  except  those  who  were  immediately  in- 
terested in  supporting  vice  or  usurpation ;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  did 
as  they  have  often  done  in  far  more  enlightened 
times ;  they  either  suspected  that  he  carried  his 
notions  too  far ;  or  they  kept  aloof  from  him  with  a 
profane  and  indolent  negligence;  or  lastly,  they 
wavered  between  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  the  Reformer's  novelties,  and 
by  immersing  themselves  in  business,  or  in  pleasure, 
both  stifled  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and 
escaped  the  dangers  of  persecution. 

5.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  to  accomplish 
Wickliff  s  views,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  useful  steps,  which  he  could 
possibly  have  taken,  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  English  language.  The  clergy  indeed  cla- 
moured against  the  measure  almost  universally ;  and 
it  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the 
reader,  to  see,  by  a  short  quotation  from  a  learned 
canon  #  of  Leicester,  and  a  contemporary  of  Wick- 
liff, what  was  thought  to  be  good  reasoning  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day.  "  Christ,"  says  he,  "  com- 
mitted the  Gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  that  they  might  minister  it  to  the  laity  and 
weaker  persons,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times 

*  Kayghton,  de  Event. 
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fend  persons  wants ;  but  this  master  John  Wickliff,  cent, 
translated  it  out  of  Latin  into  English ;  and  by  that  ,  XIV* 
means  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity  and  to  women 
who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
the  best  understanding.  And  so  the  Gospel  pearl 
is  cast  abroad  and  trodden  under  swine ;  and  that 
which  used  to  be  precious  to  both  clergy  and  laity, 
is  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jests  of  both ;  and 
the  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the  sport  of 
the  laity." 

In  our  times,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished,  that 
the  bishops,  after  much  consultation,  should  have 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament  to  suppress  Wickliff 's 
Bible ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 

The  effect,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  publication  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  translated  into  our  own  language, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  men,  must  have  been 
very  considerable  in  no  great  length  of  time :  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  human  means 
could  contribute  more  to  the  spreading  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  wish  that 
several  diligent  and  spirited  panegyrists  of  Wickliff 
had  shewn  an  anxiety,  in  their  laudable  researches 
into  antiquity,  to  furnish  instances  of  the  conversion 
of  our  countrymen,  from  the  ways  of  the  world  to 
the  practice  of  godliness.  That  many  such  in* 
stances  did  exist,  through  the  indefatigable  labours 
of  Wickliff  in  public  and  in  private,  I  doubt  not ; 
yet  I  mean  not  to  insinuate,  that  if  they  had  been 
recorded,  they  would  have  added  much  to  the  fame 
or  celebrity  of  the  Reformer,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  most  encouraging  promise  to  those 
that  be  wise,  and  who  shall  "  turn  many  unto 
righteousness ;"  but,  it  is  not  in  this  state  of  ex- 
istence; it  is  when  they  shall  awake  from  theit 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  they  shall  shine 


with  the  laity.  Disinterested  persons 
description,  it'  they  possessed  the  least 
seriousness,  and  liberality  of  thinking,  i 
been  gratified  to  have  the  Bible  rescued 
scanty;  though  we  may  allow,  without 
thatrmany  sincere  Roman  catholics  of  the 
and  weaker  sort,  may  have  been  greatl 
and  distressed  in  their  minds,  betweei 
coveries  made  to  them  by  the  Scriptures, 
mass  of  wretched  superstition,  which  they 
accustomed  to  receive,  all  their  days,  wit 
faith. 

If  these  facts  and  suggestions  prove  ust 
curious  reader,  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  Reform* 
account  for  the  various  lights,  and,  I  migh' 
various  obscurities,  in  which  he  has  been  tr: 
to  us,  I  have  gained  my  aim. — I  shall  con. 
whole  narrative  with  two  short  quotations. 

The  first  is  from  a  very  concise  life  of 
written  by  Dr.  Thomas  James,  author  of 
logy  already  mentioned. 
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was  grounded  in  the  right  faith  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ;  by  Bradwardine  in  the  nature 
of  a  true  sole-justifying  faith  against  merit-mongers 
and  pardoners,  pelagians  and  papists.  Finally, 
by  reading  Grosseteste's  works,  in  whom  he  seemed 
to  be  most  conversant,  he  described  the  pope  to  be 
Antichrist." 

The  second  is  a  very  solemn  declaration  of  Wick- 
Kff,  contained  in  one  of  his  Latin  tracts*. 

"  Let  God  be  my  witness,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
principally  intend  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  the  Church,  from  a  spirit  of  veneration  to  the 
divine  word,  and  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ. 
But  if,  with  that  intention,  a  sinister  view  of  vain- 
glory, of  secular  gain,  or  of  vindictive  malice,  hath 
crept  in  unknown  to  myself,  I  sincerely  grieve  on 
the  account,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  guard 
against  it." 

Dr.  James  asks,  "  What  could  be  spoken  more 
ingenuously,  soberly,  or  christianlyf." 

N.  B.  The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
clear,  nervous,  and  even  elegant  style  of  Wickliff 
(if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  times).  It  is 
almost  the  whole  of  one  of  his  tracts  ;  and  is  now 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Benet'  College, 
Cambridge. 

WHY    MANY    PRIESTS    HAVE    NO   BENEFICES. 

Some  Causes  why  poor  Priests  receive  not  Bene- 
fices : — the  first;  for  dread  of  symony ;  the  se- 
cond, for  dread  of  mispending  poor  men's  goods ; 
the  third,  for  dread  of  letting  of  better  occupation 
that  is  more  light  or  easy,  more  certain  and  more 
profitable. 

I.  For,  first,  if  men  should  come  to  benefices 
by  gift  of  prelates,  there  is  dread  of  symony.     For 

*  De  Ver.  Script.  t  Dr.  James's  Apology. 
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themselves,  bat  kerchiefs  for  the  lady,  or  a  palfray;  cent. 
or  a  tun  of  wine.  And  when  some  lords  woulden  .  xiv- 
present  a  good  man,  then  some  ladies  ben  means  to 
have  a  dancer  presented,  or  a  tripper  on  tapits,  or 
hunter,  or  a  hawker,  or  a  wild  player  of  summer 
gambels.  And  thus  it  seemeth,  that  both  prelates, 
and  lords  commonly  maken  some  cursed  antichrist, 
or  a  quick  fiend  to  be  master  of  Christ's  people, 
for  to  leaden  them  to  hell  to  Sathanas  their  master ; 
and  suffer  not  Christ's  disciples  to  teche  Christ's 
Gospel  to  his  children  for  to  save  their  souls. 

But  in  this  presenting  of  evil  curates,  and  holding 
of  curates  in  worldly  office,  letting  them  fro  their 
ghostly  cure,  ben  three  degrees  of  traitery  agenst 
God  and  his  people.  The  first  is  in  prelates  and 
lords,  that  thus  holden  curates  in  their  worldly 
office,  for  they  have  their  high  states  in  the  church, 
and  lordships,  for  to  purvey  true  curates  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  meyntene  them  in  God's  law,  and  punish 
them,  if  they  failen  in  their  ghostly  cure,  and  by  this 
they  holden  their  lordships  of  God.  Then  if  they 
maken  evil  curates,  and  holden  them  in  their  worldly 
office,  and  letten  them  to  lead  God's  people  the 
rightful  way  to  heaven,  but  helpen  them,  and  con- 
•treynen  them  to  lead  the  people  to  hell-ward,  by 
withdrawing  of  God's  word,  and  by  evil  ensample 
geving,  they  ben  weiward  traytors  to  God  and  his 
people,  and  vicars  of  Sathanas. — 2.  Yet  more  trai- 
tery is  in  false  curates,  that  geven  mede  or  hire  to 
comen  into  such  worldly  offices,  and  to  get  lordship 
and  maintenance  agenst  ordinances,  and  couchen  in 
lord's  courts  for  to  get  mo  fatte  benefices,  and  pur- 
posen  not  spedly  to  do  their  ghostly  office.  Woe  is 
to  the  lords  that  ben  led  with  such  cursed  heretics, 
antichrists,  traytors  of  God  and  his  people ;  and 
traytors  to  lords  themselves ;  who  ben  so  blinded, 
that  they  percei  ven  not  that  such  traytors,  that  open- 
ly ben  false  to  God,  wolen  much  more  ben  false  td 
them.— 3.  But  the  most  traitery  is  in  false  confes- 


tliein  in  cursed  traitcry  of  God  ai 
thus  almost  all  the  world  goetli  to 
symony  of  false  confessors.  Fort 
lords  and  curates  ben  envenymed 
symony,  and  never  done  very  rej 
faction  therefore.  For  when  the 
fice  geten  by  symony,  they  fors; 
ben  bounden  by  law,  but  witting 
symony,  and  liven  in  riot,  covetis 
don  not  their  office  neither  in  goi 
true  teching.  And  thus  antichri; 
of  Christ,  and  his  people,  by  moi 
and  fleshly  love,  gedring  to  tin 
people,  forbare  true  priests  to  tec' 
therefore  the  blind  leadeth  the  bli 
ruunen  into  sin,  and  full  many 
huge  wonder  that  God  of  his 
stroyeth  not  the  houses  of  prelat 
curates,  as  Sodom  and  Goraor  i 
tions,  and  other  cursednesses. 
this  sin,  and  many  mo,  some  pool 
no  benefices  in  this  world. 
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procurators  of  poor  men.  But  for  institution  and  cent. 
induction  he  shall  give  much  of  this  good,  that  is  ,  XIV- 
poor  men's  to  bishops  officers,  archdeacons,  and 
officials,  that  ben  too  rich.  And  when  bishops  and 
their  officers  comen,  and  feynen  to  visit,  tho  they 
nourishen  men  in  open  sin  for  annual  rent,  and  don 
not  their  office,  but  sellen  souls  to  Sathanas  for  mo- 
ney, wretched  curates  ben  neded  to  feasten  them 
richly,  and  give  procuracy  and  synage,  yea  against 
God's  law,  and  man's,  and  reason,  and  their  own 
conscience,  and  yet  they  shullen  not  be  suffered  to 
teche  truly  God's  law  to  their  own  sujects,  and  warn 
them  of  false  prophets,  who  deceiven  them  both  in 
belief  and  teching :  for  then  they  musten  crie  to  the 
people  the  great  sins  of  prelates  ;  but  they  demen 
that  such  sad  reproving  of  sin  is  envy,  slandering  of 
prelates,  and  destroying  of  holy  church.  Also  many 
times  their  patrons  willen  look  to  be  feasted  of  such 
curates,  else  maken  them  lese  that  little  thing,  that 
they  and  poor  men  shullen  live  by.  So  that  they 
shullen  not  spend  their  tithes  and  offerings  after  good 
conscience,  and  God's  laws,  but  waste  them  on  rich 
and  idle  men.  Also  eche  good  day  commonly  these 
small  curates  shullen  have  letters  fro  their  ordinaries 
to  summon,  and  to  curse  poor  men  for  nought,  but 
for  covetisse  of  antichrist's  clerks ;  and  if  they  not 
sumonen  and  cursen  them,  tho  thev  know  no  cause 
why,  they  shullen  ben  hurted,  and  summoned  fro 
day  to  day,  fro  far  place  to  farther,  or  cursed,  or  lese 
their  benefits  or  profits.  For  else,  as  prelates  feinen, 
they  by  their  rebeldy  shulden  soon  destroy  prelates 
jurisdiction,  power,  and  winning.  Also,  when  poor 
priests,  first  holy  of  life,  and  devout  in  their  prayers, 
ben  beneficed,  if  they  ben  not  busy  about  the  world 
to  make  great  feasts  to  rich  persons  and  vicars,  and 
costly  and  gayly  arrayed,  by  false  doom  of  the  world, 
they  shullen  be  hated  and  hayned  on  as  hounds,  and 
ech  man  redy  to  peire  them  in  name,  and  worldly 
goods.     So  many  cursed  deceits  hath   antichrist 


shullen  £et  no  leave  of  bishc 
when  they  shullen  most  proti 
shullen  they  be  clepid  at  hon 
And  if  they  shullen  have  any 
monly  they  shulle  buy  them  1 
and  so  there  is  full  great  pe 
these  goods,  both  upon  pre 
country,  patrons,  parsons,  a 
fame  of  the  world,  and  for  si 
of  men.  And  certes  it  is  g 
suffreth  so  long  this  sin  unpu 
lates  courts,  that  ben  dens  of 
hell ;  and  so  of  their  officers, 
lice  and  covetisse  ;  and  of  lc 
that  shulden  destroy  this  v 
meyntenen  truth,  and  God 
meyntenen  antichrist's  falsne 
part  of  the  winning.  But  ce 
hypocrites  and  tyrants  to  ha\ 
great  sins  of  the  people,  ths 
to  hell  by  blindness  of  the 
thousand  time  more  vengean 
destroy  bodily  both  parts,  an 
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of  kings,  and  help  of  good  commons  fro  extortions  cent. 
of  prelates,  and  other  mispending  of  these  goods, 
that  is  full  hard  in  this  reigning  of  antichrist's  clerks, 
yet  they  dreden  sore  that  by  singular  cure  ordained 
of  sinful  men  they  shulden  be  letted  fro  better  occu- 
pation, and  fro  more  profit  of  holy  church.  And 
this  is  the  most  dread  of  all ;  for  they  have  cure  and 
charge  at  the  full  of  God  to  help  their  brethren  to 
heavenward,  both  by  teching,  praying,  and  example- 
geving.  And  it  seemeth  that  they  shullen  most  easily 
fulfill  this  by  general  cure  of  charity,  as  did  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  And  by  this  they  most  sikerly 
save  themselves,  and  help  their  brethren  :  and  they 
ben  free  to  flee  fro  one  city  to  another,  when  they 
ben  pursued  of  antichrist's  clerks,  as  biddeth  Christ 
in  the  Gospel.  And  they  may  best  without  chal- 
lenging of  men  go  and  dwell  among  the  people  where 
they  shullen  most  profit,  and  in  covenable  time  come, 
end  go  after  stirring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  be 
bounden  by  sinful  men's  jurisdiction  fro  the  better 
doing.  Also  they  pursuen  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
nearer,  in  taking  alms  wilfully  of  the  people  that  they 
techeti,  than  in  taking  dymes  and  offerings  by  cus- 
toms that  sinful  men  ordeynen,  and  usen  now  in  the 
time  of  grace.  Also  this  is  more  medeful  on  both 
sides  as  they  understonden  by  Christ's  life,  and  his 
Apostles :  for  thus  the  people  geveth  them  alms  more 
wilfully  and  devoutly,  and  they  taken  it  more  mekely, 
and  ben  more  busy  to  lerne,  kepe,  and  teche  God's 
law,  and  so  it  is  the  better  for  both  sides.  Also  by 
this  manner  might  and  shulde  the  people  geve  freely 
their  alms  to  true  priests  that  truly  kepen  their-order, 
end  taughten  the  Gospel ;  and  withdrawen  fro 
wicked  priests,  and  not  to  be  constreyned  to  pay 
their  tithes,  and  offerings  to  open  cursed  men  to 
meyntene  them  in  their  open  cursedness.  And  thus 
fihulde  symony,  covetisse,  and  idleness  of  worldly 
clerks  be  laid  down ;  and  holiness,  and  true  teching, 
VOL.  iv.  M 


woldcn  never  taken  upon  them  and  yet  t 
more  mighty,  more  witty,  and  more  bi 
charity  to  God,  and  to  the  people,  both 
best  manner  in  themselves,  and  to  teche  i 
Also  covetisse,andworldlinessofthepeop 
be  done  away;  and  Christ's  poverty,  and 
ties,  by  ensample  of  poor  life  of  clerks,  t 
God,  and  desiring  of  heavenly  bliss,  sh 
in  christen  people.  Also  then  shulde  pr 
holy  writl,  and  be  devout  in  their  prayei 
be  carried  away  with  new  offices,  and  mo  i 
than  Christ  used,  and  his  Apostles,  that  ti 
all  truth.  Also  mochil  blasphemy  of  pn 
other  men  of  feyned  obedience,  and  nedl 
ings  made  to  worldly  prelates  slmlden  th 
and  sovereyn  obedience  to  God  and  hi 
eschewing  of  nedless  othes  shulde  regi 
christen  men.  Also  then  shulde  men  esc 
monly  all  the  perils  said  before  in  the  fin 
and  second,  and  many  thousand  mo,  a 
clenness,  and  sikerness  of  conscience, 
shulde  priests  be  busy  to  seke  God's  w< 
saving  of  men's  souls,  and  not  their  ow. 
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For  these  dreads  and  many  thousand  mo,  and  cent. 
for  to  be  mo  like  to  Christ's  life  and  his  Apostles, 
and  for  to  profit  mo  to  their  own  souls  and  other 
men's,  some  poor  priests  thinken  with  God  to  tra- 
veile  about  where  they  shulden  most  profiten,  by 
evidence  that  God  geveth  them,  while  they  have 
time,  and  little  bodily  strength  and  youth.  Neth- 
less  they  damnen  not  curates  that  don  well  their 
office,  and  dwellen  where  they  shullen  most  profit, 
and  techen  truly  and  stably  God's  law  agenst  false 
prophets,  and  cursed  fends  deceits. 

Christ,  for  his  endless  mercy,  help  his  priests 
and  common  people  to  beware  of  Antichrist's  de- 
ceits, and  go  even  the  right  way  to  heaven !  Amen, 
Jeflu,  for  thy  endless  charity. 
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CHAP.    I. 


THE    LOLLARDS. 


TERMS  of  reproach  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
applied  to  real  Christians.  Lollard,  the  name 
given  to  the  followers  of  Wickiiff,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  them.  My  chief  reason  for  using 
it  is,  that  the  persons,  whose  story  is  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  may  be  more  distinctly  defined. 

That  same  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  whose 
examination  of  Wickiiff,  together  with  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  which  attended  that  examin- 
ation, has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  that 
exalted  station,  employed  himself  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  asperity  against  the  disciples  of  the  man 
who,  by  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
bad  escaped  his  vengeance.  King  Richard  II.  also 
was  induced  to  patronise  this  persecution,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  during  his  reign,  any  of  the 
Lollards  were  actually  put  to  death.  That  the 
blind  fury  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  was 
thus,  for  a  time,  restrained  from  committing  the 
last  acts  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
partly  to  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
may  be  called  the  political  father  of  the  Lollards ; 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Anne,  the  consort 
of  Richard  II.  and  sister  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
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Bohemia.     The  accounts  of  this  princess,  in  regard     cent 

*o  religion,  are  brief ;  yet  they  merit  our  particular  t   x^' 

Attention,  because  they  seem  to  illustrate  die  course 

^^f  Divine  Providence,  in  paving  the  way  for  that 

Connexion  between  England  and  Bohemia,  by  which 

^lie  labours  of  Wickliff  became  so  serviceable  in 

f  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  country.     She 
ived  with  king  Richard  about  eleven  years  ;  and 
*3ied  in  the  year  1 394,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  Death  of 
^*eign*.    It  is  remarked  of  her,  that  she  had  in  her  *he  Quee 
jDossession  the  Gospels  in  the  English  language,  with    A   D 
Xbur  learned  commentaries  upon  them.     At  her     |oq> 
funeral,  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  in  his  sermon 
adverted  to  this  circumstance,  and  expressed  much 
suprise  at  it,  as  she  was  born  an  alien.    The  prelate 
added,  that  she  had  sent  to  him,  for  his  inspection 
and  judgment,  her  four  English  translations  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  he  had  found  them  true  and  faith- 
ful.    He  confessed  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  mar 
vellous  instance  of  godliness,  that  so  great  a  lady 
would  humbly  condescend  to  study  such  excellent 
books :  and  he  completed  his  encomium  by  declaring 
that  he  never  knew  a  woman  of  such  extraordinary 
piety.  In  the  same  sermon,  he  sharply  rebuked  the 
;        negfigence  of  bishops  and  of  others. 

This  relation  may  probably  induce  the  reader  to 

(       conjecture,  that  Arundel  himself  must  have  been 

r       almost  a  Lollard.     At  least  he  cannot  but  be  both 

!       surprised  and  mortified  to  find,  that  shortly  after 

the  death  of  the  good  queen  Anne,  this  same  prelate, 

to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  stirred  up  the  king  to 

:  ;•       harass,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  very 

i  ■.       persons  who  should  dare,  in  their  native  language, 

to  read  and  study  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  inconsistencies  are  not  uncommon  in  the 

ic        annals  of  human  nature. 

>;  About  the  same  time,  I  find  that  several  persons, 

*t"j 

oi  *  Fox,  p.  578. 
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chap,    who  were  accused  of  holding  those  speculs 

% -1'    ,  tenets  of  Wickliff,  which  I  have  allowed  to  b< 

defensible,  did  however,  in  their  examinati 
perfectly  clear  themselves  of  every  reasonable 
picion  of  factious  innovation*.  In  fact,  the  w 
body  of  the  Lollards  in  general,  were  in  practic 
perfectly  void  of  offence,  that  speculative  ei 
formed  the  only  charge  that  could  be  brought  agi 
them ;  and  even  in  regard  to  these  errors,  t 
seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  followei 
Wickliff  very  much  meliorated  the  sentiment 
their  master  and  leader.  Only  for  the  Gos; 
sake  they  suffered ;  whatever  might  be  the  prete 
of  their  enemies. 
Death  of  In  the  year  1 397,  died  John  de  Trevisa,  a  ge: 

Treviw6  man  k°rn  at  Crocadon,  in  Cornwall;  a  sec 
a.  d.  priest,  and  vicar  of  Berkeley ;  a  man,  who  ti 
1397-  s"ate^  many  voluminous  writings,  and  particu] 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language.  Thomas, 
Berkeley,  his  patron,  induced  him  to  undei 
the  last-mentioned  work.  This  nobleman  app 
to  have  had  a  regard  for  the  written  word  of  ( 
which  was  little  read  or  known  in  that  age.  He 
the  Apocalypse,  in  Latin  and  French,  inscribe* 
the  walls  of  his  chapel  at  Berkeley.  Trevisa  * 
also,  distinguished  for  his  aversion  to  the  mom 
system.  "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  sent  Apostles 
presbyters,  not  monks  and  mendicant  friars." 
died  in  peace,  almost  ninety  years  old.  The 
neither  this  clergyman  nor  his  patron  are  usi 
ranked  among  Lollards,  yet  do  they  seem  t« 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  v 
ration  for  the  Scriptures  to  deserve  a  place  in  t 
memoirs.  The  period  of  history  we  are  review 
is  not  so  fruitful  in  godliness,  as  to  allow  us  to 
over  in  silence  such  examples  as  these  f. 

*  Fox,  p.  499,  &c.        f  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  1 
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Richard  II.  being  deposed,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Henry  i 
*le  son  of  that  same  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  "hsru0rnp* ' 
patronised  Wickliff,  usurped  the  throne  in  the  year     Aa  r 
^399 ;  and,  shortly  after,  was  crowned  by  Arundel,     1  qq, 
~Shen -archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Both  the  king  and 
~the  archbishop  had  demonstrated  by  their  conduct, 
~*hat  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
"their  ambition.     It  is  not  therefore  matter  of  sur- 
prise, either  that  the  murderer  of  king  Richard 
should  proceed  to  persecute,  with  extreme  barbarity, 
the  Lollards,  whom  his  father  had  so  zealously  pro- 
tected ;  or  that  the  archbishop,  who  had  supported 
the  usurper  in  his   iniquitous  pretensions  to   the 
crown,  should  also  concur  with  him  in  his  plan  to 
crash  those  reformers.  The  power  of  the  hierarchy 
was  formidable  to  all  men ;  and  every  one,  who 
thirsted  after  secular  greatness,found  himself  obliged, 
by  political  necessity,  which  is  the  primary  law  of 
unprincipled  men,  to  court  that  power,  and  to  obey 
its  most  unreasonable  commands.    Thus  influenced, 
Henry  IV.  and  Arundel  commenced  a  persecution 
more    terrible   than  any,   which   had  ever  been 
known  under  the  English  kings.     William  Sawtre 
was  the  first  man  who  was  burnt  in  England  for 
opposing   the  abominations  of  popery.     He  was 
a  clergyman  in  London,  who  openly  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliff.     And  though,  through  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  he  had  revoked  and 
abjured  those  doctrines  before  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  afterwards  recovered  so  much  strength  of 
mind,  as  to  incur  a  second  prosecution  for  his  open 
confession  of  Evangelical  truth  before  the   arch- 
bishop.    Among  other  charges,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recount,  this  was  one ;  "  he  had  declared, 
that  a  priest  was  more  bound  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  recite  particular  services  at  certain 
canonical  hours*."     Such  was  the  genius  of  the 

•  Fox,  p.  587. 
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Martyrdom  reigning  superstition !  The  exposition  of  the  word  of 

slltre        ^0(*  was  looked  on  as  a  small  matter,  in  compari* 

a.  d.     son  of  the  customary  formalities.     Sawtre,  glorying 

1 400  *    i°  ti*e  cross  of  Christ,  and  strengthened  by  divine 

grace,  suffered  the  flames  of  martyrdom  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord,  fourteen  hundred*. 

The  name  of  John  Badby,  a  low  and  illiterate 
workman,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  die 
honour  of  divine  truth.  Arundel  took  serious  pains 
to  persuade  him,  that  the  consecrated  bread  was 
really  and  properly  the  body  of  Christ.  "  After 
the  consecration,  it  remainethf,"  said  Badby,  "  the 
same  material  bread  which  it  was  before ;  never- 
theless it  is  a  sign  or  sacrament  of  the  living  God. 
I  believe  the  Omnipotent  God  in  Trinity  to  be  onx. 
But  if  every  consecrated  host  be  the  Lord's  body, 
then  there  are  twenty  thousand  gods  in  England." 
After  he  had  been  delivered  to  the  secular  power 
by  the  bishops,  he  was,  by  the  king's  writ,  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  The  prince  of  Wales,  hap- 
pening to  be  present,  very  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
recant,  adding  the  most  terrible  menaces  of  the 
vengeance  which  would  overtake  him,  if  he  should 
continue  in  his  obstinacy.  Badby,  however,  was 
inflexible.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  Are,  he  cried, 
Mercy  !  The  prince,  supposing  that  he  was  intreat- 
ing  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
quenched.  "  Will  you  forsake  heresy,"  said  young 
Henry ;  "  and  will  you  conform  to  the  faith  of  the 
holy  church?  If  you  will,  you  shall  have  a  yearly 
And  of  stipend  out  of  the  king's  treasury."  The  martyr 
B«dby.  was  unmoved ;  and  Henry,  in  a  rage,  declared, 
that  he  might  now  look  for  no  favour.  Badby 
gloriously  finished  his  course  in  the  flames. 

It  was  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  strength  of 
Christ  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 

*  Wilkins,  Convoc.  p.  254 — 260. 
t  Fox,  p.  594,  and  Wilkins,  p.  326. 
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orld  to  confound  the  wise,  sthat  a  simple  artificer    cent, 
bould  sustain  the  most  cruel  torments  with  patience  ^  xy* 
serenity,  not  only  in  defence  of  divine  truth, 
^B>ut  also  of  common  sense ;  while  the  most  dignified 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  these,  the 
^prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  renowned  Henry  V. 
gloried  in  defending  one  of  the  most  egregious  ab- 
surdities that  ever  disgraced  the  human  understand- 
ing.    What  are  all  his  victories  and  triumphs,  of 
nffhich  English  history  is  so  proud,  compared  with 
the  good  sense  and  gracious  spirit  of  J.  Badby ! 

The  conflict  was  now  grown  serious,  and  it  be- 
Tioved  Henry  to  exercise  the  most  rigorous  measures 
of  prevention,  if  he  intended  to  repress  all  innova- 
tion, and  to  protect  the  established  ecclesiastical 
system.  Accordingly,  he  published  a  severe  statute, 
by  which  grievous  pains  and  penalties  were  to  be 
inflicted  on  all,  who  should  dare  to  defend  or  encou- 
rage the  tenets  of  Wickliff ;  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  a  constitution  of  Arundel,  too  tedious  *  to  be 
recited,  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  extinction  of 
the  heresy  so  called.  The  persecutors  were  ex- 
tremely active;  and  many  persons  through  fear 
recanted  ;  but  worthies  were  still  found,  who  con- 
tinued faithful  unto  death. 

In  the  year  1413  died  Henry  IV. — His  successor  v***** * 
Henry  V.   trode  in  his  steps,   and  countenanced     **"* 
Arundel,  in  his  plans  of  extirpating  the  Lollards,       *    * 
and  of  supporting  the  existing  hierarchy  by  penal 
coercions.     In  the  first  year  of  the  new  king's  reign, 
this  archbishop  collected  in  St.  Paul's  church  at 
London,  a  universal  synod  of  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England.     The  principal  object  of  the 
assembly  was  to  repress  the  growing  sect;  and,  as 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  had  on  all  occa- 
sions discovered  a  partiality  for  these  reformers,  the 
resentment  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  whole  body 

*  Wilkins,  p.  314.  -  Constitut.  Arundel  ex  MS.  Lamb.    > 
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of  the  clergy,  was  particularly  levelled  at  this 
nobleman.  Certainly,  at  that  time,  no  man  in  Eng- 
land was  more  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics.  For 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions.  He  had  very 
much  distinguished  himself  in  opposing  the  abuses 
of  popery.  At  a  great  expense,  he  had  collected, 
transcribed,  and  dispersed,  the  works  of  Wickliff 
among  the  common  people  without  reserve ;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  maintained  a  great  number 
of  itinerant  preachers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
London  and  Hereford  #. 
Persecution  But  lord  Cobham  was  a  favourite  both  of  the 
CoMam.  king  and  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  to  effect  his 
destruction  was  an  undertaking  that  required  much 
caution.  The  archbishop  however  was  in  earnest, 
and  he  concerted  his  measures  with  prudence. 

His  first  step  was  to  procure  the  royal  mandate 
for  sending  commissioners  to  Oxford,  whose  bust* 
ness  should  be  to  examine  and  report  the  progress 
of  heresy.  These  commissioners  are,  by  Mr.  Fox, 
not  improperly  called  "  the  twelve  inquisitors  of 
heresies."  The  issue  of  their  inquiries  proved  highly 
ungrateful  to  the  hierarchy.  They  found  Oxford 
overrun  with  heretics  :  they  were,  indeed,  respect- 
fully received  by  the  rulers  of  the  university,  but  the 
opinions  of  Wickliff  had  made  their  way  among  the 
junior  students ;  and  the  talents  and  integrity  of 
their  master  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  admi- 
ration by  his  disciples.  This  information,  with 
many  other  minute  particulars,  Arundel  laid  before 
the  grand  convocation,  who,  after  long  debates, 
determined,  that,  without  delay,  the  lord  Cobham 
should  be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic.  Him  they  con- 
sidered as  the  great  offender  :  to  his  influence  they 
ascribed  the  growth  of  heresy :  he  was  not  only, 
they  said,   an  avowed  heretic   himself;  but,  by 

•  Fox,'  p.  635.    Waldcn  cent.    Wiclev.  Goodwin's  Hen.  V. 
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stipends  encouraged  scholars  from  Oxford,  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions,  many  of  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  church  of 
Rome;  and  lastly,  he  employed  the  disciples  of 
Wickliff  in  preaching,  though  they  had  not  obtained 
the  licences  of  their  respective  bishops  for  that 
purpose.  With  great  solemnity  a  copy  of  each  of 
Wickliff 's  works  was  publicly  burnt,  by  the  enraged 
archbishop,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  people ;  and  it  happened  that  one  of  the  books 
burnt  on  this  occasion,  had  belonged  to  lord  Cob- 
ham.  This  circumstance  tended  much  to  confirm 
the  assembly  in  their  belief  that  that  nobleman  was 
a  great  encourager  of  the  Lollards  *. 

At  the  moment  when-  the  convocation  seemed 
almost  in  a  flame,  and  were  vowing  vengeance 
against  lord  Cobham,  some  of  the  more  cool  and 
discreet  members  are  said  to  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  sounding  how  the  young  king  would 
relish  the  measures  they  had  in  view,  before  they 
should  proceed  any  further.  Arundel  instantly 
saw  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  he  resolved  to 
follow  it 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  proceed- 
ings, this  artful  primate,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
number  of  dignified  ecclesiastics,  complained  most 
grievously  to  Henry,  of  the  heretical  practices  of 
his  favourite  servant  lord  Cobham,  and  intreated  his 
majesty  to  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  so  incor- 
rigible an  offender. 

The  affections  of  the  king  appear  to  have  been, 
in  some  measure,  already  alienated  from  this  unfor- 
tunate nobleman :  Mr.  Fox  observes  f,  that  he  gently 
listened  to  those  "  blood-thirsty  prelates,  and  far 
otherwise  than  became  his  princely  dignity."  But 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  this  diligent  searcher  into  ancient  re- 

*  Fox,  p.  636.    Collier,  p.  632.    Wilkins  Concilia,  p.  35a. 
t  Fox,  ibid. 
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cords.  Through  the  management  of  the  archbishop, 
the  king's  mind  was  previously  impressed  with 
strong  suspicions  of  lord  Cobham's  heresy  and  en- 
mity to  the  church.  That  very  book  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  said  to  belong  to  this  excellent 
man,  and  which  the  convocation  condemned  to  the 
flames,  was  read  aloud  before  the  king,  the  bishops 
and  the  temporal  peers  of  the  realm :  And  the 
fragment  of  the  account  of  these  proceedings  in- 
forms us,  that  Henry  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  the 
recital ;  and  declared  that,  in  his  lite,  he  never  heard 
such  horrid  heresy  *.  However,  in  consideration  of 
the  high  birth,  military  rank,  and  good  services  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  the  king  enjoined  the  convocation 
to  deal  favourably  with  him,  and  to  desist  from  all 
further  process  for  some  days  :  He  wished  to  restore 
him  to  the  unity  of  the  church  without  rigour  or 
disgrace ;  and  he  promised,  that  he  himself,  in  the 
mean  time,  would  send  privately  for  the  honourable 
knight,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  errors. 
The  king  The  king  kept  his  promise,  and  is  said  to  have 
MhuBtbe  use^  every  argument  he  could  think  of  to  convince 
knight.  him  of  the  high  offence  of  separating  from  the 
church ;  and  at  last,  to  have  pathetically  exhorted 
him  to  retract  and  submit,  as  an  obedient  child  to 
his  holy  mother.  The  answer  of  the  knight  is  very 
expressive  of  the  frank  and  open  intrepidity  which 
distinguished  his  character.  "  You  I  am  always 
most  ready  to  obey,"  said  he,  "  because  you  are 
the  appointed  minister  of  God,  and  bear  the  sword 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  But,  as  to  the 
pope  and  his  spiritual  dominion,  I  owe  them  no 
obedience,  nor  will  I  pay  them  any  ;  for  as  sure  as 
God's  word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully  evident,  that 
the  pope  of  Rome  is  the  great  antichrist  foretold  in 
Holy  Writ,  the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary 

*  Fragmen turn  Con voc.  Can tuar.     Arundel. 
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<rf  God,  and  the  abomination  standing  in  the  holy  cent. 
J)lace."  The  extreme  ignorance  of  Henry  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  by  no  means  disposed  him  to  relish 
<soch  an  answer  as  this:  he  immediately  turned 
away  from  him  in  visible  displeasure,  and  gave  up 
the   disciple   of    Wickliff  to   the   malice   of    his 


enemies*. 


Arundel,  supported  by  the  sovereign  power,  sent 
a  citation  to  the  castle  of  Cowling,  where  lord  Cob- 
ham  then  resided.  But  feudal  ideas  were  at  that 
time  no  less  fashionable  than  those  of  ecclesiastical 
domination.  The  high-spirited  nobleman  availed 
himself  of  his  privileges,  and  refused  admission  to 
the  messenger.  The  archbishop  then  cited  him  f, 
by  letters  affixed  to  the  great  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rochester ;  but  lord  Cobham  still  disregarded 
the  mandate.  Arundel,  in  a  rage,  excommunicated 
him  for  contumacy,  and  demanded  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  to  apprehend  him. 

Cobham,  alarmed  at  length  at  the  approaching 
storm,  put  in  writing  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
delivered  it  to  the  king,  and  intreated  his  majesty 
to  judge  for  himself,  whether  he  had  merited  all  this 
rough  treatment.  The  king  coldly  ordered  the 
written  confession  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop. 
Lord  Cobham  then  offered  to  bring  a  hundred 
knights,  who  would  bear  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  his  life  and  opinions.  When  these  expedients 
had  failed,  he  assumed  a  higher  strain,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted,  as  was  usual  in  less 
matters,  to  vindicate  his  innocence  by  the  law  of 
arms.  He  said  he  was  ready,  "  in  the  quarrel  of  Lord 
his  faith,"  to  fight  for  life  or  death,  with  any  man  challenge 
living,  the  king  and  the  lords  of  his  council  being 
excepted. 

Nothing  can  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating  so 
gross  an  absurdity,  except  that  he  had  been  educated 

*  Fox,  p.  636.    Goodwin,  Henry  V. 
t  CiUcio.Arund.     Wilkin*,  p.  329. 
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very  zealous  and  honest  Mr.  Fox  *,  give 
log  account  of  his  first  examination. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Thomas  Ai 
archbishop,  "  sitting  in  Caiaphas'  roo 
chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's,"  with  the 
London  and  Winchester,  sir  Robert  Mori 
personally  before  him  lord  Cobham,  an 
there  for  the  time.  Sir,  said  the  primate. 
here,  both  detected  of  heresies,  and  a 
municated  for  contumacy.  Notwithsta 
have,  as  yet,  neither  shown  ourselves  u: 
give  you  absolution,  nor  yet  do  to  this 
vided  you  would  meekly  ask  for  it. 

lord  Cobham  took  no  notice  of  this 
desired  permission  to  read  an  account  o 
which  had  long  been  settled,  and  which  h 
to  stand  to.  He  then  took  out  of  his 
certain  writing,  respecting  the  articles  w 
was  accused,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  hf 
the  same  to  the  archbishop. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were,  in  i 
these : 
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***d  give  men  lively  ideas  of  the  passion  of  our     cent. 
^•ord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  martyrdom  and  good  .    xv* 
*ives  of  saints;  but,  that  if  any  man  gave  that 
Worship  to  dead  images  which  was  due  only  to 
^3od,  or  put  such  hope  or  trust  in  the  help  of 
^tlem  as  he  should  do  in  God,  he  became  a  grievous 
^  <lolater. 

^  4.  That  the  matter  of  pilgrimages  might  be  settled 
*n  few  words.  A  man  may  spend  all  his  days  in 
^pilgrimages,  and  lose  his  soul  at  last:  but  he, 
^hat  knows  the  holy  commandments  of  God  and 
^feteepeth  them  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved,  though 
lie  never  visited  the  shrines  of  saints,  as  men  now 
*lo  in  their  pilgrimages  to  Canterbury,  Rome,  and 
other  places. 

Then  the  archbishop  informed  the  prisoner,  that, 
though  there  were  many  good  things  contained  in 
Ykis  paper,  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  re- 
specting several  other  articles  of  belief:  and  that 
upon  these  also  his  opinion  would  be  expected.    As 
a  direction  to  his  faith,  he  promised  to  send  him,  in 
writing,  the  clear  determinations  of  the  church; 
and  he  warned  him  very  particularly,  to  attend  to 
this  point ;  namely,  whether,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  the  material  bread  did,  or  did  not,  remain, 
after  the  words  of  consecration. 

The  gross  superstition  and  unscriptural  notions  Articles  oi 
of  the  church  at  that  time,  are  strikingly  exhibited  [„  Lord"1 
in  this  authentic  determination  of  the  primate  and  Cobham. 
clergy,  which,  according  to  promise,  was  sent  to  the 
lord  Cobham  in  the  tower. 

1.  The  faith  and  determination  of  the  Holy 
Church,  touching  the  blissful  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
is  this,  that  after  the  sacramental  words  be  once 
spoken,  by  a  priest  in  his  Mass,  "  the  material  bread, 
that  was  before  bread,  is  turned  into  Christ's  very 
body ;  and  the  material  wine,  that  was  before  wine, 
is  turned  into  Christ's  very  blood."  And  so  there 
remaineth,  thenceforth,  neither  material  bread,  nor 
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material  wine,  which  were  there  before  the  sacra- 
mental words  were  spoken. 

2.  Every  christian  man  living  here  bodily  cm 
earth,  ought  to  confess  to  a  priest  ordained  by  the 
church,  if  he  can  come  to  him. 

3.  Christ  ordained  St,  Peter  to  be  his  vicar  here 
on  earth,  whose  see  is  the  holy  Church  of  Rome : 
And  he  granted  that  the  same  power,  which  he  gave 
to  Peter,  should  succeed  to  all  Peter's  successors ; 
whom  we  now  call  popes  of  Rome  ;  .  . .  and  whom 
christian  men  ought  to  obey,  after  the  laws  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

4.  Lastly,  Holy  Church  hath  determined,  that  it 
is  meritorious  to  a  christian  man  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  holy  places ;  and  there  to  worship  holy  re- 
liques,  and  images  of  saints,  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
confessors,  approved  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

Loni  t  On  Monday,  the  day  appointed  for  the  ntext 
•econdeia-  examination,  Arundel  accosted  lord  Cobham  with 
miiiation.  an  appearance  of  great  mildness,  and  put  him  in 
mind,  that,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he  had 
informed  him,  he  was  "  accursed  for  contumacy  and 
disobedience  to  the  holy  church ;"  and  had  expected 
he  would  at  that  time  have  meekly  requested  abso- 
lution. The  archbishop  then  declared,  that  even 
now  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  the  same  request, 
provided  it  was  made  in  due  form,  as  the  church 
had  ordained  *. 

Amidst  this  very  interesting  narrative,  let  not  my 
reader  for  a  moment  forget,  that  his  historian  is 
always  in  quest  of  evidences  of  the  true  faith  of  the 
Gospel  exemplified  in  practice.  The  trial  of  Lord 
Cobham,  though  in  many  points  of  view,  a  gloomy 
tale,  affords  a  remarkable  and  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  sort.  This  exemplary  knight  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  humility  of  a  Christian, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  a  soldier :  for,  he  not  only  . 

•  Fox,  p.  639.    Wilkins,  p.  356. 
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faithfully  protested  against  the  idolatry  of  the  times,  cent 
the  fictitious  absolutions,  and  various  corruptions  of  xv* 
popery,  by  which  the  creatures  of  the  pope  extorted 
the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
he  also  openly  made  such  penitential  declarations, 
and  affecting  acknowledgments  of  having  personally 
broken  God's  commandments,  as  imply  much  salu- 
tary self-knowledge  and  self-abasement,  strong  con- 
victions of  sin,  and  bitter  sorrow  for  the  same,  to-  • 
gether  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  never  yet  trespassed  against  you,"  said  this 
intrepid  servant  of  God  ;  "  and  therefore  I  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  your  absolution."  He  then  kneeled 
down  on  the  pavement ;  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  he  said,  "  I  confess  myself  here  unto  thee, 
my  eternal  living  God,  that  I  have  been  a  grievous 
sinner :  How  often  in  my  frail  youth  have  1  of- 
fended thee  by  ungoverned  passions,  pride,  concu- 
piscence, intemperance  !  How  often  have  I  been 
drawn  into  horrible  sin  by  anger,  and  how  many  of 
my  fellow-creatures  have  I  injured  from  this  cause ! 
Good  Lord,  I  humbly  ask  thee  mercy :  here  I  need 
absolution." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  then  stood  up,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Lo !  these  are  your 
guides,  good  people.  Take  notice  ;  for  the  violation 
of  God's  holy  law  and  his  great  commandments, 
they  never  cursed  me :  but,  for  their  own  arbitrary 
appointments  and  traditions,  they  most  cruelly  treat 
me  and  other  men.  Let  them,  however,  remember, 
that  Christ's  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees 
shall  all  be  fulfilled." 

The  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  vehemence  Acute 
of  his  expression,  threw  the  court  into  some  confu-  J^c"  °* 
sion*    After  the  primate  had  recovered  himself,  he  Cobham. 
proceeded  to  examine  the  prisoner  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation*    €<  Do  you  believe, 
that  after  the  words  of  consecration  there  remain* 

VOL,  iv.  N 
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any  material  bread?"  "The  Scriptures,  sai 
Cobham,  make  no  mention  of  material  bread 
I  believe,  that  Christ  s  body  remains  in  the  fo 
of  bread.  In  the  sacrament  there  is  both  Christ's 
body  and  the  bread :  the  bread  is  the  thing  that  we 
see  with  our  eyes ;  but  the  body  of  Christ  is  hid, 
and  only  to  be  seen  by  faith  *."  Upon  which,  with 
one  voice,  they  cried,  Heresy !  heresy !  One  of  the 
bishops,  in  particular,  said  vehemently, "  That  it  was 
a  foul  heresy  to  call  it  bread ! "  Cobham  answered 
smartly,  "  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  was  as  wise  a  man 
as  you,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  Christian ;  and  yet 
he  calls  it  bread.  The  bread,  saith  he,  that  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  To  be  short  with  you ;  I  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures most  cordially,  but  I  have  no  belief  in  your 
lordly  laws  and  idle  determinations :  ye  are  no  part 
of  Christ's  holy  church,  as  your  deeds  do  plainly 
show."  Doctor  Walden,  the  prior  of  the  Carme- 
lites, and  WicklifFs  great  enemy,  now  lost  all 
patience ;  and  exclaimed,  "  What  rash  and  desperate 
people  are  these  followers  of  WicklifF! " 

"  Before  God  and  man,  replied  Cobham,  I  solemnly 
here  profess,  that  till  I  knew  WicklifF,  whose  judg- 
ment ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  never  abstained  ffbm 
sin ;  but  after  I  became  acquainted  with  that  virtuous 
man  and  his  despised  doctrines,  it  hath  been  other- 
wise with  me ;  so  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in 
all  your  pompous  instructions." 

"  It  were  hard,"  said  Walden,  "  that  in  an  age  of 
so  many  learned  instructors,  you  should  have  had 
no  grace  to  amend  your  life,  till  you  heard  the  devil 
preach." 

"  Your  fathers,"  said  Cobham,  "  the  old  Phari- 
sees, ascribed  Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and 
his  doctrines  to  the  devil.    Go  on ;  and,  like  them, 

*  The  learned  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  both  Wickliff 
and  his  followers  seem  sometimes  to  lean  to  the  notion  of 
icoHsubstantmtion. 
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ascribe  every  good  thing  to  the  devil.     Go  on,  and     cent. 
pronounce  every  man  a  heretic,  who  rebukes  your  ,    xv- 
vicious  lives.     Pray,  what  warrant  have  you  from         "" 
Scripture,   for  this  very  act  you  are  now  about? 
Where  is  it  written  in  all  God's  law,  that  you  may 
thus  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  life  of  man  ?    Hold — 
perhaps  you  will  quote  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who 
sat  upon  Christ  and  his  Apostles  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  doctors  of  law,  "  and 
Christ  too,  for  he  judged  Judas." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  did,"  said  lord  Cobham. 
"  Judas  judged  himself,  and  thereupon  went  out 
and  hanged  himself.  Indeed  Christ  pronounced  a 
wo  against  him,  for  his  covetousness,  as  he  does  still 
against  you,  who  follow  Judas'  steps." 

The  examinations  of  lord  Cobham  are  unmeasur- 
ably  prolix.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  select  such 
passages  from  the  tedious  accounts  #,  as  might  best 
indicate  the  real  dispositions  of  this  defender  of 
the  faith.  Though  intrepid  and  high  spirited  to 
the  last,  he  appears  not  to  have  given  his  enemies 
any  advantage  over  him,  by  using  rude  and  coarse 
language,  or  by  bursts  of  passion.  The  proud  and 
ferocious  spirit  of  an  ill-educated  soldier  seems  to 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  meekness  and  hu- 
mility of  the  Christian.  His  reproof  of  his  judges 
was  severe,  but  perfectly  just :  His  deep  and  ani- 
mated confession  of  his  sins  is  both  affecting  and 
instructive ;  and  his  bold  testimony,  in  those  trying 
moments,  to  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  cha- 
racter so  obnoxious  to  his  ecclesiastical  judges  as 
that  of  Wickliff,  is  exceedingly  honourable  to  the 
memory  both  of  the  master  and  the  scholar.  I 
need  not  add,  the  same  testimony  covers  their 
cruel  and  relentless  adversaries  with  shame  and 
disgrace. 

*  I  generally  give  the  very  words ;  though  sometimes,  for  Che 
•    take  of  brevity,  only  the  substance :  and  sometimes  I  put  a  modern 
phrase  in  the  place  of  one  now  antiquated. 
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•  * 

We  have  seen,  that  lord  Cobham,  in  the  process 
of  his  trial,  hinted  at  the  lessons  of  divine  grace, 
which  he  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  Wickliff.  The 
intimation  is  by  no  means  obscure ;  yet  every  pious 
reader,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  delighted  with 
finding  this  evidence  of  the  sound  Christianity  of 
Cobham,  will  lament  with  me,  that  there  is  not,  on 
record,  a  larger  and  more  distinct  account  both  of 
his  conversion,  and  of  his  private  life  and  conver- 
sation. Such  an  account  would  give  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  religious  character  of  this  disciple 
of  Wickliff,  and  might  probably  throw  more  light 
also  on  the  practical  tenets  of  that  early  reformer. 

But  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  documents  we 
have.  That  distinct  and  impressive  declaration  of 
lord  Cobham,  concerning  the  change  in  his  life  from 
sin  to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  awful  and  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  is  in  itself  an  inestimable  fragment  of 
ecclesiastical  biography.  This  is  that  testimony  of 
experience,  which  invincibly  confirms  every  real 
Christian  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  he  has  been  taught.  He  may  be  baffled  in 
argument  by  men  more  acute  and  sagacious  than 
himself ;  he  may  be  erroneous  in  many  less  matters ; 
he  may  want  both  learning  and  eloquence  to  defend 
that  which  he  believes ;  but  the  doctrines  of  grace 
he  knows  to  be  of  God,  by  the  change  which  they 
have  wrought  in  his  soul.  In  this  proof  he  knows  all 
other  views  of  religion,  whether  nominally  christian 
or  not,  do  totally  fail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  long  and  iniquitous  trial, 
the  behaviour  of  lord  Cobham  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  tempers  he  had  exhibited  during  the 
course  of  it.  There  remained  the  same  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  and  the  same  christian  se- 
renity and  resignation.  Some  of  the  last  questions 
which  were  put  to  him,  respected  the  worship  of  the 
cross  ;  and  his  answers  prove  that  neither  the  acute- 
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^^5s  of  his  genius  was  blunted,  nor  the  solidity  of    cent* 
his  judgment  impaired.  .    xv* 

One  of  the  friars  asked  him,  whether  he  was  ready 
to  worship  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  died. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  Lord  Cobham. 

But  suppose  it  was  here  at  this  moment?  said  the 
friar. 

A  wise  man  indeed,  said  Cobham,  to  put  me  such 
a  question ;  and  yet  he  himself  does  not  know  where 
the  thing  is !  But,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  sort  of 
worship  do  I  owe  to  it  ? 

One  of  the  conclave  answered  ;  Such  worship  as 
St  Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;' 

Right,  replied  Cobham,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms;  that  is  the  true  and  the  very  cross;  far 
better  than  your  cross  of  wood. 

Sir,  said  the  bishop  of  London,  you  know  very 
well  that  Christ  died  upon  a  material  cross. 

True,  said  Cobham ;  and  I  know  also  that  our 
salvation  did  not  come  by  that  material  cross,  but 
by  him  who  died  thereupon.  Further,  I  know  well 
that  St  Paul  rejoiced  in  no  other  cross,  but  in 
Christ's  passion  and  death  only,  and  in  his  own 
sufferings  and  persecutions,  for  the  same  truth  which 
Christ  nad  died  for  before*. 

Mr.  Fox's  account  of  these  transactions,  collected 
from  ancient  manuscripts,  does  not,  in  general,  differ 
materially  from  the  archbishop's  own  rsgisters  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation.  But  there  are  some 
circumstances  noted  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  may  well 
suppose  to  have  been  designedly  omitted  in  the  re- 
gisters last  mentioned.  For  example,  Mr.  Fox  in*- 
forms  us  that  the  court  were  so  amazed  at  the  spirit 
and  resolution  of  the  lord  Cobham,  as  well  as  at  the 
quickness  and  pertinence  of  his  answers,  that  they 

*  Fox,  p.  642.    Convoc.  praelaU    Wilkin?,  p.  356. 
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were  reduced  to  a  stand,  "  their  wits  and  sophistry 
so  failed  them  that  day." 

From  Arundel's  own  reports  it  is  sufficently  cleai 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  artful  primate  to  make 
on  these  occasions,  a  great  external  show  of  lenity*-^' 
and  kindness  to  the  prisoners,  at  the  very  moment  t 
in  which  he  was  exercising  towards  them  the  most 
unrelenting  barbarity.  I  observe  in  the  casg  oi 
William  Sawtre,  whose  martyrdom  we  have  already  mr 
concisely  related  *,  that  when  the  archbishop  de 
graded  that  faithful  clergyman,  pronounced  him  an 
incorrigible  heretic,  and  delivered  him  to  the  seculai 
power,  he  then,  with  the  most  consummate  hypo- 
crisy, requested  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London, 
to  treat  their  prisoner  KiNDi/rf,  though  he  well 
knew  they  would  dare  to  show  him  no  other  kindness, 
than  that  of  burning  him  to  ashes. 

So  in  the  trial  of  lord  Cobham,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  mild  and  affable  deportment  of  Arundel 
during  the  course  of  the  examinations.  The  regis- 
ters of  Lambeth  Palace  inform  us,  that  the  arch- 
bishop repeatedly  made  use  of  the  most  "  gentle, 
modest,  and  sweet  terms"  in  addressing  the  prisoner; 
that  with  mournful  looks  he  intreated  him  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  and  that  after  he  had 
found  all  his  endeavours  in  vain,  he  was  compelled 
with  the  bitterest  sorrow  to  proceed  to  a  definitive 
sentence. 

"  The  day,"  said  Arundel,  "  passes  away  fast ; 
we  must  come  to  a  conclusion."  He  then,  for  the 
last  time,  desired  lord  Cobham  to  weigh  well  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  stood :  "  You  must  either 
submit,"  said  he,  "  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
or  abide  the  dangerous  consequences." 

Lord  Cobham  then  said  expressly  before  the 
whole  court,  "  My  faith  is  fixed,  do  with  me  what 
you  please." 

•  Page  167  of  this  Vol. 

f  Wilkin's  Concil.  p.  260.— Fox,  p.  589. 
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:  The  primate,  without  further  delay,  judged,  and  Lord 
pronounced,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  lord  Cobham,  Cob!iamne 
to  be  an  incorrigible,  pernicious,  and  detestable  for  heresy. 
heretic ;  and  having  condemned  him  aa  such,  he 
delivered  him  to  the  secular  jurisdiction*. 

Lord  Cobham,  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance, 

said,  "  Though  ye  condemn  my  body,  which  is  but 

a  wretched  thing,  yet  I  am  well  assured  ye  can  do  no 

harm  to  my  soul,  any  more  than  could  Satan  to  the 

soul  of  Job.    He,  that  created  it,  will  of  his  infinite 

mercy  save  it    Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 

And  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  my  belief,  I  will, 

BY  THE  GRACE  OF   THE  ETERNAL   GoD,  Stand   to 

them,  even  to  my  very  death.9'  He  then  turned 
to  the  people,  and  stretching  out  his  hands,  cried 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Good  Christian  people ! 
for  God's  love,  be  well  aware  of  these  men ;  else, 
they  will  beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into 
hell  with  themselves/9  Having  said  these  words,  he 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed  for  his  enemies  in  the 
following  words :  "  Lord  God  Eternal !  I  beseech 
thee  of  thy  great  mercy  to  forgive  my  persecutors 
if  it  be  thy  blessed  will ! " 

He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  under  the 
care  of  sir  Robert  Morley. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  that  in  Arundel's  own 
report  of  this  sad  transaction,  lord  Cobham's  prayer 
for  his  enemies  is  entirely  omitted  f-  But  the  pre- 
ceding address  of  this  nobleman  to  the  people,  and 
his  caution  to  them  to  beware  of  their  blind  guides, 
is,  by  the  primate,  placed  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  the  definitive  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  account,  places  that  address  imme- 
diately after  the  sentence,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  -Arundel's  representation  of  this  circum- 

♦  Rymer,  Vol.  IX.  p.  61-66.— Fox,  p.  642  &  3. 
f  Acta  Convoc.  prov.  Cantuar. — Arundel,  18. 
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chap,  stance  incorrect,  for  he  pointedly  tells  us,  that  i e-  — 
specting  this  very  matter,  his  own  two  copies  of  these  ^ 
proceedings  agreed  with  each  other*. 

Though  the  ecclesiastical  judges  of  lord  Cobham, 
by  condemning  him  as  a  heretic,  and  delivering  him 
to  the  secular  power  for  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence, appear  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  man  whom  they  feared  and 
hated,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  both  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  remained  in  some  perplexity, 
respecting  this  business.  In  religious  concerns,  this 
able  monarch  seems  to  have  entirely  resigned  his 
understanding  to  the  direction  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  highly 
provoked  with  lord  Cobham  for  his  opposition  to  the 
church,  and  still  more  for  his  incurable  obstinacy,  in 
adhering  to  heretical  sentiments,  after  that  his  sove- 
reign had  personally  condescended  to  persuade  him 
to  recant.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
such  a  prince  as  Henry  V.  should  still  retain  some 
esteem  for  the  character  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  who  on  many  occasions  had  formerly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  and  military  talents. 
Though  the  memory  of  Henry  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  the  present  situation  of  Cobham  was 
likely  to  soften  animosity,  and  to  revive  in  the  king's 
mind  any  latent  affection  for  his  favourite.  Even 
Walsingham,  a  bigoted  papist,  and  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Lollards,  though  in  many  respects  a  very  useful 
historian,  says,  that  Cobham,  "  for  his  integrity,  was 
dearly  beloved  by  the  king  f." 

This  same  ancient  historian  informs  us,  that  the 
archbishop  in  person  went  to  the  king,  and  requested 
his  majesty  to  postpone,  for  the  space  of  fifty  days* 


*  Fox,  p.  643. 

f  Regi  propter  probitatem  charus  et  acceptus.— Walsingham, 
Henry  V. 
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lie  punishment  of  lord  Cobham*.   If  this  be  true,     cent. 
lie  motives  of  Arundel  can  be  no  great  mystery*      xv* 
iTie  persecution  of  this  virtuous  knight  was  a  most 
unpopular  step.     His  rank  and  character,  and  his 
teal  for  the  dotrines  of  Wickliff,  had  pointed  him 
out  to  the  primate  as  a  proper  victim  of  ecclesias- 
tical severity;  but  his  condemnation  involved,  in  a 
general  odium,  the  rulers  of  the  church  who  had 
heen  his  judges.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
temporize  a  little ;  and  before  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Lollards  were  to  be  terrified  by  the  public  execution 
of  a  person  so  highly  esteemed  as  lord  Cobham,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  employ  a  few  weeks  in 
lessening  his  credit  among  the  people  by  a  variety 
of  scandalous  aspersions.    Mr.  Fox  assures  us,  that 
his  adversaries  scrupled  not  to  publish  a  recanta- 
tion in  his  name ;  and  that  lord  Cobham  directed  a 
paper  to  be  posted  up  in  his  own  defence,  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  slander. 

But,  whether  the  lenity  of  the  king,  or  the  politic 
caution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
delay,  it  is  certain,  that  lord  Cobham  was  not  put  to 
death  immediately  after  being  condemned  for  a  he- 
retic.   He  remained  some  weeks  in  the  Tower,  and  iu  escapes 
at  length  by  unknown  means  made  his  escape :  So  £°m  lh* 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  clergy 
would  ultimately  have  pressed  the  sovereign  to  pro-  . 
ceed  to  extremities  in  this  instance,  or,  whether 
Henry  could  have  been  induced  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  for  heresy,  a  favourite  of  such  exalted  rank 
and  high  reputation.    For  as  yet,  there  had  not  been 
any  instance  of  a  nobleman  suffering  in  that  igno- 
minious manner. 

After  lord  Cobham  had  escaped  out  of  the 
Tower,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
a  dark  night,  evaded  pursuit,  and  arrived  safe  in 
Wales,  where  he  concealed  himself  more  than  four 

•  Page  385. 
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years*.  If  he  had  remained  in  prison,  he  would 
have  effectually  prevented  the  calumny  with  which 
the  papists  have  endeavoured  to  load  his  memory; 
nevertheless,  when  we  Teflect  on  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  man,  his  unshaken  resolution,  and  die  cruel, 
unjust  treatment  he  met  with,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
his  eagerness  to  fly  from  those  flames,  which  his  per- 
secutors ardently  longed  to  kindle.  It  seems  as  easy 
to  comprehend  lord  Cobham's  motives  for  wishing 
to  escape,  as  it  is  difficult  to  censure  them. 

The  clergy  were  not  a  little  mortified  to  find,  that 
this  grand  heretic  and  destined  victim,  had  slipped 
out  of  their  handstand  their  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased, by  observing  that  the  king  discovered  no 
anxiety  to  have  lord  Cobham  retaken.  Soon  after 
this  event,  however,  a  very  remarkable  transaction 
afforded  them  every  advantage  they  could  wish,  to 
gratify  their  resentment  against  the  noble  chief 
of  the  Lollards.  These  peaceable  and  truly  chris- 
tian subjects  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in 
companies  for  the  purposes  of  devotion ;  but  the 
bishops  represented  their  meetings  as  of  a  seditious 
tendency,  and  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  royal  proclamation  f  for  suppressing 
the  conventicles  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
be  ill  inclined  to  the  government  Historians  have 
observed,  that  "jealousy  was  the  ruling  foible  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster;"  and  though  Henry  V.  was 
naturally  of  a  noble  and  magnanimous  temper,  he 
could  never  forget  that  he  was  an  usurper :  His 
suspicions  of  the  evil  designs  of  the  Lollards  in* 
creased  to  a  high  degree :  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  watch  them  as  his  greatest  enemies;  and  he 
appears  to  have  listened  to  every  calumny,  which 
the  zeal  and  hatred  of  the  hierarchy  could  invent 
or  propagate  against  the  unfortunate  followers  of 
Wickliff. 

•  Bale.— Gilpin.  f  Rymer,  Vol.  IX. 
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The  Toyal  proclamation,  however,  did  not  put  an     cent. 
end   to  the  assemblies  of  the  Lollards.     Like  the  .    XJ* 
primitive  Christians,  they  met  in  smaller  compa- 
nies, and  more  privately,  and  often  in  the  dead  of 
night.    St.  Giles's  Fields,  then  a  thicket,  was  a  place 
of  frequent  resort  on  these  occasions.     And  here  a     a.  d. 
number  of  them  assembled  in  the  evening  of  Ja-     1414 
nuary  the  sixth,  1414;  with  an  intention,  as  was 
usual,  of  continuing  together  to  a  very  late  hour. 

The  king  was  then  at  Eltham,  a  few  miles  from 
London.  He  received  intelligence,  that  lord  Cob- 
ham,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  party, 
was  stationed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  putting  their  per- 
secutors to  the  sword,  and  making  himself  the  regent 
of  the  realm. 

The  mind  of  Henry,  we  have  seen,  had  been 
prepared,  by  the  diligent  and  artful  representations 
of  the  clergy,  to  receive  any  impressions  against 
the  Lollards,  which  might  tend  to  fix  upon  that 
persecuted  sect  the  charges  of  seditious  or  treason- 
able practices.     To  his  previous  suspicions,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  to  the  gallantry  of  his  temper,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary  resolution,  which 
the  king  took  on  this  occasion.    He  suddenly  armed 
the  few  soldiers  he  could  muster,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  marched  to  the  place.    He  attacked 
the  Lollards,  and  soon  put  them   into  confusion. 
About  twenty  were  killed,  and  sixty  taken*.  Among 
these  was  one  Beverley,  their  preacher,  who  with 
two  others,  sir  Roger  Acton,  and  John  Brown,  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.    The  king  marched  on,  but 
found  no  more  bodies  of  men.    He  thought  he  had 
surprised  only  the  advanced  guard,  whereas  he  had 
routed  the  whole  army ! ! 

This  extraordinary  affair  is  represented  by  the 
popish  writers  as  a  real  conspiracy ;  and  it  has  given 
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them  occasion  to  talk  loudly  against  the  tenets  o 
the  reformers,  which  could  encourage  such  crimes, 
Mr.  Hume,  also,  has  enlisted  himself  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question ;  and,  in  the  most  peremptory 
and  decisive  manner,  has  pronounced  lord  Cobham 
guilty  of  high  treason*. 

After  what  has  been  so  lately  observed  concern- 
ing the  lamentable  prejudices  of  this  most  valuable 
historian,  little  more  can  now  be  necessary,  than 
barely  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  Cobham  and 
many  of  the  Lollards  evidently  belonged  to  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  bore  with  patience  the  cross 
of  their  Master.  We  may  briefly  add,  that  the 
ingenious,  and  on  many  occasions,  the  sceptical  Mr. 
Hume,  instead  of  affirming  that  "  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  sect  were  rendered  certain,  both  from 
evidence,  and  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals 
themselves,"  would  have  done  better  to  have  recol- 
lected that  the  testimony  of  Walsingham,  a  violent 
f>artisan,  merits,  in  this  particular  instance,  very 
ittle  attention.  When  I  had  reviewed  Mr.  Fox's 
able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  Lord  Cobham, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  positiveness  of  our  elegant 
historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  matter.  The  martyr- 
ologist,  with  great  diligence  and  judgment,  has  ex- 
amined all  the  authentic  documents,  and  argued 
most  powerfully  against  the  supposition  of  any  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  gives  implicit 
credit  to  the  most  improbable  accounts  f;  and  he 
could  not  but  know  that  the  Lollards  had  not  then 
a  friend  on  earth. 

Though  the  entire  combination  of  church  and 
state,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  against  this  religious 
sect,  prevents  us  from  being  furnished  with  positive 
and  direct  proof  of  their  innocence,  the  reader,  after 
what  has  been  stated,  will  be  disposed,  no  doubt, 
to  acquit  them  of  all  treasonable  views  in  the  affair 
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Of  St  Giles's  Fields.  And  this  persuasion  will  be 
strengthened  by  considering  that  this  is  the  only 
instance  on  record,  in  which  they  have  been  accused 
of  turbulent  or  seditious  behaviour.  The  Lollards 
are  described,  in  general,  as  having  been  always 
peaceable,  and  submissive  to  authority. 

Rapin  observes  *,  that  the  persons  assembled  on 
that  occasion,  "  had  unhappily  brought  arms  with 
them  for  their  defence,  in  case  they  should  be  at- 
tacked  by  their  persecutors."  If  we  regulate  our 
judgments  according  to  modern  notions  and  habits, 
this  circumstance  must  appear  very  suspicious ;  but 
not  so,  if  we  recollect  that  the  practice  of  providing 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  precaution  in  those  violent  times. 

Neither  ought  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  con- 
fession of  several,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
king.  Among  those  that  were  taken,  says  the 
historian  last  mentioned,  there  were  some,  who 
"  gained  by  promises,  or  awed  by  threats,  confessed 
whatever  their  enemies  desired."  Besides,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  that  popish  emissaries  mixed 
themselves  among  the  Lollards,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  brought  to  confession;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  most  likely,  the  very  per- 
sons, who  pretended  to  find  arms  on  the  field,  could 
have  best  pointed  out  the  original  concealers  of 
them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  Rapin's  ob- 
servations on  this  whole  transaction.  "  It  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,"  says  this  historian,  "  that  a  prince 
so  wise  as  Henry,  could  suffer  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  so  gross  a  fiction.  Had  he  found, 
indeed,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  twenty  thousand 
men  in  arms  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  it  would  have  been 
very  suspicious :  but,  that  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
men,  among  whom  there  was  not  a  single  person  of 
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rank,  should  have  formed  such  a  project,  as  that 
seizing  the  king's  person,  is  extremely  improbabl 
Besides  he  himself  knew  sir  John  Oldcastle  to  b 
a  man  of  sense;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  mor 
wild  than  the  project  fathered  upon  him ;  a  projec 
which  it  was  supposed  he  was  to  execute  with 
handful  of  men,  without  being  present  himself,  an 
without  its  being  known  where  he  was,   or  tha 
there  was  any  other  leader  in  his  room.     Notwith 
standing  the  strictest  search  made  through  the  king 
dom  to  discover  the  accomplices  of  this 
conspiracy,  not  a  single  person  could  be  foun 
besides   those  taken   at   St.  Giles's.     Lastly,  th 
principles  of  the  Lollards  were  very  far  from  allow 
ing  such  barbarities.     It  is  therefore  more 
probable,  that  the  accusation  was  forged,  to  rende 
the  Lollards  odious  to  the  king,  with  a  view  to  gain 
his  license  for  their  persecution." 

The  conduct  of  those  in  power  in  the  church  at 
that  time  was  so  completely  flagitious  and  unprin- 
cipled, that  it  is  impossible  to  review  their  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  against  those,  whom  they  termed 
heretics,  without  entertaining  suspicions  similar  to 
those,  which  have  occurred  to  Rapin ;  suspicions 
of  forged  accusations  and  of  pretended  or  extorted 
confessions.  This  consideration  adds  much  weight 
to  the  solid  reasonings  of  this  very  candid  and  up- 
right historian. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
king  disbelieved  the  report  of  any  actual  conspiracy 
in  this  transaction :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
when  we  reflect  on  the  great  understanding  and 
military  skill  of  this  prince,  it  seems  extraordinary, 
that  he  should  not  at  the  first  have  reflected,  that  the 
very  marshalling  of  such  a  number  of  soldiers,  and 
the  furnishing  of  them  with  necessaries,  could  never 
have  been  managed  with  secrecy.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  given  sufficient  credit  to  the^ca- 
lumny  to  answer  all  the  designs  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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rulers.  He  became  thoroughly  incensed  against  the  cent. 
Lollards,  and  particularly  against  the  lord  Cobham.  .  *v* 
A  bill  of  attainder  against  that  unfortunate  no- 
bleman passed  the  commons,  through  the  royal 
influence*:  The  king  set  a  price  of  a  thousand 
marks  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  perpetual 
exemption  from  taxes  to  any  town,  that  should 
secure  hiraf. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  strong  measures, 
aided  by  the  active  zeal  and  unrelenting  hatred  of 
his  enemies,  should  be  effective  to  the  discovery  of 
lord  Cobham :  and,  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise, 
how  he  was  able,  for  several  years,  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  many,  who  narrowly  watched  him. 
Wales  was  his  asylum ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
frequently  changed  the  scene  of  his  retreat.  Through 
the  diligence  of  lord  Powis,  and  his  dependents,  he 
was  at  length  discovered  and  taken.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  1413,  that  lord  Cobham  was,  by 
Arundel,  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  affair  of  St.  Giles's  happened  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  of  January  1414;  and  it  was 
not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  1417,  that  this 
persecuted  Christian  was  apprehended  and  brought 
to  London. 

His  fate  was  soon  determined.    He  was  dragged  Execatum 
into  St.  Giles's  Fields  with  all  the  insult  and  barbarity  $J£mi 
of  enraged  superstition ;  and  there,  both  as  a  traitor    A<  Da 
and  a  heretic,  he  was  suspended  alive  in  chains,     1417, 
upon  a  gallows,  and  burned  to  death. 

This  excellent  man,  by  a  slight  degree  of  dissi- 
mulation might  have  softened  his  adversaries,  and 
have  escaped  a  troublesome  persecution  and  a  cruel 
death.  But,  sincerity  is  essential  to  a  true  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  lord  Cobham  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel ;,  and, 
bearing,  to  the  end,  a  noble  testimony  to  its  genuine 
doctrines ;  and  "  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
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with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleostm 
of  sin  for  a  season *." 

One  of  lord  Cobham's  very  great  admirers  hi 
said,  that  the  novelty  of  Wickliff  s  opinions  firs 
engaged  his  curiosity ;  that  he  examined  them  as 
philosopher,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination^** 
became  a  Christian. 

I  know  not  upon  what  ground  this  is  affirmed  s~ 
but,  it  might  be  so ;  nevertheless  I  feel  assured  that 
if  we  had  lord  Cobham's  own  account  of  his  conver- 
sion, this  representation  of  the  matter  would  app< 
at  least,  very  defective ;  moreover,  from  the  little 
which  he  did  say,  on  his  trial,  respecting  Wickliff  s 
doctrines,  and  from  the  very  feeling  manner  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  delivered  that  little  t,  I  think  it 
extremely  probable,  that  the  preaching  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  Wickliff, 
and  his  disciples,  had  been  the  means  of  affecting 
the  conscience  of  this  worthy  personage,  and  of 
convincing  him  of  sin.  This  has  been  found  the 
usual  way  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  salu- 
tary changes  on  the  minds  of  fallen  creatures.  The 
philosophical  method  has  a  plausible  appearance, 
but  fails  in  practice. 

Lord  Cobham  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning :  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  incontestable.  The  aptness  of  his  quotations,  and 
his  promptitude  in  producing  scriptural  arguments, 
were  displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  examination  before  the 
bishops.  At  the  time  when  he  was  seized  and  made 
prisoner  in  Wales,  Henry  V.  was  making  conquests 
in  Normandy ;  and  a  parliament  was  then  sitting  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sovereign 
with  money  to  carry  on  his  wars.  The  records  of 
that  parliament  inform  us,  that  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  1417,  sir  John  Oldcastle  was  brought 

•  Heb.  xiv.  25.  f  Page  178  of  this  Vol. 
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before  the  lords,  and  that  he  made  no  answer  to  Etnmina- 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge*.     No  doubt  he  was  J°?°J5ir 
thoroughly  convinced  that  all  attempts  to  exculpate  casUe  be-' 
himself  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.     The  clergy,  f^^n 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  had  gained  a     1417. 
complete  ascendency  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  Death  of 
cabinet;  Arundel  died  in  1414;  and  was  succeeded  Arunde,»in 
by  Chicheley,  who  soon  showed  himself  to  be  a  pri-       ^l^ 
mate,  both  of  more  art  and  ability,  and  also  of  more 
zeal  and  courage,  than  his  predecessor.     Ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  and  superstition  seemed  now  at  their 
height ;  and  it  required  much  less  sagacity  than  that 
of  lord  Cobham,  to  see  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, any  witnesses,  which   he  could  produce, 
would  be  overawed  or  disregarded  amidst  the  im- 
precations of  the   priests  and   monks ;  and  that  a 
close  and  cruel  confederacy  of  power,  prejudice 
and  resentment,  would  be  impenetrable  to  argument 
and  eloquence. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  become  the  duty  of  lord 
Cobham,  patiently  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker,  and  to  seek  for  comfort  by  meditations 
on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That  he  did  so,  I  collect 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  from  a  single  expression 
of  the  ancient  memorialist  Walsingham,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  suc- 
ceeding writers.  This  author  informs  us,  that  the 
prisoner  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  then  regent  of  England ;  and  being 
pressed  closely  to  give  answers  respecting  the  in- 
surrection in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  his  other  trea- 
sonable offences,  his  reply,  after  a  short  pause, 
was,  "  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  that  I 
should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment  t :" 
and  then,  says  the  scornful  annalist,  he  again  pro- 
ceeded tO  PRATE  IMPERTINENTLY  J. 

♦  Cotton's  Abridgment.  +  1  Cor.  iv.  3d  verse. 
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Yet  this,  the  reader  should  remember,  is  the  ve 
author,  on  whose  assertions,  principally,  Mr.  Hu 
grounded  his  belief,  that  lord  Cobham  was 
of  treason.  We  have  before  observed  *  that,  oi 
that  question,  our  elegant  historian  appears  to  hav 
been  credulous  in  the  extreme ;  and,  as  he  had 
great  taste  for  scriptural  quotations,  it  is  by  no 
improbable,  that  he  also  further  agreed  with  Wal 
singham  in  blaming  the  prisoner  for  nis  "  impertinen 
garrulity."  Serious  persons,  however,  who  lidte 
with  reference  to  the  written  word  of  God,  wil 
view  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  That  such 
passage  of  Scripture  should  have  been  actually 
quoted  by  Lord  Cobham,  then  in  the  power  of  en- 
raged and  merciless  adversaries,  seems  to  be  ex— 
tremely  likely ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  record- 
ed by  Walsingham,  a  violent  and  prejudiced  enemjr 
of  all  the  Lollards.  In  regard  to  the  quotation  itself, 
by  suggesting  the  littleness  and  insignificance  of  all 
human  judgments  and  determinations,  in  compari- 
son of  the  divine,  it  conveyed  a  wise  and  salutary 
admonition  to  the  existing  hierarchy,  who,  at  that 
moment,  were  uncommonly  inflated  with  dominion 
and  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  f  :"  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  have  produced  in  the  minds 
of  all,  who  had  ears  to  hear,  a  strong  convic- 
tion  of  this  important  truth,  that  the  knight,  who 
was  thus  persecuted  for  righteousness9  sake,  had 
made  no  rash  choice  in  renouncing  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  demonstrating  that  the  love  of 
the  father  was  in  him  J.  Every  pious  Christian 
will,  I  doubt  not,  accord  with  me  in  these  ideas  ;  and 
be  gratified  to  find,  that "  man's  judgment,"  how- 
ever severe  and  cruel,  was  "  a  very  small  thing/9 
in  lord  Cob  ham's  estimation;  and  that  when  all 
earthly  supports  must  have  failed,  this  martyr  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  steadily  fixed  his  eye  on  God's 
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Judgment,  and  derived  all  his  hope  and  comfort     cent. 
*nm  that  single  source. 

At  the  time  of  his  execution,  many  persons  of 
Tank  and  distinction  were  present ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastics are  said  to  have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to 
•prevent  the  people  from  praying  for  him.     Lord 
Cobham,  however,  resigned   himself  to  a  painful 
«nd  ignominious  death,  "  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  most  triumphant  joy,  exhorting  the  people  to 
follow  the  instructions  which  God  had  given  them 
in    the  Scriptures ;    and   to   disclaim  those  false 
teachers,  whose  lives  and  conversations  were  so 
contrary  to  Christ  and  his  religion  *." 


A.  D. 


Henry  Chicheley,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
continued  at  the  head  of  that  see,  from  February 
1414,  to  April  1443  f-  This  man  deserves  to  be 
called  the  firebrand  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
To  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  own  pride  and  ty- 
ranny, he  engaged  king  Henry  in  his  famous  contest 
with  France,  by  which  a  prodigious  carnage  was 
made  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  dreadful 
miseries  were  brought  upon  both  kingdoms.  But 
Henry  was  a  soldier,  and  understood  the  art  of  war, 
though  perfectly  ignorant  of  religion ;  and  that  ar- 
dour of  spirit,  which,  in  youth,  had  spent  itself  in 
vicious  excesses,  was  now  employed,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Chicheley,  in  desolating  France,  by 
one  of  the  most  unjust  wars  ever  waged  by  ambi- 
tion, and  in  furnishing  for  vulgar  minds  matter  of 
declamation  on  the  valour  of  the  English  nation. 
While  this  scene  was  carrying  on  in  France,  the 
archbishop  at  home,  partly  by  exile,  partly  by 
forced  abjurations,  and  partly  by  the  flames,  domi- 
meered  over  the  Lollards  ;  and  almost  effaced  the 
vestiges  of  godliness  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  seasons,  which 

•  Lewis's  account  of  WicklifTs  followers. 
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the  Church  ever  experienced.  The  doctrines  of 
Wickliff,  indeed,  had  travelled  into  Bohemia ;  but, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  fires  of  persecution 
were  also  lighted  up  in  that  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  in  England,  no  quarter  was  given  to  any 
professors  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  Even 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother  of  the  king*,  one 
of  the  wisest  men  of  his  age,  thought  it  no  disho* 
nour  to  be  the  minister  of  Uhicheley's  cruelties.  A 
chaplain  of  lord  Cobham,  through  terror  of  punish* 
ment,  was  induced  to  recant  his  creed :  the  strictest 
search  was  made  after  Lollards  and  their  books; 
and  while  a  few  souls,  dispersed  through  various. 
parts,  sighed  in  secret,  and,  detesting  the  reigning 
idolatry,  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
they  yet  found  no  human  consolation  or  support 
whatever.  The  principal  use  to  be  made  of  these 
scenes,  is  to  excite  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the 
superior  privileges  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  diocese  of  Kent  was  particularly  exposed  to 
the  bloody  activity  of  Chicheley.     Whole  families 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  places  of  abode, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
Death  of         In  the  midst  of  these  tragedies,  and  in  the  year 
Stnvth,      1422,  died  Henry  V.  whose  military  greatness  is 
a.  d.     known  to  most  readers.     His  vast  capacity  and 
1422.     talents  for  government,  have  been  also  justly  cele- 
brated.    But  what  is  man  without  the  genuine  fear 
of  God  ?  This  monarch,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
was  remarkable  for  dissipation  and  extravagance 
of  conduct ;  in  the  latter,  he  became  the  slave  of 
the  popedom ;  and  for  that  reason,  was  called  the 
phince  of  priests.     Voluptuousness,  ambition, 
superstition,  each  in  their  turn,  had  the  ascendant 
in  this  extraordiany  character.     Such,  however,  is 
the  dazzling  nature  of  personal  bravery  and  of  pros- 
perity, that  even  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the 
bigot,  and  the  barbarities  of  the  persecutor;  are  lost 

*  Fox,  page  729. 
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or  forgotten  amidst  the  enterprises  of  the  hero  and  cent. 
the  successes  of  the  conqueror.  Reason  and  justice  xv- 
lift  up  their  voice  in  vain.  The  great  and  substan- 
tial defects  of  Henry  V.  must  hardly  be  touched  on 
by  Englishmen.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  throws 
a  delusive  splendour  around  the  name  of  this  vic- 
torious king. 

The  persecution  of  the  Lollards  continued  during  wiiiwm 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.   William  Taylor,  a  priest,  Ttjior. 
was  burnt,  because  he   had  asserted,  that  every  burnt. ' 
prayer,  which  is  a  petition  for  some  supernatural 
gift,  is  to  be  directed  only  to  God*.     The  four 
orders  of  friars  were  directed  by  the  archbishop  to 
examine  him ;  and  they  convicted  him  of  heresy,  for 
asserting  a  maxim,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
true  religion  from  idolatry. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  cases  of  many  persons  of  less 
note,  who  suffered  much  vexation  in  this  calamitous 
period  of  the  church,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
William  White,  who,  by  reading,  writing,  and  preach- 
ing f,  exerted  himself  in  Norfolk  so  vigorously,  that  M.rtvrdom 
he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  in  1424.    His  holy  ^jyJm,ni 
life  and  blameless  manners  had  rendered  him  highly     A   D 
venerable  in  that  county.     He  attempted  to  speak  to     f  ^21 
the  people  before  his  execution,  but  was  prevented. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  his  widow,  following  her  hus- 
band's footsteps  in  purity  of  life  and  in  zeal  for  the 
Gospel,   confirmed  many   persons   in   evangelical 
truth ;  on  which  account  she  was  exposed  to  much 
trouble  from  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Nor  did  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  or  j0bn 
York  and  Lancaster,  which  filled  the  whole  king-  Gooae' 
dom  with  confusion,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution     A'  D* 
of  the  Lollards.     A  person,  named  John  Gooze,     ,473- 
was  burnt  at  the  Tower-hill,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  the  year  1473  \.     This  victim  was  de- 
livered to  one  of  the  sheriffs,  with  au  order  to  have 

♦  Fox,  p.  749.  t  Ibid,  p.  752.  \  Ibid.  p.  814. 
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him  executed  in  the  afternoon.  The  officer,  com- 
passionating the  case  of  the  prisoner,  took  him  to  his 
own  house,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail,  on  him  to 
retract.  But  the  martyr,  after  listening  to  a  long 
exhortation,  desired  him  to  forbear :  and  then,  m 
strong  terms,  requested  something  to  eat,  declaring 
he  was  become  very  hungry.  The  sheriff  complied 
with  his  request.  "I  eat  now  a  good  dinner/'  said 
the  man  very  cheerfully,  "  for  I  shall  have  a  brisk 
storm  to  pass  through  before  supper."  After  he  bad 
dined,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  desired  to  be 
led  to  the  place,  where  he  should  give  up  his  son! 
to  his  Creator  said  Redeemer. 

The  civil  contests  with  which  the  kingdom  were 
convulsed,  were  at  length  terminated  by  the  union 
of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  But  the  Church  of  God 
continued  still  an  unremitted  object  of  persecution. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Lollards  were  even  greater 
during  the  established  governments  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  than  they  had  been  during  the 
civil  wars.  To  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid 
cruelties,  that  were  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
condemned  as  heretics  for  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  for  denying  popish  superstitions,  is  not  the 
object  of  these  memoirs.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  all,  who  were  convicted  of  what  was 
then  called  heresy,  and  adhered  to  their  opinions, 
were  first  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  lastly  burnt 
to  ashes,  without  mercy,  and  without  exception** 
Mnrt^rs  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared.  Mr.  Fox  has 
A.  d.  collected,  from  the  registers  of  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
1521.  c°ln>  f°r  'he  year  1521,  a  most  shocking  catalogue, 
both  of  the  accusers  and  of  the  victims,  who  suf- 
fered under  the  grievous  and  cruel  persecution  of 
bishop  Langland,  the  king's  confessor.  He  has 
also,  with  singular  industry,  recorded  the  particular 

*  Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain. 
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names  of  many,  who,  through  fear  of  a  painful  cent. 
death,  renounced  their  faith  during  the  memorable  .  XJ*  , 
persecution  of  that  same  year.  Upon  these  un- 
fortunate persons,  various  penances,  and  many  very 
severe  and  ignominious,  punishments  were  inflicted. 
Several,  who  were  found  to  have  abjured  before, 
were  condemned  for  relapse,  and  committed  to  the 
flames  *< 

A  concise  account  of  a  person  named  John 
Brown,  of  Ashford,  in  Kent,  shall  conclude  this 
distressing  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lollards. 

This  martyr  suffered  in  the  year  1511,  under  Martjrdom 
the  persecution  of  William  Warham,  archbishop  of  ^JQ^n 
Canterbury.     He  was  discovered  to  be  a  heretic,  as     A.  p# 
follows  t  -  A  slight  altercation  had  taken  place  be-     1511. 
tween  him  and  a  priest,  as  they  were  both  passing 
down  to  Gravesend,  in  the  common  barge.     The 
priest  perceived  symptoms  of  heresy ;  and  imme- 
diately upon  landing,  lodged,  with  the  archbishop, 
an  information  against  Brown.     The  man  was  sud- 
denly apprehended  by  two  of  the  archbishop's  ser- 
vants, who,  by  means  of  assistants,  placed  him  on 
his  own  horse,  bound  his  feet  under  the  horse's 
belly,  and  carried  him  to  Canterbury,  where  he  re- 
mained in  confinement  forty  days ;  during  which 
time  neither  his  wife,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  could 
receive  the  smallest  intimation  concerning  him. 

At  length  he  wa3  brought  to  Ashford,  the  town 
where  he  lived,  and  placed  in  the  stocks.  It  was 
now  almost  night ;  but,  one  of  his  own  female  do- 
mestics, in  passing  by  the  place,  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  situation;  and  she  instantly 
carried  home  to  her  mistress  the  afflicting  news. 
His  mournful  wife  sat  near  her  husband  all  the  night, 
and  heard  him  relate  the  melancholy  story  of  every 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him.  The  treatment 
this  good  man  had  met  with,  from  Warham,  the 

•  See  Appeudix,  Lollards.  f  Fox,  p.  551. 
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chap,     archbishop  oi' Canterbury,  and  from  Fisher*,  bishop 

__J i  of  Rochester,  was  infamous  in  the  extreme.     With 

unparalleled  barbarity,  they  had  directed  his  bare 
feet  to  be  placed  upon  hot  burning  coals ;  and  to 
be  kept  there,  till  they  were  burnt  to  the  bones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Brown  would  not  deny  bis 
faith,  but  patiently  endured  the  pain,  and  continued 
immoveable,  fighting  manfully  the  "  good  fight."  To 
his  wife  he  then  said,  "  The  bishops,  good  Eliza- 
beth, have  burnt  my  feet,  till  I  cannot  set  them  on 
the  ground  :  they  have  done  so  to  make  me  deny 
my  Lord  :  but,  I  thank  God,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  make  me  do  that;  for,  if  I  should  deny  him  in 
this  world,  he  would  deny  me  hereafter.  Therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  continue,  as  thou  hnst  begun,  aud  bring 
up  thy  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Thy  husband 
is  to  be  consumed  at  the  stake  to-morrow." 

He  was  burnt,  on  Whitsun-even,  lifting  up  his, 
hands,  and  uttering  the  most  fervent  prayers,  parti- 
cularly the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 

0  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth  j." 

•  Fisher  was  born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  Master  or  President 
tit*  Queen's  College  in  that  University.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1504.  It  was  during  the  lime  of  his  presi- 
dentship that  Erasmus  came  to  study  at  Cambridge,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Queen's  College.  This  prelate  was  be- 
headed, by  Henry  vm.  in  1535,  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  for  speaking  with  freedom  in  behalf  of  the  queen. 
The  pope  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that,  even  while 
Fisher  was  confined  in  the  Tower  and  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son, he  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  the  proper  hat 
belonging  to  that  dignity.  Henry  was  so  much  provoked, 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  hat  to  be  brought  into  the  king- 
dom :  he  also  sent  Cromwell  to  sound  bishop  Fisher,  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  accept  it.  "  Yes,"  said  Fisher.  The  king 
then  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Well ;  let  the  pope  send  him 
the  bat  when  he  pleases,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for 

1  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."  The  tyrant  was  a* 
good  as  his  word. —Erasmus  speaks  of  Fisher  in  strong  terms  of 
commendation. 

t  Mr.  Fox  tells  us,  he  had  this  account  from  Brown's  own 
daughter. 
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Such  were  the  sanguinary  methods  by  which  the  cent. 
prelates  of  England  attempted  to  extirpate  Lollard-  , 
ism  and  heresy.  And  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
the  few  disciples  of  Wickliff,  who  still  remained 
alive,  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  confounded  with 
the  favourers  of  the  grand  reformation  :  but, 
in  their  main  object  of  strengthening  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  utterly  failed.  The  burning 
of  heretics  was  found  to  be  not  the  way  to  extin- 
guish heresy.  On  the  contrary,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  such  detestable  cruelty  in- 
creased the  compassion  of  the  people  for  the  suffer- 
ers, excited  their  indignation  against  the  persecutors, 
and  roused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  opposition  to 
the  existing  hierarchy,  which  at  length,  under  the 
direction  of  a  kind,  over-ruling  Providence,  proved 
fatal  both  to  papal  corruptions  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  also  to  papal  usurpation  of  dominion. 

When  the  human  mind  has  been  thus  fatigued 
and  disgusted  with  a  review  of  the  cruelties  of  popish 
persecutors,  it  is  disposed  to  pronounce  the  Roman 
religion  wholly  a  pretence,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  and  rulers  of  those  times,  barbarous  hypo- 
crites and  deceivers.  "  It  is  impossible,"  we  are  apt 
to  say,  "  but  that  natural  conscience  should  have 
informed  them  they  were  doing  vrrong,  in  commit- 
ting to  the  flames,  for  slight  differences  of  opinion, 
so  many  innocent  victims ;  nay,  often,  persons  of  the 
most  exemplary  life  and  conversation."  However, 
a  more  cool  and  sedate  reflection  may  convince 
us,  that  though,  in  all  ages,  there  have  existed 
wicked  men  of  great  ability,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and  conscience 
to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  and  even  to  wade 
through  much  blood  in  support  of  their  darling 
objects,  yet  all  tormentors  of  the  human  race  have 
not  been  precisely  of  this  class.  These  are  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  we  suppose  them  to  have  had 
their  eyes  open.     But  there  are  others,  who  knew 
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not  what  they  did  * ;  and  towards  such,  therefore, 
though  we  are  never  to  palliate  their  faults,  much 
less  to  defend  their  enormities,  yet  are  we  bound  to 
exercise  an  equitable  discrimination.  The  reader 
will  understand  me  to  have  in  view,  those  deludejJ 
votaries,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taught, 
and  the  weakness  to  believe,  that  the  favour  of  God 
is  to  be  obtained,  chiefly  by  paying  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  external  forms  and  observances. — The 
following  remarkable  paragraph  is  extracted  from  a 
popish  writer  f>  and  will  serve  to  explain  my  mean- 
ing still  further. 

"  The  disciples  of  Wickliff  are  men  of  a  serious, 
modest  deportment;  avoiding  all  ostentation  in 
dress,  mixing  little  with  the  busy  world,  and  com-* 
plaining  of  the  debauchery  of  mankind.  They 
maintain  themselves  wholly  by  their  own  labour, 
and  utterly  despise  wealth ;  being  fully  content  with 
bare  necessaries.  They  follow  no  traffic,  because  it 
is  attended  with  so  much  lying,  swearing,  and 
cheating.  They  are  chaste  and  temperate ;  are  never 
seen  in  taverns,  or  amused  by  the  trifling  gayeties  of 
life.  You  find  them  always  employed  ;  either  learn- 
ing or  teaching.  They  are  concise  and  devout  in 
their  prayers;  blaming  an  unanimated  prolixity. 
They  never  swear  ;  speak  little ;  and  in  their  public 
preaching  they  lay  the  chief  stress  on  charity.  They 
never  mind  canonical  hours,  because,  they  say,  that 

*  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

t  Sancbo  Reinher. — This  Sancho  Reinher  was  an  apos- 
tate, and  a  persecutor  of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Mark  well  his  account  of  these  good  men.  "  Among 
all  sects,  none  is  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the  poor  or 
Lyons,  for  three  reasons:  1.  It  is  the  most  ancient.  Some 
aver  their  existence  from  the  days  of  Sylvester;  others  from 
the  very  time  of  the  Apostles,  a.  Because  it  is  so  universal ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  country  into  which  the  sect  has  not 
crept.  3.  Because  all  others  render  themselves  detestable  by 
their  blasphemies;  but  this  has  a  great  appearance  of  godli- 
ness, they  living  a  righteous  life  before  men,  believing  right 
concerning  God,  confessing  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  only 
hating  the  pope  of  Rome/'  ore.  &c. 
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a  Paternoster  or  two,  repeated  with  devotion,  is  better     crarr.' 
than  tedious  hours  spent  without  devotion.     They 
explain  the  Scriptures  in  a  different  way  from  the 
holy  doctors  and  church  of  Rome.  They  speak  little, 
and  humbly,  and  are  well  behaved  in  appearance." 

This  abstract  is  not  produced  as  a  proof  of  the 
candour  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  of  his  wretched 
standard  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  these  ex- 
cellencies of  character  in  the  followers  of  Wickliff, 
are  not  here  mentioned  by  the  author  in  terms  of 
approbation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  with  great 
simplicity  noted  by  him,  as  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  heretical  people.  So  little,  in  the  times  of 
Wickliff  and  his  followers,  had  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion to  do  with  morals  and  with  the  heart. 

Though  this  and  many  other  similar  testimonies, 
which  might  be  adduced,  from  popish  authors,  in 
proof  of  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  heretics, 
may  satisfy  us,  that  by  no  means  all  the  persecutors 
of  the  godly  were  deceivers  and  hypocrites,  in  the 
gross  sense  of  those  terms,  yet  we  must  remember, 
as  indeed  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  dis- 
tinctions we  would  establish,  still  only  serve  to  show 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  during  the  period 
we  are  reviewing,  are,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to 
very  different  degrees  of  guilt  and  wickedness  in  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  inflicted  those  sufferings.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  pretend  to  exculpate,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  perpetrators  of  any  of  the  various  and 
horrid  crimes  related  in  this  chapter.  Rather  let 
St.  Peter's  example  direct  our  judgments.  That 
Apostle  thought  it  right  to  suggest  to  the  Jews, 
that  their  case  would  have  been  worse,  if,  what  they 
did,  had  not  been  done  in  ignorance ;  yet  he  in  nowise 
excuses  them;  he  tells  them  plainly,  that  they 
had  denied  the  Holy  One,  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life,  and  had  preferred  a  murderer  to  him  *;  and  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  directly  accuses  them  of 

*  Acts  Hi.  J  4,  15. 
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having  taken  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and,  by  wickk 
hands,  crucified  and  slain  him. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  some  other  thin_ 
affirmed  by  the  aforesaid  popish  writer,  in  his  accoun 
of  the  heretics.  He  says,  they  are  great  enemies  to- 
the  clergy:  they  despise  and  set  the  Church  o£" 
Rome  at  nought.  They  confound  truth  and  falsehoods 
to  deceive  the  people.  They  exasperate  the  people 
against  those  who  are  not  of  their  party.  That  in- 
dulgences are  of  no  use  but  to  get  money,  and  that, 
it  is  no  sin  to  thrash  a  priest  or  a  clergyman  *. 

Our  Saviour's  remarkable  prediction  f  naturally 
occurs  on  this  occasion.  For,  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  ought  to  be  taken  literally,  and  not  ex- 
tended to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church,  it  most 
decidedly  proves,  that  persons  may  be  persecutors 
"  unto  blood,"  without  being  gross  hypocrites. 
"  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will 
think  that  he  doth  God  service."  And  here  it  de- 
serves to  be  noted,  that,  though  it  is  said  these  mur- 
derers would  think  they  were  doing  God  service,  in 
killing  his  faithful  servants,  yet  not  one  word  is  added 
in  extenuation  of  their  crimes.  For  aught  we  know, 
therefore,  such  men  might  be  in  a  state  of  judicial 
hardness  and  impenitence  of  heart,  on  account  of 
long  continued  habits  of  sin,  and  long  opposition  to 
light  and  truth.  After  all  the  candid  concessions  and 
reasonable  conjectures  that  can  be  made,  respecting 
the  measure  of  the  wickedness  of  the  various  papal 
persecutions,  it  must  be  owned,  both  that  the  subject 
is  difficult,  and  also,  that  we  have  not  much  to  do 
with  it  When  we  are  wearied  and  astonished  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  barbarous  and  bloody 
scenes  of  this  century,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  most  certain  conclusions  we  can  arrive  at,  is* 
that  the  human  "  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked." 

*  See  M.  Von  der  Hardt,  vol.  iii.        )  John  xvi.  2. 
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CHAP.    II. 
THE    COUNCIL   OF   CONSTANCE; 

INCLUDING   THE    CASES    OF   JOHN    HUSS, 
AND   JEKOM    OF    PRAGUE. 

This  celebrated  council  did  not  make  any  essen- 
tial reformation  in  religion  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
persecuted  men  who  truly  feared  God ;  and  they 
tolerated  all  the  predominant  corruptions.  Their 
labours,  therefore,  do  not  deserve  to  be  recorded,  on 
account  of  the  piety  and  virtue  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  council.  Yet  the  transactions  at  Constance 
claim  considerable  attention  in  these  memoirs. 
They  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  religion  at 
that  time ;  they  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  John  Huss,  and  of  Jerom ;  and  they  afford  various 
instructive  reflections  to  those,  who  love  to  attend  to 
die  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  and  would 
understand  the  comparative  power  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  of  mere  human  resources,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  council  met  in  the  year  1414.     Its  objects  Councilor 
were  various  and  of  high  importance*.     The  neces-  |^",Unce 
sity  of  the  times  had  called  aloud  for  an  assembly  of    ^#  D- 
this  kind.     Ecclesiastical  corruptions  had  increased     1414. 
to  an  intolerable  magnitude ;  and  Christendom  had 
been  distracted,  nearly  forty  years,  by  a  schism  in  the 
popedom.     To  settle  this  dispute,  and  restore  peace 
to  the  church,  was  the  most  urgent  concern  of  the 
council.     Three  pretenders  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
severally,  laid  claim  to  infallibility.   The  very  nature 

+  L'Enfant's  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance. — It  is 
foreign  to  my  design  to  follow  this  author  through  the  details 
of  his  very  accurate  and  circumstantial  narration.  The  affairs, 
however,  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerom,  deserve  a  minute 
attention. 
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would  submit  to  strict  rules  of  church  discipline    * 
Nothing  but  the  principle  of  divine  love  in  the  heart 
could  effect  these  things  ;  and  divine  love  is  learn  * 
only  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  under  the  fostering* 
influence  of  Scripture  doctrine,  connected  with  spi- 
ritual discernment  *.     I  need  not  put  the  reader  in 
mind,  how  ignorant  in  general,  in  regard  to  these 
things,  men  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  hence 
we  are  no  more  to  wonder  at  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  council  of  Constance,  than  at  the 
inefficacy  of  the  complaints,  made  from  age  to  age, 
of  the  wickedness  of  men,  both  by  philosophers  of 
old,  and  by  nominal  Christians  in  our  own  times, 
while  those,  who  complain  and  even  endeavour  to 
effect  reforms,  are  destitute  of  real  christian  percep- 
tions, and  regard  no  other  light  than  that  of  mere 
nature.     Thus  the  institution  of  mere  laws,  however 
good,  "  can  never  give  life  f ;"  "  the  motions  of 
sin  by  the  law  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death  J."     If  even  the  best  characters, 
among  the  prodigious  congregation  at  Constance, 
thus  failed,  through  ignorance  of  the  true  method  of 
relieving  human  evils,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that 
those  who  were  actuated  by  bad  motives,  should 
contribute  nothing  towards  a  real  reformation.    The 
consequence  was,  thatthe  prevailing  abuses  remained 
in  the  church  in  full  force.     The  council  managed 
to  restore  unity  to  the  popedom,  which  was  indeed 
a  very  difficult  point ;  but  they  found  it  more  easy 
to  procure  consent  to  the  deposition   of  wicked 
popes,  than  to  compel  the  clergy  to  divest  themselves 
of  that  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensuality,  which  were 
the  grand  sources  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  dis- 
orders §.     However,  that  which  men  attempted  in 
vain  by  methods  merely  human,  God  himself,  about 
a  century  afterwards,  effected,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  ||,  and  by  his  own  Spirit  of  grace. 

*  l  Cor.  ii.  14.        t  Gal.  iii.        J  Rom.  vii. 
§  L'Enfant.  ||  1  Cor.  i. 
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It  was  proposed,  that  the  bishops  and  other  pas-  cent. 
tors  should  be  compelled  to  reside  in  their  cathedrals  < 
and  parishes,  to  visit  their  flocks,  to  renounce  plu- 
ralities, and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  themselves, 
instead  of  committing  that  charge  to  ignorant  or 
profane  priests.  Amendments  truly  just  and  laud- 
able !  But  those  who  proposed  these  excellent  things, 
were  themselves  in  a  high  degree  proper  objects  of 
censure.  Some  of  the  orators  of  the  council  de- 
clared, that  "  they  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed 
1  camel."  In  fact,  several  little  punctilios  were  re- 
formed ;  but,  as  we  have  just  observed,  all  the  sub- 
stantial evils  remained  in  the  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  ought  to  have 
>egun  with  christian  doctrine  itself,  and  its  influence 
>n  the  heart,  if  they  had  expected  success. 

The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  at  this  time 
•anged  through  all  their  own  neighbourhood  with  fire 
ind  sword,  under  the  pretence  of  converting  infidels, 
rod  had  been  justly  complained  of  by  the  king  of 
Poland ;  yet  this  council  supported  them  in  their 
enormities ;  nor  would  they  even  condemn  a  libel 
vritten  by  a  monk,  who  had  exhorted  all  Christians 
o  murder  that  monarch,  and  to  massacre  the  Poles. 
John  Petit,  a  friar,  had  publicly  vindicated  the  as- 
sassination, committed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  s 
>rder  on  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king  of 
france.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that 
he  king  of  France,  who  prosecuted  this  friar  before 
he  council  of  Constance,  could  not  procure  his 
condemnation.  All  the  dignified  orders  in  Europe, 
there  assembled  together,  had  not  sufficient  spirit 
ind  integrity  to  punish  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
lature.  Yet  they  could  burn  without  mercy  those 
[thorn  they  deemed  heretics,  though  men  of  real 
godliness.  This  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  assembly 
particularly  deserves  our  attention ;  and  still  more 
K>,  if  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  who  the  members 
arere  that,  composed  it.     Italy,  France,  Germany, 
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Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  were  represented  by  deputies :  Four  electors 
were  present,  namely,  those  of  Mentz,  and  Saxony, 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  there  received  the  electoral  cap ;  besides 
envoys  from  the  other  electors :  The  emperor  Sigis* 
mund  was  never  absent,  unless  employed  in  the 
express  business  of  the  council :  Many  other  Ger- 
man princes  were  present,  besides  the  clergy,  among 
whom  were  twenty  archbishops,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  about  hundred  and  fifty  other 
dignitaries,  and  more  than  two  hundred  doctors. 

After  this  general  review,  it  may  now  be  proper 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  connected  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  council,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
those  subjects  which  relate  to  the  concerns  of  the 
real  Church  of  Christ. 

At  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Constance,  pope 
John  XXIII.  and  the  emperor  Sigismund,  were  at 
the  head  of  it ;  and  they  continually  endeavoured  to 
baffle  the  views  of  each  other.    The  former  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  popes,  who  at 
that  time  struggled  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
his  character  was  infamous  in  the  extreme  :  and  Si- 
gismund, while  he  pretended  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  John,  had  formed  a  secret  resolution 
to  oblige  him  to  renounce  the  pontificate.     This 
same  Sigismund  was  remarkable  for  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation :  political  artifices,  however,  were  mul-» 
tiplied  by  both  these  potentates,  and  by  many  othersr 
connected  with  the    council.     But  what  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  do  with  the  intrigues  of  poli- 
ticians ?    These  were  the  meii  who  undertook  to? 
punish  heretics  and  to  reform  the  church. 

John  XXIII.  secretly  designed  to  leave  the  coun^ 
cil  as  soon  as  possible ;  particularly  if  their  pulses 
did  not  beat  in  his  favour.    His  conscience  suggest- 
ed to  him,  that  an  inquiry  into  his  own  conduct- 
would  terminate  in  his  disgrace ;  and  the  very  situa- 
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tion  of  Constance,  an  imperial  city,  in  the  circle  of  cent. 
Suabia,  exposed  him  too  much  to  the  machinations  *  xv' 
of  the  emperor.  As  he  had,  however,  in  a  council 
at  Rome,  already  condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
Huss,  he  was  determined  to  confirm  that  judgment 
at  Constance,  and  in  that  way  to  signalize  his  zeal 
for  what  was  then  called  the  church. 

John  Huss  had  been  summoned  to  the  council,  to 
answer  for  himself,  though  already  excommunicated 
at  Rome.  He  obtained,  however,  a  safe  conduct # 
from  the  emperor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  had  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  several  Bohemian  lords,  particu- 
larly of  John  de  Chlum.  These  travelled  with  him 
to  Constance,  where  they  arrived  six  days  after  the 
pope. 

JohnHuss  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1373.  He  was  Huft 
of  mean  parentage,  but  was  raised  to  eminence  by  bom  m 
his  superior  genius  and  industry.  All  the  authors  of  1373* 
that  time  acknowledge,  that  he  was  a  man  of  capacity 
and  eloquence,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  probity 
and  decency  of  his  manners.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  famous  JEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  of 
Rome.  But  the  letters  of  Huss  written  from  Con- 
stance, which  he  specially  requested  might  never  be 
Eublished,  afford  a  still  more  striking  attestation  to 
is  character.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  which  was  then  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state.  His  character  was  no  less  eminent  in  the 
church  than  in  the  academy.  He  was  nominated 
preacher  of  Bethlehem  in  the  year  1400;  and  was 
in  the  same  year  made  confessor  to  Sophia  of  Bavaria, 
the  wife  of  Wenceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  a  princess 
who  highly  esteemed  John  Huss,  and  was  a  person- 
age of  great  merit :  how  far  she  was  affected  by  the 

#  A  safe  conduct  here  means  an  engagement  in  writing  that 
he  should  he  allowed  to  pass  without  molestation.  The  very 
words  of  it  were,  "  omni  prorsus  impedimenta  remoto,  stare 
morari,  &  re  dire,  libere  permittatis  sibique  &  suis." 
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doctrine  which  he  preached,  it  is  not  easy  to  asceN 
tain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  his  condem* 
nation,  she  was  obliged,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  retire  to  Presburg. 

In  1405  Huss  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem 
with  great  celebrity.  Some  of  WicklifFs  works  had 
been  brought  into  Bohemia  by  a  Bohemian  gentle- 
man, named  Faulfiscb,  when  he  returned  from  Ox- 
ford. Hence,  and  probably  by  other  modes  of  con- 
veyance, the  evangelical  views  of  theEnglish  reformer 
were  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  point  of  time,  when  John  Huss  received 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  works  of  Wickliff.  At 
first  he  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  detestation.  The 
effect  of  prejudice  indeed  on  a  serious  mind,  against 
a  person  who  has  been  condemned  for  heresy,was  not 
easily  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
that  Luther's  account  of  his  own  first  reception  of 
the  works  of  Huss  might  resemble  the  celebrated 
Bohemian  s  reception  of  the  works  of  Wickliff. 
"  When  I  studied  at  Erford,"  says  that  truly  great 
man,  "  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  a  book 
entitled, '  The  Sermons  of  John  Huss.'  I  was  anxious 
to  know  the  doctrines  of  that  arch-heretic.  My  asto- 
nishment in  the  reading  of  them  was  incredible. 
What,  thought  I,  could  move  the  council  to  burn  so 
great  a  man,  so  able  and  judicious  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  !  But  then  the  name  of  Huss  was  held  in 
abomination  :  if  I  mentioned  him  with  honour,  I 
imagined  the  sky  would  fall,  and  the  sun  be  darkened; 
I  therefore  shut  the  book  with  indignation.  But  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  thought,  that  perhaps  he 
had  written  this  before  he  fell  into  heresy!"  Such  were 
the  juvenile  reflections  of  that  renowned  reformer. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  prejudice  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart.     Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  ofprejudice, habit,  and  natural  corruptions, 
Huss  was  gradually  convinced  of  the  power  and  ex- 
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:ellency  of  evangelical  doctrine.  It  was  not  necessary    cent. 

~"%hat  he  should  see  all  things  in  the  same  light  as  other  t    XJ* 

^reformers ;  but  there  are  certain  truths,  in  which  all, 
^who  are  taught  of  God,  in  every  age,  do  and  must 

— =agree ;  and  certain  points  of  experience  also  in  reli- 
gion, in  which  it  is  even  impossible  for  them  to  differ. 
"The  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Bohemian  reformer 
-was  indeed  always  very  limited  and  defective ;  but 
"the  little  fundamental  light  which,  through  grace,  he 

^attained,  was  directed  to  the  best  practical  purposes. 
Jle  preached  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
church ;  and  particularly  against  the  impostures  of 
false  miracles,  which  then  abounded.  And  about 
the  same  year  1405  he  also  preached  in  a  synod  at 
Prague,  in  the  archbishop's  presence,  with  amazing 
freedom  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

It  was  impossible,  that  a  man  who  rendered  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  hierarchy,  should  escape  the 
-aspersions  of  calumny :  accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1408,  and  the  beginning 
x>f  1 409,  a  clamour  was  raised  against  him  on  the 
following  occasion*.  Gregory  XII.  one  of  the  three 
popes,  whose  schism  gave  rise  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, was  received  by  Bohemia.  But  when  mea- 
sures were  proposed  for  calling  a  general  council  to 
compose  the  schism,  Huss  engaged  the  university  to 
support  those  measures,  and  exhorted  all  Bohemia 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  archbishop  of  Prague, 
who  was  attached  to  Gregory,  opposed  Huss,  called 
him  a  schismatic,  and  forbad  him  to  exercise  the 
pastoral  functions  in  his  diocese.  About  the  same 
time,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners  who  belonged  to  the  university, 
Huss  having  supported  the  former,  and  gained  his 
point,  the  Germans  in  disgust  retired  from  Prague. 
This  circumstance  enabled  the  Bohemian  teacher 
to  speak  more  publicly  according  to  the  views  of 

*  Page  29,  L'EnfanW 
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ViehWi     Wickliff.    The  archbishop  of  Prague  committed  the 
£!££,!      books  of  the  latter  to  the  flames  in  1410.     But  the 
Fugue,  in    progress  of  his  opinions  was  rather  accelerated  than 
1410.    retarded  by  this  step. 

The  troubles  of  John  Hum  were  now  multiplied. 
He  was  excommunicated  at  Rome.  He  had  sent 
his  proctors  thither,  to  answer  for  him :  but  they 
were  committed  to  prison*,  after  having  remained 
there  to  no  purpose  a  year  and  a  half.  Huss,  after 
his  excommunication,  had  no  other  remedy,  but  to 
appeal  to  Almighty  God  in  very  solemn  terms.  In 
his  appeal,  which  was  charged  on  him  as  a  crime, 
among  many  other  things,  he  says,  "  Almighty 
God,  the  one  only  essence  in  three  persons,  is  the 
first  and  lastrefuge  of  those  who  are  oppressed.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  being 
desirous  to  redeem,  from  eternal  damnation,  bis 
children,  elected  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
has  given,  by  suffering  a  bloody  and  ignominious 
death,  this  excellent  example  to  his  disciples,  to 
commit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  God."  He 
continued  still  to  preach  on  subjects,  which  he 
deemed  seasonable  and  useful.  In  one  sermon  he 
treated  of  the  uses  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
Maints,  among  which,  he  reckons  meditation  on  the 
misery  of  man,  subject  to  death  for  sin  ;  and  on  the 
death  which  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  our  sin.  In 
this  same  sermon,  while  he  zealously  opposes  the 
abuses  of  the  times,  he  discovers  that  he  himself  was 
not  yet  entirely  clear  of  the  popish  notion  of  purga- 
tory. "  In  praying  devoutly  for  the  dead,"  says  he, 
"  we  procure  relief  to  the  saints  in  purgatory."  It  is 
sufficiently  plain,  however,  that  he  conld  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  the 
dead ;  for  he  also  says  expressly,  "  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  a  practice  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
and,  that  neither  the  prophets  nor  Jesus  Christ,  nor 

*  L  Enfant,  page  33. 
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his  apostles,  nor  the  saints  that  followed  close  after,  ckni 
taught  prayer  for  the  dead,"  "  I  verily  believe,"  .  x v* 
continues  Huss,  "  this  custom  was  introduced  by  the 
avarice  of  priests,  who  don't  trouble  themselves  to 
exhort  the  people  to  live  well,  as  did  the  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  but  take  great  care 
to  exhort  them  to  make  rich  offerings,  in  hopes  of 
happiness  and  a  speedy  delivery  from  purgatory." 

At  length  John  Huss  was  forbidden  to  preach  at  Hum  for 
Prague  any  more.  All  that  he  could  then  do  was  ^aci"  i 
to  instruct  his  countrymen  by  writings.  Being  sum-  Prague. 
raoned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Constance,  he  obeyed ; 
and  before  his  departure,  offered  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith  in  the  presence  of  a  provincial  synod  at 
Prague,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  an  audience. 
In  this  and  some  other  particulars,  he  appears  to 
have  acted  with  great  frankness  and  sincerity ;  and, 
though  his  mind  strongly  foreboded  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  issue,  his  resolution  to  appear  at  the 
general  council  was  constant  and  unmoved.  By  a 
letter  *,  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  immediately  be- 
fore he  left  Prague,  he  jintreats  him,  on  the  outside 
of  it,  not  to  open  the  letter,  till  he  should  have  had 
certain  news  of  his  death.  And  among  other  things, 
he  says,  "  You  k**ow,  wo  is  me !  — before  my 
priesthood  I  freely  and  frequently  played  at  chess, 
neglected  my  time,  and  often  unhappily  provoked 
others  and  myself  into  blamable  heat  of  temper  by 
that  game."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  flock,  in  terms  which  showed  how  much  their 
spiritual  advantage  lay  at  his  heart  He  exhorted 
them  to  stedfastgess  ip  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught  them ;  prayed  for  grace  that  he  himself  might 
persevere,  and  not  betray  the  Gospel  by  cowardice; 
and  be  begged  them  also  to  pray,  that  he  might 
either  glorify  God  by  martyrdom,  or  return  to 
Prague  with  an  unblemished  conscience,  and  with 

*  L'Enfant,  p.  40. 
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more  vigour  than  ever  to  extirpate  the  doctrine  of 
antichrist.  He  expressed  himself  to  be  very  uncer- 
tain of  the  event ;  but  spake  like  one  resigned  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  joyful  to  die  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Constance, 
he  acted  the  same  open  part,  and  every  where  de~ 
clared  his  readiness  to  be  heard  by  all  mankind. 
Such  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  Huss,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Constance  six  days  after 
the  pontiff  John  XXIIL 

Gn  the  succeeding  day,  he  gave  notice  of  his 
arrival  to  the  pope,  through  his  friend  John  de 
Chlum,  who  at  the  same  time  implored  for  him  the 
protection  of  his  holiness.  This  pope  himself  was 
then  in  much  fear  on  his  own  account,  and  it  be- 
hoved him  not,  in  his  present  circumstances,  to 
exercise  the  fulness  of  papal  domination.  He  there- 
fore answered  courteously ;  declared  that  he  would 
use  all  his  power  to  prevent  any  injustice  *  beinj 
done  to  him  while  at  Constance ;  and  he  took  ol 
his  excommunication. 

John  Huss  appears  to  have  expected  that  he 
should  have  been  allowed  to  preach  before  the  coun- 
cil ;  for  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose,  sermons, 
which  are  inserted  among  his  works. 

In  the  first  of  these  he  professed  his  christian 
creed.  He  declares  his  reliance  on  the  word  of 
God,  which,  he  observes,  is  the  true  rule,  and  suffi- 
cient for  salvation.  He  declares  his  veneration  also 
for  fathers  and  councils,  so  far  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  Scripture.  "  Faith,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  virtues.  Every  man  must  be  a  disciple 
either  of  God  or  of  Satan.  Faith  is  the  rudiment  of 
one  of  these  schools,  infidelity  of  the  other.  A  man 
must  believe  in  God  alone,  not  in  the  Virgin,  not  in' 
the  saints,  not  in  the  church,  not  in  the  pope :  for 
none  of  these  are  God."     He  distinguishes  faith 

*  L'Enfant,  p.  43. 
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~"nto  three  kinds,    l .  To  receive  a  position,  but  with 
doubt,  he  apprehends  to  be  the  faith  which  we 
ive  to  mere  men,  who  yet  are  fallible.     2.  To  ad- 
ere  without  any.  doubt  to  the  sentiments  of  holy 
^■doctors :  still  this  is  only  to  treat  their  sentiments  as 
pinions,  not  as  articles  of  faith.     3.  To  believe 
imply  and  purely,  is  the  faith  due  to  the  Scriptures. 
is  is  the  faith  which,  he  apprehends,  involves  in  it 
all  acts  of  obedience  and  love ;  the  faith  which  no 
-wicked  man  possesses :    "  the  wicked  man  is  a 
Christian,"  says  he,  "in  name  only,  and  cannot 
^rehearse  the  creed  without  making  himself  a  liar. 
TThe  Church,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assembly  of  all  the 
^predestinated ;  and  consists,  he  thinks,  of  the  trium- 
phant church  in  heaven,  the  militant  church  on  earth, 
and  the  sleeping  church,9'  pitiable  blindness !  "  who 
Are  now  suffering  in  purgatory."    He  allows  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  other  saints ; 
and,  in  favour  of  this  popish  tenet,  he  speaks  far 
more  forcibly,  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one,  who  had   so  unlimited  a  veneration  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

If  Huss  had  been  allowed  to  preach  this,  and  his 
other  sermon  which  treats  of  peace  and  unity,  the 
injustice  of  his  condemnation  must  have  appeared 
evident  to  all  mankind,  and  the  council  would  have 
been  covered  with  disgrace  and  ignominy.  For 
there  was  something  very  peculiar  in  his  case ;  he 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  a  martyr  for  holy 
practice  itself.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any 
one  doctrine  which  at  that  day  was  called  heretical. 
The  superstitious  notions  of  the  times  were,  in  gene- 
ral, parts  of  his  creed :  and,  as  far  as  a  judgment 
can  now  be  formed,  he  was  not  possessed  of  more 
light  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Christian.  On  this  account, 
the  wickedness  of  his  enemies  was  more  palpably 
evident  The  world  hated  him,  because  he  was  not 
of  the  world,  and  because  he  testified  of  it,  that  its 
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works  were  evil.  In  what  then  did  the  peculiarities 
of  his  doctrine  consist?  The  little  specimen  whieh 
has  been  given,  of  his  creed,  explains  this  matter. 
He  held  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  a  divine  faith  ne- 
cessarily productive  of  love  and  obedience,  distinct 
in  its  whole  kind  from  the  mere  human  faith  of 
wicked  men.  With  them,  faith  has  nothing  in  its 
nature  that  draws  a  man  to  God  in  confidence  and 
affection ;  with  them,  the  term,  "  vicious  believer," 
appears  not  to  be  a  solecism  in  language ;  and  in* 
deed,  it  may  generally  be  observed,  that  godly  men 
in  all  ages,  even  those  men,  whose  evangelical  know- 
ledge, like  that  of  Huss,  is  extremely  imperfect, 
always  distinguish  between  a  dead  and  a  living 
faith ;  and  that  their  views  of  this  distinction  are  the 
consequences  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  own  hearts.  They  have  known,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  what  a  formal  assent  to 
Christianity  means;  they  have  known  also,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  a  lively  faith 
means :  the  former  is  merely  human,  has  a  dead 
uniformity,  or  an  unanimated  sameness:  the  latter 
has  life  and  power ;  is  productive  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises and  actions;  is  capable  of  great  varieties, 
augmentations,  declensions,  and  intervals ;  and  is 
felt  to  be  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  child  of  God,  that  he  13  IH 
possession  of  this  lively  faith;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  spark  of  Divine  Fire,  which  in* 
flamed  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  martyr;  and 
which  was  there  preserved  alive  amidst  the  conta^ 
gion  of  superstition,  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  the  menaces  of  insolent  and  tyrannical  dojnir 
qation  *, 

*  I  bave  here  described  wbat  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  im- 
plies and  produces,  rather  than  in  what  it  specifically  consist*. 
This  has  been  done  on  former  occasions,  and  may  be  done 
again  in  the  course  of  this  history,  when  we  are  reviewing 
characters  who  understood  evangelical  truth  much  better  than 
Huss  did. 
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Those  who  look  only  at  the  surface  of  religion,  cent. 
might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  the  council  in  gene-  .  x^- 
ral  was  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  all  their 
public  sessions  they  sang  an  anthem,  and  then  they 
prayed  kneeling*.  After  having  remained  some 
time  in  this  posture,  a  deacon  called  out  to  them  to 
rise ;  and  the  president,  with  a  loud  voice,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  collect,  which,  in 
very  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  supplicated  his  effec- 
tual influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormity 
of  their  sins,  which  filled  them  with  dread,  he  would 
deign  to  descend  into  their  hearts,  to  direct  them, 
to  dictate  their  decrees,  and  to  execute  them  himself, 
and  also  to  preserve  their  minds  from  corrupt  pas* 
sions,  and  not  suffer  them,  through  ignorance  or 
selfishness,  to  swerve  from  justice  and  truth.  The 
ideas,  and  perhaps  the  very  words,  of  the  prayer 
were  taken  from  better  times,  when  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  only  professed,  but 
felt  in  christian  assemblies.  The  formalities  of 
true  religion  often  remain  a  long  time,  after  the  spirit 
of  it  has  been  almost  extinguished.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  wickedness  may  be  united  with  reli- 

fious  formalities.  The  rulers  and  great  men  of  the 
ewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  remark- 
able examples  of  the  hypocrisy  here  alluded  to ;  and 
those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
flagitious  conduct,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
similar  instances.  Both  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  his  consort  Barba  attended  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  this  council,  and  both  were  infamous  for 
lewdness  f. 

Sigismund  in  a  deacon's  habit  read  the  Gospel, 
while  the  pope  celebrated  mass ! 

Huss  was  soon  deprived  of  his  liberty,  in  the  fol-  hum 
lowing  manner.  He  was  accused  by  Paletz,  professor  '™?™0M* 
of  divinity  at  Prague,  and  by  Causis,  a  pastor  of  one 

9  L'Enfant,  p.  50.  t  &nea&  Sylvius.  Hist* 
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of  the  parishes  of  the  same  city.  These  men  caused 
bills  to  be  posted  up  against  him  in  Constance,  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  When  Huss  complained, 
the  pope  replied,  "  What  can  I  do  in  the  case?  your 
own  countrymen*  have  done  it"  The  bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  of  Trent  were  directed  to  summon 
him  to  appear  before  John  XXIII.  "  I  had  ex* 
pected,"  said  Huss,  "  to  give* an  account  of  myself 
before  the  general  council,  and  not  before  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals;  however,  I  am  willing  to  lay 
down  my  life,  rather  than  to  betray  the  truth. 
He  set  out  therefore  without  delay,  accompanied  by 
his  generous  friend  John  de  Chlum.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  pope's  palace,  he -was  committed  to  prison. 
Chlum  made  loud  complaints  to  the  pope,  but  in 
vain.  Eight  articles  were  exhibited  against  Huss 
by  Causis,  and  the  pope  appointed  commissioners 
to  try  him.  The  vexations  and  insults,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  were  endless :  And  there  was  this 
peculiar  injustice  practised  against  him,  that  he  was 
accused  of  being  more  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  than  he  really  was.  What- 
ever Wickliff  maintained,  Huss  was  accused  of 
maintaining:  Nor  were  his  own  express  declarations 
respected,  particularly  in  regard  to  transubstantia- 
tion,  a  doctrine,  which  he  certainly  believed,  and 
on  which  he  wrote  his  thoughts  while  under  con- 
finement at  Constance.  Such  however  was  the 
strength  of  mind  with  which  he  was  endowed,  that 
during  the  same  period,  he  wrote  also  several  tracts 
On  subjects  of  practical  godliness,  which  were  sent 
to  Prague  by  friends  whom  he  had  at  Constance. 
With  great  clearness  he  vindicated  himself  against 
the  charge  of  heresy ;  but,  his  holy  life  was  unpar- 
donable in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies :  moreover,  all 
those,  whom  the  faithfulness  of  his  pastoral  services 

*  Pilate  answered,  Am  I  a  Jew  ?   thine  own  nation,  and  the 
chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me.    John,  xviii.  35. 
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it  Bohemia  had  provoked,  now  found  an  opportu-     cent. 
ity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him.  .    *v* 

The  generous  count  de  Chlum,  grieved  and  in- 
nsed  at  the  imprisonment  of  Huss,  wrote  to  Sigis* 
~snund  on  this  subject.  That  prince  immediately  sent 
express  orders  to  his  embassadors,  to  cause  him  to 
Tbe  set  at  liberty,  and  even  to  break  the  gates  of  the 
3>rison  in  case  of  resistance.     We  naturally  expect 
-to  hear,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  prisoner's  enlarge- 
:znent ;  for,  independently  of  this  application  of  count 
<ie  Chlum,  the  honour  of  Sigismund  himself,  who 
~liad  positively  promised  a  safe  conduct  to  Huss, 
seemed  to  require  it    But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
-the  unfortunate  Bohemian  teacher  was  not  released ! 
The  crooked  arts  and  intrigues  both  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  emperor,  were  too  powerful  for  the  sincerity 
and  open  dealings  of  Huss :   and,  he  soon  found, 
that  to  commit  himself  to  Him,  that  judgeth  right- 
eously, was  his  only  expedient    In  the  mean  time, 
the  doctors,  in  their  preachings,  exclaimed  most 
pathetically  against  the  prevailing  evils  and  abuses, 
and  exhorted  the  council  to  reform  the  church  with 
vigour.  Its  growing  corruptions  and  enormities  were 
by  them,  exposed  in  the  strongest  colours.     Wick- 
ltff  himself,  or  Huss,  could  scarcely  have  spoken  in 
a  more  pointed  or  in  a  severer  manner.     But  these 
innovators,  we  find,  were  not  permitted  to  cen- 
sure, with  impunity,  even  the  most  shameful  prac- 
tices.    The  explanation  is,  their  attachment  to 
the  See  of  Rome  itself  was  doubted ;  whereas  the 
divines  just  mentioned,  preached  by  order  of  their 
superiors,  and  constantly  took  particular  care,  in  the 
midst  of  their  keenest  animadversions,  to  express  an 
unequivocal  respect  to  the  popedom  in  general. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1415,  the  com  mis-  The  safe 
sioners  for  examining  Huss,  found  themselves  im-  ^Jjjj3  in 
peded  by  the  emperors  grant  of  a  safe  conduct;    1415. 
and  they  scrupled  not,  at  once  to  intreat  that  prince 
to  violate  his  most  solemn  engagement    To  be 
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brief;  Sigismund  was  at  length  persuaded,  that  hid 
conscience  ought  not  to  be  burdened  in  this  matter; 
but  that  he  was  excused  from  keeping  faith  with  a 
man  accused  of  heresy;  and  that  to  acquiesce  in 
the  desires  of  the  venerable  council,  was  the  proper 
line  of  conduct  for  an  obedient  and  "  good  son  of 
the  church*."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
manists. A  direct  breach  of  faith  is,  however,  so 
strong  a  violation  of  the  law  written  is  the 
heart  of  man,  that  it  was  not  easy  even  for  the 
most  able  defender  of  a  bad  cause,  to  vindicate  ac- 
tions of  this  kind.  Laboured  apologies  have  been 
published,  to  soften  the  transactions  before  usf. 
But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  multiply  words,  in  order 
to  misrepresent  a  plain  fact,  which  may  be  told  in 
very  few  lines?  The  authority  of  Sigismund  ex- 
tended over  the  empire;  he,  by  virtue  of  that  au- 
thority, required  all  his  subjects,  to  suffer 
Huss  to  pass  and  repass  secure;  and,  for 
the  honour  op  his  imperial  majesty,  if 
need  be,  to  provide  him  with  good  pass- 
PORTS £.  Constance  was  an  imperial  city :  From 
this  city  he  was  not  allowed  to  repass,  but  was 
detained  in  prison,  till  he  was  unjustly  burnt  by  the 
order  of  the  council.  Was  this  for  the  honour  of 
his  imperial  majesty  ? 

The  perfidious  character  of  Sigismund  indeed  was 
well  known.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of 
John  Huss,  that,  before  his  departure,  he  had  been 
told  by  some  persons,  that  the  emperor  would  betray 
him.  But,  this  servant  of  God,  in  honour  of  his 
master,  ventured  every  thing  for  the  cause  of  divine 
truth. 

Before  the  death  of  their  countryman,  the  Bohe- 
mian nobility,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  Sigismund, 

*  Nauclerus. 

t  Maimburg's  Hist,  of  the  Western  Schism,  Part  II.— Va- 
rillas  Hist,  of  Wickliff,  Part  I. 

J  I/Enfant,  p.  61.    See  the  words  in  Latin,  p.  si l,  the  note. 
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peatedly  remonstrated,  by  letters,  against  his  pro-     cent. 
feedings :  but  all  to  no  purpose.     At  the  solicita-  t    xv- 
-tion  of  Paletz,  Huss  was  confined  in  the  Dominican 
convent,  where  he  became  dangerously  sick,  through 
"the  bad  air  and  other  inconveniencies  of  a  noisome 
dungeon. 

But  suffering  is  not  the  peculiar  lot  of  godly 
men :  wickedness  has,  also,  its  hardships  and  its  in- 
conveniencies.    That  same  John  XXIII.  who  had 
most  unrighteously  persecuted  Huss,  gradually  found 
himself  in  so  disagreeable  a  situation  at  Constance, 
partly  from  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  to  the 
justice  of  which  his  own  conscience  could  not  but 
assent,  and  partly  from  the  intrigues  and  manoeu- 
vres of  Sigismund  and  the  majority  of  the  council, 
that  he  determined  to  depart,  in  secret,  from  the 
assembly.     Four  nations  were  represented  at  Con- 
stance,  namely,   the  Italians,    the  Germans,    the 
French,  and  the  English.     The  last  of  these  had 
proposed  even  to  arrest  the  pope ;  and,  though  this 
proposal  did  not  take  effect,  there  seemed  a  general 
agreement  in  the  four  nations  to  oblige  him  to 
resign  his  authority.     The  other  two  anti-popes, 
Benedict  XIII.  who  was  chiefly  owned  in  Spain, 
and  Gregory  XII.  who  had  some  partisans  in  Italy, 
were  also  pressed  to  resign;  but,  like  John  XXIII. 
they  were  determined  to  preserve  the  shadow  of 
power  as  long  as  possible.    The  three  popes  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  equivocation,  artifice  and 
disingenuity.      However,  Benedict  and  Gregory 
were  not  present  at  Constance,  but  sent  thither  their 
respective  legates,  during  the  sessions.     At  this 
moment,  when  the  council  seemed  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed what  course  they  should  take,  William  Fillas- 
tre,  a  cardinal  and  a  French  divine,  composed  a 
memorial,  which  was  highly  acceptable  both  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  nations.     He  even  advanced  a 
sentiment,  which,  at  last,  very  much  prevailed  in 
the  assembly,  and  was  actually  reduced  to  practice ; 


power,  in  men  who  have  been  habitua 
„„,„.  John  XXIII.  even  in  the  decline  of  I 
!','  was  glad  to  signalize  the  relics  of  his  J 
ij  »  the  canonization  of  Bridget,  a  Swedish  v 
415-     took  place  in  this  same  year  1415. 

After  numberless  intrigues,  in  which 
the  emperor  seemed  to  strive  which  s 
the  other  in  dissimulation,  the  former 
council  to  Schaffliausen;  whence  he 
emperor  a  letter  couched  in  the  m( 
terms.  Schaffliausen,  it  should  be  ob 
city  belonging  to  Frederic,  duke  ot 
had  promised  to  defend  pope  John. 

By  this  step,  the  designs  of  those,  i 
tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
quashed  entirely.  Among  these  was 
himself,  in  whose  conduct,  scandalous 
tical  as  it  was  in  the  extreme,  one 
plainly  discernible,  a  sincere  desire  of 
unity  of  the  hierarchy.  He  assured  t 
the  day  after  the  departure  of  pope 
would  defend  their  authority  to  the  la 
blood      He  observed,  that  there  wei 
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the  Church  of  God,  and  still  detained  in  prison  the     ce 
excellent  John  Huss,  they  were  involved  in  extreme       x 
difficulties,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  support  the 
system  of  idolatry,  and  secular  formality  of  religion, 
to  which  they  were  in  general  attached.    The  doc- 
trine of  the  superiority  of  a  council,  started  by  Fil- 
lastre,  was,  however,  maintained  and  pressed  at  this 
time  in  an  elaborate  discourse  of  John  Gerson,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  the  soul  of  the  assembly,  and  who,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  age,  in  erudition 
and  knowledge.    He  admits  the  pope  to  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth ;  but  asserts  that  his  power  is  limited, 
and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  certain  rules  and  laws 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  to  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and  all  other  persons  ought  to  be 
devoted.     Gerson  seems  to  have  disregarded  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  which  knows  nothing  of  such 
a  vicar  of  Christ :  common  sense,  however,  and  the 
experience  of  the  necessity  of  some  restrictions  of 
the  papal  power,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  this 
great  man  several  salutary  arguments  and  proposi- 
tions. Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we  may 
see,  that  even  mere  natural  principles,  without  the 
aid  of  revelation,  can  proceed  to  a  certain  length 
in  correcting  the  enormous   abuses  of  a  corrupt 
church. 

While  the  imperial  and  papal  parties  were  thus  Firmm 
contending,  the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  oblige  of  Hul 
John  Huss  to  retract ;  but  in  vain.  Though  infirm, 
and  harassed,  during  his  confinement  in  prison, 
with  a  variety  of  vexations,  he  answered  to  every 
particular  inquiry  and  objection ;  at  the  same  time, 
always  desiring  to  be  heard  by  the  council  itself. 
The  pope's  officers  hitherto  guarded  him ;  but  these 
being  gone  to  their  master,  he  was  delivered  to  the 
bishop  of  Constance;  and  was  afterwards  carried 
to  the  fortress  of  Gottleben.  In  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  he  commends  the  pope's  officers,  for  their 
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cwa1\     gentle  treatment,  and  expresses  his  feaTs  of  "(v 
usage  in  his  new  circumstances. 

It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  dt 
condnct  of  Divine  Providence,  with  which  the  Ma 
of  the  council  of  Constance  abounds,  that  John  XI 
himself,  the  unrighteous  persecutor  of  Huss, 
soon  after  brought  as  a  'prisoner  to  the  same  ca 
of  Gottleben,  and  lodged  ill  the  same  place  tvifl 
victim  of  his  cruelty.  Pot  Sigismund,  detertn 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  council,  took  i 
measures  as  effectually  quashed  the  power  of 
deric,  duke  of  Austria,  reduced  him  to  surrend 
discretion,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  c&tfi 
the  pope.  Whence  this  pontiff,  who  at  first  had 
sided  at  the  council,  after  having  been  driven  1* 
necessity  of  fleeing  from  place  to  place,  was  atle 
confined  at  Gottleben,  which  was  withinhalf  alei 
from  Constance.  Seldomhas  there  been  a  case,w 
more  remarkably  showed,  that,  in  external  thi 
the  same  events  often  attend  the  righteous  anc 
wicked.  The  real  difference  of  condition  betw'eci 
pope  and  the  martyr  was  internal,  and  ougl 
be  measured  by  the  different  frame  of  their  Ml 
The  one  was  harassed  with  all  the  pangs  of  di 
pointed  ambition,  and  had  neither  the  knowledge 
the  disposition  to  console  himself  with  the  dii 
promises  ;  the  latter  "  in  patience  possessed 
spirit,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God 

Deposi-  John  XX III.  was,  at  length,  solemnly  dep< 

and  was  also  rendered  incapable  of  being  re-ele< 
The  same  sentence  was  issued  against  Benedict : 
and  Gregory  XII.  The  conduct  of  these  three  1 
particularly  of  the  first,  had  been  so  infamous, 
all  the  world  applauded  these  determinations  6 
council.  In  general,  the  members  of  this  assei 
Were  influenced  by  superstitious,  selfish,  woi 
motives ;  but  this  decision  is  among  the  very 
important  instances  in  which  they  merit  corifl 
dation. 
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While,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  ho-    'cent. 
nour,  and  humanity,  the  Bohemian  reformer  was  still  .    *J* 
detained  in  confinement,  and  still  in  vain  solicited 
a  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  there  was  exhibited  at 
this  council  another  striking  example  of  the  same 
spirit  of  persecution. 

Jerom  of  Prague  arrived  at  Constance.  He  wais  Arrival  of 
a  master  of  arts ;  but  had  neither  the  clerical  nor  ?™™°* 
the  monastic  character.  He  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  Superior  talents.  He 
had  adhered  to  John  Huss  ;  and  very  vigorously  se- 
conded all  his  endeavours  to  promote  a  reformation 
in  Bohemia.  He  had  travelled  into  England  for  the 
sake  of  his  studies ;  and  had  thence  brought  the 
books  of  Wickliff  into  his  own  country*.  When  Huss 
was  setting  out  from  Prague,  Jerom  had  exhorted 
him  to  maintain  with  steadfastness  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  preached ;  and  had  promised  that  he 
would  himself  go  to  Constance  to  support  him,  if  he 
should  hear  that  he  was  oppressed.  Huss,  in  one  of 
Iris  letters,  expressly  desired  a  friend  to  prevent 
Jerom's  performance  of  this  promise,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  he  himself  had  ex- 
perienced. But  Jerom  had  the  generosrity  to  disre- 
gard the  intreaties  of  Huss,  and  came  directly  to  Con- 
stance. Hearing,  however,  that  Huss  was  not  allowed 
a  fair  examination,  and  that  some  secret  machination 
was  carrying  on  against  himself,  he  retired  to  Uber- 
lingen,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  to  request 
-a  safe  conduct  Sigismund  refused  to  grant  his 
'petition.  Upon  which  Jerom  published  a  paper, 
^declaring  it  to  be  his  desire  to  answer  any  charges  of 
heiresy  that  could  possibly  be  brought  against  him. 
•And  for  the  purpose  of  executing  so  laudable  an 
intention,  he  begged,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  have 
a  safe  conduct  granted  to  him.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I 
am  put  in  prison,  and  violence  is  used  against  itfe 

•  Camerar.  Histor.  Narr. 
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chap,  before  I  am  convicted,  the  council  will  manifest  to 
^  IL  j  the  whole  world  their  injustice  by  such  a  proceeding." 
The  publication  of  this  writing  produced  no  satisfac- 
tory answer ;  and  Jerom  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
of  any  service  to  his  friend  Huss,  resolved  to  returp 
to  his  own  country.  After  his  departure  from  Coiv* 
stance,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council;  and  a  safe  conduct  or  passport  waa 
dispatched  to  him;  which  promised  him,  indeed,  all 
manner  of  security,  but  it  contained  such  a  salvo 
to  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  faith,  as 
rendered  it,  in  effect,  a  mere  nullity ;  and  as  to  the 
citation  for  his  appearance,  Jerom  protested,  on  his 
first  examination,  that  it  had  never  reached  his 
hands. 
Jerom  im-  To  omit  a  long  detail  of  uninteresting  particulars, 
^iTl  i.  *^is  Persecu*e<i  reformer  was  arrested  at  Hirsaw  on 
his  return  to  Bohemia,  and  led  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. 

He  was  immediately  brought  before  a  general 
congregation,  which  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  insulting,  en- 
snaring, and  brow-beating  their  virtuous  prisoner. 
A  bishop  questioned  him  concerning  his  precipitate 
flight  from  Uberlingen,  and  his  non-obedience  to  the 
citation.  "  Because,"  answered  Jerom,  "  I  was  not 
allowed  a  safe  conduct ;  notwithstanding,  however, 
if  I  had  known  of  the  citation,  I  would  have  returned 
instantly,  though  I  had  been  actually  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemia."  Upon  this  answer,  there  arose  such 
a  clamour  in  the  assembly,  that  no  one  could  be  heard 
distinctly :  every  mouth  opened,  at  once,  againsjt 
Jerom  ;  and  the  impartial  spectator  saw  rather  the 
representation  of  the  baiting  of  a  wild  beast,  than  of 
a  wise  assembly  investigating  truth,  and  dispensing 
justice.  When  order  was  restored,  Gerson,  who  had 
formerly  known  Jerom  in  France,  and  who  disco- 
vered much  acrimony  towards  both  the  Bohemian 
reformers,  reproached  him  for  having  formerly  given 
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much  offence  to  the  university  of  Paris,  by  intro-  cent. 
during  several  erroneous  propositions.  With  great  .  x^* 
spirit  Jerom  answered,  that  it  was  hard  to  have 
opinions  objected  to  him  of  so  long  a  date  ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  disputations  of  young  students  were 
never  to  be  considered  as  strict  disquisitions  of  truth. 
"  As  I  was  admitted  master  of  arts,"  said  he,  u  I  used 
the  liberty  of  discussion  allowed  to  philosophers ; 
nor  was  I  then  charged  with  any  error :  I  am  still 
ready  to  maintain  what  I  advanced  at  that  time,  if 
I  am  allowed ;  and  also  to  retract  if  I  be  convicted 
of  mistake." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Jerom  Examine 
had  occasion  to  show  his  promptitude  in  answering  tio«  «f 
calumnies.  He  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  a  similar  croin" 
style  ;  for  a  persecuted  follower  of  Christ  is  looked 
on,  by  the  world,  as  lawful  game.  The  governors 
of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Heidelberg 
made  heavy  complaints  of  the  heresies  which  the 
prisoner  had  maintained  in  those  places  respectively. 
"  You  vented  several  errors  in  our  university,"  said 
a  doctor  from  Cologne.  "  Be  pleased  to  name  one," 
answered  Jerom.  The  accuser  was  instantly  stopped 
in  his  career,  and  pleaded  that  his  memory  failed 
him.  "  You  advanced  most  impious  heresies  among 
us,"  said  a  divine  from  Heidelberg;  "  I  remember 
one  particularly,  concerning  the  Trinity.  You  de- 
clared, that  it  resembled  water,  snow,  and  ice." 
Jerom  avowed,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
but  was  ready  to  retract  with  humility  and  with 
pleasure,  when  he  should  be  convinced  of  an  error. 
However,  no  opportunity  was  allowed  either  for  ex- 
planation or  defence :  all  was  confusion  and  uproar : 
voices  burst  out  from  every  quarter.  "  Away  with 
him,  away  with  him  ;  to  the  fire,  to  the  fire." 

Jerom  stood  astonished  at  the  gross  indecency  of 
this  scene ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  in  any  degree, 
be  heard,  he  looked  round  the  assembly  with  a 
steady  and  most  significant  countenance,  and  cried 
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aloud,  "  Since  nothing  but  my  bipod  will  satisfy 
you,  I  afn  reaigwd  to  the  will,  of  God,"     With 
sufficient  adroitness,  if  the  passage,  ha4  but  beea 
quoted  in  support  of  a  better  cause,  the  archbishop 
of  Saltzburg  replied,  "  No,  Jetpw,  God  hath  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  tfye  wicked,  but  thpt  he 
tyin  from  his  way  and  live." 
omcoD-      After  this  tumultuous  examination,  Jerom  was 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  city,  and  immediately 
carried  to  a  dungeon.  Some  hours  afterward,  Wal- 
l$nrod,  archbishop  of  Riga,  caused  him  to  be  con-. 
veyed  privately  to  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  wajj 
bound  to  a  post,  and  his  hands  were  chained  to  his 
neck.     In  this  posture  he.  remained  ten  days,  and 
was  fed  with  bread  and  water  only.  His  friends,  all 
this  time,  knew  not  what  was.  become  of  him ;  till  at 
length  one  of  them  received  notice  of  his  pitiably 
situation  from  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  and.  pro- 
cured him  better  nourishment.     But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  various  hardships  he  had  undergone, 
brought  upon  him  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  course 
of  which  Jerom  pressed  the  council,  to  allow  him  a 
confessor.  With  difficulty  he  at  length  obtained  his 
request;  and  through  the  means  of  his  confessor, 
the  poor  heretic  procured  some  small  mitigation  of 
his,  sufferings  from  bonds  and  other  cruel  treatment 
But  he  remained  in  prison  till  his  execution. 

A  number  of  important,  coincident  circumstance^ 
tending  to  illustrate  the  state  of  religion  in  those 
times,  have  given  vast  celebrity  to  the  council  of 
Constance ;  otherwise,  the  reader  must  now  be  cod* 
vinced,  that  the  members  who  composed  that  im- 
mense assembly,  merit  the  description  which  we 
have  already  given  of  their  general,  character.  Many 
of  them  \y ere  learned  and  able ;  many  of  them  su- 
perstitious, apd  bigoted ;  and  most  of  them  worldly- 
minded  ajid  unprincipled,  and  tQtally  ignorant  of 
evangelical  truth. 

As  the  works  of  the  famous  Wickliff  had  un» 
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doubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religious  iono     cent. 
vaiions  in  Bohemia,  they  now  proceeded  to  condemn  i    *v*   , 
the  doctrines  of  that  obnoxious  reformer.     In  this 
point  they  harmonized  with  John  XXIII.  whom  they 
had  deposed  and  now  held  in  custody.     For  this 
same  pontiff,  John  XXIII.  had  formerly,  at  the  desire 
of  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliff*.     These  very  doctrines,  Doctrines 
digested  into  forty-five  articles,  which  had  formerly  ^™j 
been,  pronounced  heretical  at  Rome,  were  now  read  in  tnis 
in  the  council ;  and  as  far  as  appears,  they  were  Couuc,K 
reprobated  without  one  dissenting  voice,  and  the 
author  of  them  was  pronounced  a  heretic. 

The  decrees  of  so  violent  and  so  iniquitous  a 
council  as  that  of  Constance,  concerning  articles  of 
faith,  are  of  little  moment  The  heads  of  the  arti- 
cles, however,  in  the  main  and  in  substance,  express 
the  real  sentiments  of  Wickliff,  which  have  been 
already  considered  and  reviewed.  His  opposition 
to  the  popisuf  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was 
positive  and  unequivocal.  In  some  particular  points, 
bis  meaning  seems  to  have  been  distorted,  through 
prejudice  or  malice.  In  regard,  to  his  opinions  con- 
cerning tithes  and  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
clergy,  let  the  reader,  when  he  has  compared  the 
several  arguments  advanced  by  the  parties,  judge  for 
himself,  whether  Wickliff  or  the  council  had  the 
advantage  in  that  controversy.  After  what  has  been 
stated  in  Chapter  III.  Cent  XIV.  I  shall  make  no 
further  observations  on  the  subject  except  that  the 
council,  on  this  head,  do  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially misrepresented  Wickliff  s  notions. 

"  Tithes,"  says  Wickliff,  "  are  not  of  divine 
right,  because  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Gospel, 
that  Jesus  Christ  either  paid  or  ordered  them  to  be 
paid."     In  his  complaints  to  the  king  and  parlia- 

*  Wilkin's  Concilia,  p.  350. 

t  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  on  this  article  of  faith 
Wickliff  approached  nearly  to  coN-substantiation. 
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ment,  he  desired  that  tithes  and  offerings  might  be 
given,  as  before,  to  honest  and  able  persons,  not 
extorted  by  force.  He  thinks  it  wrong,  that  the 
laity  should  be  so  much  oppressed  for  the  purpose 
of  pampering  the  luxury  of  a  priest,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  own  families,  and  to  relieve 
the  poor.  "  As  the  laity  only,"  says  he,  "  paid  tithes 
to  be  instructed  in  the  word  of  God,  there  are  many 
cases,  in  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  (rod  and 
man,  the  people  may  refuse  to  pay  them.  However, 
a  good  priest  ought  to  have  a  handsome  main- 
tenance :  and  the  appropriation  of  parish  churches 
to  rich  monasteries  is  a  great  evil." 

Even  the  council  of  Constance  will  deserve  to  be 
heard,  when  they  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  give  rea- 
sons to  support  their  decrees.  "  The  right,"  say  they, 
u  which  the  clergy  have  to  the  possession  of  tempo- 
ralities, is  established  by  several  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  clergy  under  the 
old  law  possessed  forty-eight  cities  with  their  suburbs. 
They  had  tithes  of  all  the  Israelites,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  as  well  as  of  all 
things  consecrated  to  God.  Besides,  if,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  a  bishop  must  be  given  to  hospitality, 
and  a  deacon  must  rule  his  house,  they  must  have 
houses  and  substance.  It  appears  by  the  book  of 
the  Acts,  that  the  believers  had  possessions ;  and 
among  those  believers  were  the  clergy.  Jesus  Christ 
himself  had  money,  of  which  Judas  was  the  trea- 
surer. God  orders  Jeremiah  to  buy  a  field,  which 
belonged  to  a  Levite,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
Hanameel.  Augustine,  in  an  epistle  to  a  bishop, 
named  Boniface,  observes,  that  what  the  clergy 
possess  more  than  necessary,  belongs  to  the  poor." 
— What  other  practical  tendency  can  WicklifFs 
doctrine  on  this  subject  have,  than  to  stir  up  the  laity 
to  seize  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  ? 

Wickliff  is  accused  also  of  saying,  that  all  things 
happen  from  absolute  necessity.     The  council  use 
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the  common  Arminian  arguments  in  opposition  to     cent. 
the  English  reformer,  whose  sentiments,  however,  on  m    XJ*   M 
this  subject  have  never  been  shown  to  be  materially 
different  from  what  by  far  the  greater  part  of  good 
Christians  have  maintained  in  all  ages. 

If  the  council  of  Constance  had  studied  to  vindi- 
cate Wickliff's  reasonings  respecting  the  abuses  of 
popery,  and  to  cast  an  odium  upon  their  own  doc- 
trines and  proceedings,  they  could  scarcely,  it  should 
seem,  have  effected  their  purpose  by  surer  means, 
than  by  using  certain  arguments  which  they  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  in  confutation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  man  whom  they  looked  on  as  a  most  dangerous 
innovator.  Thus;  on  one  occasion,  they  boldly 
affirm,  "  That  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church 
of  Rome."  A  proposition  of  this  magnitude,  one 
would  have  thought,  required  all  the  proof  and  illus- 
tration that  could  be  given  to  it.  Whereas  the  learned 
council  content  themselves  with  gravely  appealing  to 
a  decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  and  to  a  decretal 
of  pope  Callixtus,  which  establish  the  two  following 
points :  i  st,  That  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  mistress 
of  all  churches;  and  2dly,  That  it  is  not  lawful  to 
depart  from  her  decisions.  "  Hence,"  say  they,  "  it 
clearly  follows,  that  the  pope  is  the  immediate  vice- 
gerent of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the  church  of  Rome 
has  so  determined.  Though  this  or  that  particular 
pope  be  corrupt,  the  church  of  Rome  itself  can  never 
decay."  Thus  do  these  men  give  the  palm  of  truth 
to  the  man  whom  they  condemn  as  an  heretic.  For 
he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures;  they  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  on  a  subject  too,  in  which  that  church  is 
more  particularly  bound  to  adduce  another  sort  of 
argument  than  that  of  her  own  authority. 

In  the  same  year  commissioners  were  appointed  Disputes 
to  inquire  into  the  disputes  between  the  Teutonic  tI^SSc* 
knights  and  the  Poles.  And  though  nothing  was  de-  knights  anc 
cided  at  present  in  that  business,  it  may  throw  some  th*p®,"»11 
light  on  the  state  of  Christendom,  to  give  a  general     ^  *>* 
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idea,  of  the  case.  The  Prussians,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  among  the  last  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  who 
received  the  forms  of  Christianity.  Bajrbarous  and 
untractable  in  their  manners,  they  invaded  and:  ha* 
rassed  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  who  called  to  their 
assistance  the  Teutonic  knighjts,  the  remnants  o^  those 
Warlike  crusaders,  who  so  Loqg  had  desolajted  the 
east.  The  knights,  in  consideration  of  the  succours 
afljorded,  to  the  Poles,  received  from  theip,  the  gra#t 
of  Prussia  ai>d  of  some  peighJxH* ring  districts;  which 
grant  was  confirmed  by  t##.  BfOman  pontiff.  Iq  this, 
mannpr  Prussia  at  length  waa  obliged  to  profess  itself 
Christian.  Nor  do  tjaere  seem  to  be  in  histoid  spy 
instances  of  national,  conversions,  more  contrary,  to 
the  genius  of.  the  Qo$pel»than  this  of  the  Prussians 
The  knights,  aymed  with  indulgences  for  the  cospev- 
sioi^of  iofidel^  and^ith  bulls,  for  putting  theiflselve* 
in  possession,  of  conquered  countries,. gratified  their 
ipilitary  passion,  while  they  imagined  they  were 
doing  God  service,  and  while  they  wasted  ajl  the 
neighbourhood  with  fire  and  sword,  and  assaulted 
Qyen  the  Poles,  their  benefactors.  Several  pitched 
titles  were  fought  between  them  and  the  king  of 
Poland,  in  which  they  were  generally  defeated. 
Xheir  perfidy  was  equaj  to  their  ambition;  for  though 
truces  were  made  from  time  to  time,  they  continually 
violated  them,  as  if  they  had  been  determined  with. 
a)l  their  might  to  disgrace  the  holy  religion  for  which 
tjiey  professed  so  much  zeal.  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  had  views  more  honourable  to  the  christian 
qame.  In  a  letter,  which,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he 
protested,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears  before 
a  battle,  in  which  he  foresaw  the  defeat  o£  the. 
knights,  and  that  he  entered  into  the  eqgageoieqtt 
with  much  commiseration  of  his  enemies. 

The  repeated  violences  of  these  fighting  professors* 
of  Christianity,  obliged  this  prince,  though  victorious 
in  the  field,  to  send  embassadors  to  the  council  of 
Qonstanpe.    The  question  of  law  for  the  d^cisioi*  ofj 
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the  assembly  was,  whether  it  is  right  for  Christftqafr  cent. 
tp  convert  infidels  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  seize  xv* 
their  estates :  the  knights  maintained  the  affirmative, 
the  Polish  embassadors  the  negative :  and  such  wa3 
the  state  of  religion  at  that  time,  that  the  authority 
of  a  council  was  deemed  necessary  to  decide  a  case, 
which  to  us  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  smallest; 
difficulty.  When  men  are  heated  by  ambition,  or 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  self-interest,  they  often 
forget  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

In  the  same  year,  1415,  another  object  of  contro-  Question 
versy  was  started  in  the  council,  which  was  after-  IhTcw8 
wards  attended  with  important  consequences,  and  j°union  in 
produced  one  of  the  usual  subjects  of  contention  inot    m  * 
between  the  papists  and  the  protestants ;  I  mean  the    1 41 5. 
dpctrine  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds*;     J.ojift 
of  Prague,  bishop  of  Litomissel  in  Moravia,  cen- 
sured in  the  assembly  the  practice  of  the  followers 
of  Hups,  who  administered  the  wine  to  the  laity. 
About  twenty-five  years  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, Matthias,  a  curate  of  Prague,  had  ventured 
to.  preach  publicly  against  the  general  disuse  of  the 
cup  in  the  communion,  and  is  said  to  have  actually 
administered  the  sacrament  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely,  at  what  period  the 
general  disuse  took  place,  but  we  have  seen,  that  it 
was  gradually  effected  in  the  dark  ages,  long  after 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  first  of  Rome ;  and  that  it 
was,  most  probably,  a  concomitant  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.     Matthias  was  obliged  to:  re-  Retraction 
tract,  in  a  synod  assembled  at  Prague  in  1389.     It  Sf^J*1" 
is-  however  agreeable  to  the  genera)  views,  of  this    A[  Da 
history  to  observe,  from  a  Bohemian  writer f,  that    1380. 
Matthias  was  a  pastor  of  great  piety  and  probity, 
fervently  zealous  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  an  enemy  to  the  reigning 

*  L'£nfaiit,  p.  256.  f  Procopius  of  Prague* 
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corruptions  and  abuses,  and  one  who  suffered 
greatly  for  his  assiduity  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God.  He  died  in  1394.  Some  months  after  the 
departure  of  John  Huss  for  Constance,  Jacobel,  a 
pastor  of  Prague,  a  man  renowned  for  learning  and 
purity  of  manners,  revived  the  doctrine  of  Matthias. 
Peter  of  Dresden,  being  expelled  from  Saxony  for 
maintaining  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  retired  to 
Prague,  and  there  instructed  youth.  From  him  Ja- 
cobel learnt  that  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity  was  an  error*.  Faithful  to  his  convictions,  he 
preached  with  perspicuity  and  with  vehemence:  he 
roused  men's  attention  and  excited  their  zeal ;  and 
by  these  means  a  flame  was  kindled  throughout 
Bohemia  respecting  this  matter.  The  clergy  of  that 
kingdom  complained  to  the  council  of  Constance ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Litomissel,  while  he  impeached 
Jacobel,  represented  the  circumstance  of  this  new 
controversy,  as  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
John  Huss,  in  order  to  hasten  his  condemnation. 

That  reformer  had  probably  been  inclined  to  the 
views  of  Jacobel  before  he  left  Prague ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  he  came  to  Constance,  that  he  published 
his  approbation  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
The  principal  author,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  principal  reviver  of  this  practical  truth  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  was  Jacobel,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  zealous,  active,  laborious  minister  of  Christ. 
Little  indeed  is  known  of  his  pastoral  services,  be- 
cause here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  have  to  lament  that 
the  accounts  of  vital  godliness  are  general  and  short, 
while  those  of  the  controversies  in  external  affairs 
are  verbose  and  prolix.     Let  the  Christian  reader, 

#  It  appears  from  Perrin's  History  of  the  Waldenses, 
p.  156,  that  this  people  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  According  to  them,  "  the  eating  of  the  spiritual 
bread  is  the  eating  of  Christ's  body  figuratively.  Otherwise, 
Christ  must  have  been  eaten  perpetually.  For  we  need  to 
feed  on  him  continually  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  eat  him,  i» 
to  abide  in  him." 
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however,  contemplate  with  a  lively  satisfaction  the     cent. 

{providential  effects  of  Waldensian  light  and  know-  %-J^L. 
edge  in  spiritual  things. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  controversy,  added 
to  the  question  concerning  Jerom  of  Prague,  in- 
creased the  fury  of  the  storm  against  Huss ;  and  his 
enemies  laboured  day  and  night  for  his  destruction. 
His  health  and  strength  were  decayed  by  the  rigour 
of  confinement.  The  great  men  of  Bohemia  re- 
peatedly insisted  on  justice  being  done  to  their  coun- 
tryman. But  justice  was  a  stranger  at  Constance  : 
the  emperor  himself  had  perfidiously  given  up  this 
faithful  servant  of  God  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies; 
and  the  council,  as  if  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
condemning  him  openly,  had  recourse  to  the  despi- 
cable means  of  attempting,  by  repeated  insults  and 
vexations,  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  render  a  pub- 
lic trial  unnecessary.  He  was  frequently  examined 
in  private.  An  air  of  violence  and  of  menace  was 
employed  on  those  occasions,  of  which  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Huss.  "  Cau-  a  letter  o 
sis,"  says  he,  "  was  there,  holding  a  paper  in  his  Hus** 
hand,  and  stirring  up  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
to  oblige  me  to  answer  distinctly  to  each  article  it 
contained.  Every  day  he  is  brewing  some  mischief 
or  other.  God,  for  my  sins,  has  permitted  him  and 
pa  letz  to  rise  up  against  me.  Causis  examines  all 
my  letters  and  words  with  the  air  of  an  inquisitor  ; 
and  Paletz  has  written  down  all  the  conversation 
which  we  have  had  together  for  many  years.  I  have 
this  day  suffered  great  vexation." 

The  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
comforting  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  appear 
to  have  supported  this  holy  man  in  all  his  sufferings. 
He  gave  his  adversaries  no  advantage  over  him  either 
through  warmth  or  timidity;  he  refused  to  give 
answers  in  private;  he  reserved  himself  to  the  public 
trial  which  he  had  always  solicited;  he  retracted 
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hap.    nothing  of  what  he  had  openly  preached,  and 
**'    ,  possessed  his  sotil  in  patience  and  resignation. 
The  unrighteous  views  of  the  council  being 
ffar  baffled,  he  was  conducted  to  Constance,  lod 
in  the  Franciscan  monastery,  and  loaded  with  chfciite; 
in  which  condition  he  remained  till  the  day  of  his 
Condemnation. 
b  first  His  first  hearing  before  the  council  was  attended 

iri*ng°of  frith  so  much  confusion,  through  die  intemperate 
"•  fage  of  his  efhemies,  that  nothing  could  be  concluded. 
In  the  second,  in  which  the  emperor  was  present, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  Huss  was  ac- 
cused of  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Some  Englishmen,  who  knew  what  Wickliff  held  on 
that  point,  and  who  were  ready  to  take  for  granted, 
that  Huss  dissented  in  no  article  from  their  coun- 
tryman, pressed  him  vehemently  on  the  subject  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Bohemian  teacher 
followed  the  church  of  Ronte  oft  this  important 
doctrine;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  creed,  thotigh  a 
mistaken  one,  appears  from  his  treatise  on  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

A  tedious  dispute  ensued,  concerning  the  refusal 
of  Huss  to  join  with  those,  who  condemned  the 
errors  of  Wickliff.  He  explained  himself  with  suf- 
ficient precision  on  this  head :  he  declared,  that  he 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  Subinco  at 
Prague,  only  because  he  had  condemned  WifckHfFs 
books  without  examination,  and  without  distinction ; 
and  he  added,  that  most  of  the  doctors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  found  fault  with  that  prelate, 
because  he  produced  ho  reasons  from  the  Scriptures. 
Huss  further  observed  to  the  council,  that,  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  justice  from  John  XXIII. 
he  had  appealed  from  him  to  Jesus  Christ  His 
seriousness  in  mentioning  this  appeal,  exposed  him 
to  the  derision  of  the  council.  It  was  even  doubted 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  appeal  to  Jesus  'Christ 


i    — 
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Bubs,  however,  with  gtefet  gravity  affihned,  thftlt  it  cent. 
Was  always  lawful  to  appeal  from  an  inferior  to  a  x*« 
higher  court ;  that  in  this  case  the  Judge  was  infal- 
lible, full  of  equity  and  compassion,  and  one  who 
would  not  refuse  justide  to  the  miserable.  The 
levity  of  the  assembly,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
prisoner,  were  remarkably  contrasted  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  reader  will  of  course  understand  John 
Huss  in  the  sense  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended 
to  be  understood.  In  appealing  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  conscientious  martyr  had  his  own  mind  fixed 
on  the  last  judgment,  tod  he  aimed  at  making  an 
impression  on  the  court  by  directing  their  attention 
to  that  awful  tribunal. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  take 
notice  of  the  variety  of  calumnies  with  which  he 
was  aspersed.  One  instance  may  deserve  to  be 
mentioned*.  "  You,  one  day,"  said  his  accusers, 
"  advised  the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  those, 
trho  opposed  your  doctrine."  "  I,  one  day,"  Teplied 
Buss,  "  while  I  was  preaching  on  the  christian  ar- 
t&our,  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
exhorted  my  audience  to  take  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  helmet  of  Salvation ;  but  I  expressly 
admonished  thein,  that  I  meant  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  not  a  material 
sword."  Sigismund  exhorted  him  to  retract  his 
errors,  and  declared,  that,  rather  than  support  him 
in  his  heresy,  he  would  with  his  own  hands  kindle 
the  fire  to  burn  him. 

John  de  Chlum,  however,  was  not  to  be  dis-  Third  hem 
mayed  by  the  power  and  multitude  of  the  adversaries  ing  of  Hus 
of  Huss :  he  supported  the  insulted  victim  of  their 
fury  with  courage  and  constancy.  In  his  third  hear- 
ing, John  Huss  answered  the  inquiries  made  to  him 
concerning  articles  of  supposed  heresy,  which  were 
extracted  from  his  own  works.    He  answered  seve- 

•  UEnfant,  p.  330.    Vol.  I. 
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rally  to  the  questions  with  much  clearness  and  can- 
dour, owning,  denying,  or  explaining,  as  occasions 
required.  He  was  vehemently  pressed  to  retract  hi 
errors,  to  own  the  justice  of  the  accusations,  and  t< 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  But  neithei 
promises  nor  menaces  moved  him.  "  To  abjure/ 
said  he,  "  is  to  renounce  an  error  that  hath 
held.  But,  as  in  many  of  those  articles,  errors 
laid  to  my  charge  which  I  never  thought  of,  ho 
can  I  renounce  them  by  oath  ?  As  to  those  articles 
which  I  own  to  be  mine,  I  will  renounce  them  wi 
all  my  heart,  if  any  man  will  teach  me  sounder  doc 
trines  than  what  I  have  advanced."  His  conscien- 
tious integrity,  however,  availed  him  not.  The 
court  demanded  a  universal  retraction;  and  nothing 
short  of  that  could  procure  him  their  favour.  The 
tedious  malignity  of  the  third  day's  examination 
oppressed  at  length  both  the  mind  and  body  o 
Huss;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  had  passed  the 
preceding  night  sleepless,  through  pain  of  the  tooth- 
ach.  For  some  days  before,  he  had  also  been 
afflicted  with  the  gravel,  and  was,  in  other  respects, 
in  a  weak  state  of  health.  At  the  close  of  the  exa- 
mination he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  whither 
John  de  Chlum  followed  him.  "  Oh,  what  a  com- 
fort," said  he,  "  was  it  to  me,  to  see  that  this  noble- 
man did  not  disdain  to  stretch  out  his  arm  to  a 
Eoor  heretic  in  irons,  whom  all  the  world,  as  it  were, 
ad  forsaken!"  In  the  same  letter  in  which  he 
mentions  this,  he  begs  the  prayers  of  his  friend, 
because  "  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak." 

Such  is  the  treatment,  which  the  dearest  and  most 
faithful  servants  of  God  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  endure  from  an  evil  world.  After  the  departure 
of  Huss,  Sigismund,  with  the  most  unrelenting  bar- 
barity, expressed  himself  against  him,  as  a  heretic 
worthy  of  the.  flames.     On  the  next  day  a  form  of 
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retractation  was  seat  to  this  persecuted  prisoner,     cent 
which,  though  it  was  penned  in  equivocal  and  am-   —J^L 
biguous  terms,  plainly  appeared  on  the  whole,  to 
imply  a  confession  of  guilt     Huss  therefore  refused 
to  sign  it ;  and  added,  that  he  would  rather  be  cast 
into  the  sea  with  a  millstone  about  his  neck,  than 

E've  offence  to  hi*  pious  neighbours  by  acknow- 
iging  that  to  be  true,  which  they  knew  to  be  false ; 
that  he  had  preached  patience  and  constancy  to 
others,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  show  an  example 
of  these  graces,  and  hoped  by  divine  assistance  to 
be  enabled  to  do  so. 

We  have  constantly  seen,  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  that  the  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  which 
real  Christians  have  evidenced  from  age  to  age,  was 
always  connected  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Sometimes  one  of  these  doctrines,  and 
sometimes  another,  constituted  the  prominent  feature 
of  their  profession ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  men  of 
real  holiness  and  virtue,- who  were  inimical  or  even 
indifferent  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel.  If  there 
were  any  one  doctrine  more  particularly  insisted  on 
ban  another  by  sincere  Christians,  that  doctrine  was 
ilways,  in  its  nature,  of  considerable  importance ; 
ind  by  just  connexion  it  implied  and  involved  the 
vhole  of  godliness,  even  though  that  connexion  might 
lot  be  understood  or  relished  in  every  part  by  all  per- 
sons of  true  piety.  Should  we  then  be  asked,  what  Peculiar 
>eculiar  doctrine  was  maintained  and  espoused  by  o£S"nM 
fohn  Huss,  whose  holiness  and  integrity  were  un~ 
lonbtedly  eminent,  the  answer  is,  it  was  the  doctrine 
if  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and  of  the  neces- 
ity  of  a  divine  influence.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will 
ippear  sufficiently  evident  to  the  evangelical  reader, 
rho  will  take  the  trouble  fully  to  consider  several  of 
be  articles,  which  were  objected  to  him,  and  also* 
ome  extracts  from  his  letters ;  for,  notwithstanding 
hat  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  predestinate, 
vol.  iv«  R 
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chat,  chosen,  elect,  &c-  in  those  articles  and  axtreom, 
.  **•  ,  might  lead  an  uninformed  and  superficial  reader  -  w> 
conclude  that  Hum  was  merely  a  speculative  defen- 
der of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  without  beuer 
an  advocate  for,  a  real  change  of  heart  and  personal 
holiness,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  thai 
Reformer  used  the  terms  in  question  precisely  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  Scripture;  andett- 
condly,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  total  inability  of  mast 
to  save  himself,  both  from  the  punishment  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  was  the  great  practical  point  hn 
had  in  view.  Among  the  expressions,  watchhebssl 
used,  and  which  were  objected  to  him,  we  may  men- 
A-?id«  tion  the  following:  *'  The  assembly  of  the  peedes- 
aC>.  '"  tinated  is  the  holy  church,  which  has  neither  spot  nor" 
wrinkle,  which  Jesus  Christ  calls  his  own.  A  repro* 
bate  is  never  a  member  of  the  holy  church."  These 
and  similar  passages,  produced  in  accusation  against 
him,  he  partly  admitted  as  his  own ;  and  partly  quali- 
fied by  a  fair  and  candid  explanation.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  gave  offence  by  studiously 
distinguishing  those,  whom  God  hath  chosen  to  be 
his  peculiar  people  in  Christ,  and  are  evidently  point- 
ed out,  by  their  real  practical  holiness,  as  different 
from  the  common  bulk  of  nominal  Christians.  Even 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  if  not  predestinated  *,  to 
him  appeared  to  be  no  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  "  The  church  of  Christ  is,"  says  he,  from 
Bernard,  "  his  own  body  more  evidently,  than  the 
body  which  he  delivered  for  us  to  death.  The  church 
is  as  it  were  the  '  Barnfloor  f '  of  the  Lord,  in  which. 
are  the  predestinate  and  the  reprobate,  the  former 
being  as  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  chaff."  In  these  sub- 
jects he  followed  the  ideas  of  Augustine,  with  whose 
writings  he  appears  to  have  been  much  acquainted. 
Divine  influence,  therefore,  implying  and  involving 
all  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the 

*  Kara.  viii.  39.  t>  Kings,  vi.  37. 
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I  of  Augustine,  and  evidencing  itself  in  particular 
ms  by  real  humility,  piety,  and  integrity,  was 
>f  the  grand  doctrinal  points  of  John  Huss ;  and 
loly  man,  defective  as  he  was  in  christian  light, 
bscured  with  much  superstition,  was  yet  enabled 
rtinguish  his  scriptural  creed  from  that  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 

and  he  accordingly  underwent  that  cross  of 
A  from  the  persecutions  of  the  wicked,  which 
ever  be  expected  by  those  who  will  not  allow 
ly  nominal  Christianity  to  be  the  real  religion  of 
.  For  it  is  well  known  that  nothingmore  irritates 
,  who  live  "  according  to  the  course  of  this 
I  *,"  than  to  be  told  that  God  has  a  holy  peculiar 
e,  formed  for  himself  to  show  forth  his  praise. 
e  following  passages  are  extracted  from  his 
s: 

klmighty  God  will  confirm  the  hearts  of  his  Extract! 
ul  people,  whom  he  hath  chosen  before  the  il™*!* 
iation  of  the  world,  that  they  may  receive  the 
il  crown  of  glory. — I  am  greatly  comforted 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  €  Happy  are  ye 

men  shall  hate  you,  and  shall  separate  you 
their  company/  &c.  O  precious  consolatory 
i,  difficult,  indeed,  not  to  understand,  but  to 
se  in  time  of  tribulation.  Let  patience  have 
erfect  work.  It  is  a  light  matter  to  speak  of 
ice,  but  a  great  matter  to  fulfil  it.  Our  most 
it  Champion  himself,  who  knew  that  he  should 
gain  the  third  day,  and  redeem  from  damnation 
1  elect,  was  troubled  in  spirit.  Yet  he,  though 
r  troubled,  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  not  your 
1  be  troubled,  &c.  I  trust  steadfastly,  the  Lord 
lake  me  a  partaker  of  the  crown  with  you,  and 
ill  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Mer- 
yhrist !  draw  us,  weak  creatures,  after  thee ;  for 
t  thou  draw  us,  we  are  not  able  to  follow  thee* 

*  Ephes.  ii.  a* 
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Give  us  a  courageous  spirit,  that  it  may  be  ready; 
for  without  thee  we  can  do  nothing.  Give  us  aa 
upright  faith,  a  firm  hope,  and  perfect  charity  *."  "-, 

The  integrity  of  the  Bohemian  martyr  was  severely 
tried  by  the  solicitations  of  several  persons. '  But 
divine  grace  had  given  him  the  virtue  of  sincerity 
to  a  very  eminent  degree,  so  that  the  very  least 
equivocation  was  abominable  in  his  eves.  Even  his 
enemy,  Paletz,  inwardly  reverencing  his  virtue^  took 
pains  to  induce  him  to  retract  "  rut  yourselves  in 
my  place/'  said  Huss ;  "  what  would  you  do,  if  you 
were  required  to  retract  certain  errors,  which  you 
were  sure  you  never  held."  "  I  own,  it  is  a  hard 
case,"  answered  Paletz,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  this  man  had  never  raeanf 
actually  to  expose  his  countryman  to  the  flames : 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore considered  the  dilemma  to  which  the  spirit  of 
persecution  must  reduce  a  person  of  real  integrity; 
namely,  either  to  perjure  himself,  or  to  be  consumed 
in  the  flames.  One  of  the  doctors,  who  visited 
Huss,  said  to  him,  "  If  the  council  should  tell  you, 
that  you  have  but  one  eye,  though  you  have  really 
two,  you  would  be  obliged  to  agree  with  the  coun- 
cil." "  While  God  keeps  me  in  my  senses,"  re- 
plied Huss,  "  I  would  not  say  such  a  thing  against 
my  conscience,  on  the  intreaty  or  command  of  the 
whole  world." 

This  holy  personage  foreseeing  his  end  to  be  near, 
redeemed  f  the  little  time  that  was  left  to  him,  by 
writing  letters,  which  were  publicly  read  at  Prague* 
in  his  chapel  at  Bethlehem,  the  once  delightful  scene 
of  his  ministry.  One  of  these  letters  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  farewell  sermon  addressed  to  his  flock. 
He  intreats  them  to  adhere  solely  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  not  to  follow  himself,  if  they  have  ob- 
served any  thing  in  him  not  agreeable  to  it ;  and  he 


•  Fox,  Vol.  I.  p.  716. 
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particularly  begs  them  to  pardon  him,  where  he  had     cent. 
teen  guilty  of  any  levity  in  discourse  or  behaviour.  t    xv- 
le  begs  them  to  be  grateful  to  John  de  Chlum,  and 
nother  nobleman,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  in 
tis  sufferings.     He  adds,  that  he  hears  no  news  of 
erom,  except  that  he  was  a  prisoner  like  himself, 
raiting  for  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  he  concludes 
rith  an  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
nay  be  always  preached  to  them  in  his  dear  chapel 
>f  Bethlehem.     His  firmness  was  that  of  a  Chris- 
iao,  not  of  a  stoic ;  founded  in  humility,  not  in 
pride.     He  experienced  some  attacks  of  the  fears 
of  death  ;  but  soon  recovered  his  courage.     u  I  am 
far,"  said  he,  "  from  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the 
apostle  Peter.     Jesus  Christ  has  not  given  me  his 
talents ;  besides  I  have  more  violent  conflicts,  and  a 
ftter  number  of  shocks  to  sustain.     I  say,  there- 
>re,  that  placing  all  my  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ, 
I  am  determined,  when  I  hear  my  sentence,  to  con- 
tinue steadfast  in  the  truth,  even  to  the  death,  as  the 
saints  and  you  shall  help  me."     Thus  modestly  does 
he  write  to  a  friend ;  and  it  is,  from  his  private  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  that  the  most  genuine  fea- 
tures of  his  character  may  be  drawn.     John  Huss 
Appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  those  of  whom 
44  the  world  was  not  worthy  * ;"  and  of  no  mere 
man  could  it  ever  be  said  with  more  propriety,  that 
the  world  hated  him,  because  he  testified  of  it,  that 
its  works  were  evil.    Undoubtedly,  his  open  rebukes 
of  sin,  both  by  his  public  preaching  and  writings, 
and  by  the  uniform  purity  and  innocence  of  his 
manners,  had  inflamed  the  tempers  of  the  great  men 
of  the  age,  both  in  church  and  state ;  yet,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  council  of  Constance 
should,  even  upon  their  own  principles,  proceed, 
without  the  least  proof  of  heresy,  to  condemn  to 
die  flames  the  most  upright  of  men,  because  he 

*  Heb.  xi.  38. 
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refused  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  true,  which  he 
believed  to  be  false;  or  that  this  same  council 
should  justify  the  deceit  and  perfidy  of  their  Impe- 
rial President  Their  conduct,  therefore,  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  striking  proof,  not  only  of  the  general 
depravity  of  human  nature,  but  also  of  the  general 
wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Roman  church  at 
that  time. 
The  crue^  The  council  settled  beforehand  after  what  manner 
Sm  cotmcii.  he  was  to  be  treated,  in  case  he  should  retract  *, 
He  was  to  have  been  degraded  from  the  priesthood, 
and  to  be  for  ever  shut  up  between  four  walls.  Thia 
was  the  only  reward  which  the  unfeeling  tyrants  had 
intended  to  bestow  on  him,  in  the  event  of  hif 
wounding  his  conscience  to  gratify  them.  To  lay 
the  whole  weight  of  blame  on  the  popes,  on  account 
of  the  enormities  of  the  Roman  church,  is  to  view 
that  church  superficially.  It  was  generally  and  sya- 
tematically  corrupt :  It  had  recently  deposed  three 
popes :  it  was,  at  present,  without  a  pope  ;  and  yet 
could  be  guilty  of  crimes,  not  less  heinous  than  some 
of  the  worst  which  the  popes  ever  committed. 

The  council,  so  Huss  wrote  the  night  before  his 
death,  exhorted  him  to  renounce  every  one  of  the 
articles,  which  had  been  extracted  from  his  books  ; 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  so  unreason- 
able a  requisition,   except  they  could,  from  the 
Scriptures,  prove  his  doctrines  to  be  erroneous,  as 
they  asserted  them  to  be.    It  may  be  proper  to  have 
mentioned  this  circumstance  here  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, to  obviate  a  misrepresentation  which  waf 
studiously  made  concerning  John  Huss,  as  if  he  had 
promised  to  retract     On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  defence  of  his 
Decree       innocence  with  unshaken  integrity. 
agtiufttihe       While  the  council  was  preparing  the  formalities 
in  bmh"10"  °f  his  condemnation,  they  enacted  a  decree  to  forbid 

kinds. 

*  L'Enfant,  p.  363,  Vol.  I. 
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reception  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds ;     cent. 
L  assigned  no  other  reason  for  it,  except  their 
3rd  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  at  the 
le  time  they  owned,  that  in  the  primitive 

URCH,      THIS      SACRAMENT      IN      BOTH      KINDS 
S    RECEIVED   BY   THE    BELIEVERS*.      TTlUS  the 

imph  of  the  Roman  church  seemed  to  be  complete, 
s  dared  to  own,  that  she  contradicted  primitive 
ristianity ;  and  she  dared  to  enact,  that  those,  who 
used  to  obey  her  institutions,  though  confessedly 
rtrary  to  those  of  the  primitive  church,  ought  to 
treated  as  heretics !  What  is  this  but  open, 
disguised,  opposition  to  th^  commands  of  Jesus 
irist  ?  And  what  other  name  but  that  of  Anti- 
rist,  can  so  well  express  the  corrupt  and  pre- 
nptuous  domination  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ? 
But  there  is  a  voice  in  natural  conscience,  which 
is  not  in  the  power  of  Satan  easily  to  silence, 
gismund,  inwardly  ashamed  of  his  baseness  and 
rfidy  towards  Huss,  wished  to  save  the  life  of  that 
od  man,  though  he  saw  that,  according  to  the 
eked  policy  of  the  council,  this  was  not  to  be 
ne,  except  the  prisoner  could  be  induced  to  for- 
ear  himself.  Many  persons,  to  second  the  views 
the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  con- 
mcy  of  Huss:  even  the  council  sent  several 
putations  to  him  for  that  purpose.  One  of  this 
urtyr's  letters  throws  some  light  on  these  transac- 
ts t •  "  Paletz,"  says  he,  "  attempts  to  persuade 
»,  that  I  ought  to  abjure,  because  of  the  great 
vantage  which  will  accrue  to  me  from  it.  1  told 
m,  that  to  be  condemned  and  burned  was  not  so 
andalous,  as  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood."  He  speaks 
as  of  his  other  accuser,  Causis :  "  That  poor  man 
is  been  often  with  the  deputies  before  the  prison, 
heard  him  say  to  the  guards,  If  it  please  God,  we 

•  I/Enfant,  p.  386,  Vol.  I.  +  Ibid.  p.  397. 
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shall  shortly  burn  this  heretic,  who  has  cost  me  sdr 
many  florins  in  prosecuting  him." 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  preacher  of 
his  acquaintance,  concerning  the  decree  of  the 
council  lately  mentioned  :  "  They  have  condemned 
the  communion  of  the  cup  with  regard  to  the  laity, 
as  an  error,  and  have  condemned  of  heresy  every 
one  who  violates  their  decree,  though  they  have 
nothing  but  custom  to  oppose  to  an  institution  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  works       The  council  now  ordered  the  works  of  Huss  to  be. 

mbarat.  burnt  I  on  occasion  of  which  circumstance,  he  writes 
to  his  friends :  "  That  he  was  not  discouraged  on> 
this  account ;  that  Jeremiah's  books  met  with  the 
same  treatment  * ;  nevertheless  the  Jews  suffered  the 
calamities,  which  that  faithful  prophet  had  foretold* 
Consider,  that  they  have  condemned  their  pope, 
their  god  upon  earth,  for  his  crimes,  particularly  for 
selling  indulgences,  bishoprics,  and  the  like.  But 
in  this  they  are  his  accomplices.  The  bishop  of 
Litomissel,  who  is  at  the  council,  went  twice  to  buy 
the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  but  others  outbad  him. 
They  follow  this  traffic  even  at  Constance,  where 
one  sells  and  another  buys  a  benefice." 

lefofes  to         ^'  length  he  received  another  solemn  deputation, 

recast  in  which  were  two  cardinals  and  some  prelates,  who 
tried  their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
Huss,  however,  persisted  in  his  integrity,  and  an-* 
nounced  his  resolution  in  terms  of  great  vehemence 
and  solemnity.  Having  withstood  one  more  attempt 
of  the  emperor  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  was  thus 
accosted  by  his  friend  John  de  Chlum.  "  I  am  a 
person  of  no  learning,  my  dear  Huss,  and  unfit  to 
advice  so  learned  a  person  as  you.  If  you  are  con- 
vinced of  any  error,  I  venture,  however,  to  advise 
you   to  retract  it;    if  not,    to   endure  whatever 

*  Jerem.  xxxvi. 
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_  punishments  shall  be  inflicted  on  you,  rather  than 

to  do  violence  to  your  conscience ! "    An  instance 

tliis  of  common  sense  and  artless  honesty,  which 

deserves  to  be  contrasted  with  the  subtilty  and  in- 

~£riguingr  spirit  of  the  council.     Huss  answered  with 

that  he  called  God  to  witness,  how  ready  he 

to  retract  sincerely  and  upon  oath,  any  error, 

moment  he  should  be  convinced  by  the  testimony 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  it  was  an  error.     One  of 

-fclie  prelates  observed,  "  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so 

presumptuous  as  to  prefer  my  private  opinion  to  that 

of  the  whole  council."     "  Let  the  meanest  member 

of  that  council,"  replied  Huss,  "  convince  me  of  a 

mistake,  and  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  obey  their 

injunctions."   Some  of  the  bishops  observed,  "  See, 

how  obstinate  he  is  in  his  errors." 

He  was  now  presented  before  the  council  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  of  an  incredible  concourse  of  people.  The  bi- 
shop of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon  from  those  words 
of  St  Paul,  "  That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  de- 
stroyed *•"  With  the  grossest  ignorance,  or  the  most 
virulent  and  indecent  malice  he  perverted  the  words 
to  the  purpose  of  the  council :  "  Destroy  heresies 
and  errors,"  said  he,  "  but  chiefly  that  obstinate 
heretic,"  pointing  to  the  prisoner.  While  they  were 
reading  the  articles  extracted  or  pretended  to  be 
extracted  from  his  works,  Huss  was  beginning  to 
answer  to  each  distinctly,  but  was  told  that  he  might 
answer  to  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and  was  ordered 
at  present  to  be  silent.  He  expostulated  against 
the  unreasonableness  of  this  injunction  in  vain. 
Lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  begged  the  pre- 
lates in  God's  name  to  indulge  him  with  the  freedom 
of  speech,  that  he  might  justify  himself  before  the 
people :  "  after  which,"  said  he,  "you  may  dispose 
of  me,  as  you  shall  think  fit."    But  the  prelates 

•  Horn.  vi. 
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persisting  in  their  refusal  *,  he  kneeled  down ; 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  and  with  a  loud 
he  recommended  his  cause  to  the  Judge  of  all  th 
earth.  Being  accused  in  the  article-  of  the  sacra- 
ment, of  having  maintained  that  the  material  bread 
remains  after  consecration,  he  loudly  declared,  that 
he  had  never  believed  or  taught  so.  Nothing  could 
be  more  iniquitous  than  this  charge,  which  he  had 
fully  refuted  on  his  former  examination.  But  the 
council  was  determined  to  burn  him  as  a  heretic, 
and  it  behoved  them  to  exhibit,  at  any  rate,  some 
show  of  proving  his  heretical  opinions.  A  still 
more  shameless  accusation  was  introduced  :  it  was 
said,  "  A  certain  doctor  bears  witness,  that  Huss 
gave  out,  that  he  should  become  the  fourth  person 
in  the  Trinity."  "  What  is  the  name  of  that  doc* 
tor  ? "  replied  the  prisoner,  protesting  against  the 
charge  as  a  flagrant  calumny,  and  making  an  ortho- 
dox confession  of  his  faith  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  Nevertheless,  the  bishop,  who  had  read 
the  accusation,  refused  to  mention  the  doctor's  name. 
Being  again  upbraided  with  his  appeal  to  Jesus 
Christ,  "  Behold,"  said  he,  with  his  hands  lifted  up 
toward  heaven,  "  most  gracious  Saviour,  how  the 
council  condemns  as  an  error  what  thou  hast  pre* 
scribed  and  practised,  when,  overborne  by  enemies, 
thou  committedst  thy  cause  to  God  thy  Father, 
leaving  us  this  example,  that  when  we  are  oppressed, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
Yes/'  continued  he,  turning  toward  the  assembly, 
"  I  have  maintained  and  do  still  maintain,  that  an 
appeal  made  to  Jesus  Christ  is  most  just  and  right, 
because  He  can  neither  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  nor 
be  deceived  by  false  witnesses,  nor  be  overreached 
by  any  artifice. — I  came  voluntarily  to  this  council, 
under  the  public  faith  of  the  emperor  here  present" 
In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  he  looked  earnestly 

*  Page  421,  L'Enfant. 
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mlt  Sigismuud,  who  blushed  at  the  sudden  and  un-    cent. 
expected  rebuke *•  »    x^' 

Sentence  was  now  pronounced  against  both  John  condemn 
Buss  and  his  books ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  de-  j^™  °f 
graded.     The  bishops  clothed  him  with  the  priest's 
garments,  and  put  a  chalice  into  his  hands.     While 
they  were  thus  employed,  he  said,  that u  the  Jews 
put  a  white  garment  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
mock  him,  when  Herod  delivered  him  to  Pilate ;" 
and  he  made  reflections  of  the  same  kind  on  each 
of  the  sacerdotal  ornaments.     When  he  was  fully 
apparelled,  the  prelates  once  more  exhorted  him  to 
retract ;  and  to  this  exhortation  he  replied  with  his 
-usual  firmness.     They  then  caused  him  to  come 
down  from  the  stool,  on  which  he  stood,  and  pro- 
nounced these  words, "  O  cursed  Judas,  who  having 
forsaken  the  council  of  peace,  art  entered  into  that 
of  the  Jews,  we  take  this  chalice  from  thee,  in 
-which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."    But  God  was 
with  the  martyr,  who  cried  aloud,  "  I  trust,  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  shall  drink  of  it  this  very  day  in 
his  kingdom."    Then  they  stripped  him  of  all  his 
vestments,  one  after  another,  uttering  a  curse  on 
-  stripping  him  of  each.     Having  completed  his  de- 
gradation by  the  addition  of  some  other  ridiculous 
insult  not  worthy  of  a  distinct  relation,  they  put  a 
paper  coronet  on  his  head,  on  which  they  had  painted 
three  devils,  with  this  inscription,  arch-heretic, 
and  said,  "  We  devote  thy  soul  to  the   infernal 
devils."     "  I  am  glad,"  said  the  martyr,  "  to  wear 
this  crown  of  ignominy  for  the  love  of  Him,  who 
wore  a  crown  of  thorns," 

When  the  painted  paper  was  placed  upon  his 
head,  one  of  the  bishops  said,  "  Now  we  commit 

*  We  are  told,  that  when  Charles  V.  was  solicited  at  the 
J>iet  of  Worms  to  arrest  Luther,  notwithstanding  the  safe 
Conduct  which  he  had  granted  him,  he  replied,  "I  should 
not  choose  to  blush  with  my  predecessor  Sigismund."— Op. 
Hus.  torn.  ii. 
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chap,  thy  soul  to  the  devil."  u  But  I,"  said  Huss,  "  com- 
i  ^  ,  mit  my  spirit  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  thee  I  commend  my  spirit  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed*." The  council  now  ordered  this  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  namely,  "  The  holy  Synod  of 
Constance  declares,  that  John  Huss  ought  to  be 
given  up  to  the  secular  power,  and  does  accordingly 
so  give  him  up,  considering  that  the  church  of  God 
has  no  more  to  do  with  him." 
His  execo-  Sigismund  committed  the  execution  of  Hubs  to 
the  elector  Palatine.  The  martyr,  walking  amidst 
his  guards,  declared  his  innocence  to  the  people* 
When  he  came  near  the  place  of  execution,  he 
kneeled  and  prayed  with  such  fervour,  that  some 
of  the  people  said  aloud,  "  What  this  man  has  done 
before,  we  know  not ;  but  we  hear  him  now  offer 
up  most  excellent  prayers  to  God."  The  elector 
Palatine  prevented  him  from  speaking  to  the  people, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  burned.  "  Lord  Jesus," 
said  Huss  aloud,  "  I  humbly  suffer  this  cruel  death 
for  thy  sake,  and  I  pray  thee  to  forgive  all  my  ene- 
mies." His  paper  crown  falling  from  off  his  head, 
the  soldiers  put  it  t  on  again,  saying,  that  it  must  be 
burnt  with  the  devils,  whom  he  had  served.  His 
neck  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the  wood  was 
piled  about  him.  The  elector  advanced  to  exhort 
him  once  more  on  the  often  repeated  subject  of  re- 
tractation* "  What  I  have  written  and  taught," — 
these  were  the  words  of  Huss, — "  was  in  order  to 
rescue  souls  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to 
deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  and  I  do 
gladly  seal,  what  I  have  written  and  taught,  with  my 
blood."  The  elector  withdrawing,  the  fire  was 
kindled,  and  Huss  was  soon  suffocated,  having 
called  on  God  as  long  as  he  could  speak. 

Many  other  circumstances  of  the  cruel  indignity 
with  which  he  was  treated,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

*  Fox,  Acts,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  709.        t  P-  429,  L'Enfant 
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relate.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  observe  what  cent, 
iEneas  Sylvius,  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,  records  t  xv* 
of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerom  of  Prague.  "  They 
went,"  says  he,  "  to  the  stake,  as  to  a  banquet ;  not 
a  word  fell  from  them,  which  discovered  the  least 
timidity ;  they  sung  hymns  in  the  flames,  to  the  last 
gasp,  without  ceasing." 

Thus,  by  a  death,  which  has  affixed  eternal  infamy 
on  the  council  of  Constance,  slept  in  Jesus  the  cele- 
brated John  Huss,  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
blameless  of  men.  Human  depravity  has  not  often 
produced  a  scene  so  completely  iniquitous,  and  so 
much  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  Roman 
church.  The  uncommon  pains  taken  to  prevent  his 
death  by  a  retractation,  demonstrates  the  conviction 
of  the  council,  that  they  were  doing  what  they 
could  not  justify  to  their  own  consciences.  At  the 
same  time  the  grace  of  God  was  marvellously  dis- 
played in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  martyr, 
who  appears  indeed  to  have  exhibited  all  the  graces 
of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  It  has  often  been-  said, 
that  good  men  would  not  suffer  persecution,  if 
they  were  not  so  bigoted  in  point  of  sentiment. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  case  before  us  ?  A- 
man  of  the  most  irreproachable  character  suffers 
the  most  cruel  death,  attended  with  a  severe  course 
of  insult  and  indignity,  even  though  he  could  not 
be  proved  to  have  held  any  point  of  doctrine. abso- 
lutely, distinct  from  the  creed  of  his  adversaries: 
But  he  was  a  holy  man ;  and  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness  #. 

The  parts  and  acquirements  of  John  Huss  seem  Character 
to  have  been  above  mediocrity ;  and  yet  neither  of 
them  are  by  any  means  to  be  ranked  in  the  highest 
class.  A  vein  of  good  sense  runs  through  all  his 
writings ;  insomuch  that  Luther  calls  him  the  most 
rational  expounder  of  Scripture  he  had  ever  met 

*  John,  v.~io. 
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with.  His  natural  temper  was  mild  and  condescend- 
ing ;  all  the  traces  oi  harshness  or  severity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  Reformer,  must  be  looked  for 
in  his  contests  with  vice. — The  events  of  his  life 
prove  him  to  have  possessed  an  exquisite  tenderness 
of  conscience,  together  with  great  piety  and  almost 
unexampled  fortitude.  Moreover,  as  the  piety  of 
this  champion  of  the  faith  was  perfectly  free  from 
enthusiasm  or  mysticism,  so  was  his  fortitude  un- 
sullied with  vanity  or  ostentation.  A  mind  of  equal 
energy  and  resolution,  at  the  same  time  less  scrupu- 
lous and  conscientious  than  that  of  Huss,  somewhat 
less  attentive  to  religious  practice,  and  more  inqui- 
sitive and  solicitous  concerning  matters  of  opinion! 
such  a  mind,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  probably 
have  got  sooner  rid  of  the  chains  of  superstition. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
gained  so  considerable  an  insight  into  the  prevailing 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  have  been  held  much  longer  in  slavery  by  papal 
corruptions.  But  the  wicked  decree  of  the  council 
of  Constance  shortened  his  life. 

The  council,  with  Sigismund  at  their  head,  still 
preserved  the  most  solemn  forms  of  religion,  though 
their  conduct  continued  to  be  destitute  of  humility, 
justice,  and  humanity.  Gerson  preached  a  sermon 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  transfer  to 
the  general  council,  that  despotic  power,  which 
had  been  supposed,  on  divine  authority,  to  rest 
with  the  pope.  In  the  mean  time,  Jerom  of  Prague 
was  repeatedly  examined ;  and  he  continued  to 
sustain  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  with  patience 
and  constancy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  divinity  professor,  named 
Bertrand,  preached  on  the  necessity  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  ;  and  strenuouslye  xhorted  the 
council  to  use  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means 
to   correct  abuses;    "particularly  the    insatiable 
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avarice,  the  excessive  ambition,  the  gross  ignorance,  cent. 
the  shameful  laziness,  and  the  execrable  pride  of  .  xy*  ^ 
the  clergy."  The  council  itself  affected  to  undertake 
the  work  of  reformation.  They  could  not  but  be 
sensible,  that  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  it  from 
them :  but  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  of  success 
from  men,  who,  at  the  very  same  time,  gloried  in 
their  iniquity;  and  wrote  imperious  letters  into 
Bohemia,  charging  the  clergy  there  to  use  all  pos- 
tible  diligence  to  extirpate  the  followers  of  John 
EIuss ;  that  is,  the  very  persons  who  had  been  most 
incerely  zealous  in  promoting  that  same  reformation 
>f  the  clergy,  which  the  council  pretended  to  regard 
is  their  capital  object. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribua  istis 
Tempua  eget  Virg. 

Something  even  besides  solid  learning  and  good 
»ense  was  requisite  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  Gerson 
excelled  in  both  these  qualities.  A  treatise,  which  he 
composed  at  this  time,  on  the  trial  of  spirits,  abounds 
vrith  excellent  rules  for  the  detection  of  feigned  reve- 
lations and  visions,  and  contributed  to  prevent  the 
canonization  of  some  pretended  saints.  But  there 
was  not  in  the  council  the  unction  from  the  Holy 
One*,  of  which  St.  John  speaks  ;  that  is,  the  true 
faith  of  Christ  and  real  Christian  humility  were  not 
the  ruling  principles  in  the  famous  assembly  at 
Constance. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1415,  Testimoni 
aletter  was  sent  to  the  council  from  Bohemia,  signed  J°clthe*  ^* 
by  about  sixty  principal  persons,  barons,  noblemen,  Hoss. 
and  others  of  Bohemia  f,  an  extract  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "  We  know  not  from  what  motive  ye  have 
condemned  John  Huss,  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.    Ye  have  put  him  to  a  cruel 
uad  ignominious  death,    though  convicted  of  no 
lieresy.  We  wrote  in  his  vindication  to  Sigismund, 

•  1  John  ii.  so.  t  L'Enfant,  p.  506.  Vol.  I. 
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chap,     king  of  the  Romans.  This  apology  of  ours  ought  to 
a  have  been  communicated  to  your  congregations ;  but 
we  have  been  told  that  ye  burnt  it  in  contempt  of  u4. 
We  protest  therefore,  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with 
the  lips,  that  John  Huss  was  a  man  very  honest,  just, 
and  orthodox  ;  that  for  many  years  he  conversed 
among  us  with  godly  and  blameless  manners ;  that 
during  all  those  years  he  explained,  to  us  and  to  our 
subjects,  the  Gospel  and  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  according  to  the  exposition  of  holy 
doctors  approved  by  the  church ;  and  that  he  has  left 
writings  behind  him  in  which  he  constantly  abhors 
all  heresy.     He  taught  us  also  to  detest  every  thine 
heretical.     In  his  discourses  he  constantly  exhorted 
us  to  the  practice  of  peace  and  charity,  and  his  own 
life  exhibited  to  us  a  distinguished  example  of  these 
virtues.   After  all  the  inquiry  which  we  have  made, 
we  can  find  no  blame  attached  to  the  doctrine  or  to 
the  life  of  the  said  John  Huss;  but  on  the  contrary 
every  thing  pious,  laudable,  and  worthy  of  a  true 
pastor.     Ye  have  not  only  disgraced  U3  by  his  con- 
demnation, but  have  also  unmercifully  imprisoned, 
and  perhaps  already  put  to  death,  Jerom  of  Prague, 
a  man  of  most  profound  learning  and  copious  elo- 
quence. Him  also  ye  have  condemned  unconvicted. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  hath  passed,  we  are  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  his  faithful  preachers." — ■ 
This  letter  was  unanimously  approved  in  an  assem- 
bly of  Bohemian  lords,  held  at  Prague. 

John  de  Trocznow,  chamberlain  to  Wenceslaua 
king  of  Bohemia,  known  by  the  name  of  Zisca,  or 
the  one-eyed,  was  one  of  the  Bohemian  noblemen, 
who  highly  resented  the  base  conduct  of  the  council. 
Wenceslaus  asking  him  one  day  what  he  was  musing 
upon,  "  I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  "  on  the  affront 
offered  to  our  kingdom  by  the  death  of  John  Huss." 
"  It  is  out  of  your  power  or  mine  to  revenge  it,"  said 
the  king ;  "  but  if  you  know  which  way  to  3o  it,  exert 
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yourself."  From  that  time  Zisca  meditated  those 
military  projects,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
famous  in  history. 

The  council,  startled  at  the  expostulations  of  the 
Bohemian  lords,  yet  being  still  determined  to  main- 
tain their  own  unjust  authority  ;  at  length,  pardy  by 
promises,  and  partly  by  threatenings,  induced  Jerom 
_  of  Prague  to  retract  his  sentiments.  To  carry  this 
point,  they  appear  to  have  used  their  utmost  efforts : 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  their  motives. 
They  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  infamy,  which  would 
^unavoidably  be  connected  with  their  execution  of 
^another  great  and  good  man.  Jerom's  retractation 
was  at  first  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  afterwards 
explicit  and  circumstantial.  He  anathematized  the 
articles  both  of  Wickliff  and  of  Huss,  and  declared 
that  he  believed  every  thing  which  the  council  be- 
lieved. He  even  added,  that  if  in  future  any  doc- 
trine should  escape  from  him  contrary  to  his  recan- 
tation, he  would  submit  to  everlasting  punishment ! 
Thus  was  disgraced  before  all  the  world,  and  hum- 
bled in  his  own  eyes,  a  man  of  most  excellent  morals, 
of  superior  parts,  and  of  great  learning  and  fortitude. 
Reader  !  this  is  an  event,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  human  imbecility.  Consider  diligently  the  in- 
struction it  affords.  The  power  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  in  owning  his  fallen  servant,  and  in  afterwards 
restoring  and  supporting  him,  were  magnified,  in 
this  instance,  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Jerom,  notwithstanding  his  retractation,  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  where,  however,  we  find  he  was 
allowed  a  little  more  liberty  than  before  #. 

The  council,  during  these  transactions,  made  a 
•constant  parade  of  reforming  the  church.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  sermons  were  preached  on  that 
subject  from  time  to  time.  One  preacher  said, 
•c  When  a  prelate  is  consecrated,  they  ask  him,  if 
he  knows  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Most  of 

•  L'fcnfant,p.5i3.Vol.L 
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were  preached,  in  which  the  wicki 
clergy  was  so  keenly  reproved,  that 
conclude  that  their  maimers  must  hav 
time  licentious  beyond  measure.  Di 
Oxford,  particularly  exhorted  bishops 
perior  clergymen  to  apply  themselves 
of  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  to  the 
lucrative  science  of  the  canon  law. 
against  the  non-residence  and  the  s 
prelates.  The  council  by  their  silem 
to  give  a  sanction  to  these  exhortation 
had  just  before  condemned  to  the  fla 
who  had  been  singularly  exempt  from  i 
There  were  also  those,  who,  not  cor 
unhappy  retractation  of  Jerom,  insi 
.being  tried  a  second  time ;  and  Gi 
with  his  usual  zeal  against  heresy,  wat 
to  use  his  utmost  efforts  in  promoti 
iniquitous  measure. 

The  council  actually  proceeded  to  e; 
again  upon  the  articles  formerly  exh 
him,  and  also  upon  fresh  articles,  collect 
bv  certain  t    irmelite  friars,  and  now  fo 
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l>e  tbe  admiration  of  all  ages.  How  bitterly  he  had  ci 
^repented,  and  mourned  over  his  fall,  and  with  what  , 
exercises  of  soul  he  had  been  disciplined  in  secret, 
ihe  intelligent  Christian  may  easily  conceive,  though 
we  have  no  particular  account  on  record.  We  know 
indeed,  that  after  he  had  acted  againsthis  conscience, 
he  retired  from  the  council  with  a  heavy  heart.  His 
chains  had  been  taken  from  him,  but  the  load  was 
transferred  from  his  body  to  his  mind  ;  and  the 
caresses  of  those  about  him  served  only  to  mock  his 
sorrow.  The  anguish  of  his  own  reflections  rendered 
bis  prison  a  more  gloomy  solitude  than  he  had 
ever  found  it  before.  Jerom,  however,  was  not  an 
apostate ;  and  the  God  whom  he  served,  had  com- 
passion on  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  and  did  not 
desert  him  in  his  humiliation.  No :  He  made  his 
latter  end  to  be  blessed,  and  glorious. 

"  How  unjust  is  it,"  exclaimed  this  Christian  hero, 
"  that  ye  will  not  hear  me  !  Ye  have  confined  me 
three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  several  prisons, 
where  I  have  been  cramped  with  irons,  almost  poi- 
soned with  dirt  and  stench,  and  pinched  with  the 
want  of  all  necessaries.  During  this  time  ye  always 
gave  to  my  enemies  a  hearing,  but  refused  to  hear 
me  so  much  as  a  single  hour.  I  wonder  not,  that 
since  ye  have  indulged  them  with  so  long  and  so 
favourable  an  audience,  they  should  have  had  the 
address  to  persuade  you,  that  I  am  a  heretic,  an 
enemy  to  the  faith,  a  persecutor  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  villain.  Thus  prejudiced  ye  have  judged  me  un- 
heard, and  ye  still  refuse  to  hear  me.  Remember, 
however,  that  ye  are  but  men ;  and  as  such  ye  are 
fallible,  and  may  suffer  others  to  impose  on  you. 
It  is  said,  that  all  learning  and  all  wisdom  is  collected 
in  this  council.  The  more  then  does  it  behove  you 
to  take  heed  that  ye  act  not  rashly,  lest  ye  should 
be  found  to  act  unjustly.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
design  of  this  council  to  inflict  sentence  of  death 
upon  me.     But  when  all  is  done,  I  am  an  object  of 
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to  grant  him  liberty  of  speech.  All  the 
read  to  him,  one  after  another:  anc 
were  delivered  with  an  acuteness  a 
which  astonished  the  court.  When  he  i 
with  the  grossest  calumnies,  he  stood 
tended  hands,  and  in  a  sorrowful  tc 
•'  Which  way,  Fathers,  shall  I  turn? 
call  upon  for  help,  or  to  bear  witnes 
cence  ?  Shall  I  make  my  address  to  y 
persecutors  have  entirely  alienated  yoi 
me,  by  saying  that  I  am  myself  a  per; 
judges.  If  ye  give  them  credit,  I  ha> 
hope  for."  But,  it  being  impossible 
affair  to  an  issue  at  that  time,  because 

iidju^Md     °^  tDe  accusations,    the   court   was 
another  day  *. 

■rataMio""       '^ue  *°rmer  examination  took  place 

ofjrrom.in  M'Gj  and  he  was  called  again  befon 
1416:    according   to   adjournment,    on  the 

*"'  **■  same  month.  On  that  day  the  rema 
were  read  to  him.  After  he  had  ans 
charges,  owning  some,  denying  others 
up  the  rest,  he  was  told,  that  though 
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mined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  cent. 
began  with  invoking  the  grace  of  God  so  to  govern 
his  heart  and  his  lips  that  he  might  advance  nothing 
but  what  should  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  "  I  am  not  ignorant,"  continued  he,  "  that 
many  excellent  men  have  been  borne  down  by  false 
witnesses,  and  unjustly  condemned."  He  proved 
this  from  various  instances  adduced  both  from  sacred 
and  profane  history.  "  Moses,"  said  he,  "  was 
often  scandalized  by  his  brethren ;  Joseph  was  sold 
through  envy;  and  afterwards  imprisoned  upon  false 
reports.  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  almost  all  the  prophets, 
were  unjustly  persecuted.  And  was  not  John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  most  of  his  Apos- 
tles, put  to  death  as  ungodly,  seditious  persons  ? 
In  other  books  as  well  as  the  Bible  we  have  similar 
instances.  Socrates  was  most  unjustly  condemned 
by  his  countrymen ;  he  might  indeed  have  saved  his 
life  by  doing  violence  to  his  conscience,  but  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  a  disingenuous  recantation.  Plato, 
Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  and  many  others,  were  mal- 
treated in  various  ways." — "  It  is  a  shameful  thing," 
continued  Jerom,  "  for  one  priest  to  be  condemned 
unjustly  by  another ;  but  the  height  of  iniquity  is, 
when  this  is  done  by  a  council,  and  a  college  of 
priests."  He  gave  so  probable  an  account  of  the 
reasons  of  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  that  for 
some  moments  he  seemed  to  have  convinced  his 

i'udges.  "  I  came  here  of  my  own  accord,"  said 
le,  "  to  justify  myself,  which  a  man  conscious  of 
guilt  would  scarcely  have  done.  Those  who  know 
the  course  of  my  life  and  studies,  know  that  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  exercises  and  works  of  a 
very  different  tendency  from  any  thing  wicked  or 
heretical.  As  to  my  sentiments,  the  most  learned 
men  of  all  times  have  had  different  opinions  con- 
cerning religion ;  they  disputed  about  it,  not  to 
combat  the  truth,  but  to  illustrate  it.  St.  Augustine, 
and  his  contemporary  St.  Jerome,  were  not  always 

*3 
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mm.  of  the  same  opinion,  yet  Were  riot  bn  that  abewwt 
.<_JJ^  accused  of  here«^.  I  shall  mtke  hh  apology  tor  m£ 
sentiments,  beeatare  Itinut  coascibu*  of  main- 
taining any  error ;  nor  shall  I  rettnct,  becans*  ft 
becomes  not  me  to  retract  die  fhhre  acciisatiooa  df 
my  enemies."  Ha  then  extolled  John  Hose,  rind*- 
cated  the  innocence  of  that  holy  marryr.and  declared 
that  he  was  reedy  to  snfier  after  his  example,  "Hftj 
pester,"  said  he,  "  by  Boding  fault  with  the  abmttfc 
of  the  clergy,  tod  the  pride  of  the  prolate*,  did  <flifc 
wtt  against  the  church  of  God."  He  declared  tfflfc* 
he  hoped  one  day  to  see  bin  aocusett,  and  to  Cmt 
themto  judgmert  Wore  the  trmtmal  oftheSowrahJi 
Judge of  the  world.  He  acceied  the  couhdl  of  a 
act  of  hig-h  injustice  rn  trying  him  a  second  time  on 
the  same  indictment,  and  declared  that  he  should 
never  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new  commis- 
sioners, but  should  look  on  diem  as  judges  *  Bitting 
in  the  chair  of  pestilence.  "  I  came,"  said  he, 
"  to  Constance  to  defend  John  Hubs,  because  I  had 
advised  him  to  go  thither,  and  had  promised  to  come 
'to  his  assistance,  in  case  he  should  be  oppressed. 
Nor  am  I  ashamed  here  to  make  public  confession 
of  my  own  cowardice.  I  confess,  and  tremble  while 
I  think  of  it,  that  through  fear  of  punishment  by  fire, 
I  basely  consented  against  my  consience  to  the  cow- 
demnation  of  the  doctrine  of  WicklifT  and  Huss." 
He  then  declared  that  he  disowned  his  recantation, 
as  the  greatest  crime  of  which  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  his  last  breath 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  those  two  men,  which 
were  as  sound  and  pure  as  their  lives  were  holy  and 
blameless.  He  excepted  indeed  WicklhTs  opinion 
of  the  sacrament,  and  declared  his  agreement  with 
the RomanchurCh  iotheartrde  of  transubstantiatiort. 
Having  concluded  his  speech,  he  was  carried  bad 
to  prison,  and  was  there  visited  by  several  person*, 
who  hoped  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vein, 
■  *  r*g«  583. 1/Eftfcftt' 
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'  On  May  50th,  Jerom  being  brought  again  before 
the  council,  the  bishop  of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon 
from  these  words,  "  He  upbraided  them  with  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart*/'  He  exhorted 
the  prisoner  not  to  show  himself  incorrigible,as  he 
had  hitherto  done.  He  paid  some  tribute  of  praise 
to  his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
extolled  the  lenity  and  generosity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  council.  The  reader,  now 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  might  smile  at  this  gross 
flattery,  if  the  subject  were  less  grave  and  less  affect- 
ing. Jerom,  raising  himself  on  a  bench,  undertook 
to  confute  the  preacher.  He  declared  again,  that  he 
had  done  nothing  in  his  whole  life,  of  which  he  so 
bitterly  repented,  as  his  recantation ;  that  he  revoked 
it  from  his  very  soul,  as  also  the  letter  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  write  on  that  subject  to  the  Bohe- 
mians ;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  meanest 
falsehood  by  making  that  recantation ;  and  that  he 
esteemed  John  Huss  a  holy  man.  At  the  same  time 
he  declared,  that  he  knew  no  heresy  to  which  Huss 
was  attached,  unless  they  should  call  by  that  name 
his  open  disapprobation  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy ; 
and  that  if  after  this  declaration  credit  should  still 
be  given  to  the  false  witness  borne  against  him,  he 
should  consider  the  fathers  of  the  council  themselves, 
as  unworthy  of  all  belief.  "  This  pious  man,"  said 
Jerom,  alluding  to  John  Huss,  "  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  were  princi- 
pally designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
for  works  of  liberality,  spent  in  debauchery  with 
women,  in  feasts,  hounds,  furniture,  gaudy  apparel, 
and  other  expenses,  unworthy  of  Christianity/' 

The  firmness,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Jerom,  sen- 
sibly affected  the  council.  They  proposed  to  him 
once  more  to  retract.  But  he  [replied,  "  Ye  have 
determined  to  condemn  me  unjustly  ;  but  after  my 

*  Mark,  xvi.  14- 
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death  I  shall  leave  a  sting  in  your  consciences,  and 
a  worm  that  shall  never  die.  I  appeal  to  the 
Sovereign  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  in  whose  presence 
erom  con.  ye  must  appear  to  answer  me."  After  sentence  had 
emned'  been  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  delivered  to 
the  secular  power.  He  was  treated  with  scorn  and 
insult,  similar  to  that  which  his  friend  Huss  had  ex- 
perienced. He  put  the  mitre  with  his  own  hands  on 
his  head  #,  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  wear  it  for  the 
sake  of  Him,  who  was  crowned  with  one  of  thorns. 
As  he  went  to  execution,  he  sung  the  Apostle's  creed, 
and  the  hymns  of  the  church,  with  a  loud  voice  and 
a  cheerful  countenance.  He  kneeled  at  the  stake, 
md  exe.  and  prayed.  Being  then  bound,  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  sung  a  paschal  hymn  then  much  in  vogue  in  the 
church  f. 

Hail !  happy  day,  and  ever  be  adored, 

When  hell  was  conquered  by  great  heaven's  Lord. 

The  executioner  approaching  to  the  pile  behind 
his  back,  lest  Jerom  should  see  him,  "  Come  for- 
ward," said  the  martyr  to  him,  "  and  put  fire  to  it 
before  my  face  £."  He  continued  alive  in  the  flames 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  there  is  the  most 
unanimous  testimony  given  by  all  writers,  Hussite 
and  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  heroic  courage  and  for- 
titude with  which  he  sustained  the  torment.  When 
he  was  much  scorched  with  the  fury  of  the  fire,  and 
almost  smothered  in  its  flame,  he  was  heard  to  cry 
out,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  me  !  have  mercy 
on  me  !"  And  a  little  afterward,  "  Thou  k  no  west 
how  I  have  loved  thy  truth."  By  and  by,  the  wind 

{>arted  the  flames,  and  exhibited  his  body  full  ol 
arge  blisters,  a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  beholders ; 
yet  even  then  his  lips  are  said  to  have  continued 
still  moving,  as  if  his  mind  was  actuated  by  intense 
devotion. 

*  L'Enfant,  Vol.  I.  p.  591. 

f  Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  aevo, 

Qua  Deus  infernum  vtcit,  tt  astra  tenens. 
J  L'Eniant,  Vol.  I.  p.  «>9Q. 
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Poggius,  a  celebrated  Florentine,  who  had  been  Tesumon 
"the  secretary  of  John  XXIII.  and  was  present  at  these  of  *oggl 
scenes,  has  left  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to 
"the  abilities,  fortitude,  and  eloquence  of  Jerom. 
I  have  already  given  the  most  material  historical 
facts,  which  he  mentions. 

"  I  confess,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  never  knew  the 
art  of  speaking  carried  so  near  the  model  of  ancient 
eloquence.  It  was  amazing  to  hear  with  what  force 
of  expression,  fluency  of  language,  and  excellent 
reasoning,  he  answered  his  adversaries ;  nor  was  I 
less  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  the 
dignity  of  his  action,  and  the  firmness  and  constancy 
of  his  whole  behaviour.  It  grieved  me  to  think  so 
great  a  man  was  labouring  under  so  atrocious  an 
accusation.  Whether  this  accusation  be  just  or  not, 
God  knows  :  I  make  no  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  case ;  I  submit  to  those  who  know  more  of  it 
than  I  do." 

"  The  assembly,"  continues  Poggius,  "  was  very 
unruly  and  indecent ;  yet  it  is  incredible  with  what 
acuteness  the  prisoner  answered,  and  with  what 
surprising  dexterity  he  warded  off  every  stroke  of 
his  adversaries.  Nothing  escaped  him  :  his  whole 
behaviour  was  truly  great  and  pious. 

"He  took  great  pains  to  show  that  very  little  credit 
was  due  to  the  witnesses  produced  against  him. 
He  laid  open  the  sources  of  their  hatred  to  him ; 
and  in  that  way  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  He  lamented  the  cruel  and 
unjust  death  of  that  holy  man  John  Huss,  and  said 
he  was  armed  with  a  full  resolution  to  follow  the 
steps  of  that  blessed  martyr. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  pathetic  orator 
without  emotion.  Every  ear  was  captivated,  and 
every  heart  touched.  Throughout  his  whole  oration 
he  showed  a  most  amazing  strength  of  memory.  He 
had  been  confined  almost  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  the 
severity  of  which  usage  he  complained  of,  but  in  the 
language  of  a  great  and  good  man.     In  this  horrid 


passions.  Firm  and  intrepid, 
council,  collected  in  himself,  ai 
ing,  but  seeming  desirous  of  c 
character  in  ancient  story  coul 
exceeded  him.  If  there  be  ar 
this  man  will  be  admired  by  * 
him  a  prodigious  man,  and  the 
vagant  I  was  an  eye- witness  of 
and  could  easily  be  more  pro 
copious  *." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  this 
an  adversary.  His  friend  Aretii 
the  letter,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
less  candid.  "  You  attribute/'  sa 
more  than  I  could  wish.  Yoi 
write  more  cautiously  of  the: 
been  well  observed,  that  Poggi 
have  written  more  cautiously,  hi 
days  afterward.  But  his  letter  i 
day  of  Jerom's  execution.  It  ct 
writer's  heart,  and  proves  suff 
thought  of  the  council  of  Consta 
ceedings. 
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£>felical  practice,  they  will  take  no  notice  of  many 
'things,  which  to  them  appear  bordering  upon  fanati- 
cism or  enthusiasm.     In  the  instance  before  us,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  probable,  that  Jerom  himself  had  no 
^rery  accurate  or  systematical  acquaintance  with  the 
'truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  knowledge,  however,  which 
lie  had,  doubtless  respected  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity;  and  his  spirit  and  constancy  in 
.suffering,  his  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  his 
joyful  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  his 
humble  confession  of  sinfulness  and  unworthiness, 
sufficiently  distinguish  him  from  the  stoic  philoso- 

Eher,  or  the  mere  moralist,  who,  whatever  portion 
e  may  have  of  the  first  of  these  qualities,  is  totally 
void  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Poggius 
observes,  in  the  same  letter,  that  "  Jerom  met  his 
fate  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  with  more 
than  stoical  constancy." 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  caution  and  can- 
dour of  Poggius  the  Florentine,  with  the  infatuated 
bigotry  of  Theodric  Vrie,  a  monk,  who  flourished 
at  the  same  time.  His  report  of  Jerom's  execution 
is,  "  That  holding  the  crown  that  was  given  him,  a 
crown  of  dishonour,  abomination,  and  turpitude,  he 
uttered  these  words ;  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my 
God,  was  crowned  for  my  sake  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  I  will  gladly  wear  this  crown  for  his  glory. 
After  having  said  this,  he  kneeled  down  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  rising  up,  he  sung  the  creed  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Thus  did  the  wretched 
man  excite  the  compassion  of  all  that  saw  him  go 
along  in  that  miserable  condition,  without  taking  any 
compassion  of  himself.  Then  being  led  to  the  stake, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  bound  to  it ;  and 
there,  being  all  naked,  in  the  midst  of  the  scorching 
flames,  he  sung  those  words ;  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  resign  my  spirit ;  and  just  as  he  was  saying,  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us,  he  was  suffocated  by  the  flame 
and  the  smoke,  and  gave  up  his  wretched  soul. 
Thus  did  this  heretical  miscreant  resign  his  miser- 
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able  spirit  to  be  burnt  everlastingly  in  the  bottomless 
pit." — Vid.  M.  Von  der  Hardt  torn.  i. 
General  Among  other  valuable  purposes  to  which  the 

ewnipnon  councji  0f  Constance  was  rendered  subservient 
hierarchy,  under  Divine  Providence,  this  was  not  of  the  least 
importance,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  was  demonstrated 
before  all  the  world.  All  the  knowledge  and 
ability,  which  Europe  could  afford,  was  collected  at 
Constance ;  yet  the  able  and  learned  fathers  of  this 
council  were  so  far  from  reforming  the  evils  of  what 
they  called  the  church,  that  they  proved  it  to  be 
Antichrist  more  certainly  than  ever.  It  could  no 
longer  be  said,  that  the  particular  character  of  such 
or  such  popes  was  the  cause  of  the  crimes  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  whole  of  the  then  clerical  establishment 
concurred  in  support  of  iniquity. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  confession, 
which,  in  the  sermon  preached  at  Constance,  they 
themselves  made,  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the 
church.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same 
kind  occurred  on  Whitsunday,  the  seventh  of  June, 
a  very  little  time  after  the  death  of  Jerom.  A  doc- 
tor preached  a  sermon  from  these  words  :  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Instead  of 
the  seven  gifts,"  says  the  preacher,  "  which  God 
granted  to  the  Apostles,  I  fear  that  the  devil  keeps 
his  Pentecost  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  clergy,  and 
that  he  has  inspired  them  with  the  seven  contrary 
vices."     He  then  gave  a  catalogue  of  those  vices. 

But  let  not  malicious  infidelity  exult  in  these 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
namely,  original  sin,  or  the  native  depravity  of  man, 
as  an  apostate  creature,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the, 
general  wickedness  of  merely  nominal  Christians. 
In  the  Roman  Church  the  real  Gospel  itself  was 
then  neither  understood,  nor  preached,  nor  valued. 
Hence  the  natural  wickedness  of  mankind  met  with 
go  resistance  :  even  the  papists  could  see  that  the 
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"whole  ecclesiastical  system  was  vicious  in  its  head     cen' 
-and  members,  yet  they  trifled  respecting  sins  with   .    * 
the  most  scandalous  levity,  and  persecuted  to  death 
those  very  persons,  who  earnestly  opposed  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times. 

All  this,  however,  affords  no  just  ground  of 
triumph  to  the  infidel.  The  mere  nominal  Chris- 
tian is,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  an  unbeliever  as  well 
as  himself;  and  while  neither  of  these  characters 
overcomes  the  world,  because  he  has  not  true 
faith  *,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  and  I  trust  it  has 
appeared  so  from  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
where  real  Christianity  is  understood,  and  received, 
there  sincerity,  and  all  genuine  virtues,  do  actually 
thrive  and  adorn  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  1417,  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  a  ser-  A  semu 
mon  was  preached  in  full  council,  which  described  Krcachc 

n     1  i  1       •  com 

the  abuses  of  the  church  in  so  strong  a  manner,  on  the  < 
that  if  the  preacher  had  intended  to  justify  the  refor-  Epiphai 
ma tion  attempted  by  Huss  and  Jerom,  and  compl eted    a  .  1 
a  hundred  years  after  in  several  parts  of  Europe     141 
by  the  protestant  reformers,  he  could  not  have  added 
much  to  the  vehemence   of  his  invectives.     The 
clergy  were  by  him  taxed  with  pride  and  the  love  of 
power,  with  the  bad  distribution  of  benefices,  the 
mal-administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  neglect  of 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  injustice  of  their  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees.    "  Abomination/'  cried  he,  "  appears  even 
within  these  walls,  nor  are  we  without  instances  both 
of  the  most  scandalous  passions,  and  the  basest 
actions."    Could  a  preacher  have  been  permitted 
with  impunity  to  draw  so  frightful  a  picture  in  the  face 
of  the  church  in  full  council,  if  it  had  not  been  cor- 
rupt in  the  extreme ;  and  must  there  not  have  been 
a  radical  apostacy  from  the  real  faith  of  Christ, 
where  such  fruits  were  suffered  to  abound  ? 

In  this  year  the  followers  of  Huss,  under  the  Hnuit< 
famous  Zisca  and  Nicholas  de  Hussinetz,  began  to  "nder2 

*  1  John,  v.  4, 5. 
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chap,  exert  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  bat 
**«  ,  certainly  in  a  manner  by  no  means  agreeable  to  tha 
genius  of  Christianity.  They  made  use  of  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  leaders  is  said  *  to 
have  collected  together  in  a  mountain,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tabor  t>  forty  thousand  Hussites, 
to  have  arranged  them  in  companies,  and  admini- 
stered to  them  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  This 
last  point  of  ecclesiastical  regulation  seems  to  have 
been  the  predominant  article  of  the  faith  of  the  mt» 
jority  of  the  party,  so  little  did  they  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel !  It  was  indeed  the  great  de* 
feet  of  the  whole  Bohemian  reformation,  that,  zear 
lous  as  it  was  against  the  popish  abominations,  it 
entered  not  with  energy  and  perspicuity  into  the 
genuine,  essential,  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus, 
as  must  ever  be  the  case,  while  external  practice  is  the 
principal  object,  these  reformers  were  not  able  to 
improve,  in  any  considerable  degree,  that  very  prac- 
tice  to  which  they  directed  their  chief  attention. 
Instead  of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root,  instead  of  ex- 
pounding the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  preaching  the 
real  faith  of  Christ,  and  patiently  suffering  perse* 
cution,  they  took  the  cause  into  their  own  hands,  and 
avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies  by  the  sword. 
Their  ill  success  in  the  issue,  compared  with  the 
decisive  victories  gained  over  popery  afterwards  at 
the  Reformation,  by  those  who  preached  the  real 
scripture-doctrine  of  justification  before  God,  and 
who  allowed  the  use  of  no  other  arms  against  popery 

than   "  FAITH   WHICH  WORKETH    BY    LOVE,"   gives 

us  a  salutary  lesson,  how  upon  all  occasions,  in  this 
earthly  scene  of  the  trial  of  the  patience  and  resig- 
nation of  the  righteous,  divine  truth  ought  to  be 
defended.  To  be  incited  by  a  zeal,  however  flam- 
ing, against  the  errors  and  evil  of  popery,  is  not  suf- 

*  Duhraviua. 
t  The  Hussites  erected  tents  in  the  mountain.     And  the 
word  Tabor   means  tent    in  the   Bohemian  language.    The 
mountain  Tabor  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Prague. 
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tfcie&t ;  it  behoves  the  Christian  champion  to  fight 
-with  spiritual,  not  with  carnal  weapons,  to  regulate 
liis  zeal  by  Christian  knowledge,  humility,  faith, 
*neekness,  and  patience,  and  to  aim  chiefly  at  the 
-purification  of  the  heart  by  the  practical  use  of  the 
xloctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  under  the  influence  of 
nhe  Divine  Spirit.  But  in  these  things  the  Hussites 
-were  poorly  furnished ;  and  they  miscarried,  because 
they  attempted  to  cleanse  the  outside  op  the 
cup  and  platter,  before  they  had  cleansed  that 

WHICH  WAS  WITHIN*. 

It  was  a  gloomy  season  of  the  church  when  the 
majority  of  those,  who  had  the  greatest  sincerity  in 
religion,  made  their  capital  object  to  be  a  f  sacra- 
mental circumstance,  though  certainly  scriptural  and 
perfectly  well  founded.  The  fact  is,  they  understood 
-very  little  of  the  native  depravity  of  man,  on  which 
the  use  and  necessity  of  the  Gospel  depend.  A 
gloomy  season  truly !  when  two  men,  of  talents  and 
learning,  and  uncommonly  honest  and  upright,  lost 
their  lives  for  the  support  of  a  good  conscience ;  and 
when  even  these,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  died 
in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  possessed  little  clearness  of  un- 
derstanding in  that  faith,  and  were  encumbered  with 
so  much  rubbish  of  superstition  as  to  be  incapable 
of  giving  clear  and  effectual  instruction  to  their 
followers  and  admirers.  And  further,  when  the 
general  mass  of  Christians,  even  all  the  dignitaries 
assembled  at  Constance,  could  do  no  more  than 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  reformation,  while 
many  of  them  constantly  practised  the  foulest  abo- 
minations, and  were  ready  to  burn  in  the  flames  as 
heretics  any  persons,  whose  knowledge,  and  zeal,  and 
morals,  and  conduct,  conveyed,  by  a  laudable  con- 
trast, a  censure  on  their  own  principles  and  practice* 
The  preciousness  of  real  gospel-light,  and  the  duty 
of  cherishing  and  obeying  it,  when  it  is  once  under- 
stood, was  never  more  strikingly  evinced. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  «6.  t  Communion  in  both  kinds. 
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Whether  this  account  may  be  thought  to  bear  too 
hard  upon  the  character  of  the  clergy  at  that  time 
in  general,  and  of  the  council  in  particular,  let  the 
reader  judge  when  he  has  attended  to  a  few  extracts 
from  a  sermon  of  Bernard,  a  French  abbot  This 
divine  told  the  council,  that,  "  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  an  assembly  of  Pharisees,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  processions,  and  other  external  acts  of 
devotion,  made  a  farce  of  religion  and  the  church." 
"  I  am  sorry,"  proceeds  he,  "  to  say  it,  that  in  our 
days  the  catholic  faith  is  reduced  to  nothing ;  hope 
is  turned  into  a  rash  presumption,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour  is  quite  extinct.  Among 
the  laity,  falsehood  bears  the  chief  sway ;  and  avarice 
predominates  among  the  clergy.  Among  the  pre- 
lates there  is  nothing  but  malice,  iniquity,  &c.  At 
the  pope's  court  there  is  no  sanctity ;  law -suits  and 
quarrels  being  the  felicity  of  that  court,  and  impos- 
ture its  delight."  He  then  exhorted  them  to  make 
a  real  reformation,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to 
choose  a  good  pope.  This  zealous  preacher  saw 
not  the  root  of  all  these  eviJs,  namely,  the  lament* 
able  departure  from  Christian  principles ;  and,  like 
many  other  declaimers  against  vice,  he  knew  no 
remedy  but  the  arguments  of  mere  moral  suasion 
and  external  discipline.  The  power  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  in  purging  the  conscience  #  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
unknown  at  that  time  ;  and,  till  men  are  brought 
to  know  something  of  their  own  native  depravity, 
they  are  always  too  proud  to  submit  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  f  • 

S^n"  ^e  kave  already  mentioned  the  beginning  of  the 

Bohemia,  intestine  distractions  in  Bohemia.  These  proceeded 
to  such  a  length  as  to  produce  scenes  perfectty  tra- 
gical. The  university  of  Prague  declared  in  favour 
of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  their  de- 

•  Heb.  ix.  t  Rom.  x. 
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cision.  Wenceslaus,  the  king,  more  out  of  fear  than  cent 
good  will  to  the  Hussites,  granted  them  a  great  many  xv* 
churches,  in  which  they  administered  the  Eucharist 
according  to  the  scriptural  institution,  and  also 
entered  every  day  into  new  engagements  not  to  obey 
the  council.  By  these  means,  many  of  the  Bohemian 
clergy  were  stript  of  their  revenues,  and  they  stirred 
up  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  oppose  the 
innovations.  Vast  numbers  of  highwaymen  and 
banditti  took  the  opportunity  of  this  confusion  to 
exercise  all  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  with  impu- 
nity. Wenceslaus,  instead  of  exerting  the  requi- 
site authority,  abandoned  Prague,  retired  to  a 
castle,  and  minded  nothing  but  his  pleasures,  while 
his  whole  kingdom  was  in  combustion  *. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  council  of  Constance 
should  be  able  to  restore  peace  and  good  order  to 
Bohemia ;  for  they  themselves,  in  a  great  measure, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  existing  troubles.  It  is 
however  true,  that  they  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
their  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  corrupt  custom 
of  administering  the  sacrament  in  one  kind  only. 
By  their  order,  Gerson  composed  a  treatise  against 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  which  was  publicly 
read  in  the  assembly ;  but  which,  in  fact,  was  little 
calculated  to  compose  the  differences.  Conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  supporting  his  main  point  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture  alone,  he  observes,  that  in 
order  to  understand  revelation  aright,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  human  laws,  decrees,  and  the 
glosses  of  holy  doctors.  He  maintains,  that  those 
who  presume  to  interpret  Scripture,  contrary  to  what 
is  taught  in  the  Scripture,  as  declared  by  <the 
chukch,  and  observed  by  the  faithful,  ought  to  be 
severely  punished,  rather  than  dealt  with  by  argu- 
ment. The  whole  treatise  was  unworthy  of  the 
learning  and  sagacity  of  Gerson,  and  deserved  no 
notice  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  under 

•  Theobald's  War  of  the  Hussites. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAt'.  what  strong  delusions  those  are  permitted  to  lie,  who 
"'  ,  love  not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness. The  judicious  L'Enfant,  who  is  rarely  liberal 
In  his  censures,  breaks' out  on  occasion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  sentiment  of  Gerson,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  I  own,  1  don't  understand  Gerson "s  logic 
on  this  occasion.  He  draws  a  very  blunt  and  rash 
inference ;  especially  as  it  was  the  most  improper 
thing  in  the  world  he  could  say  to  induce  the  Hus- 
sites of  Bohemia  to  come  to  Constance,  whither 
they  were  summoned." 
'iv  1  ■■,-... r,-  The  five  nations,  for  the  Spaniards  were  now 
rhwnniiM  added  to  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  English,  and 
the  Italians,  proceeded  to  elect  a  pope ;  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  Otho  de  Colonna,  who  took  the 
14 1*7  name  °f  Martin  V.  This  happened  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1417.  All  these  nations,  on  the  day 
after  the  pope's  coronation,  concurred  in  a  reso- 
lution to  demand  of  the  new  pope  the  reformation 
of  the  church  which  he  had  promised  to  make  after 
he  should  be  elected.  He  gave  them  good  words, 
but  did  nothing  effectual.  The  Germans  were  we 
easy  at  his  delays,  and  so  were  the  French ;  thoogk 
these,  by  joining  with  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards, 
had  caused  the  deferring  of  the  reformation  till  after 
the  election  of  a  pope.  The  answer,  which  Sigis- 
miind  gave  to  the  French,  was  severe,  but  just, 
"  When  I  urged  you  that  the  church  might  be  re- 
formed before  the  pope  was  elected,  you  would  not 
consent :  you  would  have  a  pope  before  the  refor- 
mation. Go  to  him  yourselves.  I  have  not  the  same 
power  which  I  had  while  the  See  was  vacant  *." 
It  is  the  office  of  history  to  do  justice  to  ail  charac- 
ters ;  on  which  account  it  behoves  us  to  declare,  that 
SJgjsmund,  grossly  perfidious  as  he  had  shown  him- 
self in  regard  to  Huss,  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  a  partial  reformation  in  die 
church.  Hs  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  zeal, 
V0l.IUp.SD7. 
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sufficient  to  lead  him  to  any  thing  like  an  evangelical 
reformation ;  but,  with  many  other  popish  princes, 
he  wished  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
to  reduce  him  from  the  state  of  a  despot  to  that  of 
a  limited  monarch,  to  check  his  encroachments  on 
the  rights  and  property  both  of  sovereigns  and  of 
subjects,  and  to  bring  the  church  into  a  state  of 
decorum  and  order.     Sigismund  certainly  intended 
all  this  ;  and  if  he  failed  of  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  God  even  on  his  laudable  purposes,  the  Christian 
reader  will  recollect  that  this  man  persecuted  the 
Church  of  God,  lived  wickedly,  and  hated  the  real 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.      Before  the 
election  of  Martin  v.  the  emperor,  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  English,  was  zealous  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  pontiff;  and  Robert  Halam,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, had  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this 
Eoint     He  was  the  favourite  of  the  emperor ;  but 
is  death  at  Constance  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
designs  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  oppose  the 
ambition  of  the  Italians.    Not  only  the  French,  but 
even  the  English,  strenuous  as  they  had  been  for 
the  correction  of  abuses  while  Halam  lived,  deserted 
the  emperor;  and  he  was  left  in  a  minority  with  his 
Germans.     The  memorial  of  this  last  nation  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.     They  complained,  that 
"  the  popes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  judg- 
ment of  all  causes  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  that 
by  a  horrid  abuse,  even   more  scandalous   than 
simony,  they  taxed  and  rated  crimes  like  merchan- 
dize, selling  pardons  of  sins  for  ready  money,  and 
granting  indulgences  altogether  unusual ;  that  they 
admitted  persons  of  licentious  manners  into  sacred 
orders,  and  that  since  offices  were  become  thus 
saleable,  no  one  thought  knowledge  and  virtue  to  be 
necessary  qualifications." 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  any  modern  writers 
should  undertake  to  vindicate  the  papacy  from  the 
charges  of  protestants,  when  it  appears  repeatedly, 
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be  condemned  as  loo  severe  against  L 
indulgences,  when  he  only  represent 
corruption  in  the  same  light  in  whicl 
openly  represented  by  his  ancestors  in 
But  so  imperious  were  the  Italian  card 
used  very  threatening  language,  acci 
emperor,  and  those  who  favoured  his 
resy.  They  also  added  craft  to  their 
by  degrees  drew  over  the  German  d 
selves  to  their  party ;  and  at  lengt 
being  left  alone,  consented  that  the  ch< 
should  be  previous  to  the  reformation 
that  the  Italians  desired  :  for  Martin 
nals  contrived  to  elude  the  wishes  of  1 
reform.  And  thus,  the  French,  who, 
as  theiradviser,  had  condemned  the  Uf 
of  God,  the  Germans,  who,  with  Sigis 
head,  had  supported  the  accusation 
and  the  English,  who  had  persecuted 
of  Wickliff,  and  joined  in  the  cry  aga 
Jerom,  all  these  very  deservedly  beci 
of  papal  artifice  ;  and  the  nations  wei 
another  century  to    groan  under  on 
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Christ,  and  to  profit  mankind  in  religion,  whether 
they  be  pastors,  or  synods,  must  begin,  if  the  people 
be  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  with  explaining  the 
written  word  of  God ;  they  must  plainly  set  forth 
the  essential  doctrines  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  erect  the  whole  structure  of  the  reforma- 
tion upon  those  doctrines. 

How  void  the  council  was  of  all  true  knowledge 
of  the  scripture-doctrines  of  salvation,  will  appear 
from  the  bull,  by  which  the  pope  dissolved  that 
assembly. .  An  extract  of  it  is  as  follows  :  "  Martin, 
bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  at  the  request 
of  the  sacred  council,  we  dismiss  it.  Moreover,  by 
the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  blessed 
Apostles  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  our  own 
authority,  we  grant  to  all  the  members  of  the  council 
plenary  absolution  of  all  their  sins  once  in  their  lives, 
so  that  every  one  of  them,  within  two  months  after 
the  notification  of  this  privilege  has  come  to  his 
knowledge,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  said  abso- 
lution in  form.  We  also  grant  them  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  the  moment  of  death ;  and  we  extend  it  to 
the  domestics,  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  on  condition, 
that  from  the  day  of  the  notification,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  fast  every  Friday,  during  a  whole  year,  for 
the  absolution  granted  to  them  while  alive ;  and 
another  year  for  their  absolution  in  the  moment  of 
death,  unless  there  be  some  lawful  impediment,  in 
which  case  they  shall  do  other  works  of  piety.  And 
after  the  second  year  they  shall  be  obliged  to  fast 
on  Fridays  during  life,  or  to  do  some  other  acts 
of  piety,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul." 

I  hasten  to  close  the  history  of  this  council,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  part  of  their  proceedings  there  is 
little  that  falls  within  my  plan.  Martin  V.  by  making 
agreements  .  with   the   nations  separately,    found 
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who  differed  from  the  church  of  Roi 
affair  of  the  new  communion  in  both 
Taborites,  mentioned  above,  who  t 
have  much  resembled  the  Waldens 
encomium,  the  circumstances  of  the 
folly  considered,  could  scarcely  be  pa* 
But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  e 
the  accounts  of  their  military  ferocii 
bably,  wheat  was  mixed  with  the  ta 
one  part  of  the  people  lived  the  life 
the  Son  of  God  f»"  the  other  coul 
marks  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religio 
which  were  of  a  bloody  and  violent 
Undet  die  auspices  of  the  counci 
paganism  was  extirpated  inSamogiti 
Poland.     Historical  justice  require 
should  be  mentioned  :  — yet,  I  know 
real  conversion  among  the  Samog 
very  introduction  of  Christian  foi 
idolaters,  ought  to  be  esteemed,  c 
considerable  advantage  to  a  nation. 

Dissolution       This  celebrated  council,  which 
-     iaia    w»K  dissolved  in  1418. 
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tout  in  vain,  to  effect  that  reformation,  which  God 
*lone  in  his  own  time,  produced  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  illustrate  the  divine  declaration,  Salvation  is 
"  not  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts*" 


CHAP.  III. 


THE    HUSSITES, 
TILL   THE    BEGINNING  OF  THE    REFORMATION. 

We  have  seen  with  what  indignation  the  Bohemians     chap. 
heard  of  the  murder  of  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of      ai- 
Prague.     To  this  cause  historians  ascribe  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hussite  war,  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  enraged  Bohemians  for  three  years  under 
the  famous  Zisca,  and  for  ten  years  after  his  death. 

The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ  withdraws 
from  a  scene,  crowded  with  almost  incredible  vie* 
tones  over  the  emperor,  and  with  inhuman  cruelties 
on  both  sides.     The  main  body  of  the  discontented  Pelcc  ^ 
Bohemians  were  at  length  satisfied  with  the  liberty  **««■  i*>« 
of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  with  the  adminis-  and*heartjr 
tration  of  the  ordinance  in  their  own  language.  Bohemian* 
These  points,  after  the  effusion  of  a  deluge  of  blood,     A*  D* 
were  given  up  by  the  papal  party  in  the  year  1433,     J433- 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  of  which  these 
formed  the  basis.     In  other  respects,  the  Calixtines 
resembled  the  papists,  by  whose  artifices  they  were 
induced  even  to  persecute  the  genuine  followers  of 
Huss.     These  last  mentioned,  the  true  Hussites, 
besides  the  scriptural  celebration  of  the  sacrament, 
desired  to  see  a  real  reformation  of  the  church,  and 
the  establishment  of  purity  of  doctrine  aud  disci- 
pline. But,  after  a  long  series  of  military  confusion, 
they  found  themselves  still  a  persecuted  body  of 

•  Zech.  iv.  6. — See  Appendix,  Council  of  Constance. 
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men  ;  and  those  of  them,  who  had  been  inclined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  sword,  were  gradually  con- 
vinced, that  patient  faith  and  perseverance  in  prayer 
are  the  proper  arms  of  a  Christian  soldier.  Never 
indeed  was  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  carnal  weapons  in  defending  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Bohemians  had  carried  on  war  for 
thirteen  years,  often  with  great  success,  and  always 
with  undaunted  courage  and  fortitude ;  and  in  the 
end,  they  gained  only  two  privileges,  merely  of  an 
external  nature,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lords 
supper.  With  these  the  majority  of  the  people 
remained  content,  and  still  adhered  to  the  papal 
abominations  ;  while  the  real  Christians  were  ex- 
posed as  much  as  ever  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  were  not  only  abandoned,  but 
also  cruelly  treated  by  their  brethren. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Basil  succeeded 
that  of  Constance.     But  the  reader,  who  has  with 
me  examined  the  motives  which  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  last-mentioned  council,  will  not  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  take  the  same  pains  with  that  of 
Basil,  which  was  conducted  on  a  similar  plan  of 
secular  intrigue  and  ambition.     Among  its  other 
Mail7"     objects,  the  reduction  of  Bohemia  to  the  papal 
JfCpJ'awhop   system  was  not  forgotten ;  and  Rokyzan,  a  Calixtine, 
a/iT'    was  aNured>  by  the  hopes  of  the  archbishopric  of 
iaoQ     Prague,  to  second  the  views  of  the  papal  party.  He 
was  elected  archbishop  in  1436,  and  laboured  to 
induce  the  Bohemians  to  be  content  without  the  cup, 
and  in  all  other  things  to  conform  to  the  Romish 
doctrine  and  worship. 

The  genuine  followers  of  Huss  were,  however,  not 
without  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  promote  a  more 
complete  reformation.  His  sister's  son,  Gregory, 
who  was  in  a  great  measure  the  founder  of  the  unity 
of  the  Hussite  brethren,  solicited  him  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  promote  vital  godliness.  But 
Rokyzan,  though  he  had  light  enough  to  approve  of 
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the  pious  intentions  of  his  nephew,  could  not,  cent. 
through  fear  of  losing  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  be  xv* 
prevailed  on  to  oppose  the  Romish  corruptions ;  yet 
he  advised  the  Hussities,  to  edify  one  another  in 
private,  and  gave  them  some  good  books  for  that 
purpose.  He  also  obtained  for  them  permission  to 
withdraw  to  the  lordship  of  Lititz,  on  the  confines  of 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  there  to  regulate  their  plan 
of  worship  according  to  their  own  consciences. 

About  the   year   1453,   a  number  of  Hussites  The 
repaired  to  Lititz,  and  chose  Michael  Bradazius  for  H*%%tt** 
their  minister.     He,  with  some  assistants,  under  the  RrHdazius 
direction  of  Gregory,  held  a  conference  in  1457,  in  JJjjjJI^ 
which  the  plan  of  the  Hussite  church,  or  that  of  the      A#  p# 
United  Brethren,  was  formed ;  idolatrous  rites  were     \ak%  : 
prohibited,  and  a  strictness  of  discipline,  resembling  formed  « 
that  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  was  insti-  «*w* 
tuted.     Discipline,  indeed,  was  a  favourite  object  of     A*  D# 
this  people;  and  if  their  attention  to  this  subordi-     ,457- 
nate  circumstance  had  been  connected  with  what  is 
of  much  greater  moment,  an  accurate  and  luminous 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  far  more  salutary  con- 
sequences would  have  ensued.    In  this  the  Hussites 
were  certainly  defective,  though  by  no  means  funda- 
mentally so ;  and  hence,  while  they  were  pursuing  a 
matter  of  inferior  importance,  they  failed  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  godliness  in  so  great  a  degree  as  they 
had  expected.    The  inward  life  and  vigour  of  their 
church  corresponded  not  with  the  purity  of  its  ex- 
ternal system,  nor  could  distressed  consciences  find 
among  them  that  comfort  and  liberty  which  are  so 
necessary  to  propagate  godliness  to  any  great  extent. 
In  one  point,  however,  they  proved  themselves  the 
genuine  followers  of  Christ;  they  determined  to 
make  use  of  no  carnal  weapons  for  the  defence  of 
religion ;  and  no  more  to  suffer  the  name  of  Hussites 
to  be  disgraced  by  such  unchristian  methods,  as  it 
formerly  had  been. 

They  were  soon  called  to  the  exercise  of  that 
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The  United 


little   know  the   injury  which  they  cl 
which  they  undertake  to  support. 
are  always  malicious,  and  will  be  ev< 
all  who  profess  the  same  truths, 
seditious  spirit,  of  which  they  have  < 
Brethren"0  instances.     The  Hussites,  therefore, 
are  per»e-    infamy  of  their  predecessors,  had  n 
cu14lg     Even  George  Podiebrad,  who  was  i 
bypodie-     Bohemia  in  1458,  and  who  had  hitl 
brad.king    them,    now   consented   to    persecm 

A  inter  of     Bf^ren: 

the  united  They  had  hoped  for  support  in  R 
ministry  had  formerly  been  useful 
With  a  degree  of  evangelical  light, 
followed  the  world,  and  lived  in  misei 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  o 
science.  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
the  brethren  wrote  to  him  while  they  1 
the  imputations  of  promoting  need 
It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  t 
and  spirit*.  u  Your  sermons  have 
grateful  and  pleasant  to  us.  You  earn 
us  to  flee  from  the  horrible  errors  of 


Brethren. 
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Apostles,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  primitive     cent. 

Church,  the  true  doctrine  of  those  divine  institutions.  , xv^ 

Being  distressed  in  our  consciences,  and  distracted 
by  the  variety  of  opinions,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  we  were  induced  to  follow  your  advice, 
which  was  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Peter  Chelezitius, 
whose  discourses  and  writings  gave  us  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  Christian  truths,  insomuch,  that  when  we 
saw  that  your  life  and  practice  were  at  variance  with 
your  doctrine,  we  were  constrained  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  your  religious  character.  When 
we  conversed  with  you  on  this  occasion,  your  answer 
was  to  this  effect :  '  I  know  that  your  sentiments  are 
true  ;  but  if  I  should  patronize  your  cause,  I  must 
incur  the  same  infamy  and  disgrace  which  you  do.' 
Whence  we  understood,  that  you  would  desert  us, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  honours  of  the  world. 
Having  now  no  refuge  but  in  God,  we  implored  him 
to  make  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  his  will.  As  a 
gracious  father,  he  hath  looked  upon  our  afflictions, 
and  hath  heard  our  prayers.  Trusting  in  our  God, 
we  have  assembled  ourselves  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
by  which  we  have  been  justified  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  which  we  were  made  partakers  in  conformity 
to  the  image  of  his  death,  that  we  might  be  the  heirs 
of  eternal  life.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  have  sepa- 
rated ourselves  from  you  on  account  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men  ;  but  on  account 
of  evil  and  corrupt  doctrine.  For  if  we  could,  in 
connexion  with  you,  have  preserved  the  true  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we  never  should  have  made 
this  separation." 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  Hussite  brethren  Pewecu- 
were  not  mere  schismatics,  but  properly  reformed  thTm? 
Protestants,  who  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  account  of  the  essentials  of  godliness,  and  because, 
in  that  church,  they  could  not  preserve  the  genuine 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  purity  of  worship.  And 
the  constancy  with  which  they  endured  persecution, 
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murdered,  and  many  died  in  i 
Excellent  During*  these  melancholy 

ofGregory,  nephew  of  Rokyzan,  was  disti 
the  nephew  fortitude,  and  charity.     To  tib 
°*  **  Jm     prudence  and  discretion,  of  wh 
able  instance  *.     The  goverm 
hending  danger  to  the  brethre 
the  kindness  to  warn  Gregoi 
Prague,  which  he  did  accordii 
brethren  were  disgusted  at  this 
that  the  rack  was  their  breakfast 
dinner.     Part,  however,  of  the 
trial,  and  recanted,  to  save  their 
lapsed,  some  bemoaned  their  ft 
repentance.    Gregory  himself, 
underwent  with  patience  the  t 
rj  In  the  extremity  of  his  suffering 

and  was  believed  to  have -ex 
Rokyzan  hasted  to  the  prisoi 
lamented  over  him  in  these  woi 
gory,  I  would  to  God  I  were  w 
strong  was  the  power  of  con 
unhappy  archbishop  !    But  Gre 
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•  The  brethren,  hearing  of  the  sensibility  discovered  Expulsion 
by  Rokyzan,  addressed  themselves  to  him  again ;  ^uthj*e 
but  his  answers  were  of  the  same  kind  as  formerly,  brethren,  in 
He  was  determined  not  to  suffer  persecution  ;  and    1467. 
they,  in  their  farewell  letter,  said  to  him,  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  "  Thou  art  of  the  world,  and 
wilt  perish  with  the  world."    The  persecution  now 
took  a  different  turn ;  the  Hussites  were  no  longer 
tortured,  but  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  whence 
they  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  mountains 
and  woods,  and  to  live  in  the  wilderness.     In  this 
situation,  in  the  year  1467  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  form  a  church  among  themselves,  and  to  appoint 
their  own  ministers.    In  1 480  they  received  a  great 
increase   of  their  numbers  from  the  accession  of 
Waldensian  refugees,  who  escaped  out  of  Austria, 
where  Stephen,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Waldenses  in 
that  province,  was  burnt  alive,  'and  where  the  vehe- 
mence of  persecution  no  longer  allowed  this  people 
to  live  in  security.  An  union  was  easily  formed  be-  Union  **- 
tween  the  Waldenses  and  the  Hussites,  on  account  HtLitrs 
of  the  similarity  of  their  sentiments  and  manners.  widenses 
The  refugees,  however,  found  their  ^tuation  but  little        in 
meliorated  by  a  junction  with  a  people,  who  were    1 480. 
obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  thickets  and  in  clefts 
of  rocks ;  and  who,  to  escape  detection  by  the  smoke, 
made  no  fires,  except  in  the  night,  when  they  read 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayed.     What  they  must 
have  suffered  in  these  circumstances,  may  be  easily 
conceived.     The  death  of  king  Podiebrad,  in  1471,  £*°!hhof 
had  afforded  them,  indeed,  some  relief ;  and  about    °A'C  ™  ' 
the  same  time  h^d  died  also  the  unhappy  Rokyzan,    14^|" 
who,  in  his  latter  days,  promoted  the  persecutions         ' 
against  them,  and  who  expired  in  despair. 

In   1481  the  Hussites  were  banished  Moravia,  TiicHus- 
but  returned  into  that  country  six  years  afterwards.  •'**  £'? 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  Mora™  in 
counted  two  hundred  congregations  in  Bohemia  and    1481. 
Moravia.    Their  most  violent  persecutors  were  the 


Christian  name,  unless  we  except  the 
Waldenses.  Both  of  these,  however 
in  evangelical  light.  There  wantc 
of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  lumi 
and  powerful,  which  should  publisl 
ration  to  mankind  through  the  crosi 
engage  the  attention  of  the  serious 
who  knew  not  the  way  of  peace.  T 
little  instruction  or  consolation  in  tl 
ciety  of  Christians,  whose  manners  ii 
and  holy,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  ign< 
and  austere.  God  in  his  mercy  wa 
this  exhibition  by  the  light  of  the  Reft 
after  we  have  very  briefly  surveyed  1 
tury  in  gen  era £,  must  engage  oui 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsen 
of  this  Histpry  will  require,  that  the 
united  brethren  be  hereafter  re* 
internal  principles  and  regulations, 
external  connexions  and  persecul 
with  care  and  diligence,  and  state 
and  fidelity. 
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subserviency  to  the  Reformation.  Only  in  this  view  Comtanti- 
they  will  deserve  the  notice  of  the  historian  of  the  £°lMa^kc 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  year  1453,  Constantinople  hornet  11. 
ivas  taken  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II.  a.  d. 
From  the  year  1299,  when  the  four  angels  were  M53- 
loosed,  which  had  been  bound  in  the  river  Eu- 
phrates *,  that  is  to  say,  when  four  Turkish  Sulta- 
nies  were  established  in  the  east,  the  Turks  had 
gradually  increased  their  power,  and  filled  the  world 
with  carnage  and  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
princes  of  Europe,  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  nar- 
row and  contracted  politics,  indolently  beheld  these 
ferocious  barbarians  advancing  further  and  further 
to  the  west,  and  formed  no  generous  plan  of  defen- 
sive combination.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  distressed 
emperors  of  the  east  implored  the  aid  of  the  western 
princes.  The  common  enemy  overflowed  and 
passed  over, — to  use  the  prophetic  language  of 
Daniel, — and  having  once  gained  a  footing  in 
Europe,  he  continued  to  domineer  over  a  large  part 
of  Christendom,  and  to  desolate  the  nations.  The 
same  unerring  spirit  of  prophecy  which  foretold 
these  amazing  scenes  by  St.  John,  foretold  also  the 
continued  obduracy  and  impenitence  of  the  nominal 
Christians.  They  repented  not  of  their  idolatry 
and  practical  wickedness  f- 

There  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy  contempla- 
tion, than  to  observe  the  infatuation  of  nations,  who 
have  provoked  God  to  forsake  them.  Though  the 
voice  of  Providence  is  addressed  to  their  senses, 
they  consider  not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the 
same  time  seem  to  be  as  destitute  of  political  saga- 
city, as  they  are  of  religious  principle.  This  fifteenth 
century  affords  an  awful  instance  of  these  things. 
The  Turks  oppressed  Europe  with  persevering 
cruelty  ;  but  Europe  neither  humbled  itself  before 
God,  nor  took  any  measurse  to  check  the  ambition 

*  Rev.  ix.  14.  f  ^v.  ix.  *x. 
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1 

invention     surprising  concurrence  of  circumst 

i>\  1  Tinting*  r  p 

a.  d.      ar*  °*  Printing  was  invented  about 
1440.     Learning  was  cultivated  with  incred 
family  of  the  Medici  was  raised 
Science;  and  toward  the  end  of  thi 
Erasmus  arose,  whose  good  sense,  tai 
were  uncommonly  serviceable  to  th 
By  his  labours,  monastic  supersti 
wound  which  has  never  since  bee 
learned  men  were  furnished  with  cr 
ingenuity,  of  which  they  failed  not 
selves  in  the  instruction  of  mankind 
yond  what  Erasmus  himself  had  eve 
Thus,   under  the  care  of  Divir 
materials  were  collected  for  that  b 
which  began  to  be  erected  in  the  ne 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  great  value 
these  materials  scarcely  appeared ; 
ruptions  both  of  faith  and  of  practic 
so  often  been  described,  still  prevail 
horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  som 
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his  understanding  in  religious  concerns.    *  He  had     cent. 
hitherto  no  conception  of  the  enormous  corruptions  .    x  v- 
of  that  venal  city,  and  was  therefore  astonished  to 
find  that  even  the  habitation  of  St.  Peter  was  become 
a  den  of  thieves.     His  zealous  spirit  was  stirred  up 
in  him,  to  give  an  open  testimony  to  evangelical 
truth ;  and  at  length  by  continual  preaching  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  powers.     In  fine,  Martyrdom 
he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  was  burnt  jf^JJ1"* 
four  years  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  year     A#  D' 
1436,  during  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius,  the  sue-     143G. 
cessor  of  that  same  Martin  who  was  raised  to  the 
popedom  by  the  council  of  Constance.     Several 
others,  who  like  hirawere  enlightened,  and  like  him 
were  faithful  to  their  God,  though  unconnected  with 
any  particular  church,  were  executed  in  Germany, 
not  long  after  the  burning  of  John  Huss. 

Jerom  Savanarola,  an  Italian  monk,  by  his  zeal,  Saranaroia. 
learning,  and  piety,  incurred  in  an  eminent  manner  gSSS  * 
the  hatred  of  the  court  of  Rome.     Notwithstanding  Pr«*ch  th« 
the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  he  continued  to  Fiu'renc^m 
preach  the  word  of  God  with  great  vehemence,  and     *aq6 
with  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge,  which  seems       4y  ' 
superior  to  that  of  most,  if  not  of  all  men,  in  that 
"age.    In  1496  he  upheld  the  standard  of  the  Gospel 
at  Florence,  though  many  warned  him  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  great  boldness. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1498*,  he  and  two  other 
friars,  named  Dominic  and  Silvester,  were  imprison- 
ed.    During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  spiritual 
meditation  on  the  thirty-first  psalm,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
a  subject  peculiarly  evangelical,  and  which  needs 
some  real  exercise  of  practical  godliness,  in  order  to 
be  duly  understood  and  relished  by  mankind.    The 
pope's  legates  arriving  at  Florence,  Jerom  and  his 
two  companions  were  charged  with   maintaining 

*  Fox,  p.  830. 
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chap,    various  heretical  opinions,  one  of  which  deserves 

IV-    J  be  distinctly  mentioned,  as  characteristic  of  the  tim 

in  which  they  lived.  For  example,  they  were  accused 

in  explicit  terms,  of  having  preached  the  doctrin 

of  free  justification  through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  afte 

they  had  persevered  in  what  was  called  an  obstinat 

n»f y  are     heresy,  they  were  degraded,  delivered  to  the  secul 

T40Q     Power  at  Florence,  and  burnt  to  death  in  the  yea 

'499- 
There  were  also  some  souls  who  in  secret  serv 

God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son;  and  who  knew  wha 
spirituality  in  religion  meant,  though  from   som 
particular  circumstances  they  never  were  ex 
to  suffer  in  any  considerable  degree  for  righteous- 
)t*th  cf     ness'  sake.     Among  these  was  the  famous  Thomas 
^Ce^pis     ^  Kempis,  w^°  died  in  1471*.    Instead  of  entering 
a.  d.     >n*°  *he  tedious  dispute  concerning  the  author  of 
1 47 1 .    *he  we^  known  book  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  let  us  be  content  with  ascribing  it  to  this 
monk,  its  reputed  author.    It  would  be  impertinent 
in  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  a  performance,  so 
familiar  to  religious  readers ;  and  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  abounds  with  the  most  pious  and  devotional 
sentiments,  and  could  not  have  been  written  but  by 
one  well  versed  in  Christian  experience,  though  it 
partakes  of  the  common  defect  of  monastic  writers ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
?t5l«f  Vincent  Ferrer,  though  bred  in  the  midst  of  dark- 

ness, and  connected  with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical 
characters,  was  a  shining  model  of  piety  f.  He  was 
born  at  Valentia  in  Spain,  became  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 
A  quotation  from  his  book  on  Spiritual  Life  will 
deserve  the  attentionof  students.  "  Do  you  desire  to 
study  to  advantage  ?  Consult  God  more  than  books, 
and  ask  him  humbly  to  make  you  understand  what 

•  Du  Pin.  t  Butler,  Vol.  IV. 
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you  read.     Study  drains  the  mind  and  heart.     Go     cent. 

from  time  to  time  to  be  refreshed  at  the  feet  of  , xvi 

Christ  under  his  cross.  Some  moments  of  repose 
there  give  fresh  vigour  and  new  light :  interrupt  your 
study  by  'short,  but  fervent  ejaculations.  Science 
is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights.  Do  not  consider 
it  as  attainable,  merely  by  the  work  of  your  own 
mind  or  industry."  This  holy  person  was  retained 
in  the  service  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who,  as  pope,  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  was  one  of  those 
three  popes  that  were  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constance.  Very  few  men  are  represented  in 
history  to  have  been  of  a  more  proud  and  deceitful 
character  than  Peter  de  Luna.  Vincent  intreated 
his  master  to  resign  his  dignity.  Benedict  rather 
artfully  eluded,  than  directly  refused  the  request. 
Bishoprics  and  a  Cardinals  hat  were  then  offered  to 
Vincent ;  but  his  heart  was  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  worldly  honours  and  dignities.  He  very  earnestly 
wished  to  become  an  apostolic  missionary ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  he  was  at  length  gratified  by  Benedict 
At  the  Age  of  forty-two  he  began  to  preach  with 
great  fervour  in  every  town  from  Avignon  towards 
Valentia.  His  word  is  said  to  have  been  powerful 
among  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  and  others.  After 
he  had  laboured  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  he 
then,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England, 
exerted  himself  in  the  same  manner  throughout  the 
chief  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Still 
finding  Peter  de  Luna  entirely  obstinate  in  his  am- 
bition, he  renounced  his  service,  and,  by  the  desire 
of  king  Henry  V.  made  Normandy,  and  Britanny, 
the  theatre  of  his  labours  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

How  truly  humble  this  man  was,  appears  from 
the  whole  of  this  little  account  which  I  can  collect 
concerning  him ;  and  particularly,  from  his  own 
confession ;  "  My  whole  life  is  a  sink  of  iniquity ; 
I  am  all  infection ;  I  am  corruption  throughout. 

u  2 


is  truly  pitiable,  if  ho  is  doomed  ti 
constant  hurry  as  von  live."  "  '. 
peace,"  replied  he,  ';  we  must,  amic 
ever  reserve  a  closet  as  it  were  in  ot 
we  are  to  remain  retired  within  ours 
Di«J  «i  no  worldly  business  can  enter." 
70.  seventy;  and  is  said  to  have  freque 
his  last  moments,  words  which  h 
customed  to  use  in  the  time  of  his 
"  To  serve  God  is  to  reign." 

IrfCi"  Bernardin  |.  of  the  republic  of  S 
in  the  year  1380,  and  on  account  o: 
zeal  in  preaching,  was  called  "  The 
He  gave  this  advice  to  clergymen : 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  the  Holy  Gl* 
a  wisdom,  which  no  adversary  can  v 
excellent  man  expressed  an  earnest 
to  cry  out  with  a  trumpet  through  tl 
long  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?"  TJe  . 
three  years. 

Ww>i?«  *'°'m  ^e  Wesalia  was  a  doctor  of 

fifteenth  century. 
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but  nevertheless   was  condemned  to  a  perpetual     c£nt. 
penance  in  a  monastery  of  the  Augustine  friars, 
vhere  be  died  soon  after. 

The  Protestants  have  certainly  ranked  him  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  ;  but  there 
nay  be  a  question,  whether  his  principles  and  his 
>ractice,  taken  together,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in 
his  History  ?  Very  little  is  known  concerning  him, 
except  from  his  examination  before  the  German 
nquisitors,  who  most  undoubtedly  treated  him  with 
great  harshness  and  severity. 

By  one  author  he  appears  to  have  been  considered 
is  an  eminent  Christian;  but  this  is  the  judgment 
rf  a  person  who  shows  himself  on  all  occasions 
extremely  attached  to  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  who 
bas  no  mercy  on  Arminians.  And  if,  for  the  sake 
>f  brevity,  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  words 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  as  being  terms  well  under- 
stood at  this  day,  John  de  Wesalia  was  certainly 
1  most  rigid  Calvinist. 

A  long  catalogue  of  charges  were  brought  against 
turn,  from  which  it  may  be  proper  to  select  a  few 
for  the  reader's  perusal. 

3 .  From  everlasting,  God  hath  written  a  book 
therein  he  bath  inscribed  all  bis  elect ;  and  who- 
loever  is  not  already  written  there,  will  never  be 
snitten  there  at  all.     Moreover, 

2.  He  that  is  written  therein  will  never  be  blotted 
out 

3.  The  elect  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  alone ; 
atnd  what  man  soever  God  willeth  to  save,  by  en- 
luing  him  with  grace,  if  all  the  priests  in  the  world 
were  desirous  to  damn  and  excommunicate  that 
man,  he  would  still  be  saved.  Whomsoever  like- 
wise God  willeth  to  damn,  he  would  still  be  damned, 
though  the  presbyters,  the  pope  and  others  were 
nailing  to  save  him. 

4.  If  there  had  never  been  any  pope  in  the  world, 
they  who  are  saved,  would  have  been  saved.    The 

U3 


,.  x  iic  uuiy  un  is  me  very  same  as 
you  eat  at  home. 

8.  The  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  tl 
proceeds  from  the  Son. 

9.  Those  who  undertake  pilgrimag 
are  fools. 

10.  I  consider  nothing  as  sinful,  wb 
tures  have  not  declared  to  he  so. 

11.  I  despise  the  pope  and  his  cou 
Christ ;  and  may  his  word  dwell  in  us 

I  a.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  a  C 
13.  Indulgences  are  nothing. 
It  was  further  objected  to  him,  in  the 
examination,  that  he  had  given  it  as  his 
St.  Paul  contributed  nothing  towards  t 
by  his  own  free-will. 

This  account  might  lead  us  tosuspt 
was  something  of  a  spirit  of  levity  in  tl 
of  John  de  Wesalia.  He  seems  to  havi 
through  several  of  the  popish  superSti 
have  exposed  them  with  zeal  and  freed 
willcertainlyinclineustohopethe  best; 
the  Christian  reader  cannot  but  wish  th 
ETeater  mil      I  nf  nersriTinl  mntrlrinn  «i 
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the  spirit  to  say  to  the  court,  "  If  Christ  were  now     cent. 
present,  and  ye  were  to  treat  him  as  ye  do  me,  he 
might  be  condemned  by  you  as  a  heretic.  However," 
the  old  man  added  with  a  smile,  "he  would  get 
the  better  of  you  by  his  acuteness 


#  » 


John  Wesselus  of  Groningen  has  sometimes  JohnWet- 
been  taken  for  the  same  person  as  the  preceding  Gwniwn 
John  de  Wesalia.  And  no  wonder ;  for  besides  the 
similarity  of  their  names,  they  lived  about  the  same 
time,  and  both  of  them  opposed  several  of  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  popery. 

Wesselus,  however,  is  incomparably  the  superior 
character  in  every  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  so  ce-      Bom 
lebrated  for  his  talents  and  attainments,  as  to  have     a.  d. 
been  denominated  the  light  of  the  would.  14*9; 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1419,  not  in  1400      Dicd 
as  some  have  supposed.     He  died  in  1489.  1489. 

Whatever  doubts  maybe  entertained  respecting  the 
genuine  seriousness  and  solidity  of  John  de  Wesalia, 
the  extraordinary  religious  knowledge  of  Wesselus, 
and  his  truly  Christian  spirit,  are  indisputable.  He 
has  been  justly  called  the  Forerunner  of  Luther. 

That  great  Reformer  was  so  astonished  when  he 
first  met  with  some  pieces  of  the  composition  of 
Wesselus,  that  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1522,  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  work,  in  which  he  saysf,  "  By 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  become  a  public  man,  and. to  fight  bat* 
ties  with  those  monsters  of  indulgences  and  papal 
decrees.  All  along  I  supposed  myself  to  stand 
alone  ;  yet  have  I  preserved  so  much  animation  in 
the  contest,  as  to  be  every  where  accused  of  heat 
and  violence,  and  of  biting  too  hard.  However,  the 
truth  is,  I  have  earnestly  wished  to  have  done  with 
these  followers  of  Baal  among  whom  my  lot  is  cast, 

*  Fascic.  xer.  vol.  i.  &  Bayle,  Crit.  Diet.        f  Ep.  II.  p.  89. 
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admirable  genius,  and  of  an  itnt-umnx 
mind.  It  is  very  plain  he  was  taught 
Isaiah  prophesied  that  Christians  shoul 
as  in  my  own  case,  so  with  him,  it  ca 
posed  that  he  received  his  doctrines  fr< 
I  had  read  his  works  before,  my  enemu 
supposed  that  I  had  learnt  every  thing ;fw 
such  a  perfect  coincidence  there  is  in  i 
As  to  myself,  I  not  only  derive  p 
strength  and  courage  from  this  public 
now  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  wheth 
in  the  points  which  I  have  inculcated,  i 
entire  an  agreement  in  sentiment,  an 
same  words  used  by  this  eminent  perso 
in  a  different  age,  in  a  distant  country,  ai 
stances  very  tinlike  my  own.  1  am  si 
this  excellent  Christian  writer  should 
known.  Thereasonmay  be,  eitherthatl 
out  blood  and  contention  (for  this  is  the 
which  he  differs  from  me)  ;  or  perhaps 
ourtimes  have  suppressed  hiswritingsa 
"  I  recommend  it  therefore  to  the  p 
to  peruse  this  book  with  care  and  cc 
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life,  by  Albert  Hardenberg.    The  book  is  in  quarto,     C£NT. 
and  contains  about  nine  hundred  pages,  and  is  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

It  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  writings,  to  which 
Luther's  address  to  the  reader  is  prefixed;  but  the 
subjects  are  very  important.  For  example :  i •  On 
the  kind  providence  of  God.  2.  On  the  causes, 
the  mysteries,  and  the  effects  of  our  Lord's  incarna- 
tion and  sufferings.  3.  On  the  nature  of  ecclesias- 
tical power;  and  the  degree  of  that  obligation  which 
men  are  under  to  obey  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
4.  On  the  sacrament  of  repentance,  and  the  keys  of 
the  church.  5.  On  the  true  communion  of  saints. 
6.  On  purgatory,  and  on  indulgences. 

If  the  treatises  of  Wesselus  had  fallen  in  the  way 
of  the  Author  of  this  History,  the  Editor  is  persuaded 
he  would  have  been  both  delighted  and  surprised 
to  find  that  so  much  Christian  light  and  wisdom 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and. 
would  probably  have  given  much  larger  extracts 
from,  this  eminent  divine,  than  can  now  be  con- 
veniently introduced  into  the  fourth  volume.  It  is 
true  that  his  writings  are  considerably  tarnished  with 
popish  errors  and  superstitions;  but  still  the  wonder 
is,  that  of  these  blemishes  there  are  not  many  more 
and  much  greater.  In  general,  he  appears  to  have 
seen  quite  as  far  as  Luther  saw,  about  the  years 
1518  and  1519.  In  regard  to  purgatory,  his  notion 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  a  place  of  purifica- 
tion, but  not  of  punishment 

I  know  not  whether  Luther  ever  saw  the  more 
elaborate  writings  of  this  truly  great  man.  They 
are  extremely  practical,  and  very  sound. 

1 .  There  are  eleven  chapters,  taking  up  1 84  pages,, 
on  the  nature  and  management  of  prayer.  Here 
the  writer  follows  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  and  explains  them  with  a  simplicity: 
and  copiousness  of  language,  and  an  originality  of 
thought  that  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  any  age. 
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2.  The  second  treatise,  which  is  somewhat  longer 
is  grave  and  useful  throughout.  The  author  calls  i 
Rules  for  Meditation,  or  Directions  for  fixing  th 
Mind  in  its  Contemplations,  and  for  restraining  irre- 
gular Thoughts.  From  the  case  of  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha*, he  takes  occasion,  in  the  first  part,  to  make  a 
comparison  between  busy  and  quiet  scenes,  between 
an  active  and  a  contemplative  life.  The  rules  laid 
down  in  the  rest  of  this  performance,  though  they 
savour  a  little  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  in  being 
formal  and  artificial,  display  nevertheless  both  great 
powers  of  intellect  and  an  extensive  erudition. 
Every  line  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion. 
But  the  depth  of  the  writer's  religious  thoughts  and 
the  warmth  of  his  spiritual  affections  are  most  evi- 
dent in  the  examples,  which  he  subjoins,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  his  rules  for  meditation :  and  these 
he  takes  good  care  to  support  by  appropriate  quo- 
tations from  Scripture. 

3.  But  the  work  of  Wesselus,  which  is  most  solid 
and  important,  and  which  seems  to  have  called  forth 
the  greatest  exercises  both  of  his  head  and  his  hearty 
is,  An  Inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  the  humiliation  of 
Christ  in  his  incarnation  and  bitter  pains.— This 
subject  is  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  aforementioned 
small  miscellaneous  publication  of  1522;  but  in  the 
edition  of  1 6 1 4  it  is  again  handled  with  uncommon 
ability,  and  to  the  comprehensive  extent  of  twenty 
chapters  on  the  incarnation,  and  fourscore  chapters 
on  the  greatness  and  the  severity  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings. 

It  is  not  possible  to  communicate  a  clear  idea  of 
the  author  s  manner  of  treating  these  mysterious 
and  fundamental  points  of  religion,  without  tran- 
scribing a  large  part  of  his  compositions.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  is  in  general  so  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  has  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 

*  Luke  x. 
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point  out  any  material  difference  between  Wesselus  cent. 
and  the  Church  of  England  in  most  articles  of  the  ^ 
greatest  consequence.  The  fall  of  man,  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
justification  by  faith  only,  and  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  are  the  revealed  truths,  which  are  constantly 
before  his  eyes.  And  it  may  seem  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  he  should  have  understood  perfectly  how 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  between 
St  Paul  and  St.  James  in  the  matter  of  justification. 
*  There  is  not,"  says  he,  "  the  smallest  disagreement 
between  these  Apostles.  They  concur  in  one  com- 
mon sentiment,  That  the  just  shall  live  by  a  faith 
which  worketh  by  love.  It  is  not  by  works  that  our 
natural  body  is  proved  to  be  alive!  If  there  be  no 
Jigns  of  pulse,  no  respiration,  no  warmth  about  the 
precordia,  in  short,  if  there  be  no  vital  actions  what- 
ever, do  we  not  pronounce  the  body  to  be  dead? 
These  actions  are  the  proper  proof  that  it  is  alive ; 
yet  they  are  not  the  cause  of  its  life.  The  soul, 
which  is  the  source  of  these  actions,  is  the  cause  of 
life:  further,  the  more  in  number,  vigour,  and  excel- 
lence these  actions  are,  the  more  thoroughly  we  say 
that  body  is  alive.  So  in  spiritual  things.  The 
love  of  Christ  is  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  of 
the  intellectual  affections;  and,  in  this  our  mortal 
course,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  life  in  the  soul  of 
the  Christian.  Moreover,  love  may  exist  even  though 
the  person  sits  still;  does  nothing;  meddles  not  with 
external  matters,  as  Martha  did ;  but  sees  and  tastes 
how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  as  Mary  saw  and  tasted 
when  she  obtained  the  part  that  was  not  to  be  taken 
from  her.  But  mark,  there  must  be  a  principle 
of  love,  otherwise  the  actions  of  the  lover  will  not 
be  accepted.  Faith  is  that  principle ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  faith  is  accepted  on  account  of  its  pro- 
ductive nature.  Ndw,  where  there  is  no  operation 
Of-  this  sort,  St.  James  pronounces  the  faith  to 
be  dead:    And  St  Paul  in  nowise  opposes  that 


also,  no  religious  excrci.sc  contributes  m 
justification,  tfian  frequent  meditation  o 
passion,  with  a  commemoration  of  the 
an  exercise  of  faith,  in  which  the  believ 
to  become  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  C 
fice;  and  in  that  spirit,  he  confesses  hi 
for  deliverance,  wishes,  waits,  sits  at 
Jesus,  and,  like  Mary,  chooses  the  better 
a  faith,  the  more  vigorous  it  is  in  beHevi 
morating,  tasting,  hungering  and  thirstii 
more  ardent  it  is  in  producing  spiritua 
and  desires,  the  more  completely  will  it 
conscience  the  blood  of  the  High  Priest, 
justify  the  sinner. — And  here,  may  we  no 
to  ask,  whether  the  man  who  thus  belie 
wishes,  and  prays,  can  properly  be  said 
no  works  ? " 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  that  soineti 
very  fine  and  beautiful  sentiments,  tht 
imagination  of  this  venerable  divine  le 
advance  positions,  which,  if  not  absolub 
to  Scripture,  are  neither  warranted  by  it, 
of  being  proved  by  reason.    An  instance 
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I  have  much  less  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  inquires  (Chap.  65,  on  the  great  sufferings  of  our 
Lord),  Whether  Peter,  in  denying  Christ,  so  fell 
as  to  lose  all  spiritual  life?  At  the  same  time, 
I  pretend  not  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  either 
safe  or  laudable  to  indulge  our  curiosity  in  prying 
into  questions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  true,  says  he,  Peter  denied  him  thrice;  yet 
who  can  doubt,  but  that  he  nevertheless  retained  in 
his  heart  a  sincere  love  for  his  master  through  the 
whole  of  that  most  trying  and  tempestuous  season? 
and  especially  after  that  kind  look  of  Jesus,  which  I 
verily  believe  awakened  his  gratitude,  and  produced 
those  undeniable  proofs  of  affection,  viz.  his  bitter, 
penitential  tears.  I  wish,  continues  this  good  man, 
that  I  had  as  much  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  even  now, 
in  these  quiet  times,  as  Peter  had  when  he  cursed  and 
swore  and  denied  his  master.  I  should  then  certainly 
.conclude  myself  to  be  a  living  member  of  Christ,  and 
.indeed  much  more  alive,  than  I  can  now  pretend 
to  be.  Further,  in  my  opinion,  Peter  at  that  time 
had  much  more  spiritual  life  than  many  persons  in 
our  days  have,  who  yet  are  truly  religious. 

To  some  persons  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that 
a  man,  whose  life  was  so  uniformly  and  so  eminently 
Christian,  should  have  been  harassed  in  his  last 
illness  with  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion.  The  friend  to  whom  he  owned  the  uneasi- 
ness and  perplexity  of  his  mind,  was  prodigiously 
surprised,  and  exhorted  Wesselus  to  direct  all  his 
thoughts  to  Christ  the  only  Saviour.  This  admoni- 
tion did  not  seem  to  please  him  at  the  moment ; 
and  his  friend  retired,  deeply  afflicted.  A  short  time 
after,  the  same  friend  returned,  and  Wesselus,  with 
all  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  could  be  expressed 
by  one  in  his  weak  condition,  cried  out,  "  God  be 
praised !  all  those  vain  doubtings  are  fled ;  and  now 
all  I  know,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." — He 
then  resigned  his  soul  to  God. 


un  nit  Kiiiiruuui  01  rtTiticunst.  I  lie  K 
were  still  the  uncontrolled  patrons  of  i; 
ther  the  scandalous  crimes  of  Alexand 
military  ferocity  of  Julius  II.  (pontiffs 
it  is  impertinent  to  the  plan  of  this  hist 
seem  to  have  lessened  the  dominion  o 
Rome,  or  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
induce  them  to  make  a  sober  invest! 
nature  of  true  religion. 

But  not  many  years  after  the  come 
this  century,  the  world  beheld  an  attei 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  more  evangelic* 
more  simply  founded  on  the  word  of  G 
ably  and  more  successfully  conduct 
which  had  ever  been  seen  sincethedaysi 
Martix  Luther,  whom  Divine  Prov 
up  for  this  purpose,  was  evidently  tb 
rather  than  the  agent  of  this  reformat] 
led  from  step  to  step,  by  a  series  of  ci 
far  beyond  his  original  intentions ;  and 
which  might  evince  the  excellency  of 
be  of  God  and  not  of  man*.  Even  the  i 
which  took  place  in  several  other  parti 

hfoidfe  Gprmanv   th*  i^nl.  ^P  T  .,ri '- 
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Lutheranism  recommends  itself  in  an  especial  man-     cent. 
ner  to  the  study  of  every  theologian.  .  XVI- 

That  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  this  important  part  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  I  shall  particularly  avail  myself 
of  the  labours  of  the  learned  Seckendorf,  who  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  of  Maimbourg's*  History, 
and  who,  in  a  diffusive  comment,  often  corrected 
and  refuted  it,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  from 
the  very  best  materials  whatever  might  be  wanted 
to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  The  au- 
thentic documents  derived  from  the  archives  of  the 
royal  house  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  the  original  papers 
of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reformers,  are 
largely  quoted  by  this  author.  He  adverts  also 
continually  to  the  opposite  accounts  of  the  Romish 
writers.  In  fine,  he  seems  to  have  examined  all  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  to 
have  placed  before  his  readers,  whatever  might  be 
needful  to  inform  their  judgments.  I  follow  Seek* 
endorf  therefore  as  my  principal  guide,  yet  not  ex- 
clusively ;  I  also  make  use  of  father  Paul,  of  Du  Pin, 
of  Sleidan,  Thuanus,  &c.  &c.  The  merely  modern 
writers,  who  too  commonly  treat  these  interesting 
matters  in  a  superficial  manner,  content  with  ele- 
gance of  style,  and  an  indulgence  to  the  popular 
taste,  afford  little  service  towards  the  execution  of 
my  plan. 

In  a  manuscript  history,  extending  from  the  year 
1524  to  1541,  composed  by  Frederic  Myconius,  a 
very  able  coadjutor  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the 
author  describes  the  state  of  religion  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  in  striking  terms.  "  The  passion  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  were  treated  as  a  bare  history, 
like  the  Odyssey  of  Homer :  concerning  faith,  by 
which  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer  and  eternal 
life  are  apprehended,  there  was  the  deepest  silence : 

*  Louis  Maimbourg,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote  celebrated  his« 
tories  of  Calvinism,  Lutheranism,  ArianUm,  &c.  &c» 
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them  by  tlicir  works.  What  sort  of 
cessary  for  this  end  was  distinctly 
the  works  prescribed  in  the  decalogu 
Xth  all  mankind,  but  such  as  enriched 
toortks.  Those  who  died  neglecting  t 
Mgned  to  hell,  ot  at  least  to  purgator 
Yedeemed  from  it  by  a  satisfaction  1 
themselves  or  by  their  proxies.  Tin 
nuuciation  of  the  Lord  s  prayer  and 
of  die  Virgin,  and  the  recitations  of 
nours,  constantly  engaged  those  wb 
be  religious.  An  incredible  mass  o 
observances  was  every  where  visible 
wickedness  was  practised,  under  the  e 
of  indulgences,  by  which  the  guilt  of 
easily  expiated.  The  preaching  of 
the  least  part  of  the  episcopal  mnct 
processions  employed  the  bishops  perj 
engaged  in  religious  exercises.  The  nu 
was  enormous,  and  their  lives  were  mc 
I  speak  of  those  whom  I  have  know 
of  Gothen,"  &c.  If  we  add  to  this  th 
Pellicanus,  another  of  Luther's  folio1 
Greek  Testament  could  not  be  proenri 
in  all  G*,rmsiriir+  "  who*  "i»-  *•»»  —*•*-*" 
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famous  schools  of  learning,  could  not  famish  a  single     cent. 

Eerson  capable  of  supporting  a  controversy  against      j^flm 
uther  on  the  foundation  of  Scripture.   And  scarcely  ""     ^" 
any  Christian  doctor  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
had  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.    The 
reader  may  find  it  useful  to  be  detained  a  little  longer 
in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  Christian  world 
•  at  the  time  of  Luther's  appearance.  The  observations 
.1  have  to  offer  for  this  purpose  shall  be  arranged 
under  four  distinct  heads ;  and  they  will,  I  trust,  assist 
us  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  fully  evince  that  the  difference  between 
,popery  and  protestantism  is  not  merely  verbal. 

1 .  The  popish  dodtrine  of  indulgences  was  then  in 
the  highest  reputation.  We  shall  be  in  no  danger  of 
misrepresenting  this  doctrine,  if  we  state  it  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of 
popery*.  The  church,  he  tells  us,  imposes  painful 
works  or  sufferings  on  offenders;  which,  being  dis- 
charged or  undergone  with  humility,  are  called 
•-satisfactions ;  and  when  regarding  the  fervor  of  the 
penitents,  or  other  good  works,  she  remits  some  part 
of  the  task,  this  is  called  "  an  indulgence. "  For  he 
pretends  that  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Christ  may 
be  applied  in  two  ways,  either  by  entire  remission, 
without  the  reservation  of  any  punishment,  or  by  the 
changing  of  a  greater  punishment  into  aless.  "  The 
first,  he  says,  is  done  in  baptism,  the  second  in  the 
case  of  sins  committed  after  baptism."  And  here 
he  gives  us  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
support  his  assertion,  namely,  "  The  power  to  grant 
indulgences  has  been  committed  to  the  church  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  use  of  them  is  beneficial  to 
salvation."  Those,  he  observes,  who  depart  this  life 
indebted  to  divine  justice  for  some  of  the  pains 
reserved,  must  suffer  them  in  another  life  in  the 
state  of  purgatory. 

*  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  matters  of  Controveisy. 
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diintly  more  than  sufficient  for  then 
what  is  strictly  true  of  the  Divine  S 
serted  also  of  saints,  namely,  that 
works  of  supererogation.  Thistreasur 
in  the  church,  under  the  conduct  of  th 
and  was  sold,  literally  sold  for  mont 
discretion,  to  those  who  were  able  am 
for  it;  and  few  were  found  willing  1 
course  of  a  severe  penance  of  unpleai 
when  they  could  afford  to  commute 
niary  payments.  The  popes,  and  u 
bishops  and  the  clergy,  particularly  t 
and  Franciscan  friars,  had  the  disposit 
sure ;  and  as  the  pontiffs  had  the  powe 
new  saints  at  their  own  will,  the  i 
growing;  and  so  long  as  the  system  i 
its  credit,  the  riches  of  their  church,  tl 
under  the  appearance  of  religion, 
without  a  shore.  No  impartial  ex  am  in 
records  will  say,  that  I  haveovercharg 
of  indulgences.  In  fact,  these  were 
of  the  last  stage  of  papal  depravity;  aJ 
evils  which  thev  encourao-ed.  were  nla 
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men  had  really  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  our  cent. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  salvation  was  obtained,  and  that  ^  XVI- 
God  "justifies  the  ungodly "  through  faith  alone, 
how  could  they  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  traffic 
of  indulgences?  In  whatever  manner  the  papist 
might  subtilize  and  divide,  he  was  compelled  by  his 
system  to  hold,  that  by  a  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  church,  either  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  or 
by  some  severer  mode,  pardon  was  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  not  sufficiently 
meritorious  for  this  end ;  in  other  words,  that  the 

Eft  of  God  is  not  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
)rd*.  And  in  fact,  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
whether  popes  themselves  or  their  ministers,  held 
out  to  the  people  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the 
inheritance  of  eternal  life  was  to  be  purchased  by 
indulgences.  Proofs  of  this  have  already  appeared 
in  the  course  of  this  History,  and  more  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  testimony  of  Sleidan,  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  dispassionate  historians,  to  the 
nature  of  indulgences,  well  deserves  to  be  tran- 
scribed in  this  place.  It  is  contained  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  excellent  history.  "  Pope  Leo  X.  making 
use  of  that  power,  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped  over  all  Christian  churches,  sent  abroad  into 
all  kingdoms  his  letters  and  bulls,  with  ample  pro- 
mises of  the  full  pardon  of  sins,  and  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  such  as  would  purchase  the  same  with 
money ! ! !"  Even  when  the  traffic  of  indulgences  was 
checked  by  the  pontiffs,  as  being  carried  on  in  too 
gross  a  manner,  no  clear  account  was  given  in  what 
the  abuse  consisted.  In  fine,  it  was  evident,  that  no 
reformation  could  take  place  through  the  medium  of 
qualifying  and  correcting  abuses  of  this  traffic.  The 
system  itself  was  wholly  impious,  and  the  right 
knowledge  of  justification  was  the  only  remedy 
adequate  to  the  evil.    This,  therefore,  the  reader  is 

*  See  Horn.  vi.  end. 
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of  Gospel -grace.  God  sent  a  plentiful 
he  refreshed  his  inheritance,  when  i 
Men  were  then  bound  fast  in  fetters 
whole  religion  was  one  enormous  mas 
Terrors  beset  them  on  every  side ;  ant 
purgatory  was  ever  teeming  with  ghos 
tions.  Persons  truly  serious,  and  st 
were  and  will  be,  because  there  ever  w 
a  true  church  on  earth,  were  so  cloi 
understandings  by  the  prevailing  corr 
hierarchy,  that  they  could  find  no  aco 
Jesus  Christ.  The  road  of  simple  fai 
on  the  divine  promises,  connected  aln 
humility,  and  always  productive  of 
grateful  obedience,  was  stopped  up  w: 
thorns.  No  certain  rest  could  be  af 
weary  mind,  and  a  state  of  doubt,  of  a 
and  anxiety,  was  recommended  by  the  ] 
What  a  joyful  doctrine  then  was  thi 
Gospel  of  remission  of  sins  through 
received  by  faith !  a  doctrine,  which  is 
found  every  where  in  the  Scriptures;  t 
tures  were  almost  unknown  amono-  the 
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peace  of  conscience ;  it  may  be  useful  towards  satis- 
fying his  scruples,  to  remind  such  a  character  of  a 
fourth  mark  of  corruption,  which  much  prevailed 
in  the  times  previous  to  the  Reformation.  This  is, 
the  predominance  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in 
Europe  at  that  period,  a  philosophy,  which  knew 
nothing  of  original  sin  and  native  depravity,  which 
allowed  nothing  to  be  criminal  but  certain  external 
flagitious  actions,  and  which  was  unacquainted  with 
the  idea  of  any  righteousness  of  grace,  imputed  to 
a  sinner.  How  many  in  this  age,  who  neither  know 
Hot  value  Aristotle,  do  yet  altogether  follow  his  self- 
righteous  notions  of  religion !  These  are  congenial 
to  our  fallen  nature,  and  are  incapable,  while  they 
prevail  in  the  mind,  of  administering  any  cure  to 
papal  bondage,  except  that  which  is  worse  than  the 
disease  itself.  They  tend  to  lead  men  into  the  depths 
of  Atheistic  profaneness.  But  the  person,  whom 
God  raised  up  particularly  at  this  time  to  instruct 
an  ignorant  world,  was  most  remarkably  eminent  for 
self-knowledge.  Only  characters  of  this  sort  are 
qualified  to  inform  mankind  in  subjects  of  the  last 
importance  towards  the  attainment  of  their  eternal 
happiness.  Luther  knew  himself;  and  he  knew 
also  the  scriptural  grounds  on  which  he  stood  in  his 
controversies  with  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  His  zeal 
was  disinterested,  his  courage  undaunted.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  had  once  erected  the  standard  of 
Truth,  he  continued  to  uphold  it  with  an  uncon- 
querable intrepidity,  which  merits  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
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died  m  the  year  i  .',(>.>  After  tlie  sh 
the  dominion  of  Pius  111.  who  ruled  tl 
than  a  year,  Julius  II.  was  elected  pt 
eumstance  attended  tins  election,  whi< 
be  recorded  *  as  a  memorable  indica 
times.  The  cardinals  agreed  upon  ot 
election,  and  obliged  the  new  pontiff 
tion  to  take  the  same  oath,  that  a  gt 
should  be  called  within  two  years, 
church.  The  effectof  this  measure, whi 
implied  the  consent  of  the  Christian 
necessity  of  a  reformation,  was  the  CO1 
But  nothing  good  was  to  be  expected  l 
man,  in  the  language  of  worldly  greatnc 
for  military  ambition.  By  his  intrigue 
of  Pisa  was  dissolved,  and  Julius  died: 
he  had  filled  the  Christian  world  wit 
confusion  by  his  violence  and  rapacity 
Leo  X."f  a  man  famous  for  the  en 
of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  deserved 
among   the    patrons  of  learned  men. 

''*  Seckendon*,  Vol.  I.  p.  3. 

t  This  orelate.  the  inn  nt  I  m*n<«  *\".  \* — -=*- 
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But  historical  veracity  can  scarcely  admit  any  cent. 
further  encomium  on  his  character.  He  was  a  Flo-  „  XVL  m 
rentine  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Medici,  and  charter 
inherited  the  elegant  taste  and  munificent  spirit  of  °  °* 
that  family.  He  was  elected  pope  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Though  refined  and 
humanized  by  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
extremely  abhorrent  from  the  savage  manners  of 
Alexander  and  of  Julius,  he  possessed  other  qualities 
no  less  inconsistent  than  theirs  with  the  character 
of  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  An  excessive 
magnificence,  a  voluptuous  indolence,  and  above 
all,  a  total  want  of  religious  principle,  rendered  him 
perhaps  more  strikingly  void  of  every  sacerdotal 
qualification  than  any  pontiffs  before  him.  He  has 
been  accused  of  open  infidelity  ;  but  the  proofs  are 
said  to  be  only  negative ;  certainly,  however,  he  at 
no  time  took  the  least  pains  to  discover  to  mankind, 
that  he  had  a  sincere  reverence  for  religion.  It  was 
during  the  pontificate  of  this  man,  that  Providence 
gave  the  severest  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  which  it  had  ever  received  since  the  days 
of  Gregory  II. 

Both  before  his  exaltation  and  after  it,  he  opposed 
with  dexterity  and  success  the  laudable  attempts  after 
a  reformation,  which  have  been  mentioned.  A  coun- 
cil called  by  this  pope,  and  held  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  was  directed  under  his  auspices  against  the 
determinations  of  the  council  of  Pisa.    Afterwards,  Appeal  of 
in  the  year  1517,  the  university  of  Paris,  renowned  J^^p^ 
at  that  time  through  Europe  for  learning  and  know-        in 
ledge,  appealed  from  its  decisions  to  a  future  general    1 5 1 7- 
council.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  these  transactions.     They  are  here  briefly  men- 
tioned in  a  general  way,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  natural  con- 
science had  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a  reformation, 
though  men  knew  not  the  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  proceed.     The  greatest  parsonages  of  the 


scandalous  practices  of  interested  'a 
ecclesiastical  rulers. 

No  reformer  had  ever  sn  opportu 

vourable  to  his  designs.     Such  was  tl 

the  existing  hierarchy,  that  they  miohl 

have  purposely  afforded  to  their  oPp, 

vantage  for  the  beginning  of  a  contest 

have  been  providentially  infatuated 

he  had  presided  almost  five  years,  ha 

himself  to  straits  by  his  prodigal  expen 

kinds    and  being  desirous  to  complete 

ot  St.  Peters  church,  began  at  Rome  1 

;•    cesser  Julius  II   after  his  example,  hat 

the  sale  ol  indulgences,  the  general  „a 

Maimbourg  describes  much  in  the  san 

has  been  done  in  the  foregoing  chapter 

published  throughout  the  Christian  woi 

freely  to  all,  who  would  pay  money  for 

of  St.  Pete,  s  church,  the  licence  of  eati 

cheese  in  the  time  of  Lent.  This  is  one 

ridiculous  circumstances  which  attendf 

diligence,,  and  it  is  grave,    re|atec]  fc 

historians.    The  promulgation  of  these 
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of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  His  name  was  cent. 
Albert,  a  man  who  at  that  very  time  held  two  arch-  XVL 
bishoprics,  namely,  those  of  Mentz  and  of  Magdeburg, 
and  who  himself  received  immense  profits  from  the 
sale.  Albert  delegated  the  office  to  John  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  inquisitor,  well  qualified  for  an  employ- 
ment of  this  kind.  He  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  cu*r*c\*t 
monk,  of  uncommon  impudence,  and  had  already  ol  TeUeL 
distinguished  himself  in  a  similar  transaction.  He 
had  proclaimed  indulgences  in  support  of  the  war 
against  the  Muscovites,  and  by  that  means  had  much 
enriched  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  undertaken 
that  war.  "  This  frontless  monk,"  says  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian*,  executed  this  iniquitous 
commission  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  inde- 
cency, and  fraud,  but  even  carried  his  impiety  so  far 
as  to  derogate  from  the  all-sufficient  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Myconius  assures 
us,  that  he  himself  heard  Tetzel  declaim  with  incre- 
dible effrontery,  concerning  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  pope  and  the  efficacy  of  indulgences.  The  people 
believed,  that  the  moment  any  person  had  paid  the 
money  for  the  indulgence,  he  became  certain  of  his 
salvation,  and  that  the  souls,  for  whom  the  indul- 
gences were  bought,  were  instantly  released  out  of 
purgatory.  So  Maimbourg  allows ;  and  if  the  people 
really  believed  the  current  doctrine  of  the  times, 
and  looked  on  the  preachers  of  indulgences  as  men 
worthy  of  credit,  they  must  have  believed  so.  We 
have  formerly  seen  popes  themselves  to  hold  this 
confident  language.  John  Tetzel  boasted,  that  he 
had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  his  indulgences, 
than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by  his 
preaching.  He  assured  the  purchasers  of  them,  that 
their  crimes,  however  enormous,  would  be  forgiven ; 
whence  it  became  almost  needless  for  him  to  bid 
them  dismiss  all  fears  concerning  their  salvation, 

*  Mo&beim. 


do  absolve  thee,  first,  from  all  ecclcsias 
in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  i 
then  from  all  the  sins,  transgressions, 
how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  ei 
m  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  chu: 
remit  to  thee  all  the  punishment  wh 
servest  in  purgatory  on  their  account ; 
thee  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  ch 
unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innoce 
ty  which  thou  possessedst  at  baptism  ; 
thou  diest,  the  gates  of  punishment  shall 
the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shal 
and  if  thou  shalt  not  die  at  present,  thi 
remain  in  full  force  when  thou  art  at 
death.     In  the  name  of  the  Father  an 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost*." — Such  was 
which  these  formulas  were  written.  Itii 
to  blame  the  abuses  committed  by  the  o 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  formulas ' 
papal  authority ;  neither  has  any  thing 
ever  been  asserted.     In  regard  to  the 
diligences  in  delivering  n 
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position  was  openly  made  to  the  practice  of  indul-  cent. 
gences.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  protestants  .  X^L 
have  not  unjustly  censured  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  in  this  respect.  Leo  is  declared  to 
have  granted,  immediately  and  without  hesitation  *, 
the  profits  of  the  indulgences  collected  in  Saxony 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  as  far  as  the  Baltic, 
to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  prince  Cibus,  by  way  of  gra- 
titude for  personal  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  the  family  of  the  Cibi.  The  indulgences  were 
farmed  to  the  best  bidders,  and  the  undertakers  em- 
ployed such  deputies  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  as  they 
thought  most  likely  to  promote  their  lucrative  views. 
The  inferior  officers  concerned  in  this  commerce 
were  daily  seen  f  in  public  houses,  enjoying  them- 
selves in  riot  and  voluptuousness :  In  fine,  whatever 
the  greatest  enemy  of  popery  could  have  wished, 
was  at  that  time  exhibited  with  the  most  undisguised 
impudence  and  temerity,  as  if  on  purpose  to  render 
that  wicked  ecclesiastical  system  infamous  before 
all  mankind. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  the  following 
anecdote  concerning  Tetzel,  the  audacious  vender 
of  the  papal  indulgences. 

When  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  at  Inspruck, 
he  was  so  offended  at  the  wickedness  and  impudence 
of  Tetzel,  who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  that 
he  condemned  him  to  death,  and  had  intended  to 
have  him  seized  and  put  into  a  bag,  and  flung  into 
the  river  (Enoponte  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
solicitations  of  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony;  who, 
fortunately  for  Tetzel,  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time  %. 

Burnet  informs  us,  that  the  scandalous  sale  of 
pardons  and  indulgences  had  by  no  means  so  com- 
pletely ceased  in  popish  countries  as  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted.     He  says,  that  in  Spain  and 

*  Mainibourg,  p.  11.        f  Id  p.  12.        J  Adam.  Melch. 


in  a  bale.  So  that  they  reckon  the  ' 
3,840,000.  These  bulls  are  imposed 
and  sold,  the  lowest  at  three  ryals,  a  li 
twenty-pence,  but  to  some  at  about  1 

of  our  money All  are  obliged  t 

Lent."  The  author  adds,  "  Beside.' 
given  of  this  in  the  cruising;  voyage, 
titular  attestation  of  it  by  Captain  Da 
Protestants  in  our  times  are  not.  suff 
Of  the  evils  from  which,  under  the  We 
a  great  part  of  Europe  has  been  deli' 
rational,  animated,  and  persevering 
Luther,  his  associates,  and  other  early 
Indulgences  were  granted  also  under  I 
of  Leo  X.  on  many  particular  occ 
consecrated  Host  had  been  lost  at  the 
at  Schiniedeberg  in  the  diocese  of  Mi 
sequence  of  which,  the  pastor  had  exc 
the  deacon  and  the  porter  of  the  chi 
men,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  tim 
culprits,  had,  however,  recourse  to  the 
Tetzel,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhoo 
furnished  them  with  a  diploma  of  ahsni 
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of  the  age,  and  also  the  power  of  superstitious  fears,     cent. 
with  which  the  consciences  of  men  were  then  dis-  .  xvlu 
tressed.     This  however  was  the  very  situation  of 
things,  which  opened  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel.     But  who  was  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
in  its  native  beauty  and   simplicity?     To  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  princes,  the  bishops,  and  the  learned  men 
of  the  times,  saw  all  this  scandalous  traffic  respecting 
the  pardon  of  sins ;  but  none  was  found  who  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge,  the  courage,  and  the  honesty 
necessary  to  detect  the  fraud,  and  to  lay  open  to 
mankind  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  at  length  an 
obscure  pastor  appeared,  who  alone  and  without 
help,  began  to  erect  the  standard  of  sound  religion. 
■No  man  who  believes  that,    "the  preparation  of 
€he  heart  is  from  the  Lotd,"  will  doubt  whether 
Martin  Luther,  in  this  great  undertaking,  was  moved 
•by  the  Spirit  of  God.     -This  extraordinary  person, 
at  that  time  an  Augustine  monk,  was  professor  or 
lecturer  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg  in  Saxony. 
That  academy  was  at  once  a  college  of  students  and 
a  society  of  monks.     Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of 
■Saxony,  ardently  desirous  of  promoting   literary 
■knowledge,  had  added  the  former  character  to  the 
latter,  and  always  showed  a  steady  regard  to  Luther, 
on  account  of  his  skill  and  industry  in  advancing 
the  reputation  of  that  infant  seminary  of  knowledge, 
which  then  was  very  low  and  abject  both  in  its  re- 
venues and  its  exterior  appearance.  Luther  preached  Luther 
also  from  time  to  time,  and  heard  confessions*.  i*J^fthe 
In  the  memorable  year  1517,  it  happened,  that  cer-     a.  d. 
tain  persons,  repeating  their  Confessions  before  him,    1517. 
and  owning  themselves  to  be  atrocious  offenders,  yet 
refused  to  comply  with   the   penances  which    he 
enjoined  them,  because  they  said  they  were  possessed 

*  Seckend,  p.  17. 


a  pile  of  wood  to  be  constructed  an 
(or  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  ink 
heretics.     Luther  was  at  that  time  01 
years  old,  vigorous  both  in  mind  an 
from  the  schools,  and  fervent  in  the  Sc: 
saw  crowds  flock  to  Wittemberg  and  tl 
ing  towns  to  purchase  indulgences,  ai 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  traffic,  3 
the  obvious  evils  with  which  it  must  be 
began  to  signify,  in  a  gentle  manner,  fn 
that  the  people  might  be  better  emp] 
running  from  place  to  place  to  proi 
gences.     So  cautiously  did  this  grea 
a  work,  the  consequence  of  which  he 
foresaw.     He  did  not  so  much  as  know 
who  were  the  receivers  of  the  money, 
this,  we  find  he  wrote  to  Albert,    ai 
Mentz,  who,  he  understood,  had  appoin 
this  employment,  but  with  whose  persoi 
in  the  gains  he  was  then  unacquainte 
him  to  withdraw  the  licence  of  Tetzel,  i 
ing  his  fears  of  the  evils  which  wouli 
sale  of  indulgences.     He  sent  him  like 
theses,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  for 
concerning  this  subject.  He  exnre«pil 
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of  the  growing  mischief,  or  the  precise  nature  of  its    cent. 
cause.     In  this  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  he  wrote      XVL 
also  to  other  bishops,  and  particularly  to  his  own 
diocesan  the  bishop  of  Bradenburg*,  with  whom 
he  was  a  particular  favourite. 

Nothing  can  be  more  orderly,  candid,  and  open, 
than  this  conduct  of  our  Reformer  f.  Zeal  and  cha- 
rity were  here  united  with  the  most  perfect  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  bishop  of  Branden- 
burg reverenced  the  integrity  of  Luther,  while  he 
was  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  he 
was  advancing.  "  You  will  oppose  the  church,"  he 
replied,  "  you  cannot  think  in  what  troubles  you  will 
involve  yourself ;  you  had  much  better  be  still  and 

auiek"  This  was  not  a  language  calculated  to  repress 
ie-  firm  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Saxon  monk ;  for, 
though  by  no  means  as  yet  a  competent  master  of 
the  points  in  debate,  he  saw  they  were  of  too  great 
magnitude  for  a  conscientious  pastor  to  pass  them 
by  unnoticed  :  He  knew  too  the  manners  of  lower 
life,  and  could  judge,  far  better  than  the  bishops  in 
general  could  do,  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  were  to  be  apprehended.     With  deliberate 
steadiness  he  ventured  therefore  to  persevere ;  and 
having  tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  concurrence  Lather 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  published  his  p^pro^si- 
Theses,  ninety-five  in  number ;  and  in  fifteen  days  t ion* against 
they  were  spread   throughout  Germany.      Their  cc?.ul8en" 

*  Seckend.  p.  16. 

t  D11  Pin,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  Roman  catholic  wri- 
ters, asserts  that  Luther's  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  own  order, 
led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  The  best  refu- 
tation of  this  calumny  is  to  be  derived  from  a  fair  statement 
of  facts.  It  has  been  said  likewise,  that  Staupitius,  the  vicar- 
general  of  Luther's  order  of  monks,  and  that  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  stimulated  Luther  to  commence  his  opposition.  But 
there  is  no  where  to  be  found  the  smallest  proof  of  these  asser- 
tions. The  love  of  truth  itself  appears  from  his  whole  conduct 
to  have  influenced  his  measures,  and  the  story  needs  only  to 
be  fairly  told,  in  order  to  convince  any  candid  person  that  this 
was  the  case. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 


spirit  to  attempt  so  p;reat  an  underta 
fame  which  I  had  acquired  was  by  nc 
able  to  my  mind  ;  because  1  had  thei 
concerning  the  nature  of  indulgences 
I  feared  that  the  task  was  beyond  ir 
capacity*." 

But  the  real  motives  of  Luther  will 
in  the  surest  manner  by  a  brief  revie 
ners  and  spirit  of  the  man,  previoni 

Binh  of       declarations  respecting  indulgences. 

Luther.  'Reformer  was  born  in  the  year  1483, 
'  „  *  *o1p»  belonging  to  "the  county  of  Mi 
4°3"  Ather  wrought  in  the  mines  of  Mai 
Were  at  that  time  very  famous ;  and, 
tf  bis  son  Martin  Luther,  removed 
tftctfttte  a  proprietor  in  the  mines,  disc 
•Offices  Acre,  and  was  esteemed  by  a! 
IMegrily.  iHe  gave  a  very  liberal  educ 
tin,  -who  %*s  remarkable  for  dutiful  1 
parents  in  general,  though  in  one  in 
mentioned  presently,  he  was  led  away 
stition'-of  the  times,  so  as  to  offend  r 
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bar ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  an     cent. 
accident #.   As  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  with  one  ;  xy!*  , 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  his  companion  was  sud- 
denly killed  by  lightning ;  and  Luther  himself  was 
*o  terrified,  partly  by  this  ivent,  and  partly  by  the 
horrid  noise  of  the  thunder,  that  while  his  mind  was 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  he  formed  the  sudden 
resolution  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  monastery  at  Erfurt.    His 
father,  a  man  of  plain,  but  sound  understanding, 
strongly  remonstrated.  The  son  as  strongly  pleaded 
what  he  considered  as  a  terrible  call  from  heaven,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  monastic  vow.  "  Take  care," 
replied  the  father,  "  that  you  are  not  ensnared  by 
a  delusion  of  the  devil."     But  the  mind  of  Martin  Lather 
was  determined ;  and  filial  disobedience,  in  such  ^n™^* 
a  case,  was  looked  on  as  a  virtue.     To  the  great     a.  d/ 
grief  and  mortification  of  his  father,  he  entered  the     1 50^ 
monastery  in  the  year  1505. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  he  owns,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  monastic  life  he  was  constantly  sad 
and  dejected  f ;  and  being  unable  to  give  peace  to 
his  mind,  he  at  length  opened  his  griefs  to  John 
Staupitius,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  monks  in 
Germany,  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  Frederic  the 
Wise,  and  consulted  by  him  particularly  in  things 
which  concerned  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
Staupitius  himself  appears  to  have  had  some  serious 
views  of  religion,  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  at  that 
time  very  uncommon.  After  Luther  had  explained 
to  him  the  uneasy  thoughts  with  which  he  was  bur- 
dened, "  You  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  how  useful 
and  necessary  this  trial  may  be  to  you ;  God  does  not 
thus  exercise  you  for  nothing ;  you  will  one  day  see 

•  Du  Pin. — Moreri. — Maimbourg. 

Some  authors  say,  that  Luther's  intimate  friend  was  found 
murdered  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself  was  so  terrified 
by  th*  thunder. 

t  Se*kend.,p.  19. 
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that  he  will  employ  you  as  his  servant  for  great  pur- 
poses." The  event  gave  ample  honour  to  the  saga- 
city of  Staupitius,  and  it  is  very  evident,  that  a  deep 
and  solid  conviction  of  sin,  leading  the  mind  to  the 
search  of  Scripture  truth,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  way  of  peace,  was  the  main  spring  of  Luther's 
whole  after-conduct ;  and  indeed  this  view  of  our 
Reformer  s  state  of  mind  furnishes  the  only  key  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  motives,  by  which  he  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  public  transactions.  Rash  and  pre- 
judiced writers,  of  the  popish  persuasion,  choose  to 
represent  him  as  having  been  under  the  dominion 
of  avarice  or  ambition ;  buttill  they  can  produce  some 
proofs  beyond  their  own  suspicions  or  bare  affirma- 
tions, all  such  slanderous  accusation  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  truth,  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from 
avarice  and  ambition :  the  fear  of  God  predominated 
to  a  very  high  degree  in  Luther's  mind  ;  and  a  nice 
sensibility  of  conscience,  attended  with  an  uncom- 
mon insight  into  the  depth  of  our  natural  depravity, 
allowed  him  no  rest.  As  yet  he  understood  not  the 
Scriptures;  nor  felt  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
understanding.  He  had  too  much  light  to  sit  down 
in  slothful  content  and  indifference,  and  too  little  to 
discern  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Gospel,  and  apply 
its  healing  promises  to  deep  convictions  of  sin  and 
misery.  He  remained  for  above  a  year  not  only  in 
constant  anxiety  and  suspense,  but  in  perpetual 
dread  and  alarm.  All  these  things  are  abundantly 
evident,  and  beyond  all  contradiction,  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

In  the  second  year  after  Luther  had  entered  into 
the  monastery,  he  accidentally  met  with  a  Latin  Bible 
in  the  library.  It  proved  to  him  a  treasure.  Then 
he  first  discovered,  that  there  were  more  scripture- 
passages  extant  than  those  which  were  read  to  the 
J)eople :  for  the  Scriptures  were  at  that  time  very 
it  tie  known  in  the  world.  In  reading  the  word  of 
God  with  prayer,  his  understanding  was  gradually 
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enlightened,  and  he  found  some  beams  of  evangelical  cent^ 
comfort  to  dart  into  his  soul.  The  same  year  he  was  ^  x?1'  A 
refreshed  in  his  sickness  by  the  discourse  of  an  old 
monk,  who  showed  him  that  remission  of  sins  was  to 
be  apprehended  by  faith  alone,  and  referred  him  to 
a  passage  in  Bernard's  sermon  on  the  annunciation, 
where  the  same  doctrine  was  taught.  With  incre- 
dible ardour  he  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  books  of  Augustine.  He 
was  at  length  regarded  as  the  most  ingenious  and 
learned  man  of  his  order  in  Germany.  But  the  soul 
of  Luther  was  constantly  panting  for  something 
very  different  from  secular  glory. 

He  was  ordained  in  the  year  1507,  and  in  the  Luther  wM 
next  year  was  called  to  the  professorship  at  Wit-  ordain«d» 
tembergby  Staupitius,  where  a  theatre  was  opened  A'  D* 
for  the  display  of  his  talents  both  as  a  teacher  of  phi-  l 5°7* 
losophy  and  as  a  popular  preacher.  He  excelled  in 
both  capacities.  Eloquent  by  nature,  and  powerful 
in  moving  the  affections,  acquainted  also  in  a  very 
uncommon  manner  with  the  elegancies  and  energy 
of  his  native  tongue,  he  became  the  wonder  of  his 
age.  These  things  are  allowed  very  liberally  by  his 
enemies* ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  ex- 
ercises, of  his  own  mind,  by  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  led  more  and  more 
into  Christian  truth,  would  naturally  add  a  strength 
to  his  oratory,  unattainable  by  those  who  speak  not 
from  the  heart.  Martin  Polichius,  a  doctor  of  law 
and  medicine,  exclaimed,  "This  monk  will  confound 
all  the  doctors,  will  exhibit  new  doctrine,  and  reform 
the  whole  Roman  church;  for  he  is  intent  on  reading 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  he 
depends  on  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ ;  this,  neither 
the  Philosophers  nor  the  Sophists  can  subvert."  He, 
who  spake  thus,  was  himself  looked  on  as  a  prodigy 
of  wisdom  ;  and,  I  suppose,  a  degree  of  discernment, 

*  rage  18,  Maimbourg.     Page  22,  Varillas, 
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foresaw  would  produce  a  revolution  : 
and  scholastic  religion  of  the  times.7 
seem  at  all  improbable,  that  if  Luthei 
merely  the  dictates  of  his  own  adven 
he  might  have  been  the  inventor  o 
theological  schemes  and  doctrines.  Bi 
to  fanciful  excursions  in  the  importai 
religion,  was  effectually  restrained  ai 
the  mind  of  our  Reformer,  by  his  profc 
for  the  written  word  :  moreover,  firoi 
trance  into  the  monastery,  he  appeal* 
taught  of  God,  and  to  have  been  led  n 
into  such  discoveries  of  native  deprav 
a  man  low  in  his  own  eyes,  and  d 
receive  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ 
»  In  the  year  1 5 1  o,  he  was  sent  to  I 
business,  which  related  to  his  own  mi 
this  he  discharged  with  so  much  abilit 
that  on  his  return  he  was  compelled 
general  to  assume  the  degree  of  doct 
He  writes,  that  he  did  this  with  great « 
entirely  from  obedience  to  his  superic 
indeed  for  a  man  to  sav  this :  but.  frna 
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of  the  profundity  of  his  learning  and  the  rectitude  of    cent. 
his  views  in  religion.     While  he  had  been  at  Home,  .  *^**  ^ 
he  had  discovered  something  of  the  singularity  of  his 
character,  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Italian  priests.  The  external  rites  of  religion,  which 
to  them  were  matter  of  political  formality,  with  him 
were  serious  exercises.     While  they  hurried  over 
their  exercises  of  the  mass,  he  performed  his  with  a 
solemnity  and  devotion  which  excited  their  ridicule, 
and  they  bad  him  to  repeat  them  with  more  rapidity. 
A  thoughtful  mind  like  his,  could  not  conceive  that  Luther 
religious  employments  should  be  discharged  with  d^Jot  of 
levity,  and  he  returned  to.  his  monastery  more  fully  Divinity, 
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convinced  than  ever,  that  Rome  was  not  the  scene, 
in  which  a  serious  pastor  could  properly  learn  the  x  5  *  2» 
rudiments  of  religion.  He  stydied  and  taught  the 
Scriptures  with  increasing  ardour  and  alacrity,  and 
after  he  had  been  created  a  doctor,  in  the  year  1512, 
he  expounded  the  Psalms  and  the  epistle  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  audience.  He 
studied  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages,  and 
highly  valued  the  philological  labours  pf  the  famous 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam?  the  repowned  reviver  of 
classical  literature;  and  while  he  concurred  with  that 
great  man  in  his  contempt  pf  monastic  trifles,  he  was 
intensely  studious  to  learn  better  and  more  scriptural 
notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  (hap  those  which 
Erasmus  90  ingenioqsly  satirized-  To  build  was, 
however,  found  much  more  arduous,  as  it  is  certainly 
a  far  more  important  work,  thai}  to  pull  down ;  and 
from  the  time  that  Luther  was  created  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  he  conscientiously  devoted  his  time  and  ta- 
lents to  the  sacred  office.  Already  he  was  suspected 
pf  heresy,  becasue  of  his  dislike  of  the  scholastic 
doctrines ;  and  he  was  induced,  both  from  the  natural 
soundness  pf  his  understanding,  and  from  the  spi- 
ritual exercises  of  his  own  heart,  to  reject  the 
Aristotelian  corruptions  of  theology,  and  to  study 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
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which  in  Christ  is  conferred  upon 
exuberance  of  gratuitous  liberality. 
themselves  to  work,  that  which  is  gooc 
they  may  have  a  confidence  of  standin 
adorned  with  virtues  and  merits,  whic. 
sible  attempt.  You,  my  friend,  user, 
same  opinion,  or  rather  this  same  mit 
I ;  but  now  I  am  fighting  against  the  e 
not  yet  prevailed." 

This  interesting  and  instructive  lettei 
what  was  the  religious  fame  of  our 
time.  He  had  received  the  grace  o1 
knew  the  true  and  only  way  of  salvat 
in  his  own  eyes  at  least,  he  was  weak 
fie  both  felt  and  preached  the  fundam 
Gospel,  before  he  appeared  in  the  fiel 
pery  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  absolutel 
into  a  secession,  such  was  his  modest 
peace  and  order,  and  so  little  had  he 
the  particular  corruptions  of  the  hierar 
would,  in  all  probabilty,  have  continue* 
an  obedient  son  of  the  Roman  church, 
lent  men  had  done  so  before  him  ;  beca 
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them  in  a  practical,  rather  than  a  theoretical  light,  cent. 
tad  was  thence  drawn  undesignedly  into  a  contest,  .  xyL  . 
the  effects  of  which  were  salutary  to  so  many  na- 
tions. Those,  who  apprehend  that  when  he  began 
the  contest,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  appear  not  to  have  known  the  order  and 
method,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  Saxon  Reformer 
was  conducted  into  religious  truth. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  by  Staupitius, 
subaltern  vicar;  by  which  office  he  was  authorized  to 
visit  about  forty  monasteries  in  Misnia  and  Thurin- 
gia.  Returning  to  Wittemberg  in  June,  he  wrote  to 
Spalatinus,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Elector, 
and  always  showed  himself  a  steady  friend  of  Luther, 
in  terms  which  expressed  the  frank  effusions  of  his 
own  heart,  on  a  review  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
country,  which  the  visitation  had  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  accurately  observing.  "  Many  things 
please  your  prince,  and  look  great  in  his  eyes,  which 
are  displeasing  to  God.  In  secular  wisdom,  I  confess 
that  he  is  of  all  men  most  knowing ;  but,  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  and  which  relate  to  the  salvation 
of  souls,  I  must  own  that  he  is  blind  sevenfold." 
This  was  the  true  character  of  Frederic,  at  that  time, 
though  justly  esteemed  the  wisest  prince  of  the  age ; 
and  tnough  he  was  sincerely  and  ingenuously  desir- 
ous of  promoting  religion  and  virtue.  In  fact,  his 
good  understanding  was  oppressed  with  a  heavy 
load  of  the  most  pitiable  superstitions.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  displeased  with  Luther  for  using 
freedom  of  speech  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  afterwards,  he  learnt  more  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Gospel,  though  by  very  slow  degrees. 

In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  Luther  commu-  Luther«s 
nicated  to  his  learned  friend  Spalatinus,  his  thoughts  character 
concerning  certain  of  the  fathers,  and  also  concern-  **$£. 
ing  Erasmus's  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  #. 

*  Lib.  I.  ep.  20.     See  also  the  Appendix,  Spalatinus. 
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This  memorable  epistle  deserves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  as  it  furnishes  judicious  and 
connected  observations  on  Augustine  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  on  the  fathers  both  who  preceded 
and  who  followed  then* ;  ar^d  as  it  likewise  suggests 
very  useful  reflections  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
theologians  in  different  periods,  from  the  days  of 
Cyprian  to  those  of  Luther  and  Erasmus. 

Luther,  to  Georg.  Sp^latinus: — "  That,  which 
strikes  my  mind  in  considering  Erasmus,  is  this;  In 
interpreting  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  works,  or,  of  the  law,  he  understands  by  these 
terms  ceremonial  observances  on  ly.  In  the  next 
place,  though  he  admits  the  doctrine  of  original  $iq, 
he  will  not  allow,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  it  in  the 
fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  Now,  if  he  had  care- 
fully read  Augustine's  Anti-Pelagian  tracts,  espe- 
cially his  account  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  of  the 
fuilt  of  sin  and  the  remission  of  it ;  and  had  observ^ 
ow  he  speaks  in  perfect  unison  with  the  best  of  t)*e 
fathers,  from  Cyprian  to  Ambrose,  he  might  have 
better  understood  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  also  have 
conceived  more  highly  of  Augustine  as  an  expositor, 
than  he  has  hitherto  done.  In  dissenting  from  Eras- 
mus's judgment  in  this  point,  I  must  frankly  declare, 
that  I  as  much  prefer  Augustipe's  expositions  ft> 
those  of  Jerome',  as  he  prefers  those  of  Jerome  to 
Augustine's.  I  am,  it  is  true,  an  Augustine  monk ; 
but  that  circumstance  has  no  influence  on  my  judg- 
ment ;  for  till  I  had  read  this  father's  works,  I  ^ad  not 
the  least  prejudice  in  his  favour.  But  I  see  t{iat  Je- 
rome studiously  endeavours  to  draw  every  thing  tp 
a  merely  historical  meaning  * ;  and,  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  where  he  expounds  the  Scriptures  as 
it  were  occasionally  or  accidentally,  as  in  his  epistles 
for  instance,  he  does  it  in  a  much  sounder  manner 

*  A  merely  historical  meaning.  A  mere  narration  of  (acta, 
as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  a  practical  application  to 
every  man's  conscience. 
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than  when  he  interprets  professedly  and  on  purpose. 
The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  by  no  means  con* 
fined  to  ceremonies ;  for,  though  it  includes  these,  it 
still  more  directly  respects  an  obedience  to  the  whole 
decalogue,  which  obedience,  when  it  takes  place  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  yet  has  not  Christ  for  its  founr 
dation,  though  it  may  produce  such  men  as  your 
Fabricius  s,  and  your  Regulus's,  that  is,  very  upright 
moralists  according  to  man's  judgment,  has  nothing 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  genuine  righteousness.     For 
men  are  not  made  truly  righteous,  as  Aristotle  sup- 
poses, by  performing  certain  actions  which  are  ex- 
ternally good, — for  they  may  still  be  counterfeit 
characters ; — but,  men  must  nave  righteous  prin- 
ciples in  the  first  place,  and  then  they  ^ill  not  fail 
to  perform  righteous  actions.     God  first  respects 
Abel,  and  then  his  offering  *.    I  beg  you  would  put 
Erasmus  in  mind  of  these  things.    In  so  doing,  you 
will  discharge  the  duties  both  of  a  friend  and  of 
a  Christian.    As  on  the  one  hand,  I  hope  and  wish 
that  he  may  be  celebrated  through  the  Christian 
world,  so  on  the  other  I  fear  many  may  be  induced, 
by  the  authority  of  his  name,  to  patronise  that  literal 
and  lifeless  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  into 
which  almost  all  commentators  have  fallen  since 
the  time  of  Augustine.  I  may  be  thought  presump- 
tuous and  perhaps  severe,  in  thus  criticising  many 
great  men :  my  apology  is,  that  I  feel  a  concern  for 
the  cause  of  true  theology,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  brethren." 

A  little  before  the  controversy  concerning  indul-  i*u» 
gences,  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  intreated  Staupi-  ^DresSe! 
tius  to  send  him  some  learned  and  worthy  preacher.  |**ore  ,he 
The  vicar-general,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  George, 
dispatched  Luther  with  strong  recommendations  to 
Dresden.     George  gave  him  an  order  to  preach  ; 
the  sum  of  Luther's  sermon  was  this  f  ;  That  np 

*  Gen.  iv.  t  Seek.  p.  23. 


uy  which  men,  trembling  under  the 

own  unwortlliness,  are  tempted  to  fly 

ought  to  be  our  sovereign  refuge. 

matron,  who  attended  the  palace^  and 

Luther,  was  asked  by  George  the  di 

howshelikedthediscourse.  "  Ishoul, 

she  said,   "  if  I  could  hear  such  an, 

The  duke,  in  much  anger,  replied,  ' 

a  large  sum  of  money,  that  a  sermo 

which  encourages  men  in  a  licentious 

had  never  been  preached."     And  he 

several  times.     Within  the  space  of 

lady  was  confined  in  bed  by  sickness  I 

died,  rejoicing  in  her  prospects  of 

fabricius   concludes   the    account    v 

"From  that  time  Luther  came  no  mor< 

That  capital  of  modern  Saxony  was  th 

dukedom  of  George,  who  proved  on 

virulent   enemies    of  Lutheranism. 

uncle  of  prince  Frederic  the  Wise.     I 

formalists  in  all  ages,  he  perversely 

the  doctrine  of  free  salvation  by  Jesus  I 

Luther  preached,  and  which  is  intent 

humble  and  repenting  souls  to  serve  Gi 

faith  and  cheerful  hope.    The  duke  c 
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render  the  doctrine  of  grace  delightful  and  salutary     gent. 
to  the  mind.  ^  *JL 

How  precious  this  doctrine  must  have  been  to  the 
mind  of  Luther  himself,  may  be  conceived  from  a 
well  authenticated  circumstance*,  which  evinces  the 
state  of  mental  bondage  in  which  he  had  been  held. 
Having  for  many  days  neglected,  through  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  studies,  to  recite  the  canonical  hours, 
he,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  decrees,  and  to. 
satisfy  his  conscience,  actually  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet,  and  recited  what  he  had  omitted 
with  punctilious  exactness,  and  with  such  severe, 
attention  and  abstinence,  as  reduced  his  strength 
exceedingly,  brought  on  nearly  a  total  want  of  sleep 
for  the  space  of  five  weeks,  and  almost  produced 
symptoms  of  a  weakened  intellect.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he,  who  at  length  found  relief 
and  liberty  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  should  be  zealous 
to  preach  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  f  ? 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  curioua  reader  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Luther, 
previous  to  his  assumption  of  that  public  character, 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  The  serious 
Christian  will  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  which,  by  preparatory  exercises 
of  soul,  had  directed  this  extraordinary  personage 
into  the  true  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  fitted  him  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
called.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  Saxon  reformer  was  not  induced  to  act  the 
part,  which  has  given  so  great  a  celebrity  to  his 
name,  from  motives  of  personal  malice,  or  of  am- 
bition, or  of  avarice,  but  purely  from  the  fear  of  God, 
from  a  conscientious  regard  to  evangelical  truth, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  344.     Bavar.         Seek.  p.  21. 

t  See  Appendix,  Luther,  for  a  further  account  of  Luther  by 
Melancthon. 


mention  mis,  oecause  some  mode 
appear  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  tl 
of  the  man,  have  rashly  represented 
of  contemptible  knowledge.  Butthi 
method  of  treating  many  great  men 
and  attainments  have  happened  t* 
connected  with  the  pursuits  and  di: 
eighteenth  century ;  and  till  readers  1< 
of  so  much  candour,  as  may  dispos 
equitable  allowances  for  the  taste 
which  men  of  great  abilities  and  gr> 
ments  have  made  their  appearance, 
authors  will  always  find  admirers, 
ticular,  relative  to  our  illustrious  Ri 
That  his  life  is  allowed  to  be  witho 
fact,  the  Romanists,  for  the  purpos 
the  spirit  of  censure,  are  obliged  to 
to  surmises,  for  want  of  realities, 
much  out  of  humour  with  a  person,  i 
ture  to  ascribe  his  very  best  actions  1 
But  the  slanderous  representations  ol 
never  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  o 
cuments.  The  writers  alluded  to  ma 
T.lltlWc  rr.r,A„M    ;<■  I™* .„j  t 
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character  which  he  so  much  admires.  Besides  the 
incessant  ebullitions  of  native  depravity,  in  the  con- 
fession of  which  no  man  was  ever  more  earnest  than 
Luther,  all  real  Christians,  the  most  eminent  saints 
not  excepted,  have  their  infirmities,  and  their  faults, 
which  cost  them  much  inward  pain  and  sorrow; 
yet,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  judging 
of  true  followers  of  Christ,  by  whatever  name  wte 
may  choose  to  call  either  their  defective  attainments 
or  their  positive  blemishes,  no  fault,  no  imperfection, 
no  falling  short  of  the  "  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus^' 
can  be  allowed,  but  what  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  sincerity  of  heart.  The  very  candid  and  accu- 
rate memorialist  Seckendorf,  who  is  so  useful  to  my 
researches,  defies  all  the  adversaries  of  Luther  to  fix 
any  just  censure  on  his  character,  except  what  foay 
be  ranked  under  two  heads,  namely,  a  disposition 
to  anger,  and  an  indulgence  in  jesting.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  Saxon  Reformer  was  of  a  choleric  temper, 
and  he  too  often  gave  way  to  this  constitutional  evil, 
as  he  himself  bitterly  laments.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  he  also  too  much  encouraged  his  natural 
propensity  to  facetiousness.  The  monks  of  his  time 
were,  in  general,  guilty  of  the  like  fault,  and  often 
to  so  great  a  degree,  as  very  improperly  to  mix 
scurrilities  with  sacred  subjects.  Moreover,  the 
vices  and  the  follies  of  those,  whom  Luther  opposed, 
afforded  a  strong  temptation  both  to  a  spirit  of  anger 
and  of  ridicule.  For,  however  severe  he  may  be 
thought  in  many  of  his  invectives,  we  are  compelled 
by  unquestionable  evidence  to  confess,  that  his 
keenest  satirical  pieces  never  reached  the  demerits 
of  those  who  ruled  the  church  in  that  age.  But,  after 
all  that  can  be  said  in  mitigation,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  a  reformer  ought  to  have  considered  not  so 
tnuch  what  they  deserved,  as  what  became  the 
character  he  had  to  support ;  namely,  that  6f  a 
serious  Christian,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  God, 
displeased  with  the  vices  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and 


form  the  darkest  shades  in  his  wri 
all  other  respects,  are  truly  admiral* 
but  feel  both  some  surprise  and  i 
great  and  good  man  should  have  fa 
siderable  a  degree,  to  imitate  his  f: 
An  uniform  spirit  of  meekness  is 
cellence  which  adorns  the  page  of  1 
The  defects,  which  we  have  ment 
considerable  to  be  passed  overinsiler 
now  discharged  the  duty  of  an  imp 
we  leave  it  to  the  judicious  reader 
preciate  their  just  operation  in  lesse; 
and  veneration  for  this  extraordinary 
contemplating  the  other  qualities  ai 
of  our  Reformer,  we  have  no  hesitat 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more  bla 
a  more  excellent  character.  No 
Apostles  days  had  penetrated  into  th1 
with  such  singular  felicity.  He  waJ 
a  greatness  of  soul  far  beyond  the  ■ 
men  ;  Dangerous  gift  in  a  fallen  cri 
through  divine  grace,  that  he  was  enf 
and  persevere  in  a  conduct  the  ji 
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ception,  with  a  zeal  and  an  imagination,  which  never  cent. 
remitted  their  ardour  for  a  single  moment,  he  was  XVI* 
most  perfectly  free  from  enthusiasm ;  and  with  a 
great  capacity  and  unparalled  intrepidity,  he  seems 
to  have  been  devoid  of  ambition,  and  contented 
to  live  all  his  days  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
Only  the  Wise  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  the 
glory  of  his  own  name,  and  for  the  revival  of  trjie 
religion  in  Europe,  by  the  effectual  operation  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  could  have  produced,  at  the  season 
when  most  wanted,  so  faithful  a  champion,  and 
possessed  of  so  much  vigour  of  intellect,  of  so 
daring  a  spirit,  and  of  so  truly  humble  and  Christian- 
like a  temper. 

Such  was  the  illustrious  Luther,  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  Divine  Providence  to  enter  the  lists, 
alone  and  without  one  assured  ally,  against  the  hosts 
of  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter,  who  was 
then  domineering  over  the  Christian  world  in  all  his 
grandeur  and  plenitude  of  power. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  laying  before 
the  reader  several  concise  testimonies  to  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  Luther,  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  popish  authors,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any 
partiality  towards  the  man,  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  a  detestable  heretic.  To 
transcribe  the  various  encomiums  which  have  been 
written  on  this  celebrated  character  by  his  friends  and 
admirers,  by  protestant  authors,  and  by  historians 
in  general,  would  be  an  endless  labour. 

The  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  in  his  History  of  Luther-  Mdm- 
anism,   records  many   particulars   respecting  the  ^UJJcter 
learning  and  abilities  of  this  celebrated  heretic,  as  ofLotbcr. 
he  call  nim,  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

"  He  possessed  a  quick  and  penetrating  genius  : 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and  frequently 
so  absorbed  in  them  as  to  abstain  from  meat  for 
wh*le  days  together.  He  acquired  great  knowledge 
of  languages  and  of  the  fathers.  He  was  remarkably 
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lui;  <jaM.\  in  m.s  breast  was  louget 
for  pride  and  presumption  :  hence  hi 
contempt  of  whatever  opposed  his  I 
his  brutal  treatment  of  kings,  emp€ 
and  of  every  thing  in  the  world  that 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Passionate,  re 
mineering,  he  was  continually  admin 
himself  by  venting  novel  doctrines, 
casion  could  be  induced  to  retract  w! 
advanced.  He  maintained  that  Ari 
Aquinas,  Scorus,  Bonaventura,  ai 
undermined  the  foundations  of  true  1 
of  Christian  Theology  ;  and  heende: 
up  a  system  of  his  own,  upon  the 
very  great  geniuses.  This  is  an  e: 
Martin  Luther,  of  whom  it  may  be  t 
■was  in  the  man  a  great  mixture  bol 
of  bad  qualities  :  the  bad  prcdom 
was  abundantly  more  corrupt  in  his 
sentiments,  than  in  his  life  and  man 
always  reckoned  to  live  sufficiently  1 
he  remained  in  the  monastery,  and  ti 
ruined  all  his  good  qualities  by  his  I 
Varillas,  a  celebrated  French  hi 
5  diffuse  history  of  various  heresies,  sr 
in  tV.fi  f«n — : """  ■     ' 
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him  in  the  art  of  speaking.  He  was  a  most  perfect  cent. 
master  of  eloquence.  He  had  completely  dis-  XVI# 
covered  where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  knew  how  to 
render  his  attacks  successful.  However  various  or 
discordant  might  be  the  passions  of  his  audience,  he 
could  manage  them  to  his  own  purposes ;  for  he  pre- 
sently saw  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  ;  and  even 
if  the  subject  was  too  difficult  for  much  argument, 
he  carried  his  point  by  popular  illustration  and  the 
use  of  figures.  In  ordinary  conversations,  he  dis- 
played the  same  power  over  the  affections,  which  he 
had  so  often  demonstrated  in  the  professorial  chair 
and  the  pulpit.  He  rarely  attempted  to  convince  ; 
his  method  was  to  inflame  men's  passions,  and  after- 
wards gradually  to  insinuate  bis  opinions.  No  man, 
either  of  his  own  time  or  since,  spoke  or  wrote  the 
German  language,  or  understood  its  niceties,  better 
than  Luther.  Often,  when  he  had  made  his  first 
impression  by  bold  strokes  of  eloquence,  or  by  a 
bewitching  pleasantry  of  conversation,  he  completed 
his  triumphs  by  the  elegance  of  his  German  style. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  rude,  satirical,  ambitious, 
and  ungrateful.  Disposed  to  anger  on  the  slightest 
occasions,  and  for  the  most  part  implacable.  He 
was  much  addicted  to  excesses  at  the  table,  and  was 
capable  of  the  usual  concomitant  vices ;  though 
his  monastic  life  deprived  him  almost  entirely  of 
opportunities  of  indulging  himself  in  them." 

No  remarks  need  be  made  on  these  entertaining 
descriptions  of  Luther.  The  surmises  and  the  ex- 
aggeration they  contain,  are  sufficiently  obvious : 
the  reader  will  easily  separate  them  from  the  truth, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  how  much  the 
account,  which  we  have  given  of  our  Reformer,  is 
corroborated  by  these  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

Moreri,   in   his  Historical   Miscellany,  says   of  Mortri's 
Luther,  "  This  heresiarch  gloried  in  his  apostacy,  LuUi°«"!°f 
and  in  the  lamentable  schism  of  the  church,  and 
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narch  in  so  insolent  ;i  manner,  that  i 
see  from  this  single  instance,  that  a  i 
temper  could  not  he  under  the  infl 
Spirit  of  God.  Besides,  he  publishs 
book  against  the  bishops  ;  and  bad  the 

TO  OPPOSE  THE  POPe's   BULL,   in  wbj 

was  excommunicated." 

As  my  chief  object  in  giving  these 
satisfy  the  reader,  from  the  testimon 
enemies,  of  his  great  learning  and  tale 
myself  with  quoting  briefly  the  subs 
has  been  repeatedly  and  distinctly  co 
most  noted  Roman  catholic  writers, 
these  poiuta;  and  I  entirely  omit  ma 
falsehoods,  which  have  been  inventec 
advocates  for  the  papal  system,  witht 
faming  the  character  of  our  Reformer, 
mishes  have  been  mentioned  above, 
the  incomparable  Seckendorf,andthei 
defender  of  protestants  or  of  protestai 
undertake  to  defend. 

Those,  who  wish  to  see  a  full  accou 
confutation,  of  the  idle  inventions  at 
falsehoods  here  alluded  to,  mayconsu 
tage,  the  celebrated  Historical  and 
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many  falsehoods  which  have  been  published  respect-  cent. 
ing  Luther.  No  regard  has  been  paid,  in  this  point,  .  X^L 
to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  slandering.  And  yet  the 
authors  of  them  have  assumed  all  the  confidence  of 
those  who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will  implicitly 
espouse  their  stories,  be  they  ever  so  absurd.  They 
accuse  him  of  having  confessed  that  he  had  strug- 
gled for  ten  years  together  with  his  conscience,  and 
at  last  had  become  perfectly  master  of  it,  and  fallen 
into  atheism*  They  impudently  maintain,  that  he 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  charge 
him  with  having  gross  and  carnal  ideas  of  heaven, 
and  with  composing  hymns  in  honour  of  drunken- 
ness. Most  of  these  calumnies  are  grounded  upon 
some  words  in  a  certain  book  published  by  Luther's 
friends,  to  which  his  adversaries  give  a  horrid  mean- 
ing, and  very  different  from  this  ecclesiastic's  real 
thoughts.  His  greatest  enemies  could  not  deny, 
that  he  had  eminent  qualities ;  and  history  affords 
nothing  more  surprising  than  his  exploits.  For  a 
simple  monk  to  give  so  rude  a  shock  to  popery,  is 
what  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire.  He  had  made 
great  progress  in  scholastic  learning,  yet  no  one  fell 
so  foul  upon  the  method  of  philosophizing  at  that 
time,  nor  was  any  man  more  vehemently  bent 
against  the  great  Aristotle." 

The  same  author  produces  the  following  remark- 
able citation  from  a  noted  French  writer,  who  was 
one  of  Luther's  slanderers*.  "  Luther  was  a  per- 
fect atheist.  His  own  disciple,  Dr.  Aurifaber,  de- 
poses, as  an  ear-witness,  that  he  heard  Luther  him* 
self  say  in  the  pulpit,  he  thanked  God  he  felt  no 
longer  any  disturbance  of  his  conscience,  and  that 
he  began  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  Gospel  among 
his  disciples.  "  Nam  post  revelatum  Evangelium 
meuro,"  said  he,  "  Virtus  est  occisa,  justitia  oppres- 
sa,  temperantia  ligata,  Veritas  lacerata,  fides  clauda, 

*  Monsr  Garasse. 


ujiiuwirig  excellent  observation  :  " 
to  observe  here,  that  all  this  is  to  1: 
the  rules  of  contraries  ;  the  thing  s 
and  I  am  certain  there  is  no  hones 
religion  he  is  of,  but  will  detest  or  | 
gance  of  such  a  slanderer."  It  is  i 
bable,  but  Luther  might  use,  in  his 
words  here  brought  against  him  in  ai 
it  necessary  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  w 
of  eloquence,  and  to  make  his  mi 
should  even  have  used  the  words,  ■ 

MINE  ENEMIES  CRIED  OUT,  &C. 

more  obvious  than  the  sense  of  the  ci 
stands.  "  After  my  way  of  expoun 
became  known,"'  says  Luther*,  the* 

ENEMIES  CKIED  OUT,    "  virtue   IS  B 

oppressed,"  and  so  on  ;  and  we  an 
how  an  omission,  which  is  quite  • 
vehement  harangues,  whatever  be 
spoken,  could  possibly  be  made,  by 
man,  the  occasion  of  so  much  calumn 
ever,  will  wonder  less,  who  have  b« 
to  observe,  how  frequently  it  happe 
that  sound  and  zealous  preachers  of 
misrepresented  and  reviled,  as  tho 
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talents  from  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries,  or  at     cent. 
least  from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  have  shown  no   <^XVI- 
particular  predilection  for  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.    It  would  be  with  much  pain  and  reluctance, 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  place  the  famous 
Erasmus  among  either  of  these  classes.     His  great 
learning,  his  elegant  taste,  and  his  acute  under- 
standing, are  all  unquestionable  ;  neither  is  there 
any  doubt  how  very  serviceable  his  writings  proved 
in  preparing  men's  minds  to  approve  the  bolder 
and  more  decisive  measures  of  Luther  *.    But  still, 
in  my  judgment,  the  proofs  of  his  love  of  ease,  of 
fame,  and  of  the  esteem  of  persons  of  rank  and 
consequence,  are  far  more  numerous,  than    any 
examples  which  can  be  produced  of  his  sincere 
regard  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
of  the   evangelical    humility    of  his   own   mind. 
Though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  delineate 
accurately  the  character  of  this  sort,  his  observations, 
nevertheless,  on  the   great  men  and  great  trans- 
actions of  his  own  times,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable. 
Moreover,  as  Erasmus  at  no  time,  I  believe,  was 
very  fond  of  Luther,  and  as  they  very  much  opposed 
and  controverted  each  other's  opinions,  the  judg- 
ment of  this  illustrious  scholar  respecting  the  great 
Saxon  Reformer,  may  be  laid  before  the  reader  in 
this  place  with  much  propriety.     Indeed  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  the  more  important  and  also 
suitable  to  be  cited  here,  because,  first,  they  deci- 
sively prove  the  abilities  of  Luther  ;  and,  secondly, 
they  contain  many  facts  and  circumstances,  which 
demonstrate  the  knowledge,  learning,  and  integrity 
of  our  Reformer ;  and  lastly,  they  very  materially 
corroborate  the  preceding  account  of  the  state  of 
the  religious  world    in  general,  when  this  extra- 
ordinary man  began  his  opposition  to  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

*  Seep.  288  of  this  Vol. 
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in  wliich  he  was  then  engaged  ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  spoke  out,  "  Tliat  . 
ments  were  true,  but  that  he  wishei 
mildness  in  his  manner."  In  anothei 
"  The  cause  of  Luther  is  inviduous, 
once  attacks  the  bellies  of  the  monk 
dem  of  the  popef."  In  various  oth 
particularly,  in  one  written  to  cardii 
in  the  year  1520,  Erasmus  opens  h 
concerning  Luther  and  his  proceed 
knowledges  that  he  possessed  great  n 
and  that  he  had  a  genius  particuU 
the  explanation  of  different  points  of 
for  re-kindling  the  sparks  of  genuil 
doctrine,  which  were  almost  extinj 
trifling  subtilties  of  the  schools.  He 
of  the  very  best  character,  of  the  sou 
and  of  the  most  religious  principle 
pleased  with  Luther's  books  ;  furtke: 
portion  as  any  person  was  remarkab 
morals  and  Gospel  purity,  he  had  the 
to  Luther's  sentiments.  "  Besides,"  « 
of  the  man  is  extolled,  even  by  tho 
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Erasmus  declares,  that  he  had  endeavoured,  to  the  cent. 
utmost  of  his  power,  to  hinder  Luther  from  being 
oppressed  by  a  faction  of  raging  zealots.  It  grieved 
him  that  a  man  of  such  fine  parts  should  be 
rendered  desperate  by  the  mad  cries  and  bellowings 
of  the  monks.  We  ought,  continued  this  sagacious 
writer,  u  to  take  notice  of  the  source  and  spring 
of  all  this  evil.  The  world  was  burthened  with 
human  inventions  in  the  business  of  religion,  loaded 
with  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and 
oppressed  with  the  tyranny  of  the  monks  and  beg- 
ging friars.  I  do  not  condemn  them  all,  but  many 
of  them  are  so  mad,  that  for  the  sake  of  interest 
and  rule,  they  hamper  the  consciences  of  men  on 
purpose.  They  lay  aside  Christ  and  modesty,  they 
preach  nothing  but  their  own  innovations,  and  often- 
times scandalous  doctrines.  They  speak  of  indul- 
gences after  such  a  manner,  as  is  insupportable  even 
to  the  laity.  By  these  and  such  like  methods,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  is  dwindled  to  nothing  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  matters  becoming  continually 
worse,  the  little  spark  of  Christian  piety,  by  which 
the  stifled  spirit  of  charity  might  be  re-kindled,  will 
be  entirely  quenched.  The  chief  parts  of  religion 
are  lost  in  ceremonies  more  than  judicial.  Good 
men  lament  and  weep  for  these  things ;  and  even 
divines,  who  are  not  monks,  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  them,  as  also  some  of  the  monks  in  their  private 
conversations.  These  things,  I  believe,  first  put 
Luther  upon  the  dangerous  work  of  opposing  some 
of  the  most  intolerable  and  shameless  abuses.  For 
what  can  we  think  otherwise  of  a  person,  who  neither 
aims  at  worldly  honour  nor  riches  ?  I  do  not  now 
consider  the  charges  which  they  bring  against  th$ 
man  ;  I  speak  only  of  the  apparent  grounds  of  their 
animosity  towards  him.  Luther  had  the  boldness 
to  call  in  question  the  good  of  indulgences ;  but 
others  had  first  spoken  too  much  and  too  boldly  for 
them.     Luther  has  dared  to  speak  indecently  of  the 


men  upon  tli-.it  head.  He  dared  ti 
elusions  of  the  schools  in  part;  bu 
too  much  to  them,  and  yet  disagre 
well  as  he,  altering  them  often,  i 
new  notions  in  the  place  of  those 
It  was  matter  of  grief  to  pious  mind 
nothing  said  in  the  schools  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that,  in  the  sermons,  li 
made  of  Christ,  but  much  of  pa] 
of  the  opinions  of  recent  writer 
written  a  great  deal  that  relishes  mor 
than  irreligion.  Hut  the  greatest 
given,  is,  his  want  of  respect  to  Tl 
his  lessening  of  the  profits  of  in 
despising  of  the  Mendicant  friars: 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  doctrines  of  t 
opposing  of  the  sophistries  of  dispu 
are  intolerable  heresies  *." 

The  reader,  in  this  last  instance, 
him  a  witness,  perfecdy  competent 
many  of  the  points,  which,  usually 
for  much  controversy  between  papii 
tants ;  and,  as  we  trust,  the  true  cl 
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CENT. 
XVI. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY  CONCERN- 
ING INDULGENCES,  TILL  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  THE  CONFERENCES  BETWEEN  LUTHER 
AND  CAJETAN. 

Te  t  z  e  l,  the  Dominican,  alarmed  at  the  publication  Tetxc| 
of  Luther's  Theses,  opposed  to  them  one  hundred  ■"•■pit 
and   six    propositions,  in  which  he   attempted  to  LuS^r 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  Augustine  monk ;  and  obje^^ 
not  content  with  this,  by  virtue  of  his  inquisitorial  gence*" 
authority,  he  also  directed  Luther's  compositions 
to   be  burnt.      It    appears    from    very   authentic 
documents  *,  that  this  shameless  monk  was  an  ex* 

Eerienced  veteran  in  the  traffic  of  indulgences.  He  ^.  d. 
imself,  in  the  year  1507,  that  is,  ten  years  before  *5°7- 
the  present  dispute  with  Luther,  had  collected  at 
Friberg  two  thousand  florins  in  the  space  of  two 
days  by  the  iniquitous  sale  of  that  article.  The  sale 
of  indulgences,  therefore,  was  no  new  thing  in  the 
papal  system ;  and  the  instance  before  us  proves, 
that,  occasionally  at  least,  the  scandalous  practice 
might  be  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  relief  to  the  indignant  mind,  to  find  that 
ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  some  few  examples 
of  pious  Christians  with  enlightened  understanding, 
who  had  bravely  withstood  the  growing  corruption. 
To  mention  one :  John,  bishop  of  M isnia,  had  effec- 
tually discharged  from  his  own  diocese  the  popish 
proclaimers  of  indulgences,  who,  like  merchants,  had 
been  vending  everywhere  their  certificates  of  pardon 
of  sins,  as  if  they  were  an  ordinary  commodity  f- 
He  had  blamed  the  people  for  foolishly  putting  their 

*  Moller.  Cron.  Fribergen.        f  Chytr.  Lib.  II. 


Notwithstanding  this,  and  every  otl 
remonstrance,  the  Dominican  conim 
vered  in  the  traffic  with  augmented  ii 
much  incensed  the  minds  of  Luthe 
Wittemberg,  that  they  ventured,  by 
tion,  to  burn  publicly  his  Proposition 

•  "  A  soul,"  said  Telzel  in  bis  Thesis,  "  ini 
ibe  very  moments,  in  which  the  money  is  ci 
'Die  man,  who  buys  off  his  own  sins  by  indulg 
than  he  who  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  unless 
necessity."  Other  eMraordinary  assertions  an 
in  his  tracts,  which  demonstrate  the  protestai 
misrepresented  the  controversy  before  us.  Si 
two  sentences  mote.  "  The  ministers  oftheel 
declare  men's  sins  forgiven,  but  do  really  pan 
of  the  sacraments,  and  by  the  power  of  tie 
impose  a  punishment  to  be  suffered  after 
better  to  send  a  penitent  with  a.  small  penance  ii 
bv  refusing  him  absolution  to  send  him  into  he 
Seek.  Lib!  I. 

t  When  Tetzel  was  at  Leipaic,  and  had  i 
great  deal  of  money  from  all  ranks  of  people, 
suspected  the  imposture,  put  this  question  tc 
grant  absolution  for  a  sin,  which  a  man  shall 
in  future?"  "  Yes,"  replied  ihe  froutless  couir 
condition  that  the  proper  sum  of  money  be  ac 
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as  they  were  called,  with  every  mark  of  disappro-     cent. 
bation  and  ignominy.    Luther  was  much  grieved  at  »  xyL  * 
this  rash  action ;  and  finding  himself  to  be  accused 
of  instigating  his  followers  to  commit  it,  writes  thus, 
to  a  friend.     "  I  wonder,  you  could  believe,  that  I 
was  the  author  of  the  deed.     Think  you  that  I  am 
so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  to  stigmatize,  in 
such  a  manner,  a  person  in  so  high  an  office  ?  I  know 
better  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  and 
have  more  regard  to  my  own  character,  both  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  theologian,  than  to  act  so."     There 
were  also  persons,  who,  pretending  to  be  in  possession 
of  court  intrigues,  were  fond  of  circulating  the  report, 
that  Luther  had  published  his  theses  by  the  secret 
instigations  of  the  elector  Frederic.     Luther,  with 
great  concern,  takes  notice  of  this  false  surmise*    In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Spalatinus,  he  thus  expresses 
his  feelings :  u  I  am  heartily  vexed  at  the  scanda- 
lous report,  which  is  diffused  with  much  malignity, 
namely,  that  in  all  I  do,  I  am  only  the  engine  of 
our  illustrious  prince,  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz.     What  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do  on  the  occasion?     Shall  I  open  the 
matter  to  the  elector  ?     I  am  extremely  concerned, 
that  the  prince  should  be  suspected  on  my  account, 
and  1  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  the  origin 
of  contention  among  persons  of  so  great  dignity." 

Luther  also  published  a  sermon,  preached  against  ?T^\^% 
indulgences,  which  Tetzel  answered;  and  this  pro-  against  in- 
duced a  reply  from  Luther.     About  the  same  time,    u  fBBCe 
Henry  duke  of  Brunswic,  who  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished among  the  most  active  enemies  of  Lu~ 
theranism,  appeared  in  the  contest;  and  in  a  public 
writing  accused  Frederic   of  secretly  supporting 
Luther.     The  well  known  character  of  the  elector, 

of  the  dignity  of  history;  but  it  is  recorded  by  the  cautious 
Seckendorf,  and  may  serve  to  shew  the  almost  incredible  lengths 
to  which  the  popish  agents  proceeded  in  the  detestable  traffic  so 
clearly  laid  open  by  this  anecdote. 
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Cu£P*  f°r  caution  and  prudence,  seems  however  to  for* 
— v — '  prevented  the  report  from  gsmmg  much  credit 
This  prince  took  extraordinary  care  not  to  involve 
himself  unnecessarily  in  the  concerns  of  lather. 
Our  intrepid  Reformer,  in  all  his  opposition  to  Tetzel, 
most  certainly  had  no  colleague  or  assistant;  and 
he  himself  declared,  that  he  never  had  converged 
with  the  elector  Frederic  in  his  whole  life. 

Luther  never  did  things  by  halves.   Accordingly, 
as  the  affair  of  selling  indulgences  had  laid  m 
hold  of  his  mind,  he  could  neither  quiet  his  un- 
easiness, nor  smother  his  indignation.  He  still  con* 
tinued  to  preach  and  to  write  on  the  same  subject, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1517.     In  the  next  year  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  courteously  received 
by  Wolfgang,  the  brother  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  was  the  scholar  of  Ecolampadius,  a  name, 
afterwards  renowned  among  the  reformers.   Luther 
had  been  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  go  to  Heidel- 
berg, on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed.     But,  as  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Augustinian  monks  had  been  called  at  that  place, 
he  thought  it  right  to  obey  his  superiors,  whatever 
might  be  the  event     The  official  business  of  the 
assembly  was  of  no  great  moment ;  and  therefore 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  zealous  and  active 
spirit  of  Luther  was  not  content  with  barely  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  order.     A  providential 
opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  divine  truth, 
and  it  behoved  him  not  to  neglect  it     While, 
"therefore,  he  remained  at  this  place,  he  wrote  some 
propositions,  in  which  he  opposed  the  prevailing 
notions  *  concerning  justification,  faith,  and  works. 
His  capital  object  in  them  was  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  before  God,  by  faith,  and 
not  by  our  works  and  deservings.     The  theses  or 
positions  Which  he  intended  to  defend,  were  publicly 

*  Seckend.  29.  from  a  M.S.  Hist,  of  the  Palatine  Chnrrchci 
by  Altingius. 
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exposed  to  view  in  Writing,  according  to  custom  ;  cent. 
and  he  called  upon  Leonard  Bejar,  a  monk  of  the  XVL 
Augustinian  order,  to  be  his  respondent.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  disapproved  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  therefore  it  was  held  in  the  Augustinian 
monastery.  A  large  concourse  of  people  attended, 
and  a  number  of  the  learned  bore  a  part  in  the  dis- 
putation. Among  the  hearers  were  Martin  Bucer, 
and  John  Brentius,  men,  afterwards  eminent  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  These  and  other  persons, 
who  in  process  of  time  became  celebrated  theolo- 
gians, admired  the  acuteness,  promptitude,  and 
meekness  of  Luther,  were  struck  with  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  were  new  to  their  ears,  and  de- 
sired further  instruction  of  him  in  private.  This 
was  the  seed-time  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Palatinate; 
and  these  were  the  beginnings  of  the  reformation  in 
that  electorate.  Luther's  disciples  cultivated  and 
taught  the  same  doctrines  in  private,  and  after  a  time 
ventured  to  teach  them  publicly  in  the  university. 

While  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  was  thus  Lather  is 
making  gradual  advances  in  Germany,  two  cele-  ^'s^nJ 
brated  Romanists,  Eckius  of  Ingolstadt,  and  Prie-  byPrierms. 
rias  a  Dominican,  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at 
Rome,  took  up  their  pens  against  the  theses  of  Lu- 
ther, who  by  these  means  was  led  into  a  fresh  lite- 
rary contest.  Luther  published  elaborate  answers 
on  all  the  disputed  points ;  and  managed  this  part 
of  the  controversy  with  so  much  moderation  and 
gentleness,  that  his  inimical  historian,  Maimbourg, 
has  no  way  left  of  reviling  the  man  he  dislikes,  but 
by  saying,  "  On  this  occasion,  he  acted  contrary  to 
his  natural  disposition."  Let  the  reader  infer  the 
real  disposition  of  Luther  from  authenticated  facts, 
and  not  from  the  insinuations  of  prejudiced  papists. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  also  to  his  own  diocesan,  and 
to  his  vicar-general.  To  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Brandenberg,  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  deter- 
mine, but  dispute,  using  the  liberty  allowed  to 
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scholastic  men  in  all  ages,    "  I  fear  not,*  says  he, 
"  bulls  and  menaces ;  it  is  the  audaciousness  and 
the  ignorance  of  men,  that  induce  me  to  stand  forth, 
though  with  much  reluctance :  were  there  not  a 
weighty  cause  for  it,  no  one,  out  of  my  own  little 
sphere,  should  ever  hear  of  me.     If  the  cause  I  de- 
fend, be  not  the  work  of  God,  I  would  have  nothing* 
to  do  with  it;  let  it  perish.    Let  htm  alone  have 
glory,  to  whom  alone  glory  belongs,"    Be  endea- 
voured to  arouse  th#  spirit  of  his  vicar-general,  thus : 
"  When  I  first  heal*}  you  say,  *  that  true  repentance 
begins  with  a  love  of  righteousness  and  of  God,' 
the  wor    «madp  ^jjleep  and  durable  impression  on 
my  her.  .ti+£  ii  they  had  come  by  a  voice  directly* 
from  hv,a»  n."     Hence,  he  said,  be  was  filled  with 
grief  to  see  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance,  super- 
seded by  indulgences.     He  expressed  his  great  un- 
willingness to  be  drawn  into  the  contest ;  but,  being 
defamed  as  an  enemy  of  the  pope,  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  defend  his  own  character.  He,  there- 
fore begged  Stanpitius  to  transmit  his  trifling  writ- 
ings, as  he  calls  them,  to  Pope  Leo  X.  that  they 
might  speak  Tor  him  at  Rome.     "  Not,"  says  he, 
**  that  I  would  involve  you  in  my  dangers.    I  desire 
alone  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  contest.    Let  Christ 
see  to  it,  whether  the  cause  be  mine  or  his.     To 
the  kind  admonitions  of  my  friends,  who  would  warn 
me  of  danger,  my  answer  is,  The  poor  man  has  no 
fears.     I  protest,  that  property,  reputation,  and  ho- 
nours, shall  all  be  of  no  estimation  with  me,  com- 
pared with  the  defence  of  truth.    I  have  only  a  frail 
body  to  lose,  and  that  weighed  down  with  constant 
fatigue.     If,  in  obedience  to  God,  I  lose  it  through 
violence  or  fraud,  what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  of 
life  ?     Sufficient  for  me  is  the  lovely  Redeemer  and 
Advocate,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  praise  I 
will  sing  as  long  as  I  live." 

In  a  private  letter  of  this  kind,  written  to  a  friend 
much  older  than  himself,  and  whom  he  honoured  as 
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his  father,  every  candid  person  must  see  that  Luther  cent.  ' 
would  open  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  soul.  This  .  *v*'  , 
single  fact,  therefore,  is  decisive  against  the  constant, 
but  groundless,  assertion  of  his  adversaries,  "  that 
he  was  secretly  encouraged  and  supported  in  this 
perilous  contest  by  Staupitius."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  his  diocesan  and  his  vicar-general  valued 
him  extremely  for  his  talents  and  piety ;  nor  were 
either  of  them  destitute  of  some  evangelical  light : 
the  latter  especially,  as  we  h"ve  seen,  had  been 
serviceable  to  the  young  Au0  stine  monk  in  his 
early  conflicts  of  temptation.  But  neither  the  former,, 
nor  the  latter,  had  the  knowled  ,  the  c  rage,  the 
faithfulness  of  Luther.  A  t 

His  controversial  writings,  published- .,*  4ae  year  Writngsof 
1518,  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  various  Ln,hcr' '" 
doctrines  he  had  advanced,  are  full  of  important     A"  ^* 
matter,  and  very  much  lay  open  the  real  state  of  his      * ' 
mind  at  that  time.     And  these  writings  also,  such 
was  his  regard  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  thought 
proper  to  transmit  both  to  his  ordinary  and  to  his 
vicar-general.     Among  many  other  positions  main- 
tained in  them,  are  the  following :  f%  Tihat  every  true 
Christian   may  become  partaker  of  the  grace  of 
Christ  without  pontifical  indulgences.  A  Christian/' 
says  he, "  may  glory  that  in  Christ  he  has  all  things ; 
that  all  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ  are 
his  own  by  virtue  of  that  spiritual  union  with  him, 
which  he  has  by  faith :  On  the  other  hand,  that  all 
his  sins  are  no  longer  his,  but  that  Christ,  through 
the  same  union,  bears  the  burthen  of  them.     And 
this  is  the  confidence  of  Christians,  this  is  the  re- 
freshment of  their  consciences,  that  by  faith  our  sins 
cease  to  be  ours  judicially,  because  they  are  laid  on 
him  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." 

"  I  was  compelled,"  continues  Luther,  "  in  my 
conscience  to  expose  the  scandalous  sale  of  indul- 
gences.    I  saw  some  seduced  by  them  into  mis- 
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chap,  chievous  errors,  others  tempted  into  an  audacious 
profaneness.  In  a  word,  the  proclaiming  and  selling 
of  pardons  proceeded  to  such  an  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness, that  the  holy  church  and  its  authorities 
became  subjects  of  open  derision  in  the  public  ta- 
verns. There  was  no  occasion  to  excite  the  hatred 
of  mankind  against  priests  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
avarice  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  had,  for  many 
years  past,  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  laity.  Alaa ! 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  respect  or  honour  for  the 
priesthood,  except  what  solely  arises  from  fear  of 
punishment;  and  I  speak  plainly,  unless  their  dislike 
and  their  objections  be  attended  to  and  moderated, 
not  by  mere  power,  but  by  substantial  reasons  and 
reformations,  all  these  evils  will  grow  worse." 

From  these  extracts  *  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  form  his  own  judgment  of  Luther,  as  a  divine, 
as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  honest  man.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  pope  himself,  respecting  the  same 
transactions,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  so 
dutiful  and  ceremonious  a  manner,  and  even  in 
strains  of  such  submissive  and  prostrate  subjection, 
as  sufficiently  show,  that  at  that  time  he  was  far  from 
meditating  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
Maimbourg  himself  appears  to  have  very  much  felt 
the  force  of  Luther's  ingenuous  declarations  and 
general  conduct  in  these  proceedings.  He  thinks,  he 
probably  might  have  been  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  obedience  to  the  Roman  See, "  because,"  says  he, 
"  it  was  so  contrary  to  his  nature  to  play  the 
hypocrite  for  any  considerable  time  together."  The 
same  author  adds, "  Whether  he  was  really  sincere, 
or  not,  his  modest  and  plausible  manner  of  ex- 
pressing his  doubts,  procured  him  the  approbation 

*  The  extracts  here  given  are  almost  literal  translations. 
But  every  one,  who  has  been  used  to  the  making  of  extracts, 
knows,  that  in  many  cases  where  a  great  deal  is  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  wonb  to  prevent 
obscurities.  This,  however,  should  always  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  affect  the  sense. 
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of  many.     He  was  looked  on* as  an  honest  inquirer    cent. 
after  truth,  who  had  detected  the  frauds  of  his  ad-  L  x^1- 
versaries,  and,  in  that  way,  had  unjustly  brought 
upon  himself  the  name  of  heretic  *•" 

The  preceding  detail  of  facts  and  observations 
unavoidably  lead  the  mind  to  this  conclusion. 
Luther  was  far  advanced  in  evangelical  knowledge, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  experienced  Christian 
some  time  before  he  became  known  to  the  world. 
Yet  was  he  still  strongly  wedded  to  the  habits  of 
superstition ;  and  he  slowly  admitted  the  conviction 
of  the  an tichristian  character  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
dreaded  the  sin  of  schism  :  and  the  impetuous  fire 
of  his  temper  was  perpetually  checked  by  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience,  and  by  the  fear  of  offending 
his  Maker.  In  this  singular  character,  there  was 
certainly  united  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  rarely 
found  together  in  the  same  person  ;  in  particular, 
the  greatest  caution  in  conduct  with  a  temper  re- 
markably ardent  and  choleric.  Too  often  this  last 
betrayed  him  into  a  blamable  asperity  of  language, 
yet  seldom  does  it  seem  to  have  influenced  his 
measures  or  plans  of  action.  The  poet's  simple,  but 
sublime  description  of  one  of  his  dramatic  heroes  f, 
"  he  feared  God,  and  he  feared  none  besides,"  is 
eminently  true  of  the  Saxon  theologian. 

Whoever  keeps  in  view  the  natural  and  religious  Remark- 
dispositions  of  Luther,  while  he  contemplates  the  "^^cU- 
critical  situation  ofthisReformer,during  the  suspense  Luther, 
of  his  contest  with  the  papal  authorities,  cannot 
fail  to  conclude,  that  he  must  have  experienced 
great  anxiety  and  even  perturbation  of  mind  in  that 
memorable  season.  The  precise  nature  of  his  feelings 
will  be  best  understood  from  his  own  account  of 
them,  in  a  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  Theses, 
which  was  published  by  himself  many  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  dispute.     "  I  permit,"  says 

•  Maimb.  p.  a3.  in  Seek.        t  Racine,  in  his  Atlialiah. 
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he,  "  the  publication  of  my  Propositions  against 
Indulgences  for  this  reason,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
success  may  be  attributed  to  God,  and  that  I  may 
not  be  exalted  in  mine  own  eyes.  For,  by  theae 
propositions  *  it  will  appear  how  weak  and  con- 
temptible I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a  state  of 
mind,  when  I  began  this  business.  .  I  found  myself 
involved  in  it  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  by  surprise; 
And  when  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  retreat,  I 
made  many  concessions  to  the  pope ;  not,-  however, 
in  many  important  points;  but,*  certainly,  at  that 
time  I  adored  him  in  earnest*  In  fact,  how  de* 
spised,  and  wretched  a  monk  was  I  then ;  more  like 
a  lifeless  body  than  a  human  being !  Whereas  in  re* 
gard  to  the  pope,  how  great  was  his  majesty !  The 
potentates  of  the  earth  dreaded  his  nod.  How  dis- 
tressed my  heart  was  in  that  year,  1517,  and  the 
following  ;  how  submissive  my  mind  was  to  the 
hierarchy,  not  feignedly  but  really ;  nay,  how  I  was 
almost  driven  to  despair,  through  the  agitations  of 
care  and  fear  and  doubt,  those  secure  spirits  little 
know,  who  at  this  day  insult  the  majesty  of  the  pope 
with  much  pride  and  arrogance  !  But  I,  who  then 
alone  sustained  the  danger,  was  not  so  certain,  hot 
so  confident.  I  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  which 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand.  I  dis- 
puted, and  I  was  open  to  conviction.  Not  finding 
satisfaction  in  the  books  of  theologians  and  canonists, 
I  wished  to  consult  the  living  members  of  the  church 
itself.  There  were  indeed  some  godly  souls,  who 
entirely  approved  my  propositions,  but  I  did  not 
consider  their  authority  as  of  weight  with  me  in  spi- 
ritual concerns.  The  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
monks,  were  the  objects  of  my  confidence.  I  waited 
for  divine  instruction  with  such  ardent  and  continued 
eagerness,  and  was  so  overloaded  with  cares,  that  I 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  propositions 
or  theses,  because  the  cause  of  indulgences  has  now  no  advocates 
in  this  country. 
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became  almost  stupid,  or  distracted :  I  scarcely  knew  cent. 
when  I  was  asleep,  or  when  awake.  At  length,  after  „  *JL 
I  became  enabled  to  answer  every  objection  that 
could  be  brought  against  me  from  the  Scriptures, 
one  difficulty  still  remained,  and  only  one ;  namely, 
that  the  church  ought  to  be  obeyed.  By  the  grace 
of  Christ,  I  at  last  overcame  this  difficulty  also. 
Most  certainly  I  had  formerly  a  much  greater  vene- 
ration for  the  Roman  church  than  those  have,  who 
at  this  day,  with  a  perverse  spirit  of  opposition,  extol 
popery  so  exceedingly  against  me." 

Let  us  now  listen  to  a  few  sentences  of  Luther,  Coufetsioa 
written  so  late  as  the  year  1545,  that  is,  about  J^tf0^*" 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  Luther, 

fute  concerning  indulgences  #.  "  Before  all  things,  n,adcm 
intreat  you,  pious  reader,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  A#  D* 
Christ's  sake,  to  read  my  writings  with  cool  con-  1 545- 
sideration,  and  even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  you 
to  know,  that  when  I  began  the  affair  of  the  indul- 
gences at  the  very  first,  I  was  a  monk,  and  a  most 
mad  papist.  So  intoxicated  was  I,  and  drenched  in 
papal  dogmas,  that  I  would  have  been  most  ready  at 
all  times  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in  murdering 
any  person,  who  should  have  uttered  a  syllable 
against  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  I  was 
a  complete  Saul  ;  and  there  are  many  such  yet. 
There  were,  however,  and  are  now,  others,  who 
appear  to  me  to  adhere  to  the  pope  on  the  principles 
of  Epicurus  ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  their 
appetites ;  when  secretly  they  even  deride  him,  and 
are  as  cold  as  ice,  if  called  upon  to  defend  the 
papacy.  I  was  never  one  of  these  :  I  was  always 
a  sincere  believer ;  I  was  always  earnest  in  defend- 
ing the  doctrines  I  professed  ;  I  went  seriously  to 
work,  as  one  who  had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul,  was 
anxious  for  salvation. 

*  Latin  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Luther's  Works, 
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"  You  will  find,  therefore*  ill  my  earlier  writing* 
with  how  much  humility,  on  many  occasions,  I  gave 
up  very  considerable  points  to  the  pope,  which  I 
I  now  detest  as  blasphemous  and  abominable  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  error,  my  slanderers  call 
inconsistency  :  butyou,  pious  reader,  will  have 
the  kindness  to  make  some  allowance  on  account  of 
the  times  and  my  inexperience.  I  stood  absolutely 
alone  at  first ;  and  certainly  I  was  very  unlearned 
and  very  unfit  to  undertake  matters  of  such  vast 
importance.  It  was  by  accident,  not  willingly  or 
by  design,  that  I  fell  into  these  violent  disputes : 
I  call  God  to  witness  1 

"  In  the  year  1517,  when  I  was  a  young  preacher, 
and  dissuaded  the  people  from  purchasing  indul- 
gences, telling  them  they  might  employ  their  time 
much  better  than  in  listening  to  the  greedy  pro* 
claimers  of  that  scandalous  article  of  sale,  I  felt  as* 
sured  I  should  have  the  pope  on  my  side ;  for  he 
himself,  in  his  public  decrees,  had  condemned  the 
excesses  of  his  agents  in  that  business. 

"  My  next  step  was  to  complain  to  my  own  ordi- 
nary, and  also  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz;  but 
I  knew  not  at  that  time,  that  half  of  the  money  went 
to  this  last-mentioned  prelate,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  pope.  The  remonstrances  of  a  low,  mean, 
poor  brother  in  Christ,  had  no  weight.  Thus  de- 
spised, I  published  a  brief  account  of  the  dispute, 
along  with  a  sermon  in  the  German  language  on 
the  subject  of  indulgences ;  and  very  soon  after 
I  published  also  explanations  of  my  sentiments,  in 
Which,  for  the.  honour  of  the  pope,  I  contended, 
that  the  indulgences  were  not  entirely  to  be  con- 
demned, but  that  real  works  of  charity  were  of  far 

MORE  CONSEQUENCE* 

"  This  was  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  disturb  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  At  once  and  against 
me  single,  the  whole  popedom  rose  !  ! " 

It  will  be  needless  to  proceed  further  with  this 
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extract :  the  account  is  in  entire  unison  with  the  crnt. 
preceding  one  written  many  years  before.  The  >  X^L 
candid  and  ingenuous  acknowledgments  and  decla- 
rations contained  in  each  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  reader's  mind,  particularly  as  they  were  all 
made  by  our  Reformer  long  after  the  transactions  to 
which  they  relate,  and  at  times  when  disguise  and 
misrepresentation  could  serve  no  imaginable  pur- 
pose. A  more  complete  answer  to  the  unwarrant- 
able censures  of  those,  who  accuse  Luther  of  selfish 
motives  in  promoting  the  reformation,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  But  after  all,  the  best  use  to  be  made 
of  the  information  here  given  is,  to  admire  and 
adore  the  providence  and  grace  of  that  God,  who 

IS   WONDERFUL    IN    COUNSEL    AND     EXCELLENT 


IN    WORKING  *. 


While  the  literary  contest  was  carrying  on  be- 
tween Luther  and  his  antagonists,  there  were  at 
Rome  those,  who  blamed  the  pope  for  not  interest- 
ing himself  in  a  controversy,  which,  by  exciting  a 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  producing  divisions,  daily 
increased  in  magnitude  and  importance,  and  which, 
in  its  termination,  might  prove  extremely  injurious 
to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  With  how 
much  indifference  and  contempt  Leo  X.  at  first 
beheld  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  Germany,  how 
indolent  was  the  disposition  of  this  pontiff,  and  how 
improvident  he  showed  himself  in  defending  the 

}>apal  jurisdiction,  all  this  appears  in  the  strongest 
ight  from  the  absurd  and  careless  answer  which  he  is 
said  to  have  given  to  Silvester  Prieriast*  when  that 
zealous  and  learned  Dominican  showed  him  some  of  Obsem- 
Luther's  heretical  publications   concerning  indul-  2^^. 
gences.     "Brother  Martin,"  said  he,  "  is  a*  cemi.ig 

&  Luthtr. 

•  'Isaiah  xxviii. 

t  Prierias  was  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  general  of  his 
order.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  1523. 
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chap,  man  of  a  verv  fine  genius,  and  these  squab** 
w  llL  .  bles  are  the  mere  effusions  of  monastic  envy.w 
Prierias,  however,  undertook  the  support  of  the 
pontifical  authority ;  but,  in  writing  against  the 
Reformer,  he  managed  the  Romish  cause  with  so 
much  heat  and  imprudence,  that  the  pope  himself 
presently  directed  him  to  be  silent  in  future  *•  This 
writer,  in  the  event,  did  much  service  to  Lutheranisnu 
In  an  affair,  which  required  the  utmost  delicacy,  he 
expressed  his  sentiments  without  the  least  caution 
or  moderation ;  and  exalted  the  pope's  power  even 
far  beyond  that  of  all  general  councils*  Luther 
availed  himself  of  the  temerity  of  his  adversary,  and 
publicly  exposed,  with  much  severity,  the  odious 
doctrines  which  he  had  inculcated. 
Liither  «t-  jn  the  same  year,  1518,  a  rash  author  of  a  similar 
Hogt-  y  description,  attacked  Luther  with  all  the  virulence 
«mu»,  Qf  an  enraged  and  bigoted  Roman  catholic.  This 
A*  **•  was  Hogostratus,  a  German  Dominican  inquisitor, 
*5 1  &•  wh0  represented  the  growing  heresy  as  now  become 
incurable  by  any  of  the  milder  methods.  Penal 
and  compulsory  remedies,  he  said,  were  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  he  exhorted  the  pontiff,  by  means 
of  the  sword  and  fire,  to  deliver  mankind  from  the 
detestable  innovator  f.  Many  of  the  monks  J  joined 
in  this  clamour  with  incessant  vociferation  among 
the  people.  Scarcely  a  word  came  from  their 
mouth,  except,  Heresy  !  Blasphemy !  Schism  !  "  I 
relate,"  says  Erasmus,  "  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  thing  tended 
more  to  dispose  the  people  in  Luther's  favour,  than 
this  imprudent  conduct  of  the  clergy.  His  propo- 
sitions concerning  the  indulgences  were  soberly 
stated  ;  and  if  they  had  but  argued  the  points  in 
dispute  in  the  same  cool  way,  these  ruinous  .conse- 
quences would  never  have  taken  place." 

At  length  the  Roman  pontiff  was  roused  from  his 

*  Erasm.  Epis.  f  Maimb.  p.  38.  {  Era*m.  Epis. 
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state  of  indolence  and  security.  Not  only  the  ava*  cent. 
ricious  venders  of  indulgences  vociferated  against  XVL 
Luther,  as  Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths  did 
against  St.  Paul,  when  their  craft  was  in  danger*, 
but,  from  all  quarters,  complaints  of  the  progress  of 
heresy  were  sent  to  Rome.  Even  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  represented  to  the  pope,  how  neces- 
sary his  interference  was  become.  The  Augustine 
monk,  he  said,  was  disseminating  heretical  and 
destructive  doctrines,  was  obstinate  in  adhering  to 
his  opinions,  and  active  in  propagating  them ;  and 
he  had  made  many  converts,  even  among  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction  t« 

The  imprudence  of  Leo  X.  at  this  critical  mo-  k«»»» 
merit,  may  seem  almost  the  consequence  of  judicial  c£*£ioi 
infatuation.  At  once  he  passed  from  the  extremes 
of  neglect  and  indifference  to  those  of  tyrannical 
violence  and  blind  temerity.  He  ordered  Luther 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  to  answer  for 
himself  before  certain  judges,  of  whom  his  anta- 
gonist Silvester  Prierias  was  appointed  one.  Our 
Reformer  took  the  wisest  method  to  protect  himself 
against  the  impending  storm.  He  instantly  sent  an 
account  of  the  pope's  citation  to  his  friend  Spala- 
tinus,  who  was  then  with  the  elector  Frederic  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  in  the  strongest  terms 
requested,  that,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
prince,  his  cause  might  be  heard  in  Germany  and 
not  at  Rome.  Frederic  the  Wise  understood  the 
arts  and  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity 
of  seconding  Luther's  wishes.  Accordingly  he  urged 
the  competency  of  a  German  tribunal  in  an  eccle- 
siastical controversy  of  that  nature  ;  and  it  seems 
entirely  owing  to  the  address,  the  penetration,  and 
the  firmness  of  this  great  prince,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  at  last  consented,  that  cardinal  Cajetan, 

*  Acts  xix.  24. 
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chap,  who  w*s  then  his  legate  at  Augsburg*  should  takto 
v  lJ^  m  cognizance  of  the  matter.  If  the  delinquent  showed 
proper  marks  of  penitence  and  submission,  he  was 
to  be  kindly  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church ;  but  if  he  refused  to  appear  before  his  ap- 
pointed judge,  the  legate  was  commissioned  then  to 
denounce  publicly,  against  him  and  his  adherents,  all 
the  thunders  and  anathemas  of  papal  indignation  *.  - 
LtoX.  Leo  X.  perceiving  how  great  a  favourite  Luther 

ei^dT  was  w*th  the  elector  of  Saxony,  judged  it  expe* 
&wmy.  dient,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  secure  the 
support  and  concurrence  of  that  prince  in  an  affair, 
which  he  had  now  begun  to  consider  as  of  the  greatest 
moment  For  this  purpose,  he  acquainted  Frederic, 
in  a  polite  and  affectionate,  but  very  artful  epistle, 
of  the  measures  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
adopt,  through  the  disobedience  of  an  Augustine 
monk,  whose  very  "  order  and  profession  should 
have  perpetually  reminded  him  of  the  duties  of 
humility  and  obsequiousness."  He  styles  Luther  a 
son  of  iniquity,  a  prevaricator,  who  boasts  of  the 
protection  of  the  elector,  but,  in  fact,  reverences  no 
superior  whatever.  I  know,  says  the  pope,  he  has 
no  ground  for  representing  you  as  one,  who  en- 
courages and  supports  him ;  nevertheless,  I  exhort 
you  in  the  Lord,  and  as  you  would  preserve  the 
reputation  and  dignity  of  a  good  catholic  prince, 
to  be  on  your  guard,  lest  the  lustre  of  your  highly 
honoured  ancestors  should  be  in  any  degree  tarnished 
by  this  calumny.  I  know  of  no  blame  respecting 
you ;  but  I  would  wish  you  to  avoid  the  very 
suspicion  of  blame,  in  which  the  rashness  of  this 
man  may  involve  you.  He  then  proceeds :  As  many 
learned  and  religious  persons,  and  in  particular,  our 
beloved  son,  Prierias,  the  master  of  our  sacred  pa- 
lace, have  informed  us  of  the  heretical  proceedings 
of  Martin  Luther,  we  have  ordered  him  to  be  called 

*  The  Pope's  directions  to  Cajetan,  JLuther,  Op.  Vol.  I. 
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upon  to  answer  for  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  cent. 
we  have  given  explicit  directions  to  cardinal  .  *^f-  , 
Cajetan,  our  legate.  Lastly,  he  concludes  with  a 
strong  exhortation  and  injunction,  that  Frederic,  in 
virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  which  he  owed  to  the 
Roman  church,  should  contribute  his  utmost  to 
secure  the  person  of  Luther,  and  deliver  him  up  to 
the  power  of  the  holy  See :  he  declared,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  was  found  innocent,  he 
should  be  dismissed  in  peace  and  in  favour ;  and 
even  if  he  was  guilty,  he  would  exercise  clemency 
towards  him  largely  upon  repentance  #. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  epistle* 
the  pope  suppresses  a  very  material  fact,  namely, 
that  Luther  had,  already  and  without  trial,  been 
condemned  at  Rome,  as  a  heretic,  by  the  bishop  of 
Ascoli,    the   auditor   of   the  Apostolic   chamber. 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  popes  own  brikf, 
which  he  sent  to  cardinal  Cajetan  along  with  the 
above-mentioned  directions ;  and  the  poor  perse- 
cuted monk,  in  his  writings,  makes  several  pertinent 
observations  upon  the  occasion.     The  pleasantest 
thing  of  all,  says  he,  is  this:  The  popes  brief  is 
dated  August  the  twenty-third.     I  was  cited  and  inconsbt- 
admonished,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  to  appear  at  5i2x!* 
Rome  within  sixty  days.     Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
that,  either  before  the  citation  was  delivered  to  me, 
or  at  most  within  sixteen  days  after,  the  bishop  of 
Ascoli  proceeded  against  me,  judged  me,  and  pro- 
nounced me  an  incorrigible  heretic.     If  I  should 
ask,  What  are  become  of  the  sixty  days  mentioned 
in  the  citation  delivered  to  me,  which  are  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  seventh  of  August,  and  would 
end  about  the  seventh  of  October  ?    Is  it  the  usage 
of  the  pope's  court  to  cite,  admonish,  accuse,  judge, 
condemn,  and  pronounce  sentence,  all  on  the  same 
day,  and  especially,  when  the  supposed  culprit  is  at 

*  Pope's  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.    Tom.  I.  Witt 
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chap,  a  considerable  distance,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
IIL  ,  proceedings  ?  Again,  how  can  they  charge  me  with 
having  abused  the  pope's  kindness,  and  with  per- 
severing obstinately  in  heresy  ?  Would  they  be  able 
to  give  any  other  answer  to  these  questions,  than 
that,  when  they  fabricated  the  falsehoods  respecting 
me,  they  had  lost  their  memory,  and  stood  in  need 
of  a  few  doses  of  hellebore. 

The  condemnation  of  Luther  at  Rome,  previous 
to  his  examination  before  Cajetan,  was  so  important 
a  fact,  and  implied  so  much  violence  and  animosity 
in  Leo  and  his  advisers,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  our  Reformer,  intrepid  as  he  was,  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
disgrace  and  danger,  would  have  ventured  to  have 
appeared  at  all  at  Augsburg.  It  is  clear,  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus  *,  that,  on  his  return 
from  that  place,  he  first  learnt  at  Nuremberg  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  papal  commission  to  the 
cardinal,  namely,  that,  already  being  pronounced  a 
pertinacious  heretic,  his  person  was  to  be  secured 
and  kept  in  safety,  till  further  orders  for  his  removal 
to  Rome. 

TiWtHMM        #^ie  e'ector  °^  Saxony  conducted  himself  through- 
elector  of     out  this  difficult  transaction  with  the  most  extraor- 
Smod^*       dinary  discretion.     He  was  determined  not  to  per- 
mit Luther  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enraged  adversaries ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  point  the  more  easily,  and 
also  in  the  hope  that  an  accommodation  might  take 
place  with  the  Roman  See,  he  promised  the  pope's 
legate  that  he  would  take  effectual  care  to  place  the 
supposed  heretic  before  him,  for  examination,  at 
Augsburg.     We  have  observed  indeed  |>  that  it  was 
s     part  of  the  pope's  instructions  to  Cajetan,  to  show 
every  kindness  to  Luther,  provided  he  came  volun- 
tarily to  confess  his  fault  and  sue  for  pardon  ;  but, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  case  he  should  refuse,  which 

•  Lib.  I.  Epist.  f  Page  362. 
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was  the  thing  by  far  the  more  probable  to  happen  ?     CEW. 
Luther  himself  in  his  account  of  this  matter  says,  .   x*f|-  - 
"  Everything,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  been  settled 
in  the  most  peaceable  and  affectionate  manner,  if  I 
would  but  have  written  down  six  letters,  REVOCO, 

I  RECANT." 

Frederic  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  favourite 
Luther  in  the  following  manner.  He  gave  him 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  senate  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Augsburg ;  who,  instantly  on 
his  arrival,  exhorted  him  not  to  appear  before  the 
cardinal,  till  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  safe 
conduct  from  the  emperor,  who  was  then  hunting 
at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  these  same  persons,  this  important  request 
of  safe  conduct  was  granted  ;  and  after  three  days 
the  emperor's  council  announced  to  the  cardinal, 
that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  Luther,  and 
therefore  he  must  take  no  violent  steps  against  him.  • 
The  cardinal  answered,  "  It  is  very  well,  neverthe* 
less  I  shall  do  my  duty." 

Luther  informs  us,  that  during  those  three  days  LntWi 
he  was  constantly  pressed,  by  a  very  troublesome  ««**»»• 
emissary  of  Cajetan,  to  recant.     If  I  would  but  re-  .nnalian 
cant,  he  said,  all  would  be  right.    He  further  relates  &"***  tf 
a  curious  conversation  which  took  place  between     "Je 
himself  and  this  emissary.     He  came  on  the  third 
day,  and  expostulated  as  follows : 

Why  will  you  not  go  to  the  cardinal  ?  he  is  wait- 
ing to  receive  you  in  the  kindest  manner  ? 

I  must  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  excellent 
persons  to  whom  I  am  recommended  by  the  elector ; 
and  they  tell  me,  I  must  by  no  means  go  to  him  till 
I  have  obtained  the  public  faith*  The  moment 
that  is  obtained,  I  am  ready  to  go. 

What,  said  he,  evidently  in  much  agitation,  Do 
you  think  that  prince  Frederic  will  take  up  arms  on 
your  account  ? 

It  is  very  far  from  my  wish. 
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Where  do  you  mean  to  stay  ?   - 

In  the  open  air. 

Pray,  suppose  you  had  the  pope  and  his  cardinals 
all  in  your  power,  what  would  you  do  with  them  t  ■ 
.  I  would  treat  them  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
honour. 

<   So ;  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in  the  Italian  man* 
ner,  and  went  away,  and  returned  no  more. 

A  short  time  before  these  transactions  at  Ang»* 
burg,  the  celebrated  Melancthon  had  been  received 
as  Greek  professor  at  the  university  of  Wittemberg* 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  lectures 
of  this  truly  learned  and  good  man,  together  with 
those  of  Luther,  were  attended  by  crowds  of  stu* 
dents ;  and  the  university  of  Leipsic,  a  city  wholly 
under  Roman  influence,  on  account  of  the  principles 
of  its  sovereign,  George  of  Saxony,  declined  in  its 
lustre.  The  consequence  was,  that  Luther  became 
still  more  odious  to  the  hierarchy.  Add  to  this,  his 
defence  of  his  theses,  and.  a  sermon  against  the 
abuses  of  officials  in  excommunications,  just  pub- 
lished, had  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  the  highest 
degree.  We  learn,  from  his  letters  to  Staupitius  and 
Spalatinus,  what  were  the  feelings  and  reflections 
of  our  hero  at  this  alarming  conjuncture.  To  the 
former  he  said,  "  Doubt  not  but  I  mean  to  be  free 
in  searching  and  handling  the  word  of  God.  These 
citations  and  menaces  move  me  not."  To  the  latter 
he  writes  thus :  "  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  wish  not  to  involve  the  elector  in  my  perils.  There 
is  but  one  thing,  which  I  hope  he  may  be  able  to 
do  for  me, — namely,  to  prevent  any  violence  on  my 
person.  And  if  he  cannot  do  even  that  conveniently, 
I  would  have  all  the  danger  to  be  my  own. — What 
I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  trust,  I  shall  defend 
effectually.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  pay  some 
regard  to  self-preservation,  but  a  regard  to  truth  is 

•  Loth.  Pnrf. 
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paramount  to  every  consideration/'  This  is  the  Ian  .  cent. 
guage  of  one,  who  was  well  instructed  in  Christian      TVT 
principles,  and  knew  the  practice  of  holy  men  in  the 
purest  times. 

Certainly,  at  first,  Luther  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  he  should  not  be  guilty  of  an  unjustifiable 
temerity,  in  stirring  a  single  step  towards  Augsburg, 
without  the  previous  grant  of  a  safe  conduct.    But 
his  scruples  were.done  away  by  the. generous  beha- 
viour of  the  elector.    This  excellent  prince  not  only 
gave  him  the  above-mentioned  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, but  also  furnished  him  with  money  for  his 
journey ;  informed  him,  by  Spalatinus,  that  he  might 
proceed  to  Augsburg,  without  need  of  a  safe  con- 
duct, such  was  the  legate  s  benevolent  intentions 
towards  him ;  and  encouraged  him  to  believe  that, 
whatever  might  happen,  he  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  dragged  to  the  papal  tribunal  at  Rome.    It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  Frederic  the  wise  either 
foresaw  the  effect  which  his  letters  of  recommen- 
dation would  produce  at  Augsburg,  or  had  otherwise 
secretly  prodded  that  the  public  faith  should  be 
engaged  for  the  persecuted  Reformer.     He  was  a 
prince,  says  Luther  *,  of  incredible  capacity  and 
penetration,  and  was  accustomed  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  disconcerting  the  Romanists,   long 
before  they  entertained  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
was  aware  of  their  designs.     It  was  much  against 
the  inclination  of  Cajetan,  that  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian granted  a  safe  conduct  on  this  occasion.  That 
irritated  legate  wrote  to  Frederic,  and  in  much  anger 
informed  him,  that  he  had  expressly  told  the  impe- 
rial council  he  would  not  have  the  name  of  Cajetan 
mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  transaction  f .     He 
is  usually  called  Cajetan,  though  his  real  name  was 
Thomas  de  Vio,  of  the  town  of  Cajeta.  He  is  allowed 
by  Luther  himself  to  have  been  naturally  a  man  of 

••  Luther.     Op..  Vol.  I. 
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a  benevolent  temper-    Yet  the  choosing*  of  flUg 
cardinal  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  matters  must 
not  be  produced  as  an  example  of  discretion  in 
Leo  X.    Thomas  de  Vio  was  excessively  supersti- 
tious, and  also  entertained  the  most  lofty  idea*  of 
papal  authority-    He  wrote  a  book  on  the  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  is  said  to  have  pro* 
cured  for  him  the  archbishopric  of  Palermo  and 
a  cardinal's  hat    Add  to  all  this,  he  was  a  Domi- 
nican, and  consequently  the  declared  enemy  of 
Luther  and  the  friend  of  Tetzel.  Such  a  person  was 
ill  fitted  to  sit  as  judge  or  arbitrator  in  this  nice 
and  perilous  controversy. 

■ 

At  the  first  interview,  Luther  prostrated  himself 
before  the  cardinal,  and  was  courteously  received. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  required  to  retract 
his  errors,  to  avoid  them  in  future,  and  to  abstain 
from  every  thing,  which  might  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church.  And  these  three  things  were  stated 
expressly  to  be  the  order  of  the  most  holy  pope. 
Luther  desired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see 
the  pope's  brief.  But  this  request  was  peremp- 
torily refused  *. 

The    heaviest  charge   against    him    seems    to 
have  been,   that  he  had  transgressed  the  bull  of 


*  This  important  circumstance  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians ;  though  I  find    Luther  himself  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  written  after  the  con* 
ference  with  Cajetan,  uses  the  words,  "  nam  exemplar  brevis 
petenti  denegabat."     Dominus  Legatus.     It  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  why  the  legate,  who  was  affecting  to  treat  Lucber  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  should  not  choose  to  show  him  a  bihef,  in 
which  it  appeared,  that,  at  that  very  moment,  he  stood  condemned 
as  a  heretic  at  Rome,  though  he  had  never  been  heard.     On 
a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  cardinal,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  was  intending  to 
make  the  poor  heretic  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's 
promise  of  safe  conduct.     But  a  sight  of  the  brief  could  not 
have  failed  to  alarm  and  put  on  his  guard  any  man  in  so  critical 
a  situation. 
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Clement  Vf.  which  had  defined  the  nature  and  ex-  cent. 
tent  of  indulgences ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
with  how  much  indignation  the  cardinal  would  hear 
the  defence  of  Luther,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  could  produce  in  support  of  his  own 
doctrines,  had  abundantly  more  weight  with  him 
than  a  pontifical  bull,  which  in. fact  proved  nothing, 
but  merely  recited  the  opinionof  Thomas  Aquinas^ — 
Cajetan,  in  answer,  exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope 
above  all  councils,  above  the  church,  and  even  above 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  To  this  Luther  opposed 
the  appeal  of  the  university  of  Paris,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  always  stood  high,  as  the  parent  of  science, 
and  the  defender  of  the  purest  Christianity.  Caje- 
tan, in  a  rage,  declared  that  the  Parisians  would  meet 
with  due  punishment;  and  that  Gerson *,  whose 
writings  Luther  had  quoted,  was  damned,  together 
with  all  his  followers.  So  extravagantly  high  were 
the  ideas  of  papal  power  conceived  by  this  cardinal, 
that  even  the  very  moderate  contradiction,  given 
in  France  to  the  pontiff,  appeared  in  his  eyes  an 
unpardonable  sin.  Little  did  he  then  imagine  how 
much  more  openly  his  magnificent  lord  and  master 
was  to  be  opposed  within  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months. 

Frowns  and  menaces  were  by  no  means  adapted 
to  intimidate  the  determined  mind  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer.  He  continued  to  insist  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture;  He  owned  he  might  have  erred,  but 
he  thought  it  reasonable  that  his  errors  should  be 
pointed  out,  on  scriptural  grounds,  before  he 
should  be  required  to  retract. 

When  Luther  found,  that  not  the  smallest  pro- 
gress was  made  by  conversation  with  the  cardinal, 
and   that  all  his  fine  promises  of  kind  treatment 

*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  this  celebrated  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris  maintained,  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope. 
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would  otherwise  overpower  one  by 
language  *. 

Agreeably  to  tins  resolution,  he  a 
the  cardinal  with  a  notary  and  wito 
hiB  protestations  of  general  obedienc 
and  his  perfect  readiness  to  recant  an; 
he  could  be  convicted.  Cajetan  t 
much  acrimony,  that  the  accused 
opportunity  of  explaining  or  of  vind 
timents.  He  absolutely  refused  t 
Luther,  either  in  public  or  in  private 
even  consent  that  a  single  word  of  r 
should  be  put  down  in  writing.  II 
press  for  a  recantation. 

Staupitius,  who  was  present  at 
who  hitherto  had  acted  the  part  of 
of  Luther,  rose  up,  and  intreated  th 
mit  the  accused  to  return  his  answe 
writing.  To  which  request,  he,  with 
at  last  acceded. 

At  the  next  conference,  Luthe 
written  explanation  and  defence,  wh 
treated  with  the  greatest  contempt 
he  had  filled  his  paper  with  passag 
which  were  irrelevant,  and  in  gene 
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Notwithstanding  this  rough  treatment  it  was  cent. 
Luther's  firm  opinion,  that  it  would  have  given  the 
cardinal  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  recant.  It  may 
be  thought  some  confirmation  of  this  sentiment, 
that  in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  in  which  this 
last  conference  took  place,  he  sent  for  the  vicar- 
general  Staupitius,  and  desired  him  to  persuade 
his  young  monk  to  retract  Staupitius  promised  to 
do  his  utmost.  "  You  must  answer  his  scriptural 
arguments,"  said  Cajetan.  Staupitius  replied  in- 
genuously, "  That  is  above  my  power.  I  am  his 
inferior  both  in  capacity  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures." 

Throughout  this  whole  conference  at  Augsburg; 
cardinal  Cajetan  appears  to  have  been  conscious 
how  ill  qualified  he  was  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Luther,  as  a  disputant  in  theological  questions.  In- 
deed the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  gave  him  little  concern.  His  anxiety  wa*, 
how  he  might  best  insure  obedience  to  the  ponti- 
fical mandates.  He  inquired  not  whether  these 
mandates  were  reasonable  or  repugnant  to  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  they 
were  the  dictates  of  a  pope.  The  decretal  of  pope 
Clement  VI.  which  he  urged  with  so  much  heat 
and  positiveness  against  Luther  in  the  dispute  re- 
specting indulgences,  maintained,  that  "  One  drop 
of  Christ's  blood  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity,  that 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  cross,  was 
left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  to  be  a  treasure 
from  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn 
and  administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  *."  The 
Augustine  monk  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  too 
much  enlightened  to  digest  such  wild  superstitious 
inventions ;  and  the  man,  who  could  call  upon  him, 
upon  these  grounds,  to  renounce  his  errors,  was  not 

•  Maclaine  in  Mofiheim,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  II. 
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char  to  be  reasoned  with.  Still  it  required  extraordinary 
courage  to  deliver  in  a  formal  protest  against  th& 
belief  of  tenets,  which  at  that  time  were  both  esta*. 
blished  by  the  highest  authority,  and  also  supposed' 
to  have  been  dictated  by  an  infallible  judgment,  ' 
Tb«  terns  Some  objections  were  made  to  Luther  s  ideas  of 
diST  justification  by  faith;  but  Cajetandid  not  scruple 
to  confess,  that  if  he  would  but  have  retracted  nii 
opposition  to  the  indulgences,  all  other  differences* 
might  have  been  composed  in  an  amicable  manner; 
and  that  his  opinions  concerning  the  efficacy  of  faith* 
in  justification  and  in  the  sacrament,  admitted  of 
being  modified  and  interpreted,  so  as  to  be  inoffe&* 
sive.  When  Staupitius  was' informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  cardinal  had' 
avowed  that  sentiment  in  the  presence  of  the  notary 
and  the  witnesses;  Because  then,  said  he,  there 
would  have  been  clear  proof  that,  at  Rome,  money 
was  held  in  greater  estimation  than  faith. 

Luther,  on  the  contrary,  considered  the  scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  of  infinite 
importance.  He  declared,  that  he  would  rather 
retract  every  thing  which  he  had  said  upon  other 
subjects,  than  that,  which  he  must  adhere  to  with 
his  dying  breath.  That  in  regard  to  indulgences, 
their  intrinsic  nature,  whatever  it  might  be,  could 
not  be  altered  by  ostentatious  praises  and  honours, 
but  that  if  he  gave  up  the  article  of  justification 
by  faith,  he  should,  in  fact,  deny  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  That,  though  the  cardinal  had  promised 
to  conduct  the  inquiry  according  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  had 
not  produced  a  single  text  of  Scripture  against  him, 
nor  any  one  authority  from  the  holy  fathers.  Lastly, 
That  he  was  confident  no  answer  could  ever  be 
given  to  the  scriptural  arguments  and  the  authorities, 
which  he  had  produced  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
in    question*.     Our  peace,  says  he,    consists  in 

♦  Epist.  ad  Fred. 
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coming  to  Christ  in  lively  faith :  if  a  man  believe     cent. 
not  the  promise,  he  may  practise  confession  to  all  ,  X^T» 
the  world,  and  he  may  be  absolved  a  thousand 
thousand  times  even  by  the  pope  himself,  but  he 
will  never  obtain,  on  good  grounds,  a  quiet  con- 


science *. 


It  was  on  Friday  the  fourteenth  of  October  1518,  Dangerous 
that  Luther  made  his  last  appearance  before  the  !ilof tion. of 

,1,  A  .  ii  .1       Luther,  in 

pope  s  legate.  A  report  was  spread,  that,  notwith-  1518. 
standing  the  engagement  of  a  safe  conduct,  he  was 
to  be  seized  and  confined  in  irons.  He  remained, 
however,  at  Augsburg  till  the  succeeding  Monday. 
He  heard  nothing  from  the  cardinal.  How  great 
must  have  been  his  anxiety !  On  the  Monday,  by 
a  letter  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  he 
begged  pardon  for  any  irreverent  or  unbecoming 
language  towards  the  pontiff,  which  might  have 
escaped  him  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  debate ; 
he  even  promised  to  desist  from  treating  the  subject 
of  indulgences  any  more,  provided  his  antagonists 
were  enjoined  to  observe  a  similar  silence.  But  to 
retract  his  sentiment,  or  give  up  the  truth,  he  abso- 
lutely refused.  He  said,  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  act  in  that  manner.  He  acknowledged 
that  his  friends,  and  especially  his  vicar-general, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  make  him  think  humbly, 
submit  his  own  opinion,  and  form  a  right  judgment : 
But,  said  he,  neither  the  favour  nor  the  advice,  nor 
the  command  of  any  man,  ought  ever  to  make  me  do 
or  say  what  is  contrary  to  my  conscience.  To  this 
letter  he  received  no  answer. 

On  the  next  day  he  sent  another  letter  to  Cajetan,  He  writes 
expressed   in  more  spirited  language  and  nearer  JJ^JJ1 
to  his  usual  strain.     "  He  conceived  he  had  done  Cajetan. 
every  thing  which  became  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church.     He  had  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  weak  body,  and  had 

f  Resolut.  de  Indulg. 
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qhap.  very  little  money  to  spend.  He  had  laid  the  book, 
^  ,  which  contained  his  opinions,  at  the  feet  of  his  holi- 
ness the  pope ;  he  had  appeared  before  his  most 
reverend  father  the  cardinal;  and  he  was  now 
waiting  to  be  instructed  how  far  he  was  right  in  his 
opinions,  and  how  far  wrong. — It  could  no  longer 
serve  any  good  purpose  to  spend  his  time  there,  and 
be  a  burden  to  his  friends.  He  was  really  in  want 
of  money.  Besides,  the  cardinal  had  told  him,  viv& 
yoce,  to  come  no  more  into  his  sight,  unless  he 
would  recant ;"  and,  said  Luther,  "  In  my  former 
letter  I  have  distinctly  pointed  out  all  the  recantation 
I  can  possibly  make."  He  then  signified  his  positive 
determination  to  leave  the  place  ;  but  not  before  he 
had  formally  appealed  from  the  pope's  legate,  nay, 
from  the  pope  himself,  "  ill  informed,  to  the  same 
most  holy  Leo  X.  that  he  might  be  better  informed." 
In  prosecuting  this  appeal  he  confessed  that  he  acted 
rather  from  the  judgment  of  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinction than  from  his  own.  If  he  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  himself,  he  should  have  thought  an  appeal 
unnecessary  in  this  case.  He  wished  to  refer  every 
thing  to  the  determination  of  the  church.  What 
could  he  do  more  ?  He  was  not  a  contentious  ad- 
versary, but  a  tractable  scholar.  Even  the  elector 
Frederic,  he  knew,  would  be  better  pleased  with  his 
appeal  than  his  recantation.  He  therefore  besought 
the  cardinal  to  consider  both  his  departure  and  his 
appeal  as  the  effect  of  necessity  and  of  the  authority 
of  his  friends.  They  said  what  will  you  retract  ? 
Is  your  retractation  to  be  the  rule  of  ouu  faith  ? 
If  any  thing,  which  you  have  advanced,  is  to  be 
condemned,  let  the  church  decide  and  do  you  obey. 
This  reasoning,  in  his  mind,  was  irresistible. 

Anxiety  of  Luther  waited  four  whole  days,  reckoning  from 
the  day  of  his  dismission  by  the  cardinal  ;  and  still 
received  no  further  orders.  The  suspense  was  ex- 
tremely afflicting ;  and  both  himself  and  his  friends 
oegan  to  suspect  that  this  total  silence  portended 
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violence  to  his  person.  To  prevent  being  seized  Ho  quits 
and  imprisoned,  he  quitted  Augsburg  very  early  in  Au&t*,l,r** 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  *  of  October  1518. 
A  friendly  senator  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
opened,  and  he  mounted  a  horse,  which  Staupitius 
had  procured  for  him.  He  had  neither  boots  nor 
spurs,  nor  sword ;  and  he  was  so  fatigued  with  that 
day's  journey,  that  when  he  descended  from  his 
horse,  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  but  fell  down  in- 
stantly among  the  straw  in  the  stable  t-  He  had, 
however,  taken  care  before  his  departure,  that  every 
thing  relative  to  his  appeal,  should  be  done  in  a  pro-* 
per  manner  and  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  public. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences  at 
Augsburg,  in  which  the  firmness  and  plain  dealing  of 
Luther  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  unreason* 
able  and  imperious  behaviour  of  the  cardinal. 

• 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  that  silence 
for  several  days,  on  the  part  of  Cajetan,  which  our 
Reformer  and  his  friends  beheld  with  so  much  just 
suspicion  and  jealousy ;  whether  the  legate  still 
hoped  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  termination  by 
the  milder  methods  of  influence  and  persuasion ;  or 
whether  his  ambiguous  conduct  is  best  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  intending  to  seize  the 
person  of  Luther,  but  did  not  dare  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  grant  of  safe 
conduct,  without  further  orders  from  the  Roman 
See ;  on  almost  every  imaginable  view  of  his  motives, 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  he  must  have  been 
much  mortified  at  the  sudden  departure  of  Luther. 
He  had  neither  punished  the  heretic  nor  reduced  him 

♦  Some  historians  say,  this  happened  on  the  20th  of  October, 
others  on  the  18th ;  but  I  think  Luther's  own  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Augsburg  show  that  he  must,  have  left  that  city  on 
the  19th.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  further  respect- 
ing a  matter  of  so  little  consequence. 

t  Tom.  1.  Altemb.  p.  150. —  Paul  Sarpisays,  what  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  Luther  bad  John  Huss's  case  in  his  head. 
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tlie  very  moment,  it  was  said,  w 
have  promised  him  great  riches,  a  1 
a  cardinal's  hat  *. 

Cajetan,  no  doubt,  understood  t 
■  the  court' of  Rome  sufficiently  to  ft 
'■  a  construction  would  be  put  upon 
business,  which  had  terminated  sc 
their  wishes  and  expectations.  In 
his  heart,  he  complained,  to  the  e. 
of  Luther's  insolent  and  insincere 
even  reproached  his  Highness  for 
a  character.  He  said,  that  he  hi 
many  hours  privately  with  Staupi 
two  more  learned  friends  respectii 
that  his  object  had  been  to  preserv 
the  Apostolic  See,  without  disgr 
Martin  ;  and  that  when  he  had 
such  a  train,  as  to  have  reasonab 
success  of  his  plan,  he  had  four 
pletely  deluded.  Martin,  his  sei 
and  his  vicar -general,  had  suddei 
Martin  indeed  had  written  letters,  i 
tended  to  beg  pardon,  but  he  had  n 
word    of  the    scandalous  languagi 
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had  washed  his  hands  of  so  pestilential  a  business,     cent. 
.but  his  Highness  might  be  assured  the  cause  would  .   XJL 
go  on  at, Rome.    It  was  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  *  ;  and  he  entreated  him  not  to  sully 
the  glory  of  himself  and  his  illustrious  house,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  mendicant  monk. 

Every  pious  reader  will  lament  the  effect  which 
these  turbulent  and  contentious  scenes  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  venerable  Staupitius.  It 
should  seem,  that  partly  an  apprehension  of  danger, 
and  partly  his  private  conversation  with  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  influenced  this  good  man  to  leave  his 
friend,  withdraw  all  further  opposition  to  the  pope- 
dom, and  retire  to  Saltzburg.  Our  more  determined 
and  adventurous  Reformer  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him,  that  "  he  stuck  fast  between  Christ  and  the 
popef-"  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  judgment 
of  Luther  was  of  the  harsher  sort ;  and  that,  in  pas- 
sing it,  sufficient  allowances  were  not  made  for 
the  different  tempers  and  ages  of  men,  and  for  invete- 
rate habits. 

Two,  reasons  induce  me  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Staupitius  acted  towards  Luther  with 
perfect  faithfulness  at  Augsburg.  First,  it  is  beyond 
all  dispute,  that  he  affronted  Cajetan  by  leaving 
that  place  suddenly  and  without  taking  leave ;  which 
he  would  never  have  done,  if  he  had  betrayed  his 
friend  by  dishonourably  entering  into  any  plans  for 
seizing  his  person.  Secondly,  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  persecuted  monk  in  his  difficult  circumstances, 
he  used  this  language  to  him,  "  Remember,  my 
brother,  you  undertook  this  business  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Luther  himself,  three  years 
afterwards,  owned  these  precious  words  "  sunk  deep 
into  his  mind."  The  truth  is,  this  reverend  vicar- 
general  was  a  man  of  a  timid  temper,  apd  well 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  I.    The  letter  is  dated  Oct  25,  1518. 
t  Lib.  I.  ep. 
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chap,     advanced  in  years ;  also  his  views  of  the  Gospel 
11L    J  were  far  from  being  bright  or  distinct ;  and  lastly, 
the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  hierarchy,  at  least 
at  Wittemberg,  was  extremely  gloomy. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  pope's  legate, 
in  his  private  conversation  with  Staupitius,  would 
use  both  conciliatory  and  threatening  language. 
Each  would  tend  to  shake  the  resolution  of  such  a 
man.  And  besides  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of 
that  conversation  on  the  mind  of  the  timorous  vicar- 
general,  we  may  fairly  trace  some  other  important 
consequences  to  the  same  origin.  While  he  was 
agitated  with  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  yielding 
to  the  legate  s  menaces  and  advice,  he  exhorted 
his  less  pliable  monk  to  exhibit  to  his  superiors 
some  plainer  marks  of  obedience  and  humility. 
The  firm  temper  of  Luther,  which  had  resisted  the 
imperious  dictates  of  a  haughty  cardinal,  instantly 
relented  under  the  intreaties  of  a  mild  and  affec- 
tionate friend.  Hence,  that  submissive  letter,  which 
our  Reformer  wrote  to  Cajetan  *  on  Monday  the 
seventeenth  of  October ;  and  hence  those  apologies 
and  concessions  which  are  contained  in  it,  to  the 
very  limit  of  what  his  conscience  would  permit 
Probably  no  part  of  his  own  conduct,  on  a  review 
of  the  proceedings  at  Augsburg,  would  afford  him 
less  satisfaction  than  this;  and  though  Luther  never 
reproached  Staupitius  for  having  recommended  so 
extremely  injudicious  and  suppliant  a  measure,  yet 
the  latter  might  possibly  observe  in  the  former  some 
dissatisfaction  on  that  account ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  convinced,  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  his  own  disposition  was  not  calculated 
like  that  of  his  friend,  to  encounter  such  difficulties 
and  hazards  as  were  likely  to  arise  in  a  righteous 
and  determined  opposition  to  the  popedom.  These 
considerations  may  help  further  to  explain,  why  it 
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might  not  be  disagreeable  to  Staupitius  to  remove     cent. 
from  Wittemberg,  and  thereby  avoid  the  dangerous  w  xyL  > 
fellowship  and  importunities  of  a  man,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  was  apt  to  be  impetuous  and  turbulent  in 
his  public  conduct. 

But   perhaps  the  circumstance,  which  may  be  staupitius 
thought  most  unfavourable   to  the   reputation   of  abbot,  **" 
Staupitius,  is,  that,  in  the  year  1523,  we  find  him     A#  D- 
preferred  to  an'abbacy  at  Saltzburg.   Luther's  affec-    j  523. 
tionate  regard  and  veneration  for  his  vicar-general, 
restrained  him  from  saying  any  thing  harsh  or  severe 
on  this  occasion,  but  he  could  not  dissemble  his 
doubts  and  anxieties  respecting  the  consequences 
of  this  preferment.     We  will  conclude  this  chapter 
with  two  valuable  extracts  of  his  letters.     The  first 
is  dated  1522,  and  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  received 
from  Staupitius,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  heard 
an  unfounded  rumour,  that  his  friend  was  actually 
made  an  abbot. 

"  The  report  of  your  being  made  an  abbot  is  so  Luthtr  to 
general,  that  if  I  had  not  received  your  own  letter  Sta,,Pltro,' 
in,  contradiction,  I  must  have  been  compelled  to 
believe  it.  It  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  receive  untruths  concerning  me.  May  the 
providence  of  God  attend  you  !  but,  I  confess,  my 
plain  understanding  does  not  point  out  to  me,  how 
it  can  be  advisable  for  you  to  accept  an  abbacy  at 
this  time.  I  would  not,  however,  interfere  with 
your  judgment.  One  thing  I  entreat  you,  by  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  not  readily  to  believe  those  who 
calumniate  me.  In  regard  to  what  you  inform  me, 
that  my  doctrines  are  the  delight  of  debauchees,  and 
that  many  scandalous  practices  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  my  recent  publications,  I  am  neither 
afraid  of  such  censorious  representations,  nor  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  them.  Certainly  I  have  laboured, 
and  am  labouring,  that  the  pure  word  of  God  may 
be  spread  abroad  without  tumult.  But  you  know 
that  I  am  not  master  of  events.    My  object  has  been 
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chap,  to  attack,  by  means  of  the  written  word,  that  system 
»  "k  *  of  impieties,  which  hath  been  introduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  sound  doctrine.  The  abominations,  my 
father,  the  abominations  of  the  pope,  with  his  whole 
kingdom,  must  be  destroyed.  And  the  Lord  does 
this  '  without  hand  *,'  by  the  word  alone.  The  sub- 
ject exceeds  all  human  comprehension ;  and,  there- 
fore we  need  not  wonder  that  great  commotions, 
scandals,  and  even  prodigies,  should  arise.  Let  not 
these  things  disturb  you,  my  father.  I  cherish  the 
best  hopes.  The  counsel  and  the  stretched-out  arm 
of  God  is  plain  in  this  matter.  Remember  how  my 
cause,  from  the  very  first,  gave  the  highest  offence 
to  the  world,  and  yet  it  hath  continually  prevailed. 
Satan  feels  his  wound :  hence  be  rages  the  more, 
and  endeavours  to  throw  all  into  confusion." 

The  second  letter,  dated  1523,  is  addressed  to 
the  reverend  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  in  Saltzburg. 
lather  "  Reverend  father,  Your  silence  is  unkind.    But 

write*  agjTm  though  I  cease  to  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  I  ought 
tiiu.  "  never  to  forget  you,  through  whose  means,  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  first  dawned  in  my  heart  I  must 
tell  you  the  truth ;  it  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  me,  if  you  had  not  been  appointed  an  abbot : 
but  since  it  is  so,  let  neither  of  us  interfere  with  our 
respective  rights  of  private  judgment.  Your  best 
friends  are  sorry  for  your  leaving  us,  but  still  much 
more  sorry  that  you  are  so  near  the  infamous  cardinal 
Langius,  and  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  bear  in 
silence  all  his  outrageous  behaviour.  I  shall  won-' 
der  if  you  are  not  in  danger  of  denying  Christ .... 
We  still  hope  the  best  of  you,  though  your  long 
silence  disheartens  us.  If  you  are  become  another 
man,  which  may  Christ  forbid  !  I  speak  plainly,  I 
shall  throw  away  no  more  words,  but  have  recourse 
to  prayer,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  show  mercy 
upon  you,  and  us  all.  You  observe,  reverend  father, 

*  .Dan.  viiL  25. 
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how  doubtfully  I  express  myself.  The  reason  is,  your  cent* 
long  silence  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of 
your  mind ;  whereas  you  very  well  know  our  most 
secret  thoughts  and  wishes.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  speak  positively  on  one  point, — We  are  confident, 
that  we  are  not  really  objects  of  your  contempt,  even 
though  you  should  dislike  all  our  proceedings; 
I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  that  you  may  be  as  much 
estranged  from  the  popedom,  as  I  am  at  this  moment, 
and,  indeed,  as  you  were  formerly.  May  the  Lord 
hear  me,  and  take  you  and  us  to  himself." 

These  letters  may  deserve  the  reader's  diligent 
consideration.  They  throw  light  on  the  general  cha- 
racter both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  friend :  they  inti- 
mate an  evident  progress  of  knowledge,  in  Luther's 
mind,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  papacy,  which 
took  place  between  the  years  1518  and  1523 :  they 
manifest  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  withstand  that  threatening  storm  which 
alarmed  Staupitius,  and  drove  him  into  a  dishonour- 
able shelter  :  and,  lastly,  they  compel  the  mind  to 
entertain  painful  fears  and  conjectures  respecting  the 
perfect  uprightness  of  the  new  abbot  of  Saltzburg, 
however  we  may  be  inclined  to  indulge  cheerful 
hopes,  that  at  the  last  day  he  will  be  found  not  to 
have  gone  the  length  of  actually  denying  his  Lord 

and  Master. Staupitius  enjoyed  his  abbacy  only 

for  a  very  short  time.     He  died  in  the  year  1524. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  CONTINUED. — THE  ATTEMPTS 
OF    MILTITZ    AND   OF    ECKIUS. 

1  he  condition  of  Luther,  after  his  return  to  Wit-    chap, 
temberg,  was  peculiarly  afflictive.     Before  himself  »    ^ 
he  saw  the  total  ruin  of  his  worldly  circumstances, 
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iap.  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  of  exile,  and  the  fear 
,  of  a  violent  death  from  papal  vengeance.  He  was 
not  without  hope  of  the  protection  of  the  elector, 
partly  from'  the  well-known  justice  and  humanity 
of  that  prince's  character,  and  partly  from  the 
good  offices  of  his  secretary  Spalatinus.  Moreover, 
as  yet,  the  interference  of  Frederic  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical controversy  had  not  only  been  firm  and  dis» 
creet,  but  also  as  spirited  and  friendly,  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  behalf  of  one  who  was 
looked  on  by  the  hierarchy  as  a  turbulent  and  an 
abandoned  heretic.  Still  it  behoved  our  Reformer 
not  to  be  over-confident  in  his  expectations  of  future 
support.  He  had  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  the  past  exertions  of  his  prince,  which  had  been 
found  so  useful  and  effective  ;  but  trying  times  were 
coming  on  apace.  Every  day  the  contest  grew  more 
and  more  perilous.  Luther  himself  had  a  single  eye 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  he 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  zeal  or  the  perse- 
verance of  others  :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart;  and  he  foresaw  that  political  and 
secular  concerns  might  clash  with  the  interests  of 
the  Gospel.  He  would  not  wonder  if  the  love  of 
many  began  to  wax  cold  *  ;  even  his  much  esteemed 
friend  Staupitius  had  already  quitted  Saxony ;  and, 
though  the  elector  had  hitherto  manfully  defended 
him  against  the  tyrannical  machinations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  it  might  well  be  doubted,  whether 
the  chief  motives  of  this  magnanimous  conduct  were 
a  regard  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  f. 

*  Matt.  xii. 

+  Some  account  of  the  religious  character  of  the  elector  was 
given  in  page  329  of  this  Volume.  Seckendorf  doubts  whether 
his  principal  reason  for  supporting  Luther,  who  was  then  the 
public  teacher  of  divinity  and  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  might  not  be  the  ardent  desire  which  that  prince 
always  showed  for  the  prosperity  of  his  favourite  seminary  of 
learning.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  even  before  the 
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It  was  an  excellent  part  of  Luther's  character,  cent. 
that  in  the  most  critical  and  difficult  situations  he  ~  XVL 
could  commit  his  cause  to  the  God  whom  he  served, 
with  firm  and  entire  reliance  on  HIS  WILL  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  be  as  active  and  indefatigable  in 
using  all  prudential  means,  as  if  the  events  depended 
solely  on  human  exertions.  In  his  present  danger 
and  perplexity,  he  cast  hip  eyes  on  France,  where 
formerly  some  opposition  had  been  made  to  the 
fulness  of  papal  domination  ;  and  where  he  hoped 
that  he  might  profess  and  preach  divine  truth  with 
greater  security  than  in  Germany.  "  Not,"  said  he 
in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  "  that  I  care  much  on  my 
own  account;  for  in  fact,  I  am  concerned,  that 
I  should  not  be  thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
truth  ;  especially,  as  by  going  to  Augsburg,  I  ex- 
posed myself  to  many  dangers,  and  almost  tempted 
God  to  bring  evil  upon  me.  It  grieves  me,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  fair  prospect  of  our  rising  seminary 
thus  suddenly  clouded,  and  the  studies  of  the  young 
men  at  Wittemberg,  who  are  wonderfully  zealous 
for  the  acquisition  of  sacred  literature,  blasted  in  the 
bud." — In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  said* 
"  Every  day  I  expect  from  Rome  the  arrival  of  the 
ecclesiastical  anathemas ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  dis- 
posing my  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  those 
curses  shall  arrive,  I  may  be  ready,  like  Abraham, 
to  depart,  not  knowing  whither.     Yet,  in  another 

conferences  at  Augsburg,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Raphael,  he 
expressed  himself  with  great  coolness  and  indifference  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.  "  I  have  never,"  says  he,  "  taken  upon 
me  to  defend  either  the  writings  or  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Martin  L. 
and  I  proved  the  same,  which  I  now  assert,  both  to  Cajetan  the 
pope's  legate  and  to  Miltitz  his  nuncio."  Some  authors  consider 
this,  as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  Frederic,  that  he  had  not  so 
much  as  read  a  line  of  Luther's  publications,  or  heard  him  deliver 
his  sermons :  Others  suppose  that,  in  his  concerns  with  the  papal 
agents,  he  might  dissemble  his  regard  for  the  Reformer,  with  a  view 
of  supporting  him  and  his  cause  more  effectually  in  the  end. 
Luth.  Op.  Witt.  Vol.  I.  p.  938. 


legate,  that  my  person  is  under  contii 
I  am  ready  to  give  answers  to  such  q 
be  proposed  to  me.     I  commit  this  p 
dence.  -    I  am  in  the  hands  of  God  ai 
It  vexes  me  to  think,  that  it  should 
believed,  that  the  prince  in  secret  su 
report,  if  any  thing  can,  will  drive 
I  may  not  involve  him  in  my  dange 
while  I  remain  here,  my  liberty,  bot 
of  speaking,  is  very  much  restraine 
leave  Germany,  I  will  open  my  heart 
offer  up  my  life  freely  in  the  service 
Those  who  have  most  consider* 
trial  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  a  state  c 
dangerous  and  critical  seasons,  wi 
judgment  of  Luther's  situation  tov 
the  year  1518.   The  foregoing  extr 
secret  feelings  and  resolutions,  at  th 
they  also  exhibit  his  extraordinary 
tod  resignation. 
The  elector       In  this  conjuncture,  the  elector  « 
s*£Dy'    fied  his  earnest  wish  that  Luther  ' 


1518,    Wittemberg*.    This  spirited  res« 
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berg,  without  doing  much  injury  to  his  university,  cent. 
and  further,  that  he  should  not  consider  him  as  a  wii^L 
heretic  till  he  had  been  heard  and  was  convicted* 
Animated  with  this  favourable  determination  of  the 
prince,  the  Professor  of  theology  resolved  to  remain 
on  the  spot ;  and,  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  he 
requested  the  people,  in  case  his  person  should  at 
length  become  the  victim  of.  papal  severity,  not  to 
harbour  the  least  ill-will  against  the  pope  or  any 
human  being  whatever,  but  to  commit  the  cause  to 
God. 

•  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  besides 
the  literary  and  controversial  employments  of  the 
Professor  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  for  some  time 
discharged  the  office  of  pastor  of  the  same  town, 
as  the  substitute  of  Simon  Heinsius,  the  ordinary 
minister,  who  then  laboured  under  bodily  infirmities; 
and  thus  this  industrious  Reformer  supported  at 
once  the  character  of  a  theological  teacher  and  dis- 
putant, and  also  of  a  popular  preacher  and  paro- 
chial clergyman. 

.    Luther  foreseeing  the  manner  in  which  he  should  Luther 
probably  be  treated  at  Rome,  and  desirous  of  anti-  a^ncra? 
cipating  the  papal  censures,  of  which  he  was  in  council. 
daily  expectation,  had  recourse  to  the  wise  expe- 
dient of  appealing  formally  to  a  general  council. 
In  the  instrument  of  his  appeal,  he  still  professes 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See ; 
but  as  the  pope  was  only  a  man,  and,  like  other  men, 
liable  to  err,  and  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  holy  of  all 
his  predecessors,  had  actually  erred,  he  appealed 
to  the  next  general  council,  which,  when  legally 
assembled,  was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  pope, 
and  could  afford  redress  to  the  oppressed. 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  conjectures  respecting  the  intentions  of  the 
Romish  Court.  His  appeal  to  a  future  council  is 
dated  November  28,  1518.  But  Leo  X.  without 
mentioning  the   name  of  Luther,  on  the   9th  of 

VOL.  iv.  C  c 
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November  of  the  same  year  issued  a  bull,  in  which 
he  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  in  the 
most  absolute  manner.    By  this  step,  no  less  impro- 
vident than  impious,  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  friends  of  the  papacy,  to  vindicate  or  even  to 
extenuate  its  conduct.     The  grossest  venality  and 
contempt  of  true  piety  and  salutary  discipline  had 
prevailed  in  Germany,  through  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences.    To  maintain  the  rectitude  of  the  practice, 
without  the  least  correction  of  excesses,  at  a  time 
when  the  memory  of  the  transactions  was  recent, 
prevented  every  attempt  that  might  be  made  to 
reconcile  Luther  to  the  hierarchy.     The  providence 
of  God  was  admirable  in  thus  barring  up  his  return 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  while,  as  yet,  he  was  far 
from  being  convinced  of  the  totally  antichristian 
state  of  the  popedom  *. 
The  »aie  of       But  the  mercenary  prostitution  of  indulgences 
■t  z»nchCCS  ha<l  not  been  confined  to  Germany.    In  the  summer 
opposed  by  0f  this  same  year  i  .5 1 8,  Samson,  a  Franciscan  of 
T*i  iT    M^an>  came  t0  Zurich,  to  prosecute  the  scandalous 
•    *    traffic.  There  he  was  opposed  by  Huldric  Zuinglius, 
afterwards  the  famous  Swiss  Reformer  f.     In  the 
month  of  September,  Samson  came  to  Zug,  where 
a  servant  seeing  the  people  press  in  crowds,  ad- 
dressed them  :  "  Be  not  so  importunate,  I  beseech 
you ;  let  those  enter  first,  who  are  furnished  with 
money ;  care  shall  be  taken  afterwards  of  the  poor  $" 
At  Bern,  the  enormities  exceeded,  if  possible,  those 
which  had  been  practised  in  Germany.     When  the 
sale  of  the  indulgences  was  over,  baptismal  in* 
nocence  was  restored  to  all  present,  who  should 
ponfess  their  sins,  and  thrice  recite  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  Angelic  salutation :  Those  also,  who  thrice 
went  round  the  great  church  daily,  repeating  prayers, 

•  Op.  Luth.  I.  217 — 232.  Wit.     Luther's  fiist  appeal,  men- 
tioned in  p.  374,  was  dated  Oct.  16,  1518. 
t  Father  Paul,  B.  1.  p.  8. 
I  Page  60.  Seckendorf. — Hottinger. 
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might  free  what  souls  they  pleased  from  purgatory,  cent. 
Still  grosser  corruptions  than  these  were  practised,  t  xyL  . 
But  the  infatuation  of  the  hierarchy  was  incurable. 
Evangelical  light  and  liberty  were  fast  advancing 
to  the  relief  both  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  yet 
the  rulers  of  the  church  shut  their  eyes,  and  hard* 
ened  their  hearts.  Scarcely  roused  from  a  state  of 
shameful  sloth  and  sensuality,  they  seem  to  have 
instantly  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  blind 
presumption  and  impetuous  rage.  Pride,  rashness, 
and  a  most  tyrannical  ambition,  appeared  in  all  their 
councils. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  reformation,  the 
pious  reader  has  reason  to  admire  the  providential 
circumstances,  which,  both  in  succession  and   in 
concurrence,  favoured  the  happy  deliverance  of  the 
nations  from  papal  captivity.     We  have  just  seen 
how  the  late  haughty  conduct  of  Cajetan  tended 
to  fix  the  mind  of  Frederic  more  steadily  in  the 
interests  of  the  Reformer;  and  this  was  a  consequence 
which  proved  extremely  influential  upon  the  subse- 
quent events.     Immediately  this  wise  prince  soli- 
cited the  Emperor  to  exert  all  his  authority  at  Rome, 
thfet  the  present  ecclesiastical  controversy  might  be 
settled  m   Germany  by  impartial  judges.     What 
would  have  been  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  prudent     - 
step,  we  are  unable  to  say.    Maximilian  died  in  the  Death  of 
beginning  of  the  year  1519;  and  during  the  intek-  Max,m,,,Qn» 
regnum  the  prince  elector,  duke  of  Saxony,  as     A*  D- 
vicar  of  the  empire,  possessed  sufficient  power  to     1 5 1  9- 
protect  and  cherish  Lutheranism  in  its  infancy.  "  The 
Violent  tempest,"  says  Luther,  u  subsided  by  little 
and  little ;  and  the  pontifical  thunders  of  excommu- 
nication were  gradually  more  and  more  despised  *."  a  utter  of 
The  resolutions  of  Frederic  were  not  a  little  con-  JjJi£,° sto 
firmed  by  a  letter  which  he  received  in  the  spring  the  Elector 
of  1 5 1 9,  from  the  learned  Erasmus.     Brevity  does  of  Saxon^ 

♦  Luth.  Op.  pr»f.  .      1519- 
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jguap,  jtot  permit  me  to  present  the  reader  with  thip'felegtfRt 
composition,  in  which  ike  writer  manages  his  3ttfc 
ject  with  wonderful  address,  dexterity,  and  politer 
ness.  By  the  following  answer,  however,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  both  of  the  matter  contained  in-  it* 
and  also  of.  the  effect  it  produced  pn  the.  mind  of  thfe 
"prince.  .■'"••• 

HI?.?!"*"  •  "  ^he  e^ector»  duke  of  Saxony,  rto  Erasmus  :  It 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  he  informed  by 
you,  that  Lutheranism  is  not  disapproved  by  tbi* 
learned,  and  that  the  writings  .of  doctor  Martin  mq 
read  with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  is  a  persop  almost 
unanimously  admired,  at  home  and  abroad,  both  for 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  for  bis  solid  erudition. 
That  be  has  remained  hitherto  in  Saxony  under  oni 

Protection,  is  indeed  owing  rather  to  <the  just  causa 
e  defends,  than  to  the  man  himself. — Nothing  cw 
be  more  contrary  to  our  principles,  than  to  suffer^ 
man,  who  has  deserved  reward,  to  be  oppressed  :%nd 
punished  :  Nor,  with  the  help  tof  Almighty  God, 
will  we  ever  allow  an  innocent  person  to  becpme 
a  victim  to  the  selfish  malice  of  the  wicked."  i 

wtVsncw  ♦    The  court  of  Rome,  finding  it  impossible  to  stop 
iegme.        the  proceedings  of  Luther,  by  mere  authority  and 
t5*i?H?to  l "  threatening,  had  now  recourse  to  the  arts  of  nego- 
Germany,    tiation.    The  haughty  pontiff  had  become  sensible 
of  his  imprudence  in  having  entrusted  the  manage- 
*  ment  of  the  controversy  to  such  a  commissioner  #$ 
Cajetan ;  but  we  shall  soon  .see,  that  still  he  bad 
:     learnt  no  lessons  of  true  wisdom  and  moderation* 
from  what  happened  at  Augsburg.  He  condescended 
indeed  to  employ  a  person  of  a  different  stamp; 
one,  who  by  his  insinuating  manners  and .  gentle 
*    ..•_».  treatment  of  the  Reformer,,  raised  considerable  ex? 
'  pectations  of  at  least  a  temporary  peace  ;  but,  hapr 
pily  for  the  reformation,  this  judicious  and  tejnperat§ 
policy  was.  presently  succeeded,  by  measures  most 
unaccountably  imprudent  and  disgusting.  This  new 
1     legate  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxpn  knight/  who,  as 
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a  lay  character,  might  be  supposed  less  under'the  cent. 
dominion  of  party  and  prejudice,  than  the  Domi-  .  x^h 
uican  cardinal,  his  predecessor.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  present  to  the  elector  Frederic  the  golden 
consecrated  rose*;  and,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  which  had  produced 
the  rupture  between  Luther  and  the  Roman  See. 
Frederic  had  formerly  solicited  the  favour  of  the 
'hose  with  much  earnestness ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
he  is  said  to  have  received  it  with  a  cool  and  almost 
^contemptuous  politeness ;  and  in  nowise  could  he 
he  induced  to  change  his  measures  respecting  his 
-favourite  Professor  of  Wittemberg. 

-     Miltitz,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  influence  The  new 
the  mind  of  the  prince  elector,  repaired  to  Leipsic,  lc«ale 
iuid  there  finding  Tetzel,  he  twice  rebuked  him  with  T^tL" 
the  greatest  severity  before  his  own  Provincial  f>  on 
account  of  his  iniquitous  practices  in  the  business  of 
indulgences.     It  appears  from  Miltitz's  own  letters, 
that  as  he  passed  through  Germany,  he  had  obtained 
perfect  intelligence  of  the  frauds  and  private  vices 
of  Tetzel ;  and  probably  he  was  the  more  desirous 
of  deposing  them,  because,  by  abandoning  that  au- 
dacious Dominican,  he  imagined  he  should  at  once 
gratify  the  advocates  for  reformation,  and  shelter  the 
<Roman  pontiff  from  censure.     With  Luther  himself  Heconfen 
the  newlegate  had  several  conferences,  which  proved  JJ,1^ 
fruitless,  as  to  the  essential  points  :  and  the  only     A#  D# 
effect  of  these  negotiations  in  the  former  part  of    1510. 
1519,  seems   to   have   been,  that  the  electors   of 
Saxony  and  of  Treves  agreed  to  defer  the  complete 
examination  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  first 
German  diet  of  the  new  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  Luther  should  write  a  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  pope.     To  this  our  Reformer 
•readily  consented,  for  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 

*  This  used  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  pope"fe 
favour. and  esteem. 
t  Seek.  p.  62. 
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chap,  to  break  with  the  pontiff;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
.  iy*  ,  he  would  have  continued  an  obedient  subject  of  the 
Roman  See  all  his  days,  if  he  might  have  been  per- 
mitted, without  molestation,  to  discharge  the  office  of 
a  faithful  pastor  of  Christ.  The  learned  translator 
of  Mosheim  *  seems  out  of  humour  with  him,  for 
having  made  "  weak  submissions  "  on  this  occasion; 
and  yet  he  owns  that,  u  properly  speaking,  there 
was  no  retractation  of  his  former  tenets,  nor  the 
smallest  degree  of  respect  shown  to  the  infamous 
traffic  of  indulgences."  If  so,  every  judicious  pro- 
testant,  though  he  may  entirely  agree  with  this  ex- 
cellent writer,  that  Luther's  "  views  were  not,  as  yet, 
very  extensive,  his  former  prejudices  entirely  dispel- 
led, or  his  reforming  principles  steadily  fixed  f,"  may 
nevertheless  maintain  that  his  submissive  conduct  at 
this  time,  taken  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  it,  indicated  strength  of  mind,  not 
weakness,  and  a  spirit  of  discrimination  rather  than 
of  blind  acquiescence.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  this 
great  man  by  the  feelings  and  habits  of  protestante 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

His  inimical  historian  Maimbourg  $  says,  "  his 
letter  to  the  pope  was  rather  civil  than  humble,  but 
that  it  contained  nothing  to  the  purpose."  Let  the 
reader  judge  from  the  following  concise  account  of  i^ 
whether  Luther,  according  to  the  lightwhich  he  then 
possessed,  did  not  take  effectual  care  not  to  entangle 
nis  conscience  by  any  improper  concessions. 
other  He  ^i^  it  was  a  great  grief  to  him  to  find  him- 

«  p^p*.  self  accused  of  want  of  respect  to  the  church  of 
Rome :  that  his  design  in  all  he  had  done,  was  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  that  church  ;  and  that,  as 
his  writings  were  now  spread  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, he  could  not  retract  his  assertions  without 
dishonouring  the  said  church :  that  the  persons  who 
really  injured  the  holy  See,  were  the  very  preachers 

*  Mosh.  Vol.  II.  Chap.  II.  bect.ix.  i  Id. 
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whom  he  had  opposed :  they  disgraced  their  sacred 
office  by  the  most  absurd  discourses,  and  by  seeking 
only  to  gratify  their  avarice  under  the  protection  of 
his  Holiness.  Lastly,  he  declared,  that  he  was 
ready  to  observe  silence  in  future  respecting  Indul- 
gences, provided  his  adversaries  would  also  forbear 
their  provocations.  In  concluding,  he  solemnly  pro* 
tested,  that  all  along  he  had  aimed  at  nothing  but 
to  prevent  the  mother-church  from  being  polluted 
by  the  vile  imputation  of  avarice,  and  the  people 
from  being  seduced  by  a  false  notion,  that  the 
indulgences  were  preferable  to  truly  benevolent 
actions  *. 

Of  his  personal  conferences  with  Miltitz,  the  j 
following  compressed  account  is  extracted  from  his  ) 
own  letters,  and  from  the  Latin  edition  of  his  works. 
"  Charles  Miltitz  saw  me  at  Altenburg,  and  com* 
plained,  that  I  had  united  the  whole  world  to  myself, 
and  drawn  it  aside  from  the  pope ;  that  he  had 
discovered  this  at  the  inns,  as  he  travelled.  '  Martin,9 
said  he, '  I  took  you  for  some  solitary  old  theologian ; 
whereas  I  find  you  a  person  in  all  the  vigour  of  life. 
Then  you  are  so  much  favoured  with  the  popular 
opinion,  that  1  could  not  expect,  with  the  help  of 
twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  to  force  you  with  me 
to  Rome.'  After  this  flattery,  he  entreated  me  to 
consult  for  pacific  measures,  and  promised,  that  he 
would  endeavour  that  the  pope  should  do  the  same. 
We  supped  together,  and  I  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy.  I  conducted  myself  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  I  had  not  seen  through  these  Italian 
arts  t-  I  could  only  promise,  that  I  would  do  all, 
which  I  could  do  consistently  with  truth  and  a  good 
conscience ;  that  I  also  loved  peace,  and  was  driven 
into  these  broils  by  mere  necessity.  This  Charles 
Miltitz  was  esteemed  a  frivolous  character,  and  his 
advice  was  frivolous;  nevertheless  it  is  my  judgment, 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  I — Du  Pin,  Cent.  16.        f  Italitates. 
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that  if  the  friends  of  the  papacy  and  the  pope  Juhm 
self  had  treated  me  in  dns  mmer  at  first,  Mattel* 
would  never  have  eometo  so  great  arupfnre.  IwstrnJ 
of  that,  the  pope  condemned  me  unheard,  and  raged 
with  bis  bulls;  and  the  crafty  archbishop  of  Meats 
became  the  dope  of  his  own  canning.  All  the  blame 
is  at  bis  door ;  for,  his  sole  object  in  iiii|i|in  iningi 
my  doctrine,  was  to  save  his  own  part  of  die  money* 
which  should  be  collected  by  the  indulgences.  M 
now  all  the  papal  plans  and  attempts  are  to  no 
purpose.  The  Lord  hath  awaked,  and  stands  to 
judge  the  people ;  and  though  they  slay  us,  they 
will  not  gain  their  point"  t 

Luther  was  always  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
respect  and  obedience  towards  his  superiors,  whether 
in  church  or  state.  In  this  negotiation  with  Miltitzv 
and  also  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  we  discern  much' 
of  this  spirit,  joined  to  great  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  an  amiable  sensibility  of  temper  on 
account  of  the  humane  treatment  he  had  received. 
Keep  in  view,  that,  as  yet,  he  apprehended  the 
papal  power  to  have  just  foundations,  however  it 
might  have  been  abused  ;  keep  in  view  his  own  de- 
scription of  his  feelings  *,  penned  in  moments  of  the 
greatest  deliberation,  and  long  after  the  turbulent 
•cenes  were  passed ;  keep  in  view  the  state  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  Christendom,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge the  Saxon  Reformer  to  have  exhibited  a 
rare  example  of  courage  and  firmness  in  these  me- 
morable transactions.  In  proposing  a  compromise 
of  silence  on  both  sides  in  the  affair  of  indulgences, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  acted  inconsistently  with 
his  former  declarations,  and  to  have  conceded  too 
much  to  the  hierarchy  ;  but  the  answer  is,  he  had 
already  manfully  resisted  the  Roman  See  in  that 
abominable  traffic ;  and  he  began  to  hesitate  how 
far  it  was  his  proper  business  to  proceed  further  in  a 
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matter  of  that  sort :  In  a  word,  his  conscience  was  cent. 
at  present  puzzled  respecting  the  extent  of  the  .  XVL  * 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  the  rulers  whose  autho- 
rity he  then  allowed.  Harassed  with  doubts,  and 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
he  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  sound  and 
discreet  counsellor:  of  the  danger  he  sought  no 
partner :  but  alas,  his  best  and  wisest  friends,  when 
pressed  closely  concerning  the  most  critical  and  pe- 
rilous part  of  the  contest,  absolutely  stood  aloof*. 
After  long  and  diligent  reflection  on  the  best  authen- 
ticated facts,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Luther* 
the  very  doubts  which  arose  in  his  mind,  appear  to 
me,  I  confess,  to  imply  both  extraordinary  integrity 
of  principle,  and  great  vigour  of  intellect 

But  whatever  were  the  secret  motives  of  our  Re-  Absurd 
former,  in  making  his  concessions,  Leo  X.  disdained  J^x?  °* 
to  accept  the  submission,  and  open  the  door  of  re- 
conciliation. The  serious  reader  will  not  think  me 
troublesome  in  repeatedly  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  which  appeared  so  re- 
markably in  many  particulars  of  the  contest  before 
us.  While  the  Roman  pontiff,  rejecting  counsels  of 
peace,  was  listening  to  enraged  bigots,  greedy  Domi- 
nicans, and  ambitious  cardinals,  the  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  humble  Professor  of  Wittemberg,  was  ena- 
bled, by  degrees  and  a  constant  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  acquire  a  practical  conviction  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  papal  hierarchy  was  no  longer  to  be 
endured.  Luther's  letter  to  the  pope  was  written  in 
the  former  part  of  1 5 1 9 ;  and  by  his  two  letters  to 
Staupitius,  we  have  seen  how  much  better  he  under' 
stood  the  true  principles  of  the  papal  system  in 
1 522  and  1523  f.    It  was  undoubtedly  this  gradual 

*  After  he  had  conferred  with  Miltitz,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Spalatinus;  and  he  also  particularly  in  treated  the  elector  Fre- 
deric, that,  for  the  sake  of  Almighty  God,  he  would  use  so  much 
clemency  towards  him,  as  freely  to  say,  what  he  wished  him  to 
do  in  the  present  circumstances.     Seek.  p.  63. 
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chap,     insight  into  the  enormities  of  the  popedom,  wbieb 

t    iV'      co-operating  with  the  infatuation  of  the  pontifical 

advisers  in  their  unaccountable  aversion  to  healing 

and  pacific  measures,  raised  that  general  spirit  of 

indignation,  and  of  opposition  to  the  established 

religion,  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  blessed 

Reformation. 

wretched        While  the  pope's  nuncio  was  negociating  a  recon- 

TetNi?B  °f  ciliation  in  Germany,  Tetzel,  the  wretched  subaltern, 

whose  scandalous  conduct  had  so  much  disgraced 

his  employers,  met  with  the  reward,  which  frequently 

awaits  the  ministers  of  iniquity.     He  found  himself 

deserted  by  all  the  world. 

Miltitz,  in  particular,  had  treated  him  so  roughly, 
that  this  daring  and  boisterous  instrument  of  papal 
avarice  and  extortion  actually  fell  sick,  wasted  away, 
Hb  dettii.  and  at  last  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A  dreadful 
lesson !  This  unhappy  man  left  the  world,  as  far  as 
appears,  destitute  of  comfort  in  his  own  soul,  after 
he  had  administered  a  false  peace  to  thousands  !  It 
became  necessary  for  those  whom  he  had  served  to 
discard  him,  and  he  had  no  resources  in  his  own 
conscience.  The  pontiff's  displeasure  is  said  to  have 
affected  him  exceedingly ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  searched  the  word  of  God  in  true  penitence 
and  humility.  A  little  before  his  death,  Luther,  hear- 
ing of  his  anguish  of  mind,  and  sympathising  with 
him  in  his  distress,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  kind 
and  consolatory  strains,  and  begged  him  not  to  be 
distressed  with  the  recollection  of  any  thing  that 
had  passed  between  them  *.  If  the  letter  had  been 
extant,  we  should  have  found  in  it,  I  apprehend, 
instructions  concerning  repentance,  and  warm  ex- 
hortations to  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  the  French  historians,  Maimbourg  and 
Varillas,  had  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  they 
would  hardly,  one  would  think,  have  represented 

•  Lutb.  Op.  Witt. 
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Luther,   as   a  man  of  a  vindictive,    implacable     cent. 
temper*.  ^  x^x-    , 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1519,  Erasmus  Excrums 
wrote  from  Lovain,  an  epistle   to   Luther,  which  "utionof 

E  roves  with  what  caution  and  temper  that  great  man 
ad  beheld  the  progress  of  the  contest.  He  takes 
care  not  to  appear  a  partisan  of  Luther ;  he  speaks 
of  him  with  a  studied  ambiguity ;  commends  him 
so  far  as  he  could  consistently  with  his  determined 
purpose  not  to  expose  himself  to  trouble  or  rebuke, 
and  recommends  to  him  moderation  and  mildness 
in  his  proceedings.  In  this  last  point,  he  certainly 
deserved  the  thanks  of  Luther.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  timid  and  artful  politicians  were  never 
employed,  to  any  good  purpose,  in  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

No  man  understood  better  than  Erasmus  the  art  ?e  wf8t* 
of  suggesting  advice,  in  nice  and  difficult  cases,  with*  piiqienury 
out  giving  offence.  The  latter  part  of  his  letter  to  j^JtJJJ 
Luther  runs  thus :  "  In  England  you  have  persons 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  who  think  highly  of  your 
writings.  Here  also  you  have  advocates,  and  among 
them  there  is  one  most  excellent  character.  For 
my  part,  I  keep  clear  of  all  party,  with  a  view  to 
be  of  as  much  service  as  I  can  to  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature. And  I  think  one  does  more  good  by  civility 
and  moderation  than  by  violence.  In  that  way 
Christ  has  brought  mankind  under  his  government ; 
In  that  way  St.  Paul  abrogated  the  Jewish  ritual.  It 
it  is  better  to  complain  of  those  who  abuse  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pontiffs,  than  of  the  pontiffs  themselves ; 
and  I  would  make  the  same  remark  respecting  kingsf 
We  may  argue  as  strongly  as  we  can  against  notions 
that  have  long  prevailed,  but  we  should  never  con- 
tradict them  positively.  It  is  more  effectual  to  treat 
acrimonious  abuse  with  contempt  than  to  confute  it 
On  every  occasion  we  should  guard  against  arrogant 

#  Maimb.  in  Seek.  p.  18. — Varillas,  ineod.  p.  22.— See  also 
pp.  337,  &c.  of  this  Vol. 


you  to  persevere  in  the  same  contiuc 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  please  i 
and  I  hope  they  will  do  much  good 
the  monastery  at  Antwerp  says,  he  v 
of  your  scholars.  He  is  a  man  o 
fjJhristiamty,  and  loves  you  most  cc 
almost  the  only  one  who  preaches  Je 
rest,  in  general,  either  aim  at  luci 
peoplfe  ^vith  old  wives'  fables.  Maj 
daily  bestow  upon  you  more  plen 
spirit,  for  the  glory  of  his  name 
good !  Farewell #." 
•  There  are  many  excellent  observati 
throughout  this  composition.  It  is 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  el< 
with  which  the.  accomplished  auth 
ducted  himself  in  affairs  of  peculiar 
Fears  cf  v  £ut<  it  was  not  only  the  wary  En 
spauunu..  tiniid  Sta    itius>  wh'o  shrunk  from 

Contest  with  the  hierarchy  in  which 
Volved ;  ■  even  Spalatinus  himself  wa 
timidated  by  the  daring  measures  of 
friend.  Several  of  the  elector's  c 
Alarmed  in  a  similar  way.  And  thu 
former,  whose  righteous  cause  was  ei 
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matters  were  carried  too  far.  This  departure  from  gent. 
a  steady  and  consistent  conduct  in  his  more  en- 
lightened adherents  was,  no  doubt,  a  trial  peculiarly 
severe  and  vexatious  to  Luther.  Men  expect,  from 
their  enemies,  reproach,  misrepresentation,  calumny ; 
they  are  prepared  for  these  things ;  they  even 
triumph  in  them,  and  are  stirred  up  by  them  to  de- 
fence and  victory ;  it  is  when  their  friends  become 
tame  or  treacherous,  when  they  deceive  or  desert 
them  in  critical  moments,  that  the  firmest  mind, 
acting  on  principles  merely  human,  is  apt  to  give 
way.  Conscious  of  integrity  and  disinterestedness, 
and  overcome  with  chagrin  and  disappointment,  a 
man,  in  such  a  case,  abandons  altogether  a  dan- 
gerous conflict,  where  his  solitary  efforts,  against  a 
host  of  adversaries,  will  prove  inevitably  abortive. 
Not  so,  however,  where  the  cause  is  that  of  true 
religion,  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  laid 
strong  hold  both  of  the  understanding  and  the 
affections.  We  then  look  for  the  operation  of  other 
motives  besides  those  of  mere  human  nature.  As 
we  then  serve  a  master  who  must  be  obeyed,  we 
have  promises  of  help,  directions  for  resignation,  and 
grounds  of  comfort  in  the  issue  of  ill  success,  such 
£S  belong  to  no  worldly  epterprises  whatever. — The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Spalatinus  will  illus- 
trate these  observations. 

Luther  to  Spalatinus : — . 
"  Do  not  give  way  to  fear  too  much,  my  dear 
"Spalatinus ;  neither  teaze  your  mind,  by  filling  it 
with  human  imaginations.  You  know  I  must  have 
perished  long  ago  in  my  various  struggles  with  the 
supporters  of  papal  abominations,  unless  Christ  had 
taken  care  of  me  and  my  concerns.  Was  there 
$  single  person,  who  did  not  .expect  that  my  ruin 
would  have  taken  place  before  this  time  ?  I  assure 
you,  I  suppress  many  things,  which,  if  I  were  else-* 
where,  I  should  freely  publish,  concerning  the  enor- 
mities.of  Rome..    But  you.  must  never  hope  that  I 
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shall  be  free  from  persecution  and  danger, 
I  were  entirely  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
divinity.  My  friends,  if  they  please,  may  SU|HHHJ 
me  beside  myself;  nevertheless,  I  say,  if  this  contest 
be  really  of  God,  it  will  not  be  ended,  till  T&imf 
effectually  save  itself  by  its  own.  right  hand ;  not  bf 
mine,  nor  by  yours.  From  the  very  first  I  have  btflt 
expecting  matters  to  come  to  the  situation  in  wfafcfc 
they  are  at  this  moment.  However,  I  always  Dokt 
you,  that  I  would  quit  the  country,  if  my  restd«Mf 
in  Saxony  was  attended  with  any  danger  tp  fb4 
prince."  '/ 

From  this  letter,  which  plainly  implies  a  previow 
communication  from  Spalatinus,  expressive  of  muck 
apprehension  and  uneasiness,  a  judgment  may  bm 
formed  of  the  sentiments  respecting  Luther,  wmoli 
probably  prevailed  at  the  elector's  court  in  the 
former  part  of  the  year  1519.  Spalatinus  resided 
with  Frederic  in  the  capacity  both  of  secretary  and 
domestic  chaplain ;  and  therefore  would  take  no 
step  of  importance  without  the  secret  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  that  prince.  Luther  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  his  friend, 
would,  no  doubt,  consider  the  fears  and  anxieties 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  quiet,  as  in  realitw 
the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  elector  himself* 
Hence  he  wisely  repeats  his  readiness  at  all  timed  to 
quit  Saxony,  if  his  presence  there  should  be  judged 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  prince. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  neither  the  elector  of 
Saxony  or  his  court  should  be  accused  of  downright 
insincerity.  In  the  main,  they  certainly  favoured 
the  principles  of  Luther,  and  rejoiced  in  his  success ; 
but  they  disliked  any  material  share  of  the  hazard 
of  the  controversy.  Hence  they  becapie  cold, 
supine,  and  irresolute ;  and  hence,  their  communi- 
cations, which  ought  to  have  furnished  spirited 
counsel  and  encouragement,  dwindled  into  prudeo* 
tial  lessons  of  caution  and  remonstrance.    Modem 
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protestants  should  know  the  extreme  disadvantages     cent. 
under  which  the  great  champion  of  Christian  li-      XVL 
berty  laboured  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation. 

The  immediate  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  alarm  at  this  time*  to  the  friends 
of  Luther,  was  the  bold  declarations  of  this  theo- 
logian, in  his  answers  to  the  positions  of  Eckius, 
respecting  the  foundation  of  the  pope's  authority. 
He  had  written  to  Spalatinus  very  explicitly  on  this 
subject,  but  seems  not  completely  to  have  satisfied 
his  scruples.  To  call  in  question  the  origin  of  the 
power  of  the  pope,  was  to  tread  tender  ground ; 
the  nations,  as  yet,  secretly  revered  his  majesty, 
and  dreaded  his  vengeance ;  though,  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  general,  they  had  indeed 
begun  to  open  their  eyes,  and  were  receiving  fresh 
light  apace. 

The  name  of  Eckius  of  Ingoldstadt  has  already  Enmity  of 
been  mentioned  f  among  the  adversaries  of  Luther,  Ecium. 
This  able  and  learned  doctor  of  divinity  had  for- 
merly been  the  friend  of  our  Reformer ;  but  a  thirst 
of  fame  and  a  prospect  of  worldly  advantages 
seduced  him  from  the  cause  of  truth.  The  facts 
we  have  to  produce,  indicate  but  too  plainly  the 
motives  of  Eckius.  After  his  literary  defeat  in  the 
affair  of  indulgences,  he  circulated  thirteen  propo- 
sitions, all  of  them  levelled  against  the  heresies  of 
Lutheranism.  One  of  these  propositions  affirmed 
the  grand  article  of  a  papist's  faith,  namely,  "  That 
the  pontiffs  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  J."  Luther  had  the  sagacity  instantly 
to  see  through  his  design,  and  expressed  himself  to 
the  following  effect :  "  I  never  so  much  as  touched 
upon  this  subject  in  any  of  my  discourses.  Eckius 
now  brings  it  forward  to  serve  several  purposes.  He 
thinks,  he  shall  hereby  cast  an  odium  upon  me,  and 

*  Viz.  about  the  middle  of  1519. 
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at  the  same  time  flatter  the  court  of  Rome  to 'hi* 
own  profit,  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  brother  Martin 
Luther." 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  famous  disputation  which  was  carried  on  pub* 
licly  at  Leipsic,  for  many  days  together,  in  the 
Course  of  this  year. 

Eckius,  relying  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  own 
talents  and  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  earnestly 
sought  for  a  public  exhibition  of  theological  skill ; 
and,  with  this  view,  challenged  Carolstadt,  the  col- 
league and  adherent  of  Luther,  and  even  Luther 
himself,  to  try  their  strength  with  him  in  a  contest 
on  the  points  in  dispute.  Carolstadt  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  archdeacon  of  Wittemberg,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  open  defenders  of  Luther. 
The  challenge  was  accepted ;  and  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  uncle  of  the  elector,  offered  the  com- 
batants his  city  of  Leipsic,  as  the  scene  of  debate, 
with  an  engagement  for  their  security,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  every  convenience.  He  was  himself  a 
strenuous  Roman  catholic,  and  he  expected  that 
great  glory  would  accrue  to  the  papal  cause  from 
the  well-known  abilities  and  attainments  of  Eckius. 
Luther  obtained  leave  to  be  present  at  the  contest 
as  a  spectator,  but  was  expressly  denied  the  grant 
of  a  safe  conduct,  if  he  attempted  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  disputant.  The  assembly  was 
splendid,  the  expectations  of  mankind  were  strongly 
fixed ;  and  it  was  vainly  imagined  that  some  de- 
cision would  be  made  concerning  the  objects  of 
contention. 

The  first  subject  of  debate  between  Eckius  and 
Carolstadt,  respected  the  limits  of  nature  and  grace. 
The  latter  disputant  defended  the  whole  doctrine  of 
A  ugustine  concerning  grace,  which,  Luther  observes, 
Eckius  did  not  oppose  by  argument,  pr  with  any 
real  difference  of  sentiment,  but  only  in  mere  words 
and  in  appearance.     He  granted  that  fREE-wiLL 
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without  crrace  could  effect  nothing:  but  sin.  "  It  cent. 
avails  then,"  continues  Luther,  "  not  to  good  but  .  ]  > 
evil.  Where  then  is  its  liberty  ?  Moreover,  every 
illiterate  person,  who  hears  the  expression  free- 
will, naturally  supposes  that  it  implies  man  to  be 
equally  capable  of  good  and  evil ;  whence  he  will 
presume  on  his  own  strength,  and  think  that  he  can 
convert  himself  to  God.  Eckius  knows  very  well 
the  impiety  of  this  notion,  yet  he  supports  and 
spreads  it  I  too  admit  that  man's  will  is  free  in  a 
certain  sense ;  not  because  it  is  now  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  in  Paradise,  but  because  it  was  made 
free  originally,  and  may,  through  God's  grace,  be- 
come so  again." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  diffi- 
cult subject ;  and,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
impropriety  of  the  term  free-will,  his  ideas  appear 
sufficiently  in  harmony  with  what  the  most  evange- 
lical persons,  in  all  ages,  have  maintained.  The  whole 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  much  clamour  and 
confusion;  the  Roman  party  prevailed  in  popularity 
at  Leipsic ;  Eckius  delivered  what  he  had  to  say 
with  prodigious  animation,  and  is  allowed  to  have  far 
exceeded  Carols  tad  t  in  energetic  exertions  of  voice 
and  action.  Luther  protests  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  as  long  as  an  appeal  to  books  and  writ- 
ten documents  were  admitted,  his  friend  Carolstadt 
defended  himself  with  a  rich  variety  of  apt  and  ex-* 
cellent  quotations.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  Eckius  made  a 
proposal,  that  all  books  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
dispute  go  on  without  them ;  the  multitude  gave  a 
shout  of  approbation  \.  and  then,  I  freely  own,  that 
Eckius,  who  had  the  better  memory  and  a  greater 
flow  of  words,  supported  his  side  of  the  question  in 
a  more  plausible  manner  than  his  opponent #." 

This  disputation  continued  for  six  days  f  ;  during  Luther 
which  time,  the  superior  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  b/tckfui. 

•  Seek.  73.  t  From  June  27,  1519,  to  July  4. 
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chap.    Eckius  seems  to  have  afforded  a  temporary  triumph 
^  1V-    ,  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation.     Flushed*  with 
success,  and  thirsting  for  glory,  this  champion  of  the 
papal  system,  came  to  Luther  at  his  lodgings,  and, 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  said,  "  I  understand  yon 
will  not  dispute  with  me  in  public*"     "  How  can  I 
dispute   with  you,"  said  Luther,  "  when  the  duke 
George  refuses  me  my  request  of  a  safe  conduct  T 
Eckius  replied,  "  If  I  am  not  to  combat  you,  I  will 
spend  no  more  time- on  Carolstadt  It, was* on  roua 
account  that  I  came  here.     Suppose  I  could  obtain 
the  public  faith  for  your  safety,  would  you  then 
meet  me  and  try  your  strength  #  ? "     Luther  con- 
sented ;  and  very  soon  after  he  had  the  duke's  leave 
to  take  Carolstadt's  place  in  the  public  debate* 
tgaiii  they       This  second  theological  conflict  was  carried  on 
h*Ps^e°of  ft>r  ten  days,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  without 
en  ctyi.      intermission.     Among  the  articles  of  controversy 
were  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  the 
nature  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  and, 

Earticularly,  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Loman  pontiffs.  It  was  in  this  last  article  of  the 
controversy,  that  Eckius  placed  his  chief  strength 
and  expectation  of  victory.  His  numerous  audience 
in  general,  with  the  duke  of  Saxony  at  their  head, 
favoured  the  papal  cause :  Long  habits  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  prejudice,  in  religious  matters,  had 
established  the  Romish  doctrines ;  and  the  few,  who 
ventured  to  inquire  for  reasons  of  their  faith,  were 
deemed  impious  and  accursed,  and  worthy  of  expul- 
sion from  the  community. 

Moreover,  this  question  concerningthe  superiority 
of  the  Roman  See  was  well  contrived  to  promote  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Eckius  in  every  way.  Luther* 
it  was  foreseen,  must  either  shun  the  main  point  m 
debate  by  disgraceful  evasions ;  or,  by  a  direct 
uvowal  of  his  doctrines,  expose  himself  to  the  charge 
of  open  heresy.     He  must  either  yield  the  palm 

*  Melch.  Ad; 
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of  eloquence  and  of  theological  skill  to  his  crafty  cent. 
adversary,  or  he  would  inevitably  furnish  such  deci-  t  *vt 
sive  proofs  of  rebellion  against  the  hierarchy  as 
would  ensure  his  own  condemnation  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  Thus  the  troublesome  innovator  was  sup- 
posed to  be  entangled  in  an  inextricable  dilemma ; 
while  the  prudent  defender  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, looking  forward  to  nothing  but  conquest  and 
lory,  anticipated  the  praises  and  honours  of  the 
oman  pontiff.  Luther,  whom  we  have  observed 
to  have  been  folly  sensible  in  how  nice  and  critical 
a  situation  he  was  placed  *,  was  much  hurt  by  the 
ungenerous  conduct  of  Eckius  in  this  business,  and 
severely  reproached  him  for  it  afterwards. 

To  the  talents  and  the  artifices  of  the  Popish  ad- 
vocate, the  Saxon  reformer,  besides  his  superior 
abilities  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the'  Scrip- 
tures, opposed  a  good  conscience,  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  hazard  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  a  confident  expectation  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty.  In  particular,  against  Eckius  3  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  popes,  he  advanced  the 
following  proposition :  "  All  the  proofs,  which  can 
be  produced  to  show  that  the  church  of  Rome  is 
Superior  to  other  churches,  are  taken  out  of  insipid 
decretals  of  the  popes  themselves,  made  within  these 
four  hundred  years;  and  against  this  notion  of 
supremacy,  there  are  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
approved  histories  for  eleven  hundred  years,  and  the 
determinations  of  the  council  of  Nice." 
-  When  Eckius  contended,  that  the  expressions, 
■a  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
•my  church,"  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys,v 
winced  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors; that  this  was  the  explanation  given  by  the  holy 
fathers,  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  among 
the  errors  of  Wickliff  and  John  Huss ;  Luther  in 
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reply  said,  that  he  could  produce  more  passages  from  > 
the  fathers  in  support  of  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  passages  in  question  than  Eckiu3  could  of  his  ; 
but  that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  add,  that  even  if  all 
the  fathers,  without  exception,  had  understood  the 
passages  in  that  sense,  he  would  confute  them  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Peter  himself,  who  say, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  and  corner- 
stone of  his  Church.  He  further  observed,  that  the 
words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  ....  if  construed  strictly, 
must  be  confined  to  the  person  of  Peter,  and  there- 
fore the  authority  conveyed  by  them  ceased  when, 
that  Apostle  died ;  and  that  if  their  meaning  was  to 
be  extended  to  the  church  and  to  Peter's  successors* 
no  reason  could  be  given,  why  all  the  Apostles 
and  all  their  successors  should  not  be  understood 
to  be  the  successors  of  Peter.  Lastly,  he  intimated 
that  his  adversary  had  been  very  unfortunate  in 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  "  If,"  said 
Luther,  "  the  learned  doctor  will  agree  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  we  shall  quickly  put 
an  end  to  this  controversy  :  For,  in  the  first  place, 
Cyprian  never  addresses  Cornelius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  any  other  manner  than  i  My  dear  brother ;' 
and  in  the  second,  he  expressly  says,  that  every 
bishop  has  a  distinct  jurisdiction  of  his  own,  and 
that  bishops  ought  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
but  wait  for  the  day  of  judgment  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  *." 

Eckius  was  so  much  struck  with  the  reasonings  of 
Luther,  and  especially  with  the  neat  and  well  di- 
gested order  in  which  his  materials  were  arranged*, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  before  a 
splendid  audience,  the  "  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments of  his  Reverend  opponent."  He  even  be- 
sought their  illustrious  and  magnificent  Mightinesses 
to  pardon  himself,  who  was  so  much  occupied  with 
other  concerns,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  produce 

•:    •'  *-  Revolut.  Lutheri. 
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such  a  mass  of  accurate  testimonies  as  the  learned  cent 
doctor  had  laid  before  them.  He  came  to  Leipsic,  XVL 
he  said,  not  to  write  books,  but  to  dispute. 
,  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Protestant 
reader  with  a  minute  detail  of  a  multitude  of  argu- 
ments, which  were  brought  forward  in  this  debate, 
with  great  warmth,  eloquence,  and  dexterity,  on  both 
sides.  We  shall  make  a  few  concise  observations  on 
several  of  the  controverted  points,  and  also  take 
notice  of  some  instructive  facts  and  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  this  famous  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  dismiss  the  subject 

Though  Luther  judged  it  impious  to  maintain  the  LutWs 
divine  right  of  the  pope  in  that  strict  sense,  which  ™1™D{ 
makes  him  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  supreme 
Christ,  his  extreme  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  of  lhepc| 
his  tenderness  of  conscience,  disposed  him,  as  yet, 
to  allow  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  See,  but  on 
different  grounds.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
pontiffs  had  possessed  a  decided  pre-eminence  from 
age  to  age,  and  therefore,  he  conceived,  it  was  his 
duty  not  to  resist  "  the  powers  that  be."  This  scrip- 
tural  argument,  which  for  a  long  time  appeared  to 
his  mind  in  itself  unanswerable,  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  two  powerful  reasons.  Firstly,  The 
will  of  God,' he  thought,  might  be  clearly  collected 
from  the  facts,  independent  of  Scripture.  Unless  it 
had  been  the  will  of  God,  the  popes  could  never 
have  attained  so  great  and  durable  a  dominion. 
Secondly,  "  The  whole  body  of  Christians,"  he  said, 
"  own  themselves  to  be  under  the  Roman  pontiff : 
This  universal  consent  is  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight :  the  unity  of  the  church  should  be 
preserved  in  every  thing  that  is  not  directly  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God  #." 

.    Entirely  agreeable  to  these  sentiments  is  the  de- 
claration of  Luther  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus, 

*  RevoluU  Lutheru 
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who,  it  should  seem,  had  been  directed  by\ihe* 
elector  of  Saxony  to  admonish  him  most  seriouslyy 
in  all  things  to  observe  a  reverential  obedience  to- 
wards the  Pope.  "  To  separate  myself,"  says  he, 
"  from  the  Apostolical  See  of  Rome  is  a  thing  that: 
has  never  yet  entered  my  mind  #."  However,  his 
next  letter  to  the  same  friend  intimates  a  farther 
Lather  ms-  insight  into  the  essence  of  popery.  "  That  I  .may: 
J£peu!be  be  the  better  qualified,"  says  he,  "  for  the  ensuing. 
Anticiirbt.  debate  at  Leipsic,  I  am  turning  over  the  decretals  o£ 
the  popes  ;  and  I  would  whisper  into  your  ear,  that 
I  begin  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  the  Roman  pon«\ 
tiff  be  not  the  very  Antichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
his  Messenger ;  so  wretchedly  corrupted  by  him,  in 
the  decretals,  are  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ  f." 
As  long  as  this  new  sentiment  remained  crude  and 
unsettled  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  it  certainly  behoved 
him  not  to  act  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  divulging  of  so  important  a  secret 
to  Spalatinus  must  have  startled  the  elector  Frederic 
and  his  court,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  sufficiently 
alarmed  with  the  liberties  which  had  already  been 
taken  with  the  pontifical  authority  £. 

How  different  were  the  views  and  motives  of  the' 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  about 
the  time  of  the  public  controversy  at  Leipsic,  and 
some  months  before  !  Leo  X.  was  indolent  and  ill 
advised  ;  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard  to  religion 
and  piety  ;  only  anxious  to  advance  the  opulence, 
grandeur  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  See.  His 
ostentatious  champion  Eckius,  on  the  one  hand, 
flattered  and  misled  his  lordly  master,  who  pretended 
to  be  infallible ;  and,  on  the  other,  menaced  and 
calumniated  the  Augustine  monk,  while  in  reality  he 
was  seeking  only  his  own  aggrandisement  Frederic 
the  wise,  and  some  of  his  court,  grieved  for  several 
of  the  reigning  abuses,  which  were  obvious  and 

*  Ep.  p.  99.  f  Ep.  p.  100. 

t  See  P-  399  of  this  Vol. 
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undeniable,  but  still  remained  in  a  wretched  bondage,  cen 
confirmed  by  long  habits  of  superstitious  submission. 
Though  friendly  to  improvements  in  religion,  they 
dreaded  the  rude  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer,  and 
were  in  general  too  much  disposed  to  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  the  pope:  Lastly,  Luther  was  daily  ap- 
proaching, by  firm  but  gradual  advances,  to  that 
evangelical  liberty,  of  which  he  became,  under  God, 
the  principal  reviver  in  Europe.  Let  these  facts  and 
observations  be  kept  in  mind,  and  they  will  help  us 
to  discover,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  our 
Reformer  at  Leipsic,  while  he  was  disputing  with 
Eckius  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy.  To  have 
denied  the  divine  right  of  the  pontifical  juris- 
diction, according  to  the  fullest  and  most,  ex  tended 
interpretation  of  the  words,  was  sufficiently  danr 
gerous ;  but  to  have  dropped  the  slightest  insinuation 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  actually  the  Antichrist 
of  the  New  Testament,  or,  that  the  Roman  church 
was  antichristian  in  principle,  would  probably  have 
cost  him  his  life. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  examine  the  principles 
of  Luther,  the  more  exactly  consistent  do  we  find 
them  with  his  practice,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  So  in  the  present  instance:  He 
seriously  believed,  that  long  possession  and  the 
consent  of  the  faithful  *,  were  solid  arguments  for 
the  papal  supremacy  ;  but  some  rays  of  fresh  light 
burst  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  honest  inquirer  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  arming  for  the  combat  at 
Leipsic.  He  was  then  in  no  condition  either  to 
confirm  or  to  do  away  his  new  suspicions  of  the 
antichristian  character  of  the  popedom.  What  was 
to  be  done?  He  determined  to  dismiss  those 
suspicions  for  the  present,  till  he  should  have  leisure 
to  weigh  them  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he .  adhered 
to  the  only  principle,  by  which  in  his  judgment,  the 

•  • 

*  Luth.  Op.  Resol. 
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hap.  duty  of  obedience  to  the  existing  hierarchy  conld  be 
supported.  He  dared  openly  to  assert*,  that  it  was 
far  better  the  Roman  pontiffs  should,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  see  the  foundation  of  their  authority  in 
the  permission  of  God  and  the  consent  of  their  sub- 
jects, than  that,  under  a  notion  of  divine  right, 
they  should  feel  themselves  secure,  depend  upon 
force  and  terror,  and  by  degrees  exercise  an  odious 
tyranny. 

This  declaration,  though  it  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  creed  of  a  true  Roman  catholic,  yet,  by  con- 
taining an  actual  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
supremacy,  manifested  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  re- 
conciliation on  the  part  of  the  Reformer.  Nor  was  it 
possible  for  him,  without  doing  the  utmost  violence 
to  his  conscience,  to  have  exhibited  a  nearer  consent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Eckius.  There  is  even  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  his  friends,  namely,  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  his  court,  had  not  discovered 
so  excessive  an  anxiety  lest  he  should  offend  the 
pope  by  disrespectful  treatment,  be  would  have  con* 
-ceded  less  at  this  time  to  his  opponent,  respecting 
the  grand  article  of  Roman  catholic  doctrine ;  or, 
at  least,  would  have  acted  with  more  reserve  on  a 
point  where  his  own  faith,  though  modified  and  less 
offensive,  was  certainly  beginning  to  waver.  Before 
the  public  disputation  at  Leipsic,  Luther  printed  and 
circulated  his  sentiments  on  the  pope's  supremacy, 
the  same  in  substance  as  is  related  in  the  preceding 
pages.  He  took  that  step,  he  tells  us,  because  he 
had  great  doubts,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Eckius  as  a  public  disputant 
Three  times  by  letters,  he  says,  he  put  the  question 
to  the  duke  George,  but  could  obtain  no  answer  f. 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  strictly  true.  Yet  whence,  it 
is  asked,  arose  the  solicitude  of  Luther  to  appear,  at 
all  and  on  any  principles,  as  the  public  defender 
of  pontifical  authority ;  the  public  defender  of  an 

#  Resolut.  de  pot.  Paps.  t  Lib.  I.  Ep. 
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/unscriptural  opinion,  which  he  was  soon"  going  to     cent. 
.abandon   with  abhorrence  and   detestation ;    and      XVL 
which,  in  his  private  letters,  he  was  already  begin- 
ning to  reprobate  in  very  significant  language  ? 

Seckendorf  ascribes  these  conciliatory  measures 
entirely  to  the  fears  and  remonstrances  of  the  elec- 
tor Frederic  and  his  court ;  and  thinks  that  Luther 
in  this  instance  acted  contrary  both  to  his  own  judg- 
ement and  his  inclination  *.  To  differ  from  this 
very  judicious  and  candid  memorialist  can  never  be 
pleasant,  and  will,  in  general,  be  found  unsafe: 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  estimating 
the  motives  of  the  Saxon  reformer,  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  adversaries  have,  on  this  and  several 
other  occasions,  too  much  overlooked  his  profound 
veneration  for  established  authorities.  They  seem 
to  have  scarcely  supposed  it  possible,  that  a  man, 
who  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  confusions  and 
-divisions  of  the  church,  should  still  have  been  a 
friend  to  peace  and  good  order.  Whereas  in  fact, 
Luther's  spirit  of  submission  to  legal  establishments 
is  as  exemplary  and  unquestionable,  as  his  courage 
<and  resolution  in  defending  Christian  liberty  is  truly 
wonderful  and  unparalleled.  A  proper  attention  to 
this  part  of  his  character  will  lead  the  candid  in- 
quirer to  satisfactory  explanations  of  his  conduct  in 
some  cases  where  he  has  been  too  hastily  accused 
of  inconsistency  t- 

Luther'sown  description  of  his  feelings  respecting  Candid 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Eckius  and  himself  ^Luth^r? 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here ;  as  it  will  doubtless, 

•  Page  71.  Seek. 

f  The  reader  will  not  suppose  me  to  insinuate,  that  Luther's 
respect  for  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  court  had  no  weight 
in  determining  him  to  treat  the  papal  authority  in  a  reverential 
"manner  during  his  controversy  with  Eckius;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  it  had  considerable  weight.  But  why  is  the  con- 
sideration of  other  motives  to  be  omitted ;  and  particularly  of 
such  motives  as  are  known  to  have  been  congenial  with  the 
man? 
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ap.  be  preferred  to  any  conjectures  either  of  Roman 
catholics  or  of  Protestants,  especially  by  those, 
who  have  observed  the  integrity  and  the  precision 
with  which  this  faithful  servant  of  God  always  lays 
open  his  mind  on  serious  occasions.  My  own  case, 
says  he,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  man  emerges  from  erroneous  notions  of  long 
standing.  How  true  is  the  proverb,  Custom  is  a 
second  nature !  How  true  is  that  saying  of  Augustinti, 
Habit",  if  not  resisted,  becomes  necessity !  I,  who, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  had  taught  divinity  with 
the  greatest  diligence  for  seven  years,  insomuch  that 
I  retained  in  my  memory  almost  every  word  of  my 
lectures,  was  in  fact  at  that  time  Only  just  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Christ ;  I  had  only 
just  learnt  that  a  man  must  be  justified  and  saved, 
not  by  works^  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  lastly, 
in  regard  to  pontifical  authority,  though  I  publicly 
maintained  that  the  pope  was  not  the  bead  of  the 
church  by  a  divine  right,  yet  I  stumbled  at  the 
very  next  step,  namely,  that  the  whole  papal  system 
was  a  Satanic  invention.  This  I  did  not  see,  but  con- 
tended dbstinately  for  the  pope's  right,  founded 
on  human  reasons;  so  thoroughly  deluded  was 
I,  by  the  example  of  Others,  by  the  title  of  holt 
Church,  and  by  my  own  habits.  Hence  I  have 
learnt  to  have  more  candour  for  bigoted  papists,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  sacred 
or  perhaps  even  with  profane  history  *. 

The  victory  in  the  theological  contest  at  Leipsic, 
ipiic  &s  might  have  been  expected,  was  claimed  by  both 
*~  sides.  But,  instead  of  repeating  many  contradictory 
and  positive  assertions,  that  have  originated  in  pre- 
judice and  party  zeal,  it  will  be  better  to  mention 
several  undeniable  facts,  which  may  assist  the  judge- 
ment in  discovering  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of 
mankind  at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  so  celebrated 
ift  ecclesiastical  history. 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  I.  prxf. 
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1 .  George,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  on  all  occa-  cent. 
sions  was  warmly  attached  to  the  papal  interests, 
invited  the  disputants,  after  the  debate  was  finished, 
to  a  convivial  entertainment,  and  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  liberality  and  condescension.  During 
dinner  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Luther* 
and  Eckius,  and  gently  stroking  them,  said,  "  Whe- 
ther the  pope  exists  by  divine  or  by  human 
jtiGHT,  he  is,  however,  the  pope."  "  This 
prince,"  said  Luther,  "  would  never  have  made  this 
observation,  if  he  had  not  felt  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ments *." 

2.  Luther  complains  bitterly  of  the  uncivil  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with  in  general  from  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  university  of  Leipsic ;  and,  he  observes, 
on  the  contrary,  what  kindness  and  honours  they 
heaped  upon  his  adversary  Eckius.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing both  their  aversion  to  the  Reformer,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  Popedom,  Hotfman,  who  was 
at  that  time  rector  of  the  university,  and  who  had 
been  appointed  judge  of  the  arguments  alleged  oil 
both  sides,  refused  to  declare  to  whom  the  victory 
belonged ;  so  that  the  decision  was  left  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Erfurt  and  Paris  f.  The  former  of  these$ 
in  spite  of  the  importunate  solicitations  of  George 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  remained  perfectly  silent ;  the 
latter,  also,  gave  no  judgment  concerning  the  contro- 
versy at  Leipsic,  though,  some  time  afterwards  J, 
contrary  to  the  favourable  hopes  which  Luther  had 
conceived  of  that  learned  body,  they  censured,  as 
heretical,  several  of  his  positions  or  theses,  collected 
from  his  various  writings. 

3.  The  Romish  advocate  Maimbourg  allows; 
"that  both  the  disputants  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  erudition  during  their  combat  in  the  castle  of 
Leipsic,  but  with  this  difference ;  that  the  truth, 
defended  by  a  man  of  sound  principles,  like  Eckius, 

•  Luth.  Op.  Vol;  L*-Me)cbi  Adam.— Seek.  p.  74. 
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vanquished  error,  though  supported  with  all .  the 
knowledge  and  subtilty  of  a  fine  genius."  This  tes- 
timony of  an  inimical  historian,  proves  the  celebrity 
of  the  talents  of  Luther.  But  the  fact  of  which  I 
would  here  particularly  take  notice,  is,  the  undeni- 
able consequence  which  the  exertion  of  those  talents, 
in  vehement  and  subtle  disputation  for  ten  days 
together,  produced  on  the  mind  of  Eckius.  His 
bitterness  and  enmity  against  his  opponent  is  well 
known  to  have  suddenly  increased,  from  this  period, 
beyond  all  bounds.  The  sequel  of  our  narrative 
will  show  with  how  much  personal  malice  and 
resentment  he  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer,  and  also  how  mischievous  his  rash  coun- 
sels proved  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See.  The 
reader  will  then  judge  for  himself,  whether  the 
furious  conduct  of  the  papal  champion  is  best 
explained,  on  the  supposition  of  his  consciousness 
of  superiority  and  of  victory  in  the  affairs  at  Leipsic, 
or  a  revengeful  sense  of  the  humiliation  and  defeat 
which  he  suffered  in  that  memorable  contest  *. 

It  was  in  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  with  ecclesiastical  history,  that  Luther 
more  particularly  manifested  his  superiority  over 
Eckius.  Very  full  and  exact  documents  are  in  ex- 
istence, both  of  what  was  said  and  what  was  written 
in  the  disputation ;  and  no  well-informed  Roman 
catholic  will  deny  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased  reputation 
with  which  the  German  theologian  departed  from 
the  scene  of  controversy,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  would  now  be  more  incensed 
against  him  than  ever.  He  had  indeed  almost  agreed 
with  his  adversary  on  some  of  the  disputed  points ; 
he  had  even  defended  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See,  by  placing  it  on  the  best  foundation  in  his 
power ;  in  short,  he  had  exhibited  a  spirit  of  fidelity, 

*  Mosheim,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  ii.  sect.  x.  and  Mr.  Machine's 
uote. 
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moderation  and  obedience:  but  all  this  could  not  cent.. 
expiate  the  unpardonable  offence  of  searching  the  .  *  ^ 
sacred  oracles  for  himself,  of  confuting  the  papal 
pretensions  to  Divine  appointment  and  infallibility, 
and,  what  was  deemed,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most 
heinous,  the  most  dangerous  crime  of  all,  of  resisting 
and  exposing  the  flagitious  practices  of  the  inferior 
agents  and  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  rapine  and 
tyranny.  The  man,  who  had  proceeded  to  such 
extremities,  was  not  to  be  managed  by  mild  and  gentle 
admonitions  ;  neither  was  he  to  be  gained  over  by 
bribes  and  flattery ;  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  holy 
church,  and  justly  merited  all  she  could  inflict  in  her 
utmost  fury  and  indignation. 

Moreover,  popery  was  not  a  religion  which  be- 
trayed- only  occasional  defects  and  errors :  It  had 
long  been  a  system  of  corruption  ;  all  the  parts  of 
which  were  thoroughly  connected  with  each  other, 
and  conspired  together  to  deceive,  defraud,  and 
domineer  over  mankind.  The  members  of  the  system 
sympathized  with  their  head  in  a  remarkable  manner: 
they  saw  their  very  existence  in  its  safety;  and 
flew  to  its  defence  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  In  return,  the  sovereign  head  of  this  vast 
body  superintended  the  respective  interests  of  all 
the  members  with  exquisite  care,  and  even  with, 
paternal  solicitude.  If,  in  some  instances,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  pontiffs  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  this  representation,  the  deviation  will  be  found 
to  have  arisen,  never  from  a  relaxation  or  a  change 
of  principle,  but  from  pride,  contempt,  indolence^ 
and  a  sense  of  security.  This  was  the  case,  we 
have  seen,  with  Leo  X.  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
Lutheranism. 

Striking  examples  of  this  reciprocal  sort  of  sen-  The  seal  of 
sibility  and  mutual  protection  were  furnished,  in  the  partj?pai 
latter  part  of. this  year,  1 51 9,  by  the  two  universities 
Qf  Lou  vain  and  Cologne,  and  the  cardinal  deTortosa* 
There  can  be  no.  doubt  but  that  this  dignified 
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ecclesiastic,  who  himself  afterwards  succeededLeo  X.' 
in  the  pontificate,  acted,  in  all  he  did,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome.  Accordingly  we  find  one 
of  his  letters,  addressed  to  the  principal  academies 
of  Louvain,  full  of  hard  terms  against  Luther  and 
his  writings,  at  the  same  time  containing  stimulative 
exhortations  and  admonitions,  that  they  should  give 
a  public  testimony  of  their  disapprobation  of  such 
mischievous  heresies.  The  divines  of  Louvain  appear 
to  have  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  disposed  to 
this  measure,  and  even  to  have  consulted  the  cardinal 
respecting  its  propriety.  He  commended  their  faith- 
ful zeal ;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual  communication 
was  a  public  decree  of  the  rulers  of  the  university, 
in  which  they  condemn  many  of  Luther  s  propo- 
sitions and  doctrines,  and  pronounce  them  false, 
scandalous,  and  heretical.  These  warm  advocate* 
for  the  established  faith  did  not  stop  here.  They 
sent  one  of  Martin  Luther  s  books  to  the  divines  of 
Cologne,  and  requested  them  to  censure  its  heretical 
contents  in  a  public  manner.  These  presently 
pronounced  it  full  of  errors  and  heresies,  directed  it 
to  be  suppressed ;  and  declared,  that  it  ought  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  author  of  it  obliged  to  make  a  public 
recantation  *.  Thus,  by  management  of  this  .sort, 
the  friends  of  the  papacy,  very  soon  after  their 
defeat  and  disgrace  at  Leipsic,  obtained  the  sanction 
of  two  universities  in  favour  of  the  reigning  cor» 
ruptions  ;  while  those  learned  seminaries,  on  their 
part,  failed  not  to  secure  to  themselves  the  appro- 
bation and  applause  of  the  Roman  See. 

It  would  be  an  useless  employment  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  what  passed  at  the  conferences  at 
Leipsic,  respecting  several  Romish  doctrines,  which 
in  our  times  give  not  the  smallest  concern  to  any 
intelligent  protestant. 
?ur*atory  ®n  *^e  superstitious  notion  of  purg ato rt,  many 
arguments  and  distinctions  were  produced*  on  both 

•  V«l.  II.  Li*h.  Op.  Witt. 
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sides.  In  general,  Luther  admitted  his  firm  belief  cent. 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  even  that  some  xvl 
obscure  hints  of  it  were  to  be  found  iu  Scripture. 
But  he  denied  that  any  thing  clear  and  convincing 
was  revealed  in  any  part  of  the  Sacred  writings, 
concerning  this  doctrine  *.  As  the  researches  of  this 
great  man  grew  deeper,  he  gradually  doubted  of 
several  points,  which  he  then  held  sacred ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  he  dismissed  them  from  his  creed 
entirely.  The  Roman  catholic  sentiment,  of  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  might  be  mentioned  here. 
-  It  was  not  by  accident  that  Eckius  brought  for-  indni- 
ward  several  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of  &enccs* 
indulgences.  This  was  the  grand  question  which 
had  produced  all  the  present  dissensions  in  the 
church.  It  was  closely  connected  with  every  inquiry 
that  related  to  pontifical  authority:  it  was,  in  prac- 
tice, the  exercise  of  a  very  material  part  of  that 
power,  which, in  theory,  was  pretended  to  originate 
in  a  divine  right.  To  entangle,  therefore,  or  crush 
the  Reformer  on  this  point,  in  a  public  debate  and 
before  a  splendid  audience,  would  furnish  such  a 
proof  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  of  ability  to  defend  it,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  as  would  infallibly 
ensure  every  reward,  which  ambition  could  wish 
for,  or  which  gratitude  could  bestow. 

Luther  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  his  artful  adversary  had  placed  him,  with  a 
success  which,  before  the  conflict,  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  expect.  Eckius  happened  to  affirm,  that 
a  sort  of  medium  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  held  with 
respect  to  indulgences :  "  On  the  one  hand,  they 
ought  not  to  be  condemned,  and,  on  the  other,  they 
should  not  be  entirely  relied  on."  To  the  same 
effect  he  taught  the  people  in  the  most  public 
manner.  In  fact,  be  seems  not  to  have  foreseen, 
-how  great  an  advantage  he  gave  his  adversary  by  this 
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chap,     unwary 'concession.  "  I  had  supposed/'  says  Luther,: 
i    *y-    ,  "  that  this  affair  of  the  Indulgences  would  be  by- 
far  the  most  difficult  point  that  I  should  have  to 
manage,  and  that  our  disputation  would  have  turned 
chiefly  upon   it;   whereas  it  created  little  or  no 
trouble.     I  found  I  could  nearly  agree  to  Eckius  s 
explanation.     Never  on  any  occasion  did  papal  in- 
dulgences receive  a  more  wretched  and  unfortunate 
support.     They  were  treated  in  a  way  that  almost 
produced  laughter.     If  the  proclaimers  of  the  in- 
dulgences had  held  the  same  doctrine  at  the  time 
of  vending  them,  the  name  of  luther  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  unknown.     I  say,  if  the  people 
had  been  informed  that  the  diplomas  of  indulgence 
were  not  to  be  relied  on,  these  imaginary  pardons 
would  have  lost  all  their  reputation,  and  the  com- 
missioners, who  conducted  the  sale  of  them,  would 
have  died  of  hunger.', — The  acuteness  of  Luther, 
as  a  theological  disputant,  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
the  smallest  indiscretion  of  his  adversary,  appears 
very  manifest  from  this  instance. 
The  serious       His  heart,  however,  was  not  in  these  noisy  and 
netifetof    contentious  scenes.    Instruction  of  youth  in  divinity, 
Lutber.       and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  considered 
as  his  proper  business.     He   used  to  lament  the 
peculiar  infelicity  of  the  age,  by  which  he  was  obliged 
to  waste  in  controversy  so  many  hours,  that  might 
have  been  far  better  employed  in  guiding  souls  into 
the  way  of  salvation.     "  How  long,"  cried  he,  "  am 
I  to  spend  my  time  and  strength  in  frivolous  discus-r 
sions  about  indulgences  and  pontifical  authority, — 
subjects,  which  have  not  the  remotest  tendency  to  be- 
nefit the  church,  or  promote  practical  godliness  *„" 

That  some  good  might  result  from  the  contentions- 
at  Leipsic,  and  that  mankind  might  be  less  bewil- 
dered in  the  mazes  of  subtle  disputation,  this  diligent 
servant  of  God  determined  to.  review  carefully  all 
his  own  positions,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 

*  Luther's  Letter  to  Emser. 
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debate  in  his  conference  with  Eckius,  and  to  pub-  gent. 
lish,  them  with  concise  explanations,  and  with 
arguments  in  their  support,  consisting  of  appeals 
to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history.  These  posi-> 
tions,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  theses  or 
conclusions,  amounted  in  number  to  thirteen,  and 
related  chiefly  to  Roman- catholic  peculiarities. 
Several  of  them,  however,  gave  the  author  occasion 
to  state  and  studiously  illustrate  the  scriptural  doc* 
trine  of  grace,  and  the  nature  of  in-dwelling*  sin, 
as  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  to 
the  Romans.  In  fallen  man,  he  observes,  there 
remains  an  internal  principle  of  evil,  even  after  he 
is  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God.  Every  Christian 
needs  daily  repentance,  because  he  sins  daily,  not 
indeed  by  daily  perpetrating  flagrant  crimes,  but  by 
falling  short  of  perfect  obedience.  Hence  there  is 
not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  because  even  in  actions 
that  are  good  in  themselves,  there  is  precisely  so 
much  sin  as  there  is  repugnance,  or  difficulty,  or 
want  of  cheerfulness  in  the  will.  He  owns,  that  divines 
were  accustomed  to  evade  the  positive  testimony  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture,  as,  '  There  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earth,  who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not  f 
but,  says  he,  let  us  listen  to  St.  Paul :  i  The  good 
that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do.  And  again  :  i  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind. 
Let  human  reasoning  and  human  authority,  whether 
of  the  church  or  of  councils,  give  place  and  submit : 
If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  teach  the  contrary, 
I  would  not  believe  him/ 

•  This  word,  though  not  a  very  common  one,  has  been 
thought,  by  excellent  divines,  to  express  St.  Paul's  meaning  in 

Romans  vii.  verse  so.  better  than  any  other "Sin  that 

dwelleth  in  me." 
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If,  continues  Luther,  the  evil  principle,  called  thft 
flesh,  prevented  the  operation  of  the  good  principle, 
called  the  spirit,  in  a  man  so  holy  and  full  of  grace 
as  the  apostle  Paul,  how  can  our  theologians  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  sin  in  good  works  ?  '  It  is  not/ 
say  they,  *  sin  ;  it  is  defect,  it  is  infirmity.' — This  is 
an  unscriptural  and  a  dangerous  way  of  speaking. 
In  fact,  every  Christian  feels  a  continual  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  long  as  he  lives; 
and  therefore  in  the  very  best  actions  there  is,  in  this 
world,  a  mixture  of  the  effects  of  the  flesh  :  but  it 
is  not  so  in  heaven.  Wherefore,  what  knowledge 
other  persons  may  have  derived  from  the  scholastic 
divinity  of  the  times,  it  is  for  them  to  consider :  In 
regard  to  myself,  I  am  sure  I  learnt  from  it  nothing 
of  the  real  nature  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  of  bap- 
tism, or  of  the  whole  christian  life ;  nor  any  thing  of 
the  excellency  of  God  or  his  works,  his  grace,  his 
justice.  Faith,  hope,  charity,  were  to  me  words 
without  meaning.  In  short,  I  not  only  learnt  nothing 
right;  but  I  had  to  unlearn  every  thing*  which 
I  had  acquired  in  that  way*  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  others  have  succeeded  better ;  but  should 
there  be  any  such,  I  sincerely  congratulate  them. 
In  the  schools  I  lost  Jesus  Christ ;  I  have  now  found 
him  in  St.  Paul. 

"  Search  the  Scriptures  "  is  the  precept,  which 
of  all  others  seems  to  have  most  deeply  impressed 
the  anxious,  inquisitive  mind  of  Luther.  And  fur- 
ther, in  his  inquiries,  he  never  forgot  that  he  himself 
was  personally  interested  in  the  great  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  He  studied  the  Bible,  not  through 
curiosity,  or  the  love  of  fame,  but  from  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  its  contents,  and  of  his  own  dan- 
gerous situation.  How  little  have  those  understood 
the  real  character  of  this  Reformer,  who  have 
-looked  on  him  as  a  turbulent,  ambitious  innovator, 
impelled  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives  !  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  the  following  account. 
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Vrhicli  lie  himself  gives  of  his  own  internal  troubles,  cew 
u  However  blameless  a  life  I  might  lead  as  a  monk,  , 
I  experienced  a  most  unquiet  conscience ;  I  per- 
ceived myself  a  sinner  before  God  ;  I  saw  that  I 
could  do  nothing  to  appease  him,  and  I  hated  the 
idea  of  a  just  God  that  punishes  sinners.  I  was  well 
versed  in  all  St.  Paul's  writings ;  and,  in  particular, 
I  had  a  most  wonderful  desire  to  understand  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  I  was  puzzled  with  the 
expression,  '  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed.9  My  heart  rose  almost  against  God  with 
a  silent  sort  of  blasphemy :  At  least  in  secret  I  said 
with  great  murmur  and  indignation,  Was  it  not 
enough  that  wretched  man,  already  eternally  ruined 
by  the  curse  of  original  depravity,  should  be  op- 
pressed with  every  species  of  misery  through  the 
condemning  power  of  the  commandment,  but  that, 
even  through  the  gospel,  God  should  threaten  us 
with  his  anger  and  justice,  and  thereby  add  affliction 
to  affliction  ?  Thus  I  raged  with  a  troubled  con- 
science. Over  and  over  I  turned  the  above  men- 
tioned passage  to  the  Romans  most  importunately. 
My  thirst  to  know  the  apostle's  meaning  was  in- 
satiable." 

"  At  length,  while  I  was  meditating  day  and  night 
on  the  words,  and  their  connexion  with  what  imme- 
diately follows,  namely,  '  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,' 
it  pleased  God  to  have  pity  upon  me,  to  open  mine 
eyes,  and  to  show  me,  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  is  here  said  in  the  Gospel  to  be  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith,  relates  to  the  method  by  which 
God,  in  his  mercy,  justifies  a  sinner  through  faith, 
agreeably  to  what  is  written,  i  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith.'  Hence  I  felt  myself  a  new  man,  and  all  the 
Scriptures  appeared  to  have  anew  face.  Iran  quickly 
through  them  as  my  memory  enabled  me ;  I  collected 
together  the  leading  terms ;  and  I  observed,  in  their 
meaning,  a  strict  analogy,  according  to  my  new  views. 
Thus,  in  many  instances,  the  work  of  God,  means 
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that  which  he  works  in  us ;  and  the  power," 

,  wisdom  of  God,   mean  the    power  and  wisdom; 

which  his  Spirit  operates  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful; 

and  in  the  same  manner  are  to  be  understood  the 

PATIENCE,  the  SALVATION,  the  GLORT,  of  God.     • 

"  The  expression, i  righteousness  of  God/  noar 
became  as  sweet  to  my  mind  as  it  had  been  hateful 
before  ;  and  this  very  passage  of  St  Paul  proved  to 
me  the  entrance  into  paradise  */' 

This  interesting  account  of  the  steps  by  which 
Luther  was  led  to  evangelical  light  in  the  important 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  evidently  refers  to 
what  passed  in  his  mind  about  the  time  of  the  eel** 
brated  disputation  at  Leipsic  ;  and  for  that  reason 
may  seem  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  place* 
One  of  his  conclusions  in  that  contest  led  to  a  dis<* 
cussion  on  faith,  repentance,  and  free-will ;  and  we 
find,  in  his  defence  of  that  conclusion,  a  similar  mode 
of  argumentation.  He  even  produces  the  very  same 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Romans ;  and  blames  divines  of  the  stamp  of  Eckius* 
for  adding  to  the  words, '  the  just  shall  live  by  faith*! 
other  words,  namely,  c  but  not  by  faith  only/  as 
necessary  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  quotes  also  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  '  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,'  and  takes  notice 
that,  likewise  in  this  verse,  righteousness  is  attributed 
to  faith  only.  "  The  works  of  faith/'  continues  he, 
"  don't  produce  the  faith,  but  the  faith  produces  the 
works.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  not,  that  jus* 
tified  persons  neglect  good  works,  but  that  justify 
cation  is  prior  to  good  works ;  and  that  good  works 
can  be  performed  by  justified  persons  only." 

Eckius  had  maintained,  that  some  of  the  actions 
of  good  men,  and  particularly  their  last  actions  in 
dying,  were  perfectly  free  from  sin.  Luther  had  too 
high  ideas  of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  law,  and  too 

*  Luth.  Op.  praf.  Vol.  L 
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dee*p  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  depravity  cent. 
of  human  nature,  to  admit  this  position.  Accordingly  v  xxlm 
he  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  and  used  strong  lan- 
guage in  support  of  the  contrary  sentiment.  "  There 
has  not,"  said  he,  "  for  these  thousand  years,  been 
started  a  more  mischievous,  pestilential  notion,  than 
that  God  does  not  demand  a  perfect  fulfilling  of  all 
his  laws.  This  is  directly  to  contradict  Jesus  Christ. 
God  never  alters  his  perfect  law ;  though  he  pardons 
us  when  we  break  it.  Observe,  however,  he  does 
not  pardon  those  who  are  asleep,  but  those  who 
labour,  those  who  fear,  and  who  say  with  Job,  '  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent.'  Never  sup- 
pose that  God  does  not  require  an  exact  regard  to 
every  tittle  of  his  law ;  such  a  notion  will  soon  en- 
gender pride,  and  make  you  despise  that  grace, 
through  which  his  holy  law,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
should  compel  you  to  seek  deliverance." 

One  of  Eckius's  propositions,  concerning  the  na-  Pelagian 
tural  powers  of  the  human  mind  since  the  fall  of  our  s^ni!menls 

i%  l  i  i  i       •  i    n    i        •  °f  Ec kills, 

first  parents,  seemed  strongly  tinctured  with  Pelagian 
sentiments  ;  and  these  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  Luther's  views  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  conclusions,  but  exposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Eckius  with  force  and  animation,  terming 
them  impious  and  heretical  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Again,  he  pressed  the  grand 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  we  are  justified,  before 
God,  by  faith  only ;  he  showed,  that  this  article 
of  belief  was  the  test  of  orthodoxy  or  heresy,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  held  soundly  or  corruptly ;  that  all % 
other  points  were  subordinate  and  centered  in  this  ; 
aiid  that  every  objection  to  it,  which  could  possibly 
be  devised,  was  done  away  by  this  single  consi- 
deration, namely,  that  a  right  faith,  was  necessarily 
productive  of  good  works.     "  St.  Paul,"  says  he, 
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"  speaks  of  a  living,  not  a  dead,  faith ;  for  a  dead 
faith  is  merely  a  speculative  opinion.  But  observe 
how  theologians,  building  on  a  solitary  passage  of 
St.  James,  in  his  second  chapter,  have  dared  to  op- 
pose the  whole  current  of  Scripture.  Mankind  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  place  confidence  in  their  own 
works  :  hence,  the  great  danger  of  pharisaical  doc- 
trine. On  the  contrary,  if  you  do  but  take  care  to 
instruct  the  people  properly  concerning  the  nature 
of  pure  Christian  faith,  they  will  then  understand 
the  power  of  such  a  faith  to  produce  good  works ; 
they  will  see  that  good  works  can  be  produced  in 
no  other  way ;  and  lastly,  that  these  works  are,  in 
fact,  the  spontaneous  and  infallible  consequence 
of  a  right  faith." 

The  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  at 
all  times  a  rational  employment,  is  never  more  in- 
structive than  when  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress 
of  divine  light,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  mind  of  honest, 
industrious  inquirers  after  religious  truth.  Let  not 
therefore  the  modern  critic,  whose  ideas  of  the  justi- 
fication of  asinnermay,  perhaps,  be  more  exact  and 
digested  than  those  of  Luther  were  at  the  time  of  his 
controversy  with  Eckius,  hastily  contemn,  or  treat 
with  disrespect,  the  sentiments  and  explanations 
which  have  been  laid  before  him  on  this  essential 
point.  Let  him,  rather  first,  advert  to  the  prevailing 
ignorance  and  errors  of  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformer ;  and  then,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  he 
will  observe  the  immense  strides,  towards  a  complete, 
system  of  Christian  principles,  which  were  taken  by 
an  Augustine  monk  during  the  year  1519,  in  the 
midst  of  his  persecutions  :  and  moreover,  on  a  strict 
examination,  he  may  be  astonished  to  find  how  per- 
fectly evangelical  also  at  that  time  Luther  was,  in  the 
particular  article  of  justification  by  faith,  as  to  the 
substance  and  general  view  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. Afterwards  he  defended  and  explained  it  witl| 
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probably  as  much  accuracy  and  precision,  as  most     ceni 
succeeding  divines  have  done,  though  the  question      *VL 
has  now  been  agitated  and  debated   for  several 
centuries. 

The  rigorous  laws  of  history  oblige  us  not  to  omit,  Luther 
that  Luther,  in  the  same  treatise,  which  contains  the  authority 
defence  pf  his  own  conclusions  against  Eckius,  hastily  °f  .the 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  stTjamc 
epistle  of  St.  James*.  Want  of  a  just  insight  into 
the  views  of  the  inspired  writer  may  account  for 
this  temerity,  but  will  not  excuse  it ;  however,  he 
seems  not  to  have  insisted  on  his  scruples,  much  less 
to  have  persevered  in  them.  In  regard  to  his  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  Holy 
Writ,  we  may  the  less  wonder,  when  we  reflect,  that 
even  the  very  best  modern  interpreters  of  the  Bible 
do  not  agree  in  their  explanation  of  the  second 
chapter  of  St  James.  Luther  conceived  that  chap- 
ter to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  Truth  is  seldom  seen  at  once  in  its  full  order 
and  proportion  of  parts.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Saxon  Reformer  was  under  a  divine  influence,  which 
daily  taught  him  his  natural  sinfulness  ?  All  men, 
•who  know  themselves  as  he  did,  can  never  find  rest 
to  their  consciences  but  in  Christ  alone.  Necessity, 
experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  unite  in  con- 
vincing them,  that  no  other  way  of  peace  can  be 
found  for  sinners  but  through  the  Redeemer  ;  and, 
also,  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can 
heartily  serve  God,  love  their  neighbours,  and,  in 
general,  be  fruitful  in  good  works.  But  more  of 
this  important  subject  hereafter. 

In  his  literary  contest  with  Eckius,  Luther  apolo- 
gizes for  the  inelegance  of  his  style.  He  confesses 
that  it  was  negligent  and  slovenly,  and  that  he  had 
taken  no  pains  to  make  it  accurate,  because  he  had 
no  expectation  of  immortal  fame,  nor  a  desire  for  it. 

*  Resol.  Lips,  dlspi 
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I  am  drawn,  says  he,  by  force  into  this  contest.  I 
mean,  as  soon  as  I  can  consistently  with  my  con* 
science,  to  retire  into  a  corner.  Some  other  persons 
shall  appear  on  the  stage,  God  willing.  Such  was 
the  real  modesty  of  Luther ;  and  so  little  did  he 
apprehend,  that  the  less  he  sought  for  glory,  the 
more  be  should  attain  it 

In  fact,  the  publications  of  Luther  were  circulated 
throughout  Germany,  and  were  read  with  the  great* 
est  avidity  by  all  ranks  and  orders.  Eckius  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  an* 
swered  the  heretic  with  great  heat  and  indignation* 
Luther  replied  with  the  promptitude  and  precision, 
and  also  with  the  zeal  and  confidence,  of  a  man 
who  was  perfectly  master  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  felt  deeply  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  foundations  of  his  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  corruptions.  By  these  means  the  discus* 
sions  at  Leipsic  were  detailed  with  minuteness,  and 
continued  with  spirit;  they  every  where  became  to* 
pics  of  common  conversation  ;  and,  as  Luther  con* 
ptantly  appealed  to  plain  sense,  and  the  written  word 
of  God,  the  scholastic  subtilties  of  Eckius  lost  their 
weight  and  reputation  among  the  people.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  that  the  advantages,  which,  in  this 
way,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  derived  from  the 
public  contest  at  Leipsic,  and  its  consequences,  must 
have  been  very  considerable* 
iati<mCfor        Particular  and  important  instances  might  be  men* 

erivedad-    tioned. 

onaririt  ^he  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  only  prince  who 

i*pute.  publicly  favoured  the  Reformation ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  both  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  his  kindness  towards  Luther  wem 
much  increased  by  what  he  read  and  heard  from 
others,  relative  to  the  controversy  in  1519.  It  ap? 
pears  from  very  authentic  memoirs  by  Spalatinus, 
that  the  mind  of  Frederic  had  been  much  exercised 
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about  divine  things,  even  before  his  Wittemberg  cwir. 
theologian  had  dared  to  expose  and  withstand  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Roman  See.  With  much 
diligence  and  constant  prayer  he  had  read  the  word 
of  God ;  and  was  extremely  displeased  with  the 
usual  modes  of  interpreting  it  And  when,  through 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  instrumentality  of  Luther, 
some  rays  of  evangelical  light  began  to  break  forth, 
he  opened  himself  explicitly  to  his  chaplain,  Spala- 
tinus,  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  always  indulged  a  se- 
cret hope,  that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  blessed 
with  a  purer  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  believe." 
Meanwhile  he  gave  attention  to  practical  sermons, 
and  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  greatest  delight, 
especially  the  four  Gospels,  from  which  he  collected 
many  excellent  passages,  and  so  impressed  them  on 
his  memory,  that  whenever  occasion  required,  he 
could  readily  apply  them  with  great  advantage  and 
comfort.  He  used  particularly  to  insist  on  that  say- 
ing of  our  Lord  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St  John, 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  "  He  would 
dwell  on  this  passage,"  says  Spalatmus,  "  more  than 
any  other.  He  considered  it  as  decisive  against 
the  vulgar  notion  of  free-will;  and  on  this  very 
ground  he  argued  against  it,  long  before  Erasmus 
had  dared  to  publish  his  miserable,  unscriptural 
performance  on  the  natural  liberty  of  the  human 
mind."  "  How  can  it  possibly  be,"  said  the  prince, 
"  that  mankind  should  be  perfectly  free  from  all 
corrupt  bias,  when  Christ  himself  says,  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing  ?  " 

Such  were  the  reflections,  which  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  concerning  the  necessity  of  grace,  and  the 
Natural  condition  of  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  in  the  pious  mind  of  Frederic 
the  wise.  While  they  imply  considerable  insight 
into  several  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
they  also  throw  much  light  on  the  religious  character 
of  this  prince.    Frederic  had  a  deep  sense  of  his 
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the  reigning  darkness  and  superstition ;  but  his  wishes 
in  this  respect  had  hitherto  originated  in  the  native 
candour  and  benevolence  of  his  temper,  and  in  his 
abhorrence  of  all  disguise,  artifice  and  tyranny, rather 
than  in  any  distinct  insight  which  he  had  acquired 
into  particular  instances  of  the  corruption  of  christian 
doctrine,  or  of  the  shameful  practices  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical domination.  The  conferences  at  Leipsic  seem 
to  have  had  a  mighty  effect  in  first  determining  this 
elegant  scholar  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  study 
of  theology.     As  Melancthon  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  "  discerning  truth  in  its 
most  intricate  connexions  and  combinations,"  it  was 
not  probable  that  such  a  person  should  be  moved 
either  by  the  flimsy  objections  of  Eckius,  or  by  his 
pompous  display  of  scholastic  arguments.     He  was 
not,  however,  blind  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  a 
man,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  learning,  who  had 
a  strong  memory,  and  who,  being  constantly  impelled 
by  ambitious  hopes  of  advancement,  and  unrestrained 
by  modesty  or  conscience,  was  ever  ready  to  make 
the  most  positive  assertions.    In  listening  to  the  so- 
phistry of  this  papal  advocate,  Melancthon  became 
better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  argumentative 
resources  of  the  Romish  religion ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  solid  reasonings  of  Luther,  supported  by 
constant  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  effectually  con- 
vinced his  mind  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
of  his  industrious  and  persecuted  friend,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  embark,  in  the  cause   of  religious 
liberty,  with  zeal  and  fidelity.     From  the  period  of 
this  famous  public  disputation,  he  applied  himself 
most  intensely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  defence  of  pure  Christian  doctrine ;  and  he 
is  justly  esteemed  by  Protestants  to  have  been,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  most  powerful  coadjutor  of 
the  Saxon  Reformer.  His  mild  and  peaceable  temper, 
his  aversion  to  schismatic  contention,  his  reputation 
For  piety  and  for  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  happy 


art  of  exposing  error  and  maintaining  truth  in  the 
most  perspicuous  language,  all  these  endowments 
concurred  to  render  him  eminently  serviceable  to 
the  revival  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Little  did 
Eckius  imagine,  that  the  public  disputation,  in  which 
he  had  foreseen  nothing  but  victory,  and  exultation, 
and  the  downfal  of  Lutheranism,  would  give  rise  to 
another  theological  champion,  who  should  contend 
for  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  the 

Srimitive  spirit  of  an  apostle.  At  Wittemberg, 
lelancthon  had  probably  been  well  acquainted 
with  Luther's  lectures  on  divinity ;  but  it  was  in  the 
citadel  of  Leipsic,  that  he  heard  the  Romish  tenets 
defended  by  all  the  arguments  that  ingenuity  could 
devise;  there  his  suspicions  were  strengthened 
respecting  the  evils  of  the  existing  hierarchy ;  and 
there  his  righteous  spirit  was  roused  to  imitate,  in 
the  grand  object  of  his  future  inquiries  and  exer- 
tions, the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  his  zealous 
and  adventurous  friend. 

The  pious  reader  will  not  think  this  relation 
tedious.  In  the  event  and  consequences  of  the 
ecclesiastical  conflict  between  the  Romish  and  the 
Protestant  advocates,  he  will  see  much  cause  to 
adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Being; 
"  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will  *." 

*  Ephes.  i.  ii. 
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FHOM  THE  ATTEMPTS  OF  MILTITZ  AND  EC  K I  US, 
TO  THE  CRITICAL  SITUATION  OF  LUTHER  IK 
1520. 


Further  Attempts  of  Miltitz. 

The  Courage  and  Resolution  of  Luther. 

His  Letter  to  Leo  X. 

His  Critical  Situation  in  1520. 


chap.     Ihe  contest  with  Eckius,  if  we  include  the  neces- 

i-     /    -  sary  preparations  for  the  public  debate  at  Leipsic, 

Eckius  b     and  also  the  continuation  of  the  controversy,  length- 

^JJeUmc-  ened,  M  *t  was>  by  polemical  tracts  and  letters,  took 

to°n.  Up  a  considerable  part  of  the  year   1519.     The 

abilities  of  this  papal  disputant,  had  been  candidly 

acknowledged  by  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 

Ecolampadius  * ;  nevertheless,  the  general  account 

which  that  letter  contained  of  the  Leipsic  conflict 

provoked  him  so  exceedingly,  that,  in  the  short  space 

of  three  days,  he  published  a  most  acrimonious  reply 

to  its  author,  in  which  he  affects  to  treat  this  learned 

and  excellent  Reformer  as  a  mere  paltry  grammarian, 

that  might  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

but  was  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  Divine  who  had  any 

good  pretensions  to  theological  knowledge. 

Melancthon's  rejoinder  to  Eckius  is  elegant,  acute, 
and  temperate.  It  displays  the  scholar  and  the 
Christian ;  and  at  that  time  must  have  afforded  no 
slight  prognostic  of  the  advantages  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  would  one  day  derive  from  the  writings  of 
a  person  of  such  extraordinary  talents  and  religious 
dispositions.  This  performance  consists  of  only  five 

*  See  page  427. 
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folio  pages;    but  it  did  excellent  service" to  the     cent. 
Lutheran  cause  *.  t  xyL 

In  the  mean  time,  Miltitz,  the  pope's  nuncio,  was  Further 
not  inattentive  to  the  object  of  his  commission*  ""JUJlJ 
Early  in  this  year  he  had  agreed  with  Luther,  that  Miitits. 
the  points  in  dispute  should  be  discussed  before 
gome  learned  and  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  Germany, 
such  as  the  archbishop,  elector  of  Treves,  or  the 
bishop  of  Nuremberg.  He  had  also  personally  con- 
ferred on  this  subject  with  the  former  prelate,  who 
approved  the  plan,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  in 
prosecution  of  it,  and  made  Luther  himself  the  fairest 
promises  of  safe  conduct  and  handsome  treatment 
The  unsuccessful  effect  of  these  negotiations  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  several  causes,  l .  The  ensuing  debates 
at  Leipsic,  excited  the  attention  of  all  Germany. 
The  questions  concerning  the  popes  supremacy 
and  the  nature  of  pontifical  indulgences  were  then 
of  immense  importance ;  and  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  reputation  of  Luther,  that  he  should  be 
absent  from  such  a  scene.  2.  Moreover,  during  the 
interregnum  of  the  empire,  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  any  safe  conductcould  be  obtained,  inwhich 
it  might  be  prudent  for  him  to  confide.  3.  Then  he 
augured  no  good  from  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  that  cardinal  Cajetan  was  certainly  at  Cob- 
lentz  with  the  archbishop  of  Treves.  4.  Cajetan, 
while  at  Coblentz,  wrote  a  most  flattering  letter  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  but  took  care  not  to  say  a  sin- 
gle syllable  concerning  Luther's  business. — Frederic 
the  wise  understood  this  suspicious  silence*  arid  con- 
trived to  meet  the  archbishop  of  Treves  at  Francfort, 
where,  as  we  have  already  observed  f>  it  was  agreed 
that  the  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  German  diet. 
5.  Miltitz  himself,  through  the  persuasions  and  au- 
thority of  Frederic,  at  length  acceded  to  the  same 
plan,  and  advised  Luther  to  remain  in  Saxony,  and 

•  Op.  Luth.  I.  340.  b.    .    t  Page  389  of  thia  Vol. 
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not  to  think  at  present  of  undertaking  a  journey'  to 
Coblentz. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  it  must  be  owned,  had  im- 
posed on  his  nuncio  a  task,  which  was  not  very  easy 
to  be  performed.  Miltitz  at  first  came  armed  with 
seventy  attendants,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seizing 
the  heretic,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Rome. 
When  this  scheme  had  failed,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  Luther,  he  appears  to  have  done 
his  utmost  in  the  way  of  kindness  and  condescension, 
to  draw  a  recantation  of  errors  from  the  Reformer* 
He  told  the  elector  of  Saxony,  that  "  peace  and  re- 
conciliation were  the  objects  of  his  wishes,  but  that 
he  had  great  fears  he  should  be  driven  to  extremi- 
ties. The  pontiff,"  he  said,  "  was  highly  indignant, 
th&t  Luther's  cause  had  been  so  long  delayed,  and 
that  the  culprit,  in  the  meantime,  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  his  offensive  sermons  #." 

Neither  promises  nor  threatening^  appear  to  have 
materially  affected  the  firm  determinations  of  Martin 
Luther.  When,  through  humane  treatment,  he 
was  most  softened  and  most  inclined  to  make  con*  ' 
cessions,  yet  he  never  surrendered  unwarily  a  single 
article  of  that  belief  which  he  thought  authorized  by 
the  revealed  word  ;  and  when  most  pressed  and 
most  alarmed  by  tyrannical  and  insolent  mandate* 
still  he  always  resisted  the  unchristian  proposal  of 
unconditional  retraction.  Invariably  he  offered  to 
submit  his  tenets  to  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  continued  to  insist  on  the  unreasonableness  of 
requiring  him  to  yield  implicitly  to  the  mere  dictates 
of  arbitrary  power.  Finding  that  no  means  were 
employed  but  those  of  imperious,  pontifical  despot- 
ism, he  began  more  and  more  to  suspect  that  the 
ecclesiastical  monarch,  who  domineered  inthe  church 
in  so  absolute  and  presumptuous  a  manner,  must  be 
the  very  Antichrist  described  in  Scripture.  But. the 
conviction  was  gradual ;  the  effect  of  sober  thought 

#  S^ck.  p.  63. 
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atid  study.    Sudden  impressions  on  the  imagination     cent. 
were   little  regarded  by  Luther.     He  particularly      XVL 
informs  us,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those,  who  pre- 
tended to  see>  at  the  first  glance,  the  full  force  and 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God*. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  conference 
at  Coblentz,  under  the  direction  of  the  elector  of 
Treves,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Certainly  Luther 
himself  apprehended  much  danger  from  that  mea- 
sure, as  circumstances  then  were.  "  Chas.  Miltitz," 
said  he,  "  is  so  ridiculous,  that  he  would  have  me  go 
to  Coblentz,  and  defend  myself  before  the  arch- 
bishop, elector  of  Treves,  in  the  presence  of  cardinal 
Cajetan  ;  and  yet  this  pleasant  man  owns,  that  he 
has  received  no  precept  from  Rome  concerning  the 
matter.  Every  where,  from  all  quarters,  and  by 
any  method,  I  perceive,  my  life  is  soughtf  ! ! !" 

Towards  the  end  of  this  same  year  1519,  Luther  Lather's 
began  to  preach  on  the  propriety  of  administering  to  *ll||l,I!cl,t8 
the  laity  the  communion  in  both  kinds.     This  Eucharist: 
step  gave  great  offence  to  George  duke  of  Saxony,     a.  d. 
who  complained  to  his  nephew,  the  elector,  of  the    15*9- 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Wittemberg  theologian. 
He  accused  him  of  having  published  a  sermon  on  George  of 
the  Eucharist,  which  contained  great  marks  of  pride  Saxony 

^_->  ^  I  3CCUSCS 

and  self-sufficiency.  He  admonished  Frederic  to  Luther  to 
beware  of  supporting  a  man,  however  eminent  for  l,ie  Elcclor* 
learning  and  talents,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  nobody  but  himself  was  sufficiently  en- 
lightened by  the  grace  of  God  to  teach  true  religion. 
The  tenets  pf  Luther,  concerning  the  Sacrament,  he 
said,  Very  much  resembled  those  of  the  Bohemian 
heretics ;  and  that  in  fact,  since  the  publication  of  his 
sermon  on  that  subject,  it  was  reported,  the  number 
of  those  disobedient  sectarians  amounted  to  more 
than  six  thousand.     Lastly,  he  put  the  elector  in 

*  Luth.  Op.  pra?f.  Vol.  I. 

i  Luth.  Kpist.  110  and  111.  Lib.  L 
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chap,  mind,  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  justly  merited  the 
i  v;  ,  reputation  of  a  wise  prince  and  good  Christian;  but 
that  at  present  he  was  in  considerable  danger  of  dis- 
gracing both  himself  and  his  country,  by  supporting 
licentious  innovations  in  religion.  "  If  he  did  not 
take  care,  Luther  would  soon  cease  to  be  called  the 
professor  of  Wittemberg,  and  would  become  the 
bishop,  or  rather  the  heresiarch,  of  Bohemia/' 
The    ^  The  elector  of  Saxony  replied  with  his  usual 

^Itwerto  caution,  declaring,  that  he  had  never  ventured,  nor 
George.  would  venture,  to  defend  either  the  sermons  or  the 
disputations  of  his  Wittemberg  Professor  of  divinity. 
On  that  point,  he  said,  he  had  constantly  held  pre- 
cisely the  same  language,  both  to  the  cardinal  legate, 
and  also  to  Miltitz  the  nuncio  of  his  holiness ;  and 
that  he  should  continue  to  pursue  the  same  system 
of  conduct ; — that  is,  he  should  not  say  one  word  on 
the  merits  of  Luther's  publication,  but  leave  it  to  be 
defended  by  the  author  himself,  who  had  appealed 
to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  learned  and  impartial 
judges,  and  who  was  certainly  bound  to  wait  re- 
spectfully the  event  of  their  inquiry  and  decision. 
The  elector  owned,  that,  notwithstanding  much  cla- 
mour had  been  raised  against  the  discourse  or  little 
treatise  of  his  learned  professor,  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  highly  approved  by  many  wise  and  skilful  per- 
sons as  a  truly  Christian  composition.  Whether  tfo 
report  was  well  founded,  he  knew  not;  but  he  felt  k 
painful  to  be  told,  that  in  his  own  dominions  heresies 
*  were  spreading ;  and  still  more  painful  to  be  sus- 
pected of  giving  them  his  countenance. 

In  this  business  the  dukes  of  Saxony  conducted 
themselves  agreeably  to  their  respective  characters. 
George  was  bigoted  to  the  superstitious  maxim*  i* 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  wished  to  restrain 
Luther  by  the  strong  hand  of  despotic  power.  FVe* 
deric,both  more  enlightened  and  more  conscientious, 
at  all  times  gladly  promoted  the  progress  of  Evange- 
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lical  truth,  but  dreaded  to  be  held  up  as  a  principal    cent. 
actor  in  scenes  of  so  much  contention  and  danger,  v_^_L-^ 
and  which  called  for  clearer  and  better  digested 
principles  than  he  had  yet  acquired.     In  the  mean 
time  Luther  steadily  followed  the  track  pointed  out 
to  him  by  a  diligent  and  persevering  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     He  had  broached  the  question 
concerning  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  it  was 
not  his  way  to  abandon,  for  slight  causes,  such  pur- 
suits in  religion  as  he  conceived  important.     Early  Luther 
therefore,  in  the  year  1520,  he  defended  his  sermon  ieJ?ld*nf ,ns 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament,  by  publish-  «»> the 
ing  in  the  German  language  an  explicit  declaration  Kucbd"st» 
of  his  sentiments  on  that  subject    He  did  not  insist       '     ' 
upon  the  point  as  matter  of  strict  right,  but  con-      5~ 
tented  himself,  as  yet,  with  expressing  a  wish  that 
the  Church  would  pass  a  decree,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  to  the  laity  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
He  said,  that  the  Bohemians,  who  had  obtained 
liberty  from  the  Church  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  manner  which  he  now  recommended, 
ought  not  to  be  accounted  heretics ;  and  that  in  regard 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Hussite  multitudes,  he  had  no 
certain  information  of  their  doctrines.   All  he  knew 
was,  that  they  were  a  persecuted  people,  and  were 
compelled  to  perform  their  religious  services  in  dens 
and  caverns.    They  were  accused,  indeed,  of  com- 
mitting the  most  horrid  crimes   in  those   secret; 
recesses;  but  the  truth  of  the  charges  might  well  be 
doubted,  as  it  was  no  new  thing  for  those,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome,  to  be  calum- 
niated with  the  most  scandalous •  reports.     "Take 
notice,  reader,"  says  Luther,  "  how  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate Ip!    Hitherto  I  have  been  persecuted  for 
my  faith,  and  my  conjectures.     But  now  they  find 
fault  with  me,  merely  because  I  express  a  wish  that 
some  new  regulations  might  be  made  by  a,  future 
council."     Then  in  support  of  his  own  conduct,  he 
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:hap.  alleged  the  example  of  Pius  II.  who,  before  he  was? 
chosen  pope,  had  most  earnestly  desired  that  a 
general  council  would  decree  liberty  of  marriage  to 
the  clergy*. 

urage  of  These  spirited  declarations  of  the  Reformer  did 
not  altogether  suit  the  temper  of  the  elector's  court 
They  again  exhorted  him  to  peace  and  caution.  But 
the  tender  conscience  of  Luther  was  not  to  be  lulled 
by  specious  prudential  lessons  concerning  modera- 
tion and  decency.  We  have  not  Spalatinus's  letter 
on  this  occasion,  but  Luther's  answer  will  afford  the 
necessary  information.  "  I  am  oppressed  with  a 
multitude  of  concerns ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  teaching  and  reading 
lectures.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  to  be  loosed  from  this  employment.  But  if  I 
am  to  continue  a  teacher,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
notion  of  yourself,  my  Spalatinus,  and  of  the  friends 
you  mention,  namely,  tnat  sacred  theology  may  be 
taught  without  giving  offence  to  the  pontiffs.  .  The 
Scriptures  themselves,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
lay  open  men's  abuses  of  the  Scriptures,  which  abuse* 
the  pontiffs  cannot  bear  to  have  mentioned.  I  have 
given  up  myself  to  this  work  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
May  his  will  be  done !  The  cause  is  that  of  mankind 
in  general ;  let  us,  in  faith  and  prayer,  commit  thd 
event  to  God,  and  we  shall  be  safe.  For  what  can 
our  adversaries  do?  Will  they  murder  us?  They  can- 
not do  that  twice.  Will  they  asperse  us  as  heretics? 
Was  not  Christ  himself  treated  as  a  malefactor? 
When  I  contemplate  his  sufferings,  I  blush  for  shame! 
to  think  that  my  trials  should  be  thought  so  consi- 
derable, when  in  reality  they  are  nothing;  and  so 
we  should  reckon  such  trials,  had  we  right  views  of 
mortification,  of  self-denial,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the 
Christian  cross,  to  which  in  our  days  we  are  perfect 
strangers.  Cease  then  your  attempts  to  divert  me 
from  my  purpose.  My  enemies  may  rage,  but  I  shall 
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smile  in  security.  I  am  determined  to  abide  the 
event,  and  not  to  give  way  to  any  unbecoming  fears, 
I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  involve  the  prince  in 
my  concerns ;  otherwise,  at  this  moment  tne  world 
should  see  a  very  explicit  publication  of  my  senti- 
ments, a  publication,  which  though  it  might  still 
more  provoke  the  furies,  would  at  the  same  time 
expose  their  folly." 

In  much  the  same  spirit  of  determined  resolution  ] 
and  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  ( 
wrote  to  the  new  emperor  Charles  V.  imploring 
however,  in  modest  and  submissive  terms,  the 
assistance  and  protection  "  of  so  great  a  prince." 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  was  nearer  his  heart,  than  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  discharge  his  duty  quietly 
in  bis  own  little  sphere.  The  violent  and  deceitful 
practices  of  others  had  compelled  him  to  appear 
in  public ;  but  the  very  best  men  living,  as  well  as 
his  own  conscience,  would  witness,  that  his  sole 
object  was,  the  propagation  of  Evangelical  truth,  in 
opposition  to  the  superstitions  of  human  tradition. 
For  this  cause,  continues  he,  during  almost  three 
jears  I  have  been  persecuted  in  every  way  that  my 
enemies  could  invent.  In  vain  have  I  proposed  terms 
of  peace,  in  vain  have  I  offered  to  be  silent,  in  vain 
have  I  begged  for  information  and  correction  of  my 
errors.  After  having  tried  all  methods  without  suc- 
cess, I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  follow  the  example 
of  St.  Athanasius,  in  applying  to  your  imperial 
majesty,  if  so  be  it  may  please  God  in  that  way  to 
protect  his  own  cause.  I  humbly  therefore  beseech 
your  most  serene  majesty,  that  as  you  bear  the  sword 
for  the  praise  of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the 
bad,  you  would  deign  to  take  under  the  shadow  of 
jour  wings  the  cause  of  truth;  and  as  to  myself,  I 
crave  your  support  not  one  moment  longer  than  while 
I  shall  appear  to  have  reason  on  my  side.  Abandon 
me  the  instant  I  am  found  impious  or  heretical.  All 
I  beg  is,  {hat  my  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false;  may 
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not  be  condemned  unheard  and  without  examination. 
If  your  most  sacred  majesty,  by  your  interposition, 
should  prevent  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power, 
such  a  conduct  would  be  worthy  of  your  royal  and 
imperial  throne,  would  adorn  your  government, 
and  consecrate  to  posterity  the  age  in  which  yon 
live*." 

The  various  letters  and  publications  of  Luther,  at 
the  critical  periods  of  these  memorable  years,  contri- 
bute more  towards  laying  open  the  real  disposition 
and  secret  views  of  this  Reformer,  than  whole  volumes 
of  controversial  writings.  The  curious  and  indus- 
trious reader  will,  therefore,  excuse  me  for  detailing 
many  circumstances  of  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  more  than  ordinary  minuteness.  They  are 
closely  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Refer* 
mation  and  the  revival  of  Evangelical  doctrine. 

When  men's  principles  are  unsettled,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  inconsistency  in  their  practice.  Yet, 
after  a  very  diligent  revifew  of  the  most  authentic 
Tecords  concerning  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter  to  fix 
on  his  character  any  charge  of  inconsistent  conduct 
The  man  never  does  violence  to  his  conscience ;  he 
is  always  in  quest  of  information  from  the  purest 
sources ;  and  he  is  constantly  obedient  "  to  the 
powers  that  be,"  as  long  as  submission  to  those 
powers,  in  his  judgment,  does  not  clash  with  the 
Divine  Will.  On  these  grounds  let  his  life  be 
examined  and  tried,  and  it  will  not  disappoint  his 
greatest  admirers.  Luther  will  appear  as  honest 
and  indefatigable  in  investigating  truth,  as  he  was 
resolute  and  intrepid  in  defending  it. 

It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  how 
entirely  the  preceding  letters  and  declarations  of  our 
Reformer  harmonize  with  this  representation  of  his 
motives;  and  a  similar  observation  is  applicable  to 
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several  other  of  his  performances,  which  made  their     cknt 
appearance  about  the  same  time*.  .   ^J1, 

1 .  To  the  censures  of  the  Divines  of  Louvain  and  He  repiie 
Cologne,  he  published  a  very  animated  reply,  follow-  Divines  c 
ing  their  strictures  article  by  article.  He  said,  they  l»uvmu  . 
had  not  produced  against  him  the  shadow  of  a  rea-  ° ognc" 
son;  but  had  treated  him  with  more  than  Turkish 
cruelty  and  arrogance.  In  opposing  Eckius  and  his 
advocates,  he  owned,  he  had  been  compelled  to  use 
some  exertion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  reading  the 
empty  and  wretched  sentence  of  these  universities 
he  felt  his  spirits  depressed,  so  as  to  be  more  disposed 
to  weep  over  them,  than  to  write  a  reply.  Antichrist 
could  not  be  far  off,  when  men  set  up  themselves  so 
impudently  above  the  written  word  of  God.  It  was 
to  him  a  consolatory  reflection,  that  many  worthy 
men  had  been  unjustly  condemned  in  a  similar  way, 
as  Occam,  Valla,  Picus,  Wesselus,  and  even  the  great 
Erasmus.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  adding  to  the  list 
the  names  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerom  of  Prague, 
whose  victorious  fame  at  the  council  of  Constance, — 
not  to  mention  the  celebrated  letter  of  Poggius  the 
Florentine  f  > — neither  all  the  popes  nor  universities 
together  would  ever  be  able  to  extinguish.  The 
theologians  of  Louvain  and  Cologne  had  been  want- 
ing both  in  charity  and  injustice.  They  had  con- 
demned him  without  warning,  admonition,  or  hear- 
ing: all  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
Christianity.  In  regard  to  the  pope,  they  had  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  indecorum.  They  had  passed 
sentence  on  a  book  which  was  dedicated  to  him,  and 
jhumbly  laid  at  his  feet ;  and  this  at  the  very  time, 
when  the  author  was  waiting  for  the  judgment  of 
his  holiness.  On  the  whole,  Luther  considers  these 
Divines,  as  decidedly  of  the  Pelagian  stamp;  as 
persons,  who  did  not  submit  cordially  to  Scripture, 
•but  fabricated  a  religion  of  their  own  imagination, 

#  The  beginning  of  1520.  t  See  p.  265  of  this  Vol. 
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which  in  its  nature  was  opposite  to  the  grace  and 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  the  negotiations  between  Miltitz  and  Luther, 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  latter  should  publish 
a  concise  protestation  of  his  faith,  and  of  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  Roman-catholic  church ;  and  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  express  himself  in  the  most 
lihcr's  obsequious  and  conciliatory  terms.  This  protestation 
came  out  in  January  1520,  and  runs  very  much  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  letter  to  the  new  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  is  already  before  the  reader.  He 
also  calls  God  to  witness,  That,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he 
had  never  said  a  word,  either  in  his  school  or  the 
pulpit,  which  was  adverse  to  the  Word  of  God,  of 
the  salvation  of  men's  souls ;  that  he  was  so  sincere 
and  obedient  to  the  Holy  Church,  as  to  be  willing  to 
die  in  her  cause;  that  at  any  time,  upon  a  safe  con- 
duct being  ensured  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  appear 
before  judges  both  secular  and  spiritual;  and  that, 
though  every  thing  he  had  done  was  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  all  the  Christian  world,  with- 
out the  least  prospect  of  private  advantage  in  any 
imaginable  way,  still  he  met  with  no  other  return  but 
to  be  traduced  as  a  heretic.  From  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  he  said,  he  forgave  his  enemies ;  and  he  en- 
treated them  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  form 
a  more  favourable  judgment  of  his  motives,  and  to 
abstain  from  calumniating  him  in  so  rash  and  un- 
becoming a  manner*. 

The  native  good  sense  of  Luther,  as  well  as  his 
gratitude  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  would,  doubtless, 
induce  him  to  be  as  temperate  and  conciliatory  in 
his  language,  as  was  consistent  with  the  convictions 
of  a  man  who  regulated  his  actions  entirely  by  the 
Will  of  God.  Therefore,  among  his  reasons  for 
writing,  at  this  same  time,  modest  and  submissive 
Jetters  to  two  German  bishops,  we  may  reckon  his 
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respect  for  the  Saxon  court  He  entreated  the  arch-  cent.* 
bishop  of  Mentz,  not  to  give  credit  to  his  calumnia- 
tors, who,  he  said,  consisted  of  two  classes ; — one  of 
which  had  never  read  his  writings,  and  the  other 
were  actuated  altogether  by  the  most  bitter  animosity. 
On  the  same  day  and  to  the  same  purport,  he  ad- 
dressed the  bishop  of  Mersburg.  The  archbishop 
replied,  that  as  he  had  never  read  his  writings,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  censure  them  ;  but  it  was  with 
great  grief,  that  he  heard  of  theviolent  disputes  of 
celebrated  professors  respecting  frivolous  opinions 
and  points  of  little  consequence,  such  as  of  free-will, 
and  the  pope's  power,  whether  it  be  of  Divine  or  of 
human  authority.  Such  amusements  were  by  no 
means  becoming  a  true  Christian ;  but  rather  tended 
to  excite  a  hurtful  curiosity,  and  foment  disobedience 
among  the  people.  He  understood  also,  that  the 
authority  of  general  councils  had  been  dis- 
paraged by  some  persons,  who  adhered  to  their  own 
opinions  most  pertinaciously.  This  sort  of  conduct 
produced  much  mischief.  In  private,  and  among 
■learned  persons,  questions  of  that  nature  might, 
perhaps,  be  handled  advantageously,  and  certainly 
with  less  danger  than  before  an  ignorant  and  ill* 
judging  multitude.  Lastly,  he  highly  approved  of 
his  teaching  the  great  truths  of  Scripture,  provided 
he  gave  his  lectures  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  obe- 
dience to  the  established  church. 

The  answer  of  the  bishop  of  Mersburg  is  concise, 
and  borders  on  severity,  Be  could  not  understand, 
and  he  exceedingly  disliked,  those  heavy  censures 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  lamented  that  Luther  had 
injected  scruples  into  the  minds  of  the  people  -con- 
cerning the  Sacrament :  and,  in  his  judgment,  a  man 
of  such  signal  industry  might  employ  his  talents  in 
a  manner,  that  should  be  more  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind. — This  bishop  calls  Luther  his  "  Venerable 
brother." — The  archbishop  of  Mentz  addresses  him 
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with  the  terms,  "  Honourable,  religious,  and  be- 
loved in  Christ." 

But  besides  what  have  been  mentioned,  there 
are  other  writings  of  Luther,  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  and  of  much  greater  importance. 
thcr'a  His  celebrated  letter  to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.  in  the 

'Y'o'jle,  year  1520,  and  his  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty,  were 
i.  d.  the  effect  of  the  last  effort  pf  Charles.  Miltitz,  to 
5*iO.  produce  a  reconciliation  between  the  Reformer  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  As  Luther  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Augustine  order,  Miltitz  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  fathers  of  that  fraternity  to  depute,  from 
their  general  assembly,  then  held  in  Saxony,  some 
persons  who  should  persuade  their  refractory  brother 
to  desist  from  his  opposition  to  the  lawful  comipands 
of  his  superiors.  This  measure  was  tried ;  and 
Luther  received  the  deputation  with  the  most  kind 
and  dutiful  attention ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  he 
had  a  friendly  conference  with  Miltitz  himself.  A 
distinct  account  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
pope  s  nuncio  is  contained  W  the  following  letter  of 
Luther  to  Spalatinus  *  ;  and  it  is  the  more  expedient 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  authentic  docu- 
ment, because  the  whole  affair  has  been  miserably 
misrepresented  by  papal  writers,  and  particularly  by 
Maimbourg  f,  who  compares  Luther  to  the  traitor 
Judas,  and  the  Augustinian  fathers  to  the  holy  apos- 
tles. "  Miltitz  and  myself,"  says  Luther,  "  met  at 
Litchtemberg ;  and  we  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms, — from  which  h  e  entertains  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  I  am  to  print  and  publish  some 
little  tract,  and  preface  it  with  a  letter  to  the  pontiff. 
That  letter  is  to  contain  a  narrative  of  my  proceed- 
ings, and  an  assurance  that  I  never  intended  any 
personal  affront  to  his  holiness ;  at  the  same  time 
I  am  allowed  to  lay  a  heavy  load  of  blame  upon 
Eckius.  As  this  plan  is  founded  in  the  most  perfect 
truth,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  have  the  smallest 
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objection  to  it  In  the  most  submissive  manner,  cent. 
I  mean  to  propose  silence  on  both  sides ;  in  order  .  xyL 
that  nothing  of  a  conciliatory  nature  may  be  omitted 
on  my  part  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  it  has  always 
been  my  wish  to  bring  about  peace.  I  shall  have 
every  thing  ready  in  a  few  days.  If  the  event  should 
answer  our  hopes,  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  it  should 
not,  I  still  have  no  doubt,  but  good  will  be  the 
consequence*." 

This  is  evidently  the  language  of  a  man,  who  was 
not  very  anxious  concerning  the  success  of  the  project 
in  contemplation.  The  popish  advocates  go  much 
further,  and  accuse  the  Reformer  of  actual  insincerity 
towards  the  Roman  See.  His  humble  professions 
of  obedience,  his  wishes  for  peace  and  unity,  and  his 
decorous  treatment  of  the  person  of  Leo  X.  they 
think,  were  all  downright  hypocrisy,  and  designed  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  gaining  time,  and 
rendering  the  pontificate  ridiculous  f.  But  these 
rash  charges  will  not  be  regarded  for  a  moment  by 
any  one  who  attends  to  the  unfeigned  disclosures, 
•which  Luther  repeatedly  made  of  his  most  secret 
sentiments.  Early  in  the  year  1 520,  he  writes  to  Luthcr 
Spalatimis  thus  :  "lam  extremely  distressed  in  my  writes  to 
mind.  I  have  not  much  doubt  but  the  pope  is  the  8P*Ul"ju 
real  Antichrist  The  lives  and  conversation  of  the  '  ' 
popes,  their  actions,  their  decrees,  all  agree  most 
-wonderfully  to  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Holy  Writ" 
It  is  to  these  views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  papacy, 
— which  were  every  day  becoming  clearer  in  Luther  s 
mind, — that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  species  of  indif- 
ference with  which  he  looked  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  negotiation.  The  man,  who  was  almost 
convinced  of  the  antichristian  character  of  the  whole 
Romish  system,  could  feel  no  great  anxiety  to  obtain 
-the  approbation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  With  a 
»truly  Christian  spirit  he  seems  to  have  resigned  the 
event  to  the  Divine  disposal,  and  to  have  cherished 
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a  full  persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  that  some  great 
good  to:  the  Church  of  God  would  result  from  the 
step,  which  he  was  about  to  take.  If  the  court  of 
Rome  should  adopt  prudent  and  temperate  counsels, 
a  reformation  of  abuses  and  a  revival  of  pure  religion 
might  still  take  place  under  the  established  hie- 
rarchy ;  and  if  they  continued  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
entreaty,  advice,  and  remonstrance,  such  presump* 
tion  and  arrogance  would  more  strongly  mark  the 
features  of  Antichrist,  and  hasten  his  downfal. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  Saxon  Reformer,  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  and  circumstances,  to  devise  an  epistle  to 
a  haughty  pontiff,  which  should  exhibit  a  becoming 
sense  of  subordination,  do  justice  to  his  own  con* 
science  and  cause,  and,  at  the  same  time,  escape  the 
•animadversion  and  censure  of  his  enemies.  But  the 
honest  mind  of  Luther,  by  simplicity  and  plain- 
dealing,  often  effected  that,  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  an  intriguing  minister  of  state  to  compass  by 
the  most  artful  policy.  He  has  not  indeed,  on  this 
occasion, escaped  the  opposite  charges  of  hypocritical 
courtesy  and  of  audacious  insolence ;  but  as  these 
have  been  made  only  by  bigoted  and  ill-informed 
zealots  of  the  Roman  religion,  we  may  dismiss  the 
slander  without  further  notice  *.  The  epistle  to  Leo, 
as  well  as  the  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty  which 
accompanied  it,  are  extant ;  and  are  lasting  monu- 
ments of  the  good  sense,  integrity,  and  firmness  of 
their  author.  They  also  merit  particular  attention, 
on  account  of  their  being  among  the  last,  if  not  the 
very  last,  of  Luther's  writings,  in  which  he  professes 
obedience  to  the  Romish  church  and  to  pontifical 
authority.  Having  already  adverted,  more  than 
oncef,  to  the  motives  which  probably  induced  him 
to  treat  the  rulers  .of  that  church  in  a  reverential 
manner,  long  after  he  had  seen  just  cause  to  mourn 

*  Pallavicini. — Maimbourg. 
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ove*  their  scandalous  practices,  it  will  be  unnecessary  CE| 
to  make  further  remarks  on  the  civil  and  dutiful  terms  < — . 
In  which  he  addresses  Leo  X.  Every  considerate 
person  must  allow,  that  while  Luther  remained  a 
member  of  the  Roman-catholic  communion,  he  was 
bound  upon  all  occasions  of  intercourse  with  his 
superiors,  to  use  the  decent  and  customary  language" 
of  a  subordinate  ecclesiastic. 

That  truly  excellent  and  judicious  protestarit, 
Seckendorf,  in  his  Historical  Commentary  on  Lu- 
theranism,  calls  on  all  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Reformation,  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  to  read 
over  and  over  again  Luther's  last  letter  to  the  pontiff, 
and  not  to  stifle  the  honest  convictions  of  their 
judgment  and  conscience.  They  cannot,  he  thinks, 
but  admit,  how  well  contrived  it  was  to  stir  up  the 
tnind  of  Leo  to  a  serious  investigation  and  correction 
of  abuses.  It  treated  the  pope  himself  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  respect,  while  the  rash,  im* 
politic  proceedings  of  Cajetan  and  Eckius  were 
exposed  in  just  strains  of  censure  and  reproach. 
The  whole  letter  is  much  too  long  to  find  a  place  in 
this  history.  A  general  account  of  it  will,  however* 
be  expected ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  may  seem  surprising 
lhat  Seckendorf,  who  on  most  occasions  is  sufficiently 
copious  in  his  extracts,  and  who  reckons  this  com- 
position among  the  few  writings  which  are  truly 
admirable,  does  not  produce  a  syllable  of  it  among 
his  numerous  articles  and  additions  *. 

In  the  exordium  of  his  letter,  Luther  declares,  Lmhc 
that  though  he  had  been  compelled,  by  the  persecu-  {*"" 
tions  of  such  as  flattered  his  holiness,  to  appeal  from  Leo  > 
the  Roman  See  to  a  future  council,  yet  he  had  never 
harboured  the  least  ill  will  to  the  pontiff,  but  had 
always  prayed  God  to  bestow  upon  his  person  and 
See  every  kind  of  blessing.    He  had  learnt,  he  said, 
to  despise,  in  general,  the  threats  of  those  who  were 

*  Sleidan  gives  the  substance  of  it  in  brief;  and  the- whole  is 
to  be  found  in  Luther's  Works,  Vol  II.  Witt. 
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chap,  continually  alarming  him  with  the  pontifical  ven- 
y*  a  geance  ;  nevertheless  it  gave  him  pain  to  be  repre- 
sented as  one,  who  had  not  spared  even  the  pope 
himself.  Such  an  accusation  he  could  not  treat 
lightly,  as  it  was  in  fact,  he  said,  the  true  cause  of 
that  very  letter  to  his  holiness,  which  he  was  then 
writing. 

He  owned,  that  he  had  treated  the  impious  doc- 
trines of  his  adversaries  with  much  severity ;  and  he 
was  so  far  from  repeating  of  what  he.  had  done  ill 
that  respect,  that,  whatever  man's  judgment  might 
be,  he  intended  zealously  to  persevere  in  the  same 
practice.  He  was  supported  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  prophets ;  whereas  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  present  age,  accustomed  to  no- 
thing but  most  pernicious  flattery,  could  not  endure 
plain  truths.  He  wad  not,  however,  conscious  that 
he  had  in  any  instance  spoken; of  the  person  of 
the  present  pontiff  in  a  manner  which  was  not  highly 
respectful ;  and  if  he  had  really  done  otherwise,  ttere 
was  nothing  which  he  more  thoroughly  disapproved* 
or  would  be  more  ready  to  retract.  Moreover,  he 
said,  that  Leo  X.  was  so  generally  celebrated  for 
leading  a  blameless  life,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  greatest  character  to  injure  bis  unsullied 
reputation.  He  was  not  yet  so  stupid  as  to  think  of 
attacking  a  man,  whom  every  body  praised*  Besides* 
it  had  never  been,  nor  ever  should  be  his  practice, 
to  inveigh  even  against  those  who  were  notorious 
-  for  bad  morals.  It  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  dwell  on 
the  faults  of  any  man ;  he  was  sufficiently  conscious 
of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  and  would  hever  be  the 
first  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  adulterous  woman.  His 
sole  object,  his  sole  contention,  related  to  the  DivtM* 
word.  Every  thing  else  he  was  ready  to  give  up;  to 
any  person,  but  he  could  never  give  up  his  right  to 
set  forth  the  word  of  truth.  Whoever  had 
conceived  differently,  either  of  him  or  his  writings, 
had  mistaken  the  matter. 
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But  the  pope's  See,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Court 
of  Rome,  neither  Leo  nor  any  man  living  could 
deny,  was  more  corrupt  than  Babylon  and  Sodom. 
Luther  declared,  that  he  considered  that  court  as 
desperately  wicked :  he  detested  it ;  he  had  with- 
stood it,  and  should  continue  to  withstand  it  as  long 
as  he  preserved  any  thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
It  was  a  most  licentious  den  of  thieves  :  Antichrist 
could  add  nothing  to  its  impiety.  What  can  a  pope 
do  among  such  monsters  of  wickedness,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  be  supported  by  three  or  four  learned 
and  excellent  cardinals  ?  He  is  like  a  lamb  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  as  a  Daniel  among  the  lions,  or  as 
an  Ezekiel  among  scorpions. 

He  most  sincerely  wished  that  Leo  X.  could  be 
induced  to  live  on  his  own  patrimony,  or  on  some 
petty  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  resign  the  pon- 
tificate, which  in  reality  was  now  only  fit  for  those 
sons  of  perdition  who  flattered  him  on  account  of  his 
glorious  pre-eminence.  O  !  Leo,  said  he,  you  sit  on 
a  most  inauspicious  and  dangerous  throne.  The 
more  wicked  and  execrable  your  court  is,  the  more 
readily  do  they  use  your  name  and  authority,  to 
ruin  the  fortunes  and  the  souls  of  the  people,  to 
multiply  their  villanies,  and  to  oppress  the  whole 
Church  of  God.  I  speak  the  truth,  because  I  wish 
you  well.  If  Bernard,  with  an  honest  freedom, 
deplored  the  situation  of  pope  Eugenius,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  room  for  better  hopes  of  the  court 
of  Rome,— though  even  then  very  corrupt ; — why- 
may  not  we,  after  an  accumulation  of  most  ruinous 
corruptions  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  be 
allowed  to  speak  freely  ?  Those,  who  thus  complain 
and  execrate  the  court  of  Rome,  ate  voiif  best  frtetids, 
and  do  you  the  best  services.  Nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  Christ  and  his  religion,  tnan  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Rotriatv  See, 

He  said,  he  could  go  still  further,  and  honestly 
declare,  that  to  inveigh  even  Against  the  corrupt 
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court  of  Rome,  was  a  thought  which  had  rfevef 'en- 
tered his  mind.  He  had  considered  the  case  of  that 
court  as  desperate ;  he  had  said,  "  He  that  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still*  ;"  and  hehad  actually  given 
■himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  with 
the  view  of  being  useful  to  his  brethren  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  university. 

While  he  was  prosecuting  this  plan,  in  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  manner,  .and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, John  Eckius,  laying  hold  of  a  single  word, 
which  had  casually  escaped  him,  concerning  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  church,  had  drawn  him 
unexpectedly  into  a  public  disputation.  This  osten- 
tatious Thraso  pretended  to  venture  every  thing  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
See;  whereas  in  reality  he  was  seekiug,  not  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  but  his  own  rank  and  ag- 
grandizement among  the  divines  of  the  age  ;  and, 
in  this  view,  he  had  supposed  it  might  be  of  consi- 
derable use  to  him,  if  he  could  drag  Luther  in 
triumph.  Puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
abuse  the  papal  authority  to  his  own  purposes,  the 
sophist  had  looked  forward  to  certain  victory ;  and 
now  that  he  had  utterly  failed,  he  was  carried  away 
with  the  most  outrageous  passion,  conscious?  that 
it  was  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  Luther's,  if  the 
latter,  in  defending  himself,  had  said  any  thing 
which  might  discredit  the  Roman  Sfee.  * 

Luther  then  entreated  the  pope>  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  his  own  cause, 
and  also  to  point  out  those  who  are  the  real  ene- 
mies of  his  Holiness.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Leo  was  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  his 
imprudent,  unfortunate,  nay,  unfaithful  legate,  cac- 
dinal  Cajetan.  This  iqan,  he  said,  might  have  com- 
posed all  the  differences  with  a  single  word.  He 
had  only  to  prescribe  to  lather's  adversaries  the 
same  silence,  which  on  that  condition,  Luther  had 

*  Revel,  xxii.  \  k 
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promised  to  preserve.  Whereas,  not  content  with 
this  fair  compromise,  he  began  to  justify  the  licen- 
tious practices  of  his  enemies,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
recantation  from  him,  even  when  the  pontifical 
mandates  by  no  means  warranted  so  tyrannical  a 
demand.  Thus  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation had  been  ruined,  and  the  dissension  much 
exasperated.  All  the  mischief,  which  followed,  was 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  Cajetan  and  not  to  Luther, 
who  in  vain  had  exerted  every  nerve  to  procure 
peace  and  silence. 

Charles  Miltitz,  he  said,  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  repair  the  harm  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  pride  and  temerity  of  Cajetan  ;  but 
had  been  prevented  from  bringing  matters  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  by  the  unseasonable  disputations  of 
£ c k i u s.  This  was  the  name  of  the  popes  real 
enemy.  He  was  a  man,  who  did  not  seek  truth,  but 
glory ;  a  man,  who,  by  falsehood,  pretence,  and  arti- 
fice, had  from  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  done 
every  thing  he  could  to  confound  men's  judgments 
and  inflame  their  passions  ;  and  who,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  had  brought  to  light,  through  his  selfish 
and  intemperate  conduct,  many  of  the  ignominious 
corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

From  this  instance,  he  said,  the  pope  might  learn, 
that  no  enemy  was  more  pernicious  than  a  flatterer. 
At  this  very  time  the  papal  authority  languished ; 
even  the  name  of  the  Roman  court  excited  disgust ; 
while  its  disgraceful  ignorance  was  the  topic  of 
common  conversation.  Little  or  nothing  might  have 
been  said  of  these  things,  if  the  conciliatory  measures 
of  Miltitz  and  himself  had  not  been  defeated  by 
Eckius. 

« 

Lastly,  Luther  informed  the  pope,  that  some 
principal  persons  of  his  own  order,  at  the  particular 
instance  of  Miltitz,  had  requested  him  to  address  his 
Holiness  in  respectful  terms  ;  to  defend  at  the  same 
time,  his  innocence  with  becoming  humility  ;  and  to 

vol.  iv.  Go 
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iHAP.  express  a  hope,  that  the  native  goodness  of  Leo  X, 
v; ,  would  devise  some  expedient  by  which  the  misun- 
derstanding between  them  might  be  prevented  from 
being  pushed  to  the  last  extremity.  He  said,  this 
measure  so  entirely  harmonized  with  what  he  had 
always  offered  and  wished,  that  now,  with  the  greatest 
humility,  he  besought  his  Holiness  to  impose  silence 
upon  those  flatterers,  who,  while  they  pretended 
peace,  were  enemies  of  peace.  But  no  person,  he 
added,  must  desire  him  to  recant,  unless  he  in- 
tended to  increase  the  dissensions.  He  further  dis- 
tinctly stated,  tha  the  could  not  permit  any  rules 
to  be  prescribed  to  him  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  God :  the  word  of  God  ought  not  to  be 
fettered.  If  these  two  points  were  granted,  there 
was  nothing  that  he  would  not  most  willingly  either 
do  or  suffer.  He  hated  contests,  and  would  take 
care  to  irritate  no  man.  His  Holiness,  by  an  easy 
mandate,  could  bring  the  present  cause  before  him- 
self, and  enjoin  the  parties  to  be  silent  and  to  live  in 
peace.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  that  this  step 
might  be  taken. 

He  concluded,  with  admonishing  Leo  not  to  be 
seduced  by  those  flatterers,  who  would  make  him 
a  sort  of  god,  and  would  persuade  him,  that  he  can 
command  and  require  every  thing ;  who  call  him 
the  lord  of  the  whole  world,  deny  that  any  thing 
truly  Christian  can  exist  without  his  authority,  and 
idly  prate  concerning  his  power  in  heaven,  in  hell, 
and  in  purgatory.  These,  Luther  said,  were  the 
real  enemies  of  the  pope,  and  sought  the  destruction 
of  his  soul :  So  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  O  my 
people,  they  which  call  thee  blessed,  cause  thee 
to  err*."  Those  greatly  erred,  who  placed  the  pope 
above  a  general  council  and  the  universal  Church, 
and  who  attributed  to  him  alone  the  right  of  inter- 

*  Chap.  iii.  ver.  12.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this 
quotation  ;  Beatissime,  et  Beatitudo,  being  the  terms  commonly 
used  in  addressing  the  pope. 
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preting  Scripture.  All  such  persons  were  at  this 
moment  endeavouring  to  establish  their  own  im- 
pieties in  the  Church  under  the  protection  of  Leo  ; 
and  it  was  much  to  be  lamented  that,  through  people 
of  this  description,  Satan  had  had  great  success, 
during  the  times  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
pope. 

If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  used  too  great 
freedom  in  addressing  so  dignified  a  personage,  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  must  be  his  apology.  He  well 
knew  the  infinite  dangers  to  which  Leo  was  exposed 
at  Rome,  insomuch  that  the  smallest  assistance, 
even  from  his  meanest  brother,  might  be  serviceable. 
He  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  majesty  of  the 
pope,  while  he  was  discharging  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence ;  but  be  had  determined  to  avoid  all  flattery  in 
a  business  so  weighty  and  full  of  danger ;  and  if,  in 
what  he  had  said,  he  was  not  considered  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  popes  most  obedient  subject, 
if  he  was  not  understood  to  be  his  true  friend, 
TherewasOnk, whocouldboth  under- 
stand AND   JUDGE. 

That  he  might  not  approach  his  Holiness  empty, 
Luther  said,  he  presented  him  a  little  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty.  As  an  omen  of  his  good  hope 
and  future  reconciliation,  he  had  ventured  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  Leo  X.  himself.  From  the  perusal  of  it 
a  judgment  might  be  formed,  in  what  kind  of  studies 
its  author  would  have  chosen  to  spend  his  time,  if 
he  might  have  been  permitted. 

The   small  Treatise  on  Christian  Liberty  was  : 
regarded  by  its  author  as  a  compendium  of  the  ( 
Christian  life.     In  the  beginning  of  it  he  says,  He  j 
was  conscious  of  his  want  of  knowledge,  and  he  had 
no  pretensions  to  elegance  ;  but  having  struggled 
through  many  and  various  temptations,  he  hoped 
he  had  learnt  something  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
could  speak  of  it  more  practically,  than  those  subtle 

002 
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verbal  disputants,  who  scarcely  .understood  their 
own  meaning. 

He  premises  two  axioms,  which,  !in  appearance 
contradict  each  other,  but  which  in  reality,  he  said, 
would  be  found  perfectly  consistent 

1.  A  Christian  man  is  of  all. men  the  most  com- 
pletely free  ;  and  is  subject  to  none. 

2.  A  Christian  man  is  of. all  men  the  most  ready 
to  serve  others,  and  is  subject  to  every  one*. 

In  illustration  of  the  former,  he  shows .  that  the 
Christian  is  justified  and  filled  with  all  good,  and 
made  a  true  son  of  God  by  .faith  alone.  ".AxyL 
though,"  says  he,  "he  is  abundantly  justified  in- 
wardly," according  to  the  Spirit,  through  faith,  pos- 
sessing whatever  he  ought  to ;  have,— - except  that 
the  principle  of  faith  ought  to  grow  stronger  in  him 
day  by  day, — Yet,  while  he  remains  upon  earth  in 
this  mortal  state,  he  must  keep  his  body  in  subjection, 
and  perform  those  duties  which  result  from  an  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-creatures.  .  Here  then  it 
is,  in  the  Christian  scheme,  that  w o  rk s  are  to  be 
placed ;  here  it  is  that  sloth  and  indolence,  are  for- 
bidden ;  and  here  the  convert  is  bound  to  take  care 
that,  by  fasting,  watching,  labour,  and  other  suitable 
means,  his  body  be  so  exercised  and  subdued  to  the 
spirit,  that  it  may  obey  and  conform  to  the  inward 
and  new  man,  and  not  rebel  and  obstruct  the  ope- 
rations of  faith,  as  it.  is  naturally  inclined  to  do,,  if 
not  restrained.  For  the  inward  man,  being  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  by  faith  rejoices,  through 
Christ,  in  whom  he  possesses  so  great  treasure ;  and 
hence  his  only  employment  and  delight  is  to  serve 
God  freely  in  love." 

He  elucidates  the  second  axiom  by  describing 
the  secret  reflections  of  a  truly  humble  Christian. 
"  Behold  ;  on  me,  a  miserable  mortal  and  worthy  of 
condemnation,  God,  of  his  mere  pity  and  kindness, 

*  L  Cor.  ix.  19.     Id.  vii.  21. 
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without  the  least  merit  on  my  part,  hath,  bestowed  ci 
all  the  riches  of  his  righteousness;  and  salvation,  so  %_2 
that  I  no  more  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  except 
faith,  by  which  I  may  appropriate  and  secure  these 
blessings.  To  such  a  Father,  who  overwhelms  me 
with  his  inestimable  loving  kindness,  must  I  not 
liberally,  cheerfully,  and  with  my  whole  heart  do 
fevery  thing  which  I  shall  know  to  be  pleasing  in  his 
sight  ?  I  therefore,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  would  give 
up  myself  to  my  neighbour,  as  Christ  hath  given  up 
himself  for  me ;  I  am  determined  to  do  nothing  in 
this  life,  except  what  I  shall  see  to  be  conducive  to 
his  good,  since  by  faith  I  myself  abound  in  all 
blessings  through  Christ." 

He  proceeds  to  show,  that  papal,  episcopal,  mo- 
nastic, ecclesiastical,  and  political  mandates,  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  in  many  instances,  from  a  regard  to 
the  express  will  of  God  ;  in  others,  from  a  sense  of 
the  expediency  of  the  injunctions ;  and  again  in 
others,  from  a  principle  of  pure  benevolence,  which, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  performs  and  endures  many 
things  not  in  their  own  nature  necessary,  for  the 
'sake  of  peace  and  order,  and  that  offence  may  not 
be  given  to  our  fellow-creatures.  "  Thus,"  continues 
Luther,  Ci  a  man,  who  has  a  right  notion  of  this 
subject,  may  decide  for  himself  without  danger  ia 
an  infinity  of  cases.  A  free  Christian  man  will  say, 
.'  Twill  fast,  I  will  pray,  I  will  do  this,  or  that,  be- 
cause men  have  ordered  me  to  do  so.  It  is  not  that 
the  thing  is  necessary  to  my  justification  or  salvation, 
but  I  shall  hereby  comply  with  the  wishes  or  direc- 
tions of  the  pope,  the  bishop,  the  community,  the 
magistrate,  or  lastly,  my  neighbour.  1  will  do  and 
suffer  all  things,  as  Christ  voluntarily  did  and  suffered 
.much  more  for  me,  and  became  subject  to  the  law 
on  my  account.'  ■>  Nay,  even  though  tyrants  should 
use  compulsion  and  violence,  the  rule  of  submis- 
sion continues  still  the  same,  as  long  as  nothing  is 
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required  which  is  contrary  to  God's  commandments. 
But  then  we  must  never  think,  that  by  such  acts  of 
external  obedience,  we  make  an  atonement  for  our 
sins,  or  purchase  salvation ;  for  by  these  means 
Christian  liberty  is  totally  extinguished,  as  must 
ever  be  the  case  where  the  true  principles  of  Chris* 
tian  faith  are  not  known." 

There  were  some,  he  said,  who  would  vitiate  the 
very  best  doctrines,  and  the  very  best  discourses,  by 
misunderstanding  them.  Let  such  persons  try  if  they 
could  understand  the  few  words  he  was  about  to  say. 
"  Many  impure  characters,  when  they  hear  of  this 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  use  it  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,  and  form  no  other  idea  of  Christian  freedom 
than  an  exemption  from  all  rules  and  ordinances* 
They  greedily  lay  hold  of  this  exemption,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  things,  which  relate  essentially  to  the  Chris* 
tian  religion. — Let  us  hearken  to  the  Scripture,  and 
turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left*. 
By  that  unerring  guide  it  appears,  that  as  no  man  is 
justified  by  his  attention  to  works  and  ritual  obser- 
vances, so  neither  is  he  justified  by  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  them.  The  faith  of  Christ  does  not  free 
us  from  the  necessity  of  performing  good  works,  but 
from  the  presumption  of  seeking  justification  by  them. 
Rules  and  precepts  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
human  life.  Impetuous  and  inexperienced  youth 
must  be  disciplined  by  useful  labour,  and  the  body 
must  be  brought  into  subjection  by  these  means. 
A  prudent  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  will  in- 
struct his  people  in  these  things,  but  in  so  guarded 
a  manner,  as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the 
prevalence  of  a  self-righteous  spirit.  For  this  is  easily 
introduced,  unless  faith  be  constandy  inculcated.  If 
faith  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  human  constitutions 
alone  be  taught,  pestilent  and  impious  traditions, 
which  ruin  the  soul,  will  bear  all  the  sway  in  the 
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Church,  as  is  at  present  the  case  of  the  Christian  cj 
world;  pontiffs  and  schoolmen  will  confound  the 
minds  of  men  by  their  decrees  and  sentences  ;  and 
an  infinite  number  of  souls  will  be  dragged  into 
perdition ;  so  that  Antichrist  will  appear  indeed  in 
all  his  horrors." 

Luther  had  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  useful  subjects,  and 
not  be  continually  diverted  from  them  by  polemical 
disputes.  In  the  treatise  of  which  the  substance  of 
some  remarkable  passages  has  been  laid  before  the 
reader,  he  seems  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  salutary,  practical  doctrine :  And, 
though  he  cannot,  as  yet,  be  supposed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  perfect  accuracy  in  his  views  of  the  Gospel, 
every  intelligent  student  of  divinity  will  see  thelinea- 
mentsof  true  Christianity.  The  subjects,  which  he 
treats,  are  in  their  own  nature  mysterious ;  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  prejudices  of  human  nature 
in  its  present  state.  Evangelical  truth  it- 
self appears  to  stand  between  two  precipices,  equally 
destructive,  Self-righteousness  and  Antinomianism. 
To  describe  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  liable 
to  neither  of  these  imputations,  is  no  easy  matter. 
Even  those,  who,  by  sound  experience,  are  practical 
adepts  in  the  Gospel-mystery,  are  not  always  happy 
in  conveying  wholesome  instruction  to  others.  Lan- 
guage itself  is  apt  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  proves  unequal  to  thedescrip- 
tion  of  that  spiritual  understanding  which  furnishes 
the  Christian  heart  with  conceptions  peculiarly 
scriptural.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
the  man,  who,  after  a  silence  of  many  centuries,  first 
undertook  to  arrange  and  methodize  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament,  should  not  always  be  able  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  subject  ?  In  explaining  however  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  liberty,  and  in  guarding  them 
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against  evils  and  abases  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  preserved  the 
due  medium;  and  it  is  a  marvellous  instance  of 
Divine  goodness,  that  the  first  completely  Evange- 
lical Reformer  could  unite  such  uncommon  vehe- 
mence of  spirit  with  so  much  good  sense,  and  so 
great  nicety  of  judicious  discrimination. 

From  these  extracts  and  quotations  we  also  see 
how  far  remote  the  author  was  from  being  a  turbulent, 
scbismatical,  licentious  demagogue.  Convinced  as 
he  now  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  divine 
jurisdiction,  he  so  far  reverenced  the  providence  of 
God  in  establishing  systems  of  government,  and  con- 
tinuing them  for  ages  among  mankind,  that  he  was 
willing  to  try,  whether  scriptural  truths  might  not  be 
taught  and  supported  in  the  Christian  world  without 
the  convulsion  of  a  complete  separation.  Nor  were 
lys  suspicions  of  the  entirely  antichristian  nature  of 
the  popedom  confirmed,  till  he  found  by  experience 
that  an  Evangelical  ministry  could  not  subsist  under 
so  corrupt  an  hierarchy. — With  what  extreme  ig- 
norance, then,  of  authentic  ecclesiastical  documents, 
do  many  factious  spirits  undertake  to  justify  their 
turbulence  and  temerity  by  the  example  of  Martin 
Luther ! 

The  Romish  writer,  Maimbourg,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Liberty. 
"  Luther  sent  it  to  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting him.  He  represents  faith  as  doing  every 
thing.  It  justifies  us,  it  makes  us  free,  it  saves  us  ; 
tad  all  this  without  the  help  of  good  works,  which 
are  of  no  use  towards  salvation,  even  though  they 
proceed  from  faith." 

Frotn  Mons.  Du  Pin,  who  of  all  the  jpapal  advo- 
cates, is  itl  general  by  far  the  most  candid  and  the 
most  to  be  relied  on,  one  might  have  expected  a 
more  ingenuous  and  instructive  criticism,  especially 
on  a  work  which  lays  aside  all  speculative  disquisi<» 
tion,  and  treats  only  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
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Gospel,  and  the  way  which  every  individual  sinner  cran 
must  seek  eternal  salvation.  Though  sufficiently 
prolix  in  other  matters,  he  gives  but  a  sentence  or 
two  respecting  this  treatise*  "It  is,"  says  he,  "  full  of 
pious  maxims,  but  he  maintains  it  in  his  error 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Yet,  he  tells  us,  he 
does  not  reject  good  works,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exhorts  men  to  the  practice  of  them ;  but  he  con* 
dermis  those  who  do  them  with  an  opinion  to  be 
justified  by  them,  and  is  persuaded  that  they  make 
no  man  just" 

The  pious  Christian  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where,  in  these  instances,  the  charge  of 
error  and  misrepresentation  ought  to  rest,  though 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  surprised  to  see,  that  in 
former,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  the  leading  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  every  care  to  interpret 
them  clearly,  and  guard  them  from  erroneous  con- 
struction, were  opposed,  misunderstood,  and  misre- 
presented. The  fact  is,  men  in  all  ages  and  under 
all  circumstances,  naturally  dislike  the  pure  doctrines 
of  grace ;  they  are  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness ; 
they  go  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
and  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of 
God  *.  It  was,  I  conceive,  a  strong  conviction  of 
this  natural  dislike,  which  induced  the  author  of  the 
treatise  we  have  now  reviewed,  to  put  his  readers, 
at  the  conclusion,  in  mind  of  the  important  truth,— 
namely, 

"  That  there  was  therefore  need  of  p  r  a  y  e  r  to 
God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  incline  us  towards 
himself  and  make  us  teachable,  and  write  his  laws 
in  our  hearts,  according  to  his  promise,— otherwise, 
we  are  ruined  for  ever.  For  unless  he  himself  in- 
wardly teach  us  this  wisdom,  which  is  so  hidden  in 
mystery,  mere  nature  will  constantly  disapprove  it 
and  reject  it.  The  reason  is,  nature  looks  on  it  as 
foolishness,  and  takes  offence  at  it." — This  is  a  most 
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valuable  observation  of  Luther.  He  had  his  eye  op 
the  great,  essential,  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  was  always  his  favourite  theme.  He  had 
taken  peculiar  pains  to  secure  it  both  from  abuse 
and  from  misconception.  It  was  only,  a  little  before, 
that  he  had  said,  "  We  are.  so  far  from  rejecting 
good  works,  that  we  teach  the  necessity  of  them,  and 
lay  very  great  stress  on  their  being  done.  We  never 
say  any  thing  against  them  on  their  own  account ;  it 
is  the  impious  notion  that  they  can  justify,  which  we 
condemn."  Still  he  well  knew,  that  nothing  he  could 
say,  would  be  effectual  to  reach  the  hearts,  or  even 
the  understandings  of  mankind.  Still  they  would 
infallibly  exclaim,  "  This  is  a  dangerous  tenet,  this 
is  faith  without  works." — He  therefore  wisely  admo- 
nishes us  to  pray  for  a  divine  influence ;  and  be  be- 
seeches God  to  "  show  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
that  his  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  his  saving 
health  among  all  nations." 

If  the  least  doubt  could  be  entertained,  whether 
the  Saxon  Reformer  was  a  man  both'of  acute  under- 
standing,  and  indefatigable  industry,  it  would  be  easy 
to  particularize  several  of  his  excellent  publications, 
during  the  years  1519,  1520,  &c.  which  have  not 
been  mentioned.  The  established  hierarchy  had,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  have,  many  supporters.  The 
heretical  innovator  was  attacked  from  all  quarters ; 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Luther  always 
answered  his  enemies  with  perspicuity  and  vigour, 
and  in  several  instances  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit 
and  poignant  sarcasm  :  never  was  it  more  truly  said 
of  any  man,  That  he  was  himself  a  host. 

Doubtless  this  extraordinary  servant  of  God  is  the 
object  of  our  admiration,  much  more  than  of  our 
pity ;  nevertheless,  when  I  view  the  champion  of 
that  Christian  liberty  which  we  at  this  day  enjoy, 
calumniated,  irritated,  and  provoked,  hunted  down, 
and  almost  struggling  for  his  life,  it  is  with  infinite 
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satisfaction  that  I  find  the  eloquent  pen  of  Melancthon  cent. 
begins  about  this  time  to  appear,  in  reply  to  some  .  KWL  , 
of  Luther's  adversaries.  With  what  spirit  he  was  ^uthcdr  *• 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  academical  friend,  may  by  Mc- 
in  some  measure  be  inferred  from  his  answer  to  a  lancthon* 
declamatory  composition  which  was  published  at  A'  D# 
Leipsic,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Radin.  A  short  go*u* 
extract  must  however  suffice  ;  important  materials 
crowd  upon  us.  "  The  very  terms,  grace,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  have  an  entirely  different  meaning  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  that  which  fashionable  divines 
give  them  in.' their  scholastic  discussions.  We  have 
not  only  lost  the  doctrine,  but  even  the  very  language 
of  Christianity.  Grace  is  a  word  which  denotes 
some  gift  of  God  through  Christ :  But  where  does 
it  signify,  as  they  interpret  it,  a  form  of  soul?  Or 
whence  came  the  terms  of  faith  infused  and 
acquired;  formed,  and  unformed?  Where  is 
their  authority  for  teaching,  that  Christian  minds 
should  hope  for  salvation  from  human  merits  ?  Nay, 
whence  is  the  origin  of  the  term  itself,  the  profane 
term  of  merit  ?  Witness  this  madness  of  attributing 
virtue  to  human  endeavours  rather  than  to  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  The  Church,  ye  princes  ! 
appeals  to  your  faith  and  piety  :  she  entreats  you, 
enslaved  as  she  is  by  philosophy  and  human  tradi- 
tions, to  emancipate  her  at  length  from  her  two-fold 
Babylonian  servitude."  Melancthon  then  makes 
heavy  complaints  of  the  vices  tolerated  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  corruptions  there  imbibed  by 
youth.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  some  young  men, 
not  ill-disposed,  who  would  have  wished  to  live  and 
die  in  total  ignorance  of  letters,  rather  than  to  have 
purchased  knowledge  at  so  dear  a  rate,  who  carried 
nothing  away  with  them  from  the  universities,  except 
a  guilty  conscience." 

If  the  conduct  Frederic  the  Wise  had  been  J^SS^ 
influenced  only  by  prudential  and  political  consi-  »» ***  Eire- 
derations,  he  may  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  2riu£e? 
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chap,  tempted,  about  this  period,  to  have  entirely  with- 
drawn his  protection  from  Luther.  He  was  informed 
by  Valentine  Deitleben,  who  was  then  his  agent  at 
Rome  for  the  management  of  some  particular  busi- 
ness,— That,  he  could  bring  nothing  to  a  successful 
issue  with  the  Roman  pontiff;  That,  whatever  the 
pretence  might  be,  he  believed  the  real  obstacles 
were,  the  offence  which  the  new  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  given  to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  and  the  pub- 
lic report  of  the  encouragement  and  assistance  which 
Luther  himself  had  received  from  the  prince. 

The  answer  of  the  Elector  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows : 
•uther  ii     '    We  never  undertook  to  defend  or  to  patronize  the 
ipPhTed    °pini°ns  or  writings  of  Luther  ;  nor  have  we  at  this 
Sector  of    moment  any  such  intention.    We  do  not  consider  it 
■xony.      ag  our  business  to  pronounce  what  is  right,  or  wrong, 
on  religious  subjects :  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  dis- 
semble, that  we  hear  the  tenets  of  this  man  are 
approved  by  many  learned  and  intelligent  persons. 
Some  time  ago  we  so  far  interfered,  as  to  obtain 
from  him  a  voluntary  promise  that  he  would  leave 
our  university  and  jurisdiction;  which  he  would 
certainly  have  done,  had  not  C.  Miltitz,  the  pope's 
own  nuncio,  entreated  us  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
not  to  permit  him  to  go  away ;  for  he  expressed  his 
fears,  lest,  in  a  different  situation,  where  the  man 
was  not  restrained  by  our  authority,  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  greater  lengths. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
suspecting  us  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  Roman  See, 
we  trust  that  our  affairs  will  not  meet  with  any 
obstruction  from  his  Holiness,  on  account  of  false 
charges  and  insinuations. 

To  you  however  we  may  speak  without  disguise. 
It  is  the  common  conversation  here,  that  Martin 
Luther  was  drawn  into  this  dispute  about  the  pope's 
supremacy  by  doctor  Eckius,  and  that  he  has  beeii 
so  repeatedly  provoked  by  abusive  publications,  at 
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Rome  and;Other  places,  that  he  found  himself  com-  cent. 
pelled  to  answer  them.  Moreover,  as  there  are  now  v_^J— 
Ui  Germany  abundance  of  ingenious  and  learned 
persons,  and  as  the  laity  begin  to  grow  skilful  and 
have  a  desire  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  there  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  reason  to  fear,  that  if 
the  pope  should  continue  to  reject  the  equitable  pro- 
posals of  Luther,  and  will  not  submit  the  cause  to  a 
fair  and  unbiassed  examination,  but  depend  merely 
on  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  dissensions  and  con- 
tests may  be  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  a  return 
to  peace  and  harmony  rendered  very  difficult.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  have  taken  deep  root  every  where, 
and  the  effect  must  be  done  away  by  perspicuous 
and  incontestable  testimonies  of  Scripture,  not  by 
ecclesiastical  processes  contrived  to  oppress  him  and 
to  excite  terror  ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  bitterest  animosities,  and  the  most  horrible  and 
destructive  convulsions  will  arise  in  Germany,  which 
can  be  of  no  service  either  to  his  Holiness  the  pope, 
or  to  any  one  else  *. 

This  letter,  though  addressed  only  to  the  elector's 
own  agent  or  commissioner,  Deitleben,  would  doubt- 
less find  its  way  to  the  pontiff  and  his  cardinals. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  These 
continued  to  despise  every  kind  of  salutary  advice, 
and  it  is  well  known  how.  the  subsequent  events 
corresponded  with  the  intimations  of  the  sagacious 
Frederic. 

In  effect,  Leo  X.  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  impm- 
most  pernicious  counsellors,  and  at  length,  .as  we  |^nc£ of 
shall  soon  see,  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by 
.their  importunity.  Among  these  we  may  reckon 
Sylvester,  Prierias,  and  Cajetan,  and  especially 
,Eckius,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  defeat,  in  the  dis- 
putation, at  Leipsic,  breathed  nothing  but  fury  and 
resentment  against  Luther,  and,  without  losing  a 
moment,  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  the  full  purpose 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  II.  p.  49. 
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of  executing  vengeance  on  the  man,  who  had  lowered 
his  pride,  and  checked  his  ambitious  expectations. 
Instead  of  profiting  by  the  prudent  suggestions  of 
Frederic,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
through  Deitleben,  in  language  sufficiently  respect* 
ful,  though  at  the  same  time  firm  and  significant,  the 
pontiff  affected  to  understand  the  elector's  letter  of 
instruction  to  his  agent  in  a  sense  directly  opposite 
to  the  real  one.  He  extolled  that  prince  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation,  for  having  opposed 
the  wicked  attempts  of  Martin  Luther  with  so  much 
piety  and  zeal ;  he  suppressed  his  knowledge  of  any 
protection  that  had  been  afforded  the  heretic  by  the 
court  of  Saxony ;  and,  with  incredible  effrontery  and 
dissimulation,  he  desired  the  elector  to  be  assured, 
that  his  spirited  conduct  on  the  present  emergency, 
in  resisting  innovation  and  supporting  the  orthodox 
faith,  had  very  much  increased  that  good  opinion 
which  the  Roman  See  had  always  entertained  of  his 
distinguished  merit.  In  the  same  letter  Leo  de- 
clares, that  he  had  received  from  the  very  best 
characters  so  many  testimonies  in  praise  of  Frederic, 
as  made  it  hard  for  him  to  say,  whether  the  wisdom 
or  the  religion  of  the  prince  had  lately  been  more 
conspicuous  ?  It  was  a  proof  of  singular  wisdom 
that  he  had  given  no  countenance  to  that  pesti* 
lential  poisonous  madman,  who  was  reviving  the 
seditious  heresies  of  the  Wickliffeites  and  Hussites, 
which  had  already  been  condemned  by  the  general 
Church  ;  but  it  was  the  soundness  of  his  religious 
principles,  which  only  could  account  for  his  steady 
adherence  to  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  pope  concludes  with  informing  the  elector, 
that  he  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  determination  * 
of  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  this  notorious 
heretic  and  his  detestable  opinions;  and  that  he 

*  This  was  the  pope's  bull  in  which  Luther  was  condemned. 
An  account  of  it  and  its  consequences  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Chapter. 
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now  relied  upon  his  Highness,  in  the  first  place,  to 
exhort  Luther  to  recant  with  a  becoming  humility ; 
and  secondly,  if  the  man  persisted  in  his  wickedness 
beyond  the  term  of  sixty  days,  to  seize  his  person 
and  keep  him  safe  for  the  disposal  of  his  Holiness. 

This  and  the  preceding  letter  are  curious  speci- 
mens of  that  species  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
which  frequently  takes  place  among  persons  in  ele- 
vated situations,  where  the  writers  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other,  though  they  by  no  means  express 
in  words  the  ideas  they  intend  to  communicate. 
The  letter  of  Frederic,  which,  though  addressed  to 
his  agent  at  Rome,  we  may  consider  as  designed 
for  the  pope  himself,  displays  throughout,  both  the 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  the  manly  resolution 
which  characterized  that  great  prince ;  while  the 
pope's  answer,  under  the  disguise  of  a  disgusting 
flattery,  betrays  the  most  presumptuous  and  arbi- 
trary designs.  Frederic,  though  his  expressions  are 
modified  with  a  courtly  dexterity,  and  with  that 
obsequiousness  to  the  hierarchy  in  which  he  was 
educated,  breathes  nothing  but  sincerity,  moderation, 
and  peace  :  whereas  Leo  X.  even  in  his  condescen- 
sion, is  insolent ;  and  by  his  ridiculous  inconsistency 
in  praising  the  elector,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting 
violent  counsels,  demonstrates  both  the  ignorance 
and  the  temerity  of  his  advisers.  The  intelligent 
reader,  who  is  accustomed  to  exercise  his  own  un- 
derstanding on  the  facts  before  him,  will,  by  atten- 
tively weighing  these  two  letters,  see  more  into  the 
real  state  of  the  Reformation  and  the  character  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Roman  court,  than 
by  reading  many  pages  of  historical  speculation  and 
conjecture.     But, 

Let  us  now  hear  the  sentiments  of  one,  who  nei- 
ther loved  courts,  nor  practised  their  arts. — When 
Luther  was  informed  by  Spalatinus,  that  the  prince's 
agent  at  Rome  could  transact  no  business  with  the 
pope,  because  his  Holiness  was  offended  on  account 
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of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  elector  to  so  noto- 
rious a  heretic,  his  answer  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows, and  well  deserves  our  notice.  "  It  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  my  wishes,  that  our  illustrious  prince 
should  separate  himself  from  my  cause  as  he  has 
hitherto  done,  and  expose  me  to  the  public,  either  to 
be  instructed  or  convicted  of  error.  Let  them 
punish  Sylvester,  Eckius,  Cajetan  and  others,  who 
nave  raised  these  disturbances  in  the  Church,  merely 
to  enhance  their  own  consequence  and  reputation. 
Whatever  I  have  done,  or  now  do,  I  do  by  com- 
pulsion. I  am  always  ready  to  be  quiet,  provided 
they  do  not  insist  upon  Evangelical  truth  lying 
dormant.  If  they  will  but  permit  Christians  to 
walk  in  the  path  of  salvation  without  persecution, 
1  will  give  up  every  thing  else ;  and  that  sponta- 
neously. This  is  all  I  ask.  What  can  be  more 
equitable?  I  ask  not  for  a  cardinal's  hat,  nor  for 
gold,  nor  whatever  at  this  day  is  deemed  precious 
at  Rome. — You  will  observe,  that  a  mind  thus 
disposed  can  neither  fear  threats  nor  be  allured  by 
promises  #." 

However,  amidst  the  various  distresses  which  the 
attacks  of  persecutors  on  all  sides  occasioned,  seve- 
ral circumstances  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1520,  which  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
the  Saxon  Reformer.  1.  The  appearance  of  Me- 
lancthon  against  the  papal  advocates  has  already 
been  mentioned.  2.  Several  elaborate  epistles  of 
Erasmus,  written  about  the  same  period,  to  persons 
of  learning  and  eminence,  represent  Luther  in  the 
most  respectful  terms.  Some  of  these  are  already, 
in  substance,  before  the  read  erf,  who  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  they  must  have  proved  the  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  because,  as 
Luther  himself  says,  Erasmus,  with  his  usual  dexte- 
rity, did  not  seem  to  take  his  part,  and  yet  in  fact 

*  Lib.  I.  Epist. 

t  In  pages  344,  345  of  this  Volume. 
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defended  him  in  the  very  ablest  manner*.  3.  Some 
German  noblemen,  who  had  imbibed  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples, and  had  heard  of  the  dangers  to  which,  from 
the  violent  machinations  of  bigoted  Roman-catholics, 
the  Reformer's  life  was  exposed,  stepped  forward 
at  this  crisis,  and  generously  offered  him  their  pro- 
tection. Among  these,  in  particular  is  recorded 
the  name  of  Sylvester  Schaumburg,  a  Franconian 
knight,  who  sent  his  son  to  Wittemberg,  to  be  in- 
structed by  Melancthon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  letter,  most  earnestly  requested  Luther  to  accept 
an  asylum  in  his  neighbourhood,  where  he  might 
be  preserved  from  all  harm,  by  Schaumburg  him- 
self and  a  hundred  other  noblemen,  till  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  doctrinal  points  had  undergone 
a  legal  examination.  Luther  had  the  prudence  to 
transmit  to  his  friend  Spalatinus  the  knight's  letter, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  elector  ;  and  along  with  it 
a  very  significant  note,  which  shows  how  much  his 
hopes  and  confidence  were  improved  upon  receiving 
information  that  he  had  so  many  friends  in  Germany. 
"  If  it  would  not,"  says  he,  "  give  the  prince  too 
much  trouble,  I  could  wish  he  would  be  pleased  to 

give  a  hint  to  his  friend  cardinal  St.  George  at 
tome,  respecting  the  contents  of  the  inclosed  letter 
from  Sir  Sylvester  Schaumburg,  that  my  enemies 
may  6ee,  they  will  only  make  bad  worse  by  driving 
me  from  Wittemberg ;  for  there  are  those,  not  in 
Bohemia,  but  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  who  both 
can  and  will  protect  me  against  all  their  ecclesias- 
tical thunders.  There,  most  certainly  I  should 
expose  the  Roman  errors  and  abuses  with  greater 
severity  than  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  do  at 
Wittemberg,  where  the  authority  of  the  prince  and 
the  interests  of  the  university  are  some  restraint  to 
my  proceedings.  As  far  as  respects  myself,  the  die 

•  Lib.  I.  Epist.  143. 
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is  cast.  Papal  wrath  and  papal  favour  are  equally, 
despised  by  me.  I  no  longer  wish  to  communicate 
with  the  Romanists  or  to  be  reconciled  to  them* 
Let  them  condemn  me  and  burn  my  books ;  and  if, 
in  return,  I  do  not  publicly  condemn  and  burn  the 
whole  mass  of  pontifical  law,  it  will  be  because 
I  cannot  find  fire.  They  will  not  succeed  in  this 
contest.  The  Lord,  who  knows  me  to  be  a  most 
grievous  sinner,  will,  I  doubt  not,  finish  his  own. 
work,  either  through  me  as  his  instrument,  or 
through  another." 
:riticoi  si-  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  Saxon 
!uthcrL°f  Reformer,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  had  made  up  his 
mind  respecting  an  accommodation  with  the  court 
of  Rome*  In  various  ways  he  received  almost  daily 
information  of  their  violent  proceedings  against  his 
doctrines,  his  writings,  and  his  person  * ;  he  soon 
expected  to  hear  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence ;  and 
it  behoved  him  to  make  some  provision  for  his  safety. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  generous  proposal 
of  protection  by  Schaumburg  and  his  associates  must 
have  been  grateful  news ;  and  though  Divine  Provi- 
dence directed  his  valuable  life  to  be  preserved  in  a 
different  manner,  yet  the  certain  knowledge  of  having 
so  many  powerful  friends  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
together  with  the  pleasing  option  of  taking  shelter 
among  them  in  case  of  emergency,  produced  a  most 
visible  and  decisive  effect  on  his  mind.  We  may 
judge  of  this  by  comparing  the  spirit  of  the  preced- 
ing short  letter  to  Spalatinus,  with  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  written  to  the  same  friend,  just 
before  the  kind  intentions  and  voluntary  support  of 
the  German  noblemen  were  made  known  to  him. 
Alluding  to  the  bitter  accusations  of  the  Romanists, 
he  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect :  "  You 
know  that  I  have  much  more  right  to  complain  than 
they.     Proofs  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  my 

*  Du  Pin,  Book  If.  Chap.  ix. . 
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little  publications ;  in  which  I  so  often  own  and  ce 
complain,  that  I  am  dragged  into  this  contest  by  , 
force.  '  How  frequently  have  I  proposed  peace  and 
silence.  Nay,  when  do  I  cease  to  beg  for  better 
information?  My  disposition  is  still  the  same ;  still 
I  am  ready  to  be  silent,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  be 
so ;  that  is,  if  my  enemies  shall  also  be  restrained 
from  attacking  me.  All  the  world  knows  that  Eckius 
drew  me  into  the  dispute  about  the  pope's  supremacy, 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  injure  my  person,  and  all 
my  concerns,  and  to  expose  to  ridicule  both  my 
reputation  and  our  university  at  Wittemberg.  And 
now,  when  they  see  that  the  man  is  providentially 
opposed,  they  accuse  me  of  vain-glory.  How  is  it, 
that  a  person  so  low  and  miserable  as  I  am  should 
be  suspected  of  a  passion  for  glory ;  I,  who  ask  for 
nothing  more  but  that  I  may  be  suffered  to  live  in 
private,  altogether  unknown  to  the  world?  Let  those, 
who  please,  succeed  me  in  my  functions ;  let  those, 
who  please,  burn  my  books :  What  c^n  I  say  more  ? 
However,  I  desire  that  one  thing  may  be  taken 
along  with  what  I  here  say,  namely,  that  if  I  may 
not  be  released  from  the  office  of  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining the  word  of  God,  most  assuredly  I  will 
not  be  fettered  in  the  discharge  of  my  ministry, 
I  am  already  sufficiently  burdened  with  my  sins ;  I 
mean  not  to  add  to  them  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  remaining  in  the  ministry  and  of  being  unfaithful 
in  it,  of  being  guilty  of  an  impious  silence,  and  of 
the  neglect  of  divine  truth  and  of  so  many  thousand 
precious  souls." 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  pious  and  truly 
benevolent  determination  of  the  man,  whom  an 
elegant  historian,  with  most  deplorable  prejudice,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  facts,  accuses  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  selfish  resentment,  when  he  began  to  oppose 
the  practice  of  indulgences  #. 

*  Hume,  Henry  viii. 
H  H    2 
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Whoever  reflects  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1520  and  the 
former  part  of  152 1 ,  the  important  crisis  which  was 
fast  approaching,  the  wise  and  resolute  conduct  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  glorious  and  happy  conse- 
quences of  his  opposition  to  the  reigning  corrup- 
tions, will  look  on  these  authentic  documents  as 
extremely  interesting,  and  well  deserving  the  notice 
of  every  pious  and  grateful  Protestant.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  these,  and  many  other 
instructive  particulars  contained  in  this  chapter, 
have  not,  as  yet,  found  their  way  into  regular  eccle- 
siastical histories,  where  they  might  prove,  in  some 
degree,  an  antidote  to  the  pert  and  positive  assertions 
of  profane  and  infidel  authors,  who  know  no  bounds 
to  their  misrepresentations  of  religious  characters 
and  religious  transactions  *. 

*  Thus  Mr.  Hume,  besides  bis  odious  misrepresentation  re- 
specting indulgences,  which  has  long  ago  received  a  most 
complete  answer  from  Dr.  Maclaine  in  his  notes  on  Mosbeim, 
makes  not  the  least  scruple  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
following  manner : . 

"  Not  that  reason  bore  any  considerable  share,  in  opening 
men's  eyes  with  regard  to  the  impostures  of  the  Romish  church." 
•  Again,  "  Many  of  the  reformers  adopted  an  enthusiastic  strain 
of  devotion,  which  admitted  of  no  observances,  rite*  or  cere- 
monies, but  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious  species  of  faith,  in 
inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstacy." 

Soon  after  he  speaks  of  Leo  X.  as  follows :  His  "  sound 
judgment,  moderation,  and  temper,  were  well  qualified  to 
retard  its  progress :"  that  is,  the  progress  of  the  sect  of  reformers. 

I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce, 
from  any  writer  of  tolerable  reputation,  assertions  that  have  so 
little  foundation  in  fact  as  these. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF     THE    REFORMATION,     TILL 
THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS. 


Luther's  Treatise  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

he  is  condemned  by  the  bull  of  leo  x. 

The    Elector's    Interview    at    Cologne    with 

Aleander. 
The  Elector's  Interview  also  with  Erasmus. 
Defences  of  Luther. 
The  Asperity  of  his  Style. 
He  burns  the  Pope's  bull. 
Election  of  Charles  V. 
Luther's   Commentary  on    the  Epjstle  to  the 

Galatians. 
Diet  of  Worms. 


The  active  spirit  of  Luther  was  continually  engaged  cent. 
in  the  investigation  of  Evangelical  truth.  Hearing  XYL 
of  the  design  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  publish  his 
condemnation,  and  discovering  more  and  more  of 
the  abuses  of  popery,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
proceed  in  his  opposition  to  the  established  system. 
He  saw  no  possibility  of  retreating  with  a  safe  con- 
science ;  all  his  offers  of  peace  and  reconciliation, 
were  rejected  with  contempt  and  disdain  ;  and  his 
bitterest  enemies  were  countenanced  and  applauded 
by  the  Pontiff.  He  determined  therefore  to  do  his 
utmost  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  respecting  the  abominable  practices  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy. 

H  H   3 
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Luther's  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1520, 

«r*hLt  the  he  published,  in  his  native  language,  a  little  treatise, 
Popedom,  in  which  he  addressed  the  Emperor  and  German 
nobility.  His  own  description  of  it  is  concise  and 
significant :  "  My  little  Tract,"  says  he,  "  against 
the  Popedom,  is  now  before  the  public.  The  sub- 
ject is,  the  necessity  of  &  reformation  in  the  Church. 
It  will  give  great  offence  at  Rome,  because  it  exposes 
the  impious  arts  and  violent  abuses  of  the  pontifical 
power." 

In  this  work  Luther  collects  a  history  of  the  nu- 
merous corruptions  which  for  many  ages  had  crept 
into  the  church ;  and  in  particular  he  describes  the 
miseries  which  Germany  had  suffered  from  the  vari- 
ous wars  that  had  been  raised  against  the  emperors 
by  intriguing  and  ambitious  pontiffs,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  wealth  and  power.     He  denies 
the  authority  of  the  pope  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
since  he  was  fallible  as  well  as  other  men ;  and 
asserts  that  the  civil  and  not  the  ecclesiastical 
governors  possessed  the  right  of  convening  general 
councils.     He  exhorts  the  whole  nation  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  pope's  encroachments  ;  he  lays 
open  the  scandalous  manners  and  practices  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  describes  the  cardinals  as  a 
company  of  useless  men,  who  disgraced  the  clerical 
profession  by  their  vices,  and  drained  the  riches  of 
Italy  and  Germany. 

The  treatise  comprehends  likewise  a  selection  of 
distinct  articles  concerning  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  encouragement  of  useful 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  study  of  theology. 
The  primary  object  of  theology,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
the  interpretation,  and  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  the  public  schools  should  attend  to 
the  pious  education  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes ; 
and  the  extirpation,  or  at  least  the  correction  of 
various  pernicious  customs,  which  antiquity  itself 
had  now  rendered  venerable  in  the  Christian  world. 
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Still  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  reject  the  authority 
of  the  pontiff,  provided  it  was  regulated  by  whole- 
some laws.  He  recommends  most  particular  care 
to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
that  that  body  may  consist  of  pious  and  skilful  per- 
sons ;  and  he  thinks  their  number  should  be  confined 
to  twelve. 

Thus  by  a  persevering  opposition,  equally  firm 
and  prudent,  the  Saxon  Reformer  gradually  sub- 
verted the  foundations  of  popery ;  and  Germany  saw 
with  admiration  the  display  of  a  profound,  practical 
knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  subjects,  from  a  person 
whose  hours  had  chiefly  been  spent  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  monastery.  Some,  however,  there  were, 
and  those  the  friends  of  Luther,  who  were  startled 
at  the  boldness  of  the  publication,  and  considered  it 
as  the  signal  for  war ;  but  the  more  thinking  and 
judicious  part  of  mankind  looked  on  this  measure, 
as  the  wisest  step,  which,  even  in  a  mere  worldly  and 
prudential  light,  could  possibly  have  been  taken,  to 
render  contemptible  and  abortive  the  expected  ful- 
minations  of  the  Roman  court. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  our  industrious  ; 
Reformer  printed  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  j 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church.  He  begins  this  < 
book  with  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  that  he 
now  most  sincerely  repented  of  the  concessions  he 
had  made  two  years  ago  respecting  the  nature  of 
indulgences.  He  was  so  constantly  exercised, 
he  said,  in  disputes  and  contentions,  that  whether 
he  would  or  would  not,  he  was  compelled  to  be- 
come daily  more  and  more  learned.  He  could  not 
at  that  time  think  of  rejecting  indulgences  entirely, 
s6  general  was  the  consent  of  mankind  in  their 
favour,  and  so  addicted  was  he  himself  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Romish  tyranny.  But  he  now  understood 
them  to  be  mere  impostures,  originating  in  iniquitous 
flattery.  Their  object  was  to  rob  men  of  their 
money,  and  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.   He 
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heartily  wished  he  could  persuade  the  booksellers, 
add  all  others,  to  commit  to  the  flames  every  line 
that  he  had  written  on  that  subject,  and  to  substitute 
in  their  place  this  proposition, — Indulgences  are 
the  wicked  contrivances  of  Romish  flatterers  #. 

It  is  in  this  animated  composition,  that  Luther  for 
the  first  time,  I  think,  calls  the  papacy  The  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  progress  of  his  sen- 
timents was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  natural  mo- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  attending  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  directed  by  serious  reflection. 
It  was  altogether  agreeable  to  right  reason,  that  he, 
who  had  for  some  time  suspected  the  papacy  to 
be  antichristian  on  account  of  its  multiplied  enor- 
mities, should  at  length  firmly  believe  it  to  be  so, 
when  it  reformed  no  abuses,  acknowledged  no  mis* 
takes,  and  exhibited  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
in  persecuting  those  who  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  generous  and  seasonable 
protection  which  had  lately  been  offered  to  Luther 
by  the  German  nobility,  his  real  situation  at  this 
time  was  sufficiently  perilous  to  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  uneasy  apprehensions.  His 
artful,  bitter,  and  chagrined  adversary,  Eckius,  had 
gone  to  Rome,  for  the  express  purpose  of  soliciting 
the  papal  censures  against  him.  He  knew  the  man's 
pride  and  boundless  ambition,  his  persevering  in- 
dustry, his  unexhausted  resentment  The  bull  of 
Leo  X.  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions 
in  the  Church*  and  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  the 
Reformer,  was  daily  expected  in  Germany;  and 
Luther  might  well  doubt  whether  the  cautious  Elector 
would  not  shrink  from  the  danger  of  hazarding  an 
open  rupture  with  the  Roman  See,  whose  enormous 
power  had  already  crushed  some  of  the  most  potent 
German  emperors.  He  had  indeed  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Frederic  was  his  disciple  from  conviction* . 

*  Lwth.  Op.  Vol.  II. 
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as  w&U  as  his  protector  from  policy ;  but  that  excel-  cen* 
lent  prince  might  not  be  able  to  support  him  in  an  xvl 
avowed  contest  of  force,  though  by  prudential  and 
dexterous  management,  he  had  hitherto  shielded  him 
from  mischief.  In  this  state  of  suspense  and  peril, 
it  was  impossible  for  Luther  to  remain  unconcerned ; 
yet  he  discovered  no  symptoms  either  of  timidity  or 
remissness.  He  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  con* 
duct  and  opinions  with  spirit,  and  to  inveigh  against 
those  of  his  adversaries  with  vehemence. 

From  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  Spalatinus  The  cou 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1520,  we  have  an  op-  of  Lllth 
portunity  of  learning  the  exact  state  of  Luther's  ' 
mind,  after  he  had  received  certain  intelligence  of  ** 
the  arrival  of  his  condemnation  from  Rome.  Spala- 
tinus had  been  sent  by  the  elector,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  also 
to  ask  Luther  what  steps  he  intended  to  take  re- 
specting the  pope's  bull.  "  I  found  him,"  says  he, 
"  altogether  cheerful,  and  even  in  high  spirits.  He 
is  determined  to  write  against  the  bull,  but  with 
moderation,  for  the  Elector's  sake.  He  has  resolved, 
as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  burning  of  his  own  books, 
to  treat  the  pontifical  decrees  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  seen  more  than  thirty  letters  addressed  to  Lu- 
ther from  Suevia,  Helvetia,  and  Pomerania.  They 
are  written  by  princes  and  persons  distinguished  by 
rank  and  learning,  and  are,  all  of  them,  full  of  pious 
and  consolatory  reflections.  Though  two  hundred 
students  are  said  to  have  left  the  university,  the 
danger  of  the  plague  was  the  chief  reason  of  their 
departure.  Moreover,  the  principal  part  of  them 
remain)  and  new  ones  are  daily  coming  in  crowds  ; 
insomuch  that  I  myself  have  seen  six  hundred 
scholars  attend  the  lectures  of  Melancthon,  and  four 
hundred  those  of  Luther.  Lastly,  neither  the  parish 
church,  nor  that  of  the  monastery,  is  large  enough 
to  contain  the  multitudes  who  flock  to  hear  the  ser- 
mons of  Luther." 
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Danmstnry       After  the  court  of  Rome  had  hesitated  almoM 
^against  three  year8)  during  all  which  time  the  word  of 

Jane  15,      °01>    MAD    GROWN   AND    MULTIPLIED,    it   Was   OD 

A.  d.  the  fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
1520.  twenty,  that  Leo  X.  published  that  famous  damna- 
tory bull*  against  Luther,  which  in  the  event  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  established  hierarchy.  Forty-one  pro* 
positions  extracted  out  of  Luther's  works  are  therein 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears ;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as 
had  any  of  them  in  their  custody,  are  commanded  to 
burn  them ;  and  he  himself,  if  he  did  not,  within 
sixty  days,  send  or  bring  his  retractation  in  form  to 
Rome,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  is  excom- 
municated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are 
required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  same  cen- 
sures, and  of  forfeiting  all  their  dignities,  to  seize 
his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as  his  crimes 
deserved  t- 

There  was  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  would  have  trembled  at  such  a  sentence. 
That  time  was  now  elapsed  ;  and  though  Eckius 
and  his  party  triumphed,  as  if  by  one  decisive  blow 
they  had  at  length  annihilated  Lutheranism,  the 
more  judicious  and  dispassionate  part  of  mankind 
beheld  this  rash  step  of  the  Roman  court  as  the 
certain  prognostic  of  increased  tumults  and  dis- 
tractions. 

The  bull  met  with  different  kinds  of  reception  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  In  some  places  the 
publication  of  it  was  delayed,  in  others  eluded  in 
part ;  and  so  odious  were  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Rome  in  this  business,  that  fear  alone  dictated  to 
many  a  reluctant  and  partial  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates.    For  some  time  past  the  followers  of  Luther 

•  See  the  note  in  page  462  of  this  Vol. 
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bad  been  gradually  learning  to  treat  ecclesiastical 
anathemas  with  little  respect  * ;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  read  them  with  the  most  lively  indigna- 
tion. Even  at  Leipsic,  Eckius  experienced  a  very 
violent  opposition  to  the  promulgation  of  the  bull ; 
end  at  Erfurt  it  was  forcibly  wrested  from  him,  torn 
to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  river  by  armed  aca- 
dtemicans,  who  assembled  together  and  besieged 
his  house  for  that  purpose. 

Spalatinus  has  informed  us  how  little  intimidated 
or  disconcerted  he  found  his  friend  Luther  to  be  on 
tiie  arrival  of  the  built;  but,  it  should  seem,  that 
some  weeks  before  their  interview,  Luther  knew  the 
long-expected  event  had  actually  taken  place.  We 
collect  this  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus, 
dated  October  the  thirteenth,  1520;  an  extract  of 
which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  who  will, 
doubtless,  be  gratified  to  see  his  very  first  thoughts 
and  resolutions  on  this  memorable  occasion.  "  At 
last  the  Roman  bull  is  come ;  and  Eckius  is  the 
bearer  of  it.  I  treat  it  with  contempt  I  consider 
it  in  all  respects  as  a  machination  of  Eckius,  and 
I  attack  it  as  impious  fend  false.  You  see,  that  the 
express  doctrines  of  Christ  himself  are  here  con- 
demned ;  no  cause  assigned  why  1  should  be  deemed 
a  heretic ;  and,  lastly,  I  am  called,  not  to  a  hearing, 
but  to  a  retractation.  I  shall  however,  as  yet,  not 
seem  to  know  that  it  is  a  papal  bull,  but  treat  it 
as  a  fiction  and  forgery.  Oh !  how  I  wish  that  the 
•emperor  Charles  V.  would  act  like  a  man ;  and  in 
behalf  of  Christ  oppose  the  emissaries  of  Satan. 
On  my  own  account  I  have' no  fear.  Let  the  will 
x>f  the  Lord  be  done.  Neither  do  I  see  what  steps 
the  prince  should  take ;  perhaps,  a  silent  connivance 
is  his  truest  wisdom.  Every  where,  even  at  Leipsic, 
I  understand  that  both  the  bull  and  Eckius  are 
extremely  despised  ;  so  that  I  almost  suspect  it  will, 
of  itself,  come  to  nothing,  if  we  ourselves  do  not 

•  Luth.  Op.  I.  t  Page  473. 
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chap,  procure  it  importance,  by  discovering  too  great  ad 
anxiety.  I  send  you  a  true  copy  of  the  bull,  that 
you  may  see  what  these  Romans  are.  If  they  pre- 
vail, there  is  an  end  of  the  Church  and  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  rejoice 
that  I  suffer  this  persecution  in  the  best  of  causes; 
though  I  am  not  worthy  to  undergo  tribulation  in 
so  holy  a  conflict.  I  feel  myself  now  more  at  liberty, 
being  assured  that  the  popedom  is  antichristian,  and 
the  seat  of  Satan.  My  only  prayer  is,  that  God  may 
preserve  bis  own  people  from  the  impious  seduc- 
tions of  Romish  adherents.  Erasmus  writes,  that 
the  emperor's  court  overflows  with  beggars  and 
dependants,  all  disposed  to  promote  tyrannical 
principles,  so  that  there  is  no  hope  in  Charles.  No 
wonder  !  Trust  not  in  princes,  or  in  any  child  of 
man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them  *." 

Historians,  on  both  sides  the  question,  censure 
without  mercy  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Roman 
court'  in  almost  all  their  transactions  with  Luther. 
Moreover,  they  also  suggest  ingenious  plans  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  f,  by  which,  if  the  papal  counsels  had 
been  steadily  directed,  they  suppose  all  opposition 
to  the  reigning  ecclesiastical  powers  might  have  been 
crushed  in  the  bud.  The  pious  reader,  however, 
while  he  reflects  with  astonishment  on  the  presump- 
tuous folly  and  blind  infatuation  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, will  take  care  always  to  keep  a  reverential 
eye  on  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  which, 
for  the  wickedness  of  men,  often  shut  their  eyes 
that  they  cannot  see,  and  make  their  ears  heavy 
that  they  cannot  hear  %.  If  this  important  caution, 
so  constantly  enjoined  in  Scripture,  be  totally  neg- 
lected, or  but  carelessly  regarded,  the  study  of  his- 
tory, otherwise  so  beneficial  an  employment,  may 
easily  obtaiu  a  malignant  influence  over  both  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections.    An  habitual  atten- 

•  Seek.  114.      +  Robertson,  Charles  V.      J  Isaiah,  vi.  10. 
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.tion  to  secondary  causes,  where  the  mind  has  cent. 
not  obtained,  from  Divine  revelation,  any  true  know-  v  X*L 
ledge  of  the  first  grand  cause,  nor  been 
duly  humbled  on  account  of  internal  depravity,  has 
been  observed,  in  many  instances,  sadly  to  increase 
a  sceptical,  profane,  and  atheistical  way  of  thinking. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  God  in  whom  we  firmly  believe  and  humbly 
trust,  and  whose  attributes  we  expect  to  see  displayed 
in  his  government  of  the  world,  we  then  derive 
useful  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  contemplation 
of  almost  every  event,  which  either  we  ourselves 
diligently  observe,  or  which  is  faithfully  recorded 
by  human  industry.  In  effect,  the  religious 
principle  is  the  key  to  true  wisdom,  and  to 
true  happiness ;  the  door  of  both  is  shut  to  the  pro- 
fane unbeliever. 

Those,  then,  who  believe  that  when  the  heart  of 
a  wicked  man,  as  of  Pharaoh,  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  hardened  by  the  Lord,  a  previous  state 
of  great  sin  and  impenitence  is  the  true  cause  of  so 
awful  a  judgment,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending why  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  advisers 
should  appear  to  have  had  their  hearts  hardened  in 
all  their  contests  with  Luther.  The  Reformer's  cause 
from  the  beginning  was  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
Christ ;  and  the  Roman  See  had  well  nigh  filled  up 
the  measure  of  its  iniquity.  On  the  supposition  of 
any  other  principle,  but  a  judicial  hardening  of  the 
heart  through  Divine  vengeance,  the  strange  infatua- 
tion of  Leo  X.  seems  altogether  unaccountable. 
Most  certainly  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
the  bull  of  Luther  s  condemnation  well  received 
among  the  nations:  but  mark  the  means,  which 
that  pontiff,  so  celebrated  for  penetration  and  dex- 
terity, employed  to  bring  about  so  important  a 
purpose. 

1.  The  bull  itself  was  ill  calculated  either  to  con-  R'flcctiww 
vince  or  to  silence.    The  holy  Scriptures  had  begun  Po^buii. 
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to  be  read  in  Germany.  To  these  Luther  constantly 
appealed,  and  to  nothing  else.  By  these  he  rep&t* 
edly  requested  that  his  doctrines  might  be  tried; 
The,  elector  Frederic  had  intimated  to  the  Popi, 
with  sufficient  clearness*,  how  dangerous  it  would 
be,  in  the  business  of  Luther,  to  neglect  the  testi* 
mony  of  Scripture,  and  to  rely  merely  on  ecciesiai* 
tical  censures.  Leo,  however,  stimulated  by,  Eckius, 
and  other  interested  ecclesiastics,  wotild  listen,  td 
nothing  that  was  healing  or  pacific.  Instead  of  conr 
futing  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  exposing  hip 
heresies  by  scriptural  arguments,  he  invokes  Jesus 
Christ,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  all  the  Saints  of 
Heaven,  and  in  the  most  pompous  and  unmeaning 
language  entreats  them  to  preserve  the  purity  of  th$ 
sacred  church.  He  then  declares  that  his  cardinal*, 
and  his  generals  of  the  regular  orders,  wit))  other 
divines  and  doctors  of  law,  had  agreed  with  him  in 
condemning  and  rejecting  forty-one  propositions  of 
Luther,  and  in  pronouncing  diem  fajse,  heretical, 
and  scandalous.  But,  as  Father  Paul  observes  f> 
not  a  word  was  said  by  which  men  could  infer, 
which  were  heretical,  which  false,  and  which  scan- 
dalous ;  and  thus  matters  were  left  in  greater  doubt 
than  before  the  publication  of  the  bull.  This  was 
not  to  appease,  but  to  exasperate  the  discontents  of 
the  Germans ;  who  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
proceeding,  that  nice  questions  relative  to  faith  and 
discipline  should  be  decided  at.  Rome  by  courtiers 
only,  without  the  concurrence  and  adyice  of  other 
bishops  and  learned  persons,  and  especially  the 
universities  of  Europe. — Considerations  of  this 
kind  showed  the  necessity  of  that  general  council 
to  which  Luther  had  appealed  soon  after  the 
conferences  at  Augsburg  £. 

2.  The  wisest  and  best  part  of  the  Roman- 
catholics   themselves   acknowledge    the    culpable 

*  Page  461  of  this  Vol.  t  Council  of  Trent. 
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imprudence  of  Leo  in  this  violent  proceeding  against  cent 
Luther.  But  besides  the  offensive  contents  of  the  v.  XVI' 
bull,  it  was  brought  into  Germany  by  Eckius  him- 
self, the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Reformer  and  his 
friends.  A  step  more  indiscreet  than  this,  or  more 
inflammatory  in  its  tendency,  could  scarcely  have 
been  devised.  Even  the  popish  advocate  Pallavicini 
owns,  that  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  herein  act 
wisely,  and,  "  that  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient to  have  made  use  of  some  other  person, 
because  it  provoked  Luther,  and  made  him  not 
regard  the  execution  of  the  pope's  bull  as  a  just 
punishment  received  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, but  as  a  smart  blow  given  him  by  his  mortal 
enemy."  Eckius  all  the  while  pretended  to  be  an 
involuntary  agent  in  the  business,  alleging,  that  only 
the  cause  of  religion  could  have  induced  him  to 
submit  to  so  much  labour  and  expense.  One  of  his 
private  letters,  however,  sent  from  Rome,  happened 
to  fall  into  Luther's  hand ;  who  instantly  published 
its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  made  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hypocritical  and  interested  motives 
of  the  writer,  which  were  completely  laid  open  by 
this  accident.  In  fact,  the  credit  of  Eckius  in  Saxony 
was  now  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the 
bull  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  entreated 
them  to  be  obedient  to  the  papal  injunctions ;  but 
that  learned  body  paid  no  other  regard  to  his  soli- 
citations, than  to  inform  the  Elector  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  intimate  to  that  wise  prince,  that 
as  Eckius  had  not  ventured  to  bring  the  bull  himself, 
they  suspected  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  unfair 
practices  in  the  business. 

These  sentiments  of  the  academicians  of  Wittem- 
berg were  communicated  in  writing  to  the  elector, 
by  Peter  Bucard,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  as  no  answer  is  known  to  have  been  re- 
turned, it  is  most  probable  that  Frederic,  satisfied 
with  the  favourable  disposition  of  his  university 
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.towards  Luther,  left  them  to  the  direction  of  their 
own  judgment  in  this  delicate  affair. 

3.  Among  the  unwise  measures  at  this  time 
adopted  by  the  Roman  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  good  reception  throughout  Germany  to 
the  sentence  of  Luther's  condemnation,  may  justly 
be  reckoned  the  vain  attempts  which  they  made  to 
influence  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  obtain  his  con- 
currence in  publishing  the  pope  s  bull.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  calculated  to  effect  this  design,  than 
the  letter  which  Leo  himself  sent  to  Frederic  on 
that  occasion.  A  weak  unprincipled  character  might 
easily  have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of  duty  by 
the  insincere,  adulatory  expressions  of  the  Pontiff. 
But  the  firm,  penetrating,  conscientious  mind  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  was  more  than  a  match  for  Leo 
and  all  his  profligate  advisers.  This  excellent  prince 
despised  their  flattery  as  he  detested  their  hypocrisy ; 
and,  though  by  nature  and  habit  uncommonly  cau- 
tious and  temperate,  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
much  provoked  by  their  unjust  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  favourite  Luther,  as  to  discover  un- 
equivocal marks  of  dissatisfaction  and  resentment 
Matters  were  now  come  to  a  crisis.  Either  the  hero 
of  the  Reformation  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  rage 
and  malice  of  his  enemies,  or  the  decisions  of  an 
iniquitous  and  despotical  hierarchy  must  be  with- 
stood with  vigour  and  resolution.  The  honest  side 
of  this  alternative  might  be  attended  with  danger; 
but  happily  for  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  Frede- 
ric feared  God,  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion,  and  grew  bolder  in  its  support. 

Thus,  neither  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  bull, 
nor  in  the  choice  of  Eckius  as  nuncio  for  the  publi- 
cation of  it  in  Germany,  nor,  lastly,  in  the  pope's 
epistolary  solicitation  of  the  Elector's  concurrence, 
did  the  Roman  court  display  the  smallest  portion  of 
wisdom  or  foresight.  And  it  is  to  the  same  sort  of 
infatuation  continuing  to  pervade  their  counsels,  that 
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we  are  to  ascribe  the  rash  and  insolent  demands  which     qeni 
they  directed  Aleander  to  make  from  the  elector*.      xvl 
This  prince  was  at  Cologne,  on  his  return  from  the  interview 
coronation  of  the  new  emperor  Charles  V.  where  i>«t**en 
Aleander — aman  of  ability,  learning,  and  eloquence,  J/sfJon 
but  of  unsound  principles  and  profligate  morals, —  aMd 
having  obtained  an  audience,  opened  his  commission 
in  the  following  manner.     He  said,  the  pope  had 
entrusted  himself  and  Eckiuswith  the  affair  of  Lu- 
ther, which  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  empire 
and  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  He  did  not  doubt 
but  the  elector  would  imitate  the  emperor  and  the 
other  princes,  who  had  received  the  pope's  determi- 
nation with  respect.    In  the  pope  s  name  he  insisted 
on  two  things ; — l .  That  he  would  cause  all  Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt ;  and,  2.  That  he  would  either 
put  the  author  of  them  to  death,  or  imprison  him  till 
hie  should  be  sent  to  Rome. 

Frederick,  after  due  consideration,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy  counsellors,  replied  with  great 
prudence,  firmness,  and  spirit.  He  expressed  much 
surprise,  that  after  the  many  proofs  he  had  given  of 
piety  and  obedience,  the  pope  should  make  such 
extraordinary  demands.  He  had  been  informed;  he 
said,  that  during  hisabsence  from  his  own  dominions, 
an  account  of  the  emperor  s  coronation,  Eckius  had 
brought  several  of  his  subjects  into  trouble  and 
danger  ;  and,  that  as  this  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  intention  even  of  the  bull  itself,  which  speci- 
fied no  person  whatever  but  Luther,  he  left  it  to  the 
pope's  nuncios  to  judge,  how  very  disgusting  such 
things  must  be  to  a  prince  who  had  merited  a  very 
different  treatment.  He  could  not  pretend  to  say, 
what  steps  had  been  taken  in  his  absence  by  his 
subjects   in   general,    or  by  Luther  in  particular, 

*  Aleander  was  appointed  joint-nuncio    with   Eckius, — See 
Appendix,  Aleander. 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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ciup.  against  these  severe  proceedings.  He  believed  it 
VI*  t  possible  that  vast  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
might  adhere  to  Luther,  and  favour  his  appeal.  The 
elector,  himself,  however,  and  his  brother  John,  be 
said,  always  reverenced  the  Holy  See ;  and  if  Luther 
had  done,  or  said,  or  written,  any  thing  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  or  a  Divine,  he  should  meet  with  no 
support  from  his  prince.  Frederic  then  put  Aleander 
in  mind,  That  in  consequence  of  a  promise  from 
Cajetan,  that  the  differences  should  be  settled  in  the 
kindest  manner,  he  bad  directed  Luther  to  make  bis 
appearance  before  that  cardinal  at  Augsburg  :  That 
at  the  express  desire  of  Miltitz,  he  had  retained 
Luther,  who  was  otherwise  on  the  very  point  of  being 
dismissed  from  the  university.  Moreover,  that  thq 
archbishop  of  Treves  had  been  appointed  Aposto- 
lical Commissary  to  try  this  cause ;  and  that  Luther 
would  unquestionably  have  appeared  before  him,  if 
he  had  been  properly  summoned  and  had  had  a  safe- 
conduct.  "  Luther,"  continued  Frederic,  "  has  made 
many  promises,  and  some  credit  ought  to  be  gives 
him  for  the  performance.  His  account  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  scurrilous  writings  of  his  adversaries 
have  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  pen  in  his  own 
defence ;  and  that  is  said  to  be  the  judgment  also 
of  many  learned,  many  honest,  and  many  pious 
characters :  nevertheless,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned) 
he  must  stand  on  his  own  merits  and  his  own  repu- 
tation. Neither  the  pope  nor  the  emperor  have  yet 
made  it  appear  that  his  books  deserve  to  be  burnt ; 
when  I  am  once  convinced  of  that,  I  will  not  fail  to 
do  every  thing  that  becomes  a  Christian  prince. 

"  I  beg  therefore  you  would  no  longer  persist  in 
these  measures ;  but  commit  this  business  to  learned, 
pious,  impartial  and  disinterested  judges,  who  may 
meet  in  a  convenient  place,  and  have  the  parties 
before  them,  with  the  public  faith  pledged  for  their 
safety.  Whenever  this  supposed  heretic  shall  have 
been  convicted  by  solid  scriptural  arguments,  the 
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ector  of  Saxony  will  be  the  last  person  to  protect     ce? 
n ;  and  I  must  believe  that  even  then  His  Holiness  t   x^ 
11  not  require  me  to  do  any  thing  dishonourable." 
After  this  conversation  *,  Aleander  and  Carracr 
>lus f  had  an  interview  with  the  electors  council, 

which  they  pressed  with  great  earnestness  for  a 
cnpliance  with  the  demands  of  the  pontiff.  Car- 
xiolus  exclaimed,  that  Luther  had  kept  none  of 
i  promises.  Aleander  alleged  the  many  and 
rious  endeavours  of  the  pope  to  recall  this  man 
m  his  errors.  He  said  the  commission  of  the 
rhbishop  of  Treves  was  at  an  end.  It  was  a  cause 
which  the  faith  was  concerned,  and  there- 
•e  the  pope  had  very  properly  taken  it  into  his 
rn  hands. 

Frederic  still  persisted  in  his  sentiments :  upon 
lich  Aleander,  anxious  to  retire  with  as  good  a 
ace  as  he  could,  declared,  "  that  the  pope,  having 

wish  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Luther, 
d  never  designed  to  proceed  against  his  person ; 
t  that  in  regard  to  Carracciolus  and  himself,  he 
atended  they  had  no  choice  left  to  them  :  they 
Te  bound  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  bull,  and, 
so  doing,  to  burn  the  books  of  Martin  Luther." 
It  required,  however,  no  little  effrontery  to  make 
it  part  of  this  declaration,  which  regarded  the  per- 
l  of  Luther  ;  for  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 


*  It  is  ib  reference  to  this  conversation  that  Luther  says,  the 
sctor  handled  the  Pope's  nuncio  so  roughly  at  Cologne,  that 
y  were  obliged  to  leave  him  with  shame  and  disgrace.  And 
adds,  this  prince  was  a  man  of  exquisite  discernment,  and 
jw  how  to  treat  the  artifices  of  the  Roman  court  as  they 
erved.    Luth.  Tom.  I. 

*  Carracciolus  was  also  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  who  had  been 
t  to  the  Emperor  on  other  business.  He  was  preseut  during 
coder's  conversation  with  the  Elector,  but  doe3  not  appear  to 
re  interfered.  Indeed  Aleander  was  pitched  upon  for  the  par- 
Jar  affair  of  Luther,  and  was  supposed  to  be  eminently  qualified 
the  management  of  it. 

Il   2 
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the  demands  which  the  nuncio  himself,  in  the  pope  s 
name,  had  so  recently  made,  as  well  as  both  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  bull  itself.  But  it  was  no  part 
of  Aleander's  disposition  to  be  very  solicitous  respect- 
ing honour,  veracity,  or  consistency  of  conduct  In 
his  eloquent  speech  to  the  elector,  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity, which  the  two  nuncios  were  under,  of  burn- 
ing Luther's  writings ;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
conclusion  of  these  conferences  at  Cologne,  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
pontifical  sentence  in  that  respect  *.  In  the  same 
harangue,  he  also  represented  the  new  emperor, 
Charles  V.  as  altogether  obedient  to  the  mandates 
of  the  pope:  whereas  the  truth  is,  he  repeatedly 
pressed  that  monarch  to  take  part  against  Luther, 
and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  pope's  bull ;  but  Charles, 
whatever  might  be  his  real  sentiments  or  wishes,  at 
present  thought  proper  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
insolent  pontifical  demands  respecting  the  seizure  of 
Luther's  person.  In  fact,  he  was  then  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  Frederic,  being  actually  in- 
debted to  this  prince  for  his  recent  election  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Accordingly,  he  replied  to  Ale- 
ander  without  hesitation,  that  he  must  first  hear  what 
the  elector  of  Saxony  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
Loihe r'»  then  he  would  give  his  answer  to  the  pope  *|\  In 
bum* by  regard  to  the  burning  of  the  heresiarchs  writings, 
Aicander.  he  appears  at  last  to  have  given  way  to  the  zeal  and 
solicitations  of  Aleander,  who,  having  so  far  carried 
his  point  with  the  new  emperor,  attended  him  after 
his  coronation  from  city  to  city,  filling  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  smoke  and  flames  of  innumerable 
books  and  papers,  and  threatening  all  ranks  and 
orders  with  the  papal  vengeance  J.  A  like  partial 
submission  to  the  popes  bull  was  obtained  by  Ale- 
ander in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Cologne  and 
Mentz.     The  hatred  of  this  furious  popish  execu- 

*  Comment,  de  Luth.  p.  142.  f  Luth.  Vol.  II.  p.  117. 

t  Eraim.  letter  to  Card.  Sadoletus. 
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tioner  towards  Luther  was  cordial  and  extreme  ;  and  cent, 
is  by  no  mejms  to  be  ascribed  to  bigotry  or  super-  XVL 
stition  exclusively.  He  evidently  disliked  the  man, 
for  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his  morals.  He  is 
known  to  have  said,  "  It  is  impossible  to  soften 
Luther  by  money.  He  is  a  brute,  who  will  not 
look  either  at  bribes  or  honours ;  otherwise,  he 
might  long  ago  have  had  many  thousands  paid  to 
him  at  the  bankers  by  the  pope's  orders*." 

How  very  different  from  those  of  Aleander  were 
the  principles  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  !  The  more  we  know  of  this  good 
prince,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  admire  the 
integrity  and  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience.  — 
The  following  curious  anecdote  throws  further  light 
on  his  character,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  close 
connexion  with  our  main  subject. 

A  short  time  after  the  preceding  conferences  with  The 
Aleander,  Frederic  sent  a  pressing  message  to  the  Elector's 
celebrated  Erasmus, — who  happened  to  be  then  at  wSj,""'* 
Cologne, — in  which  he  solicited  an  interview  at  his  Erasmm. 
own  apartments.     Erasmus  complied  with  the  sum- 
mons, and  was  accordingly  introduced  to  his  High- 
ness.    It  was  in  the  month  of  December ;  Spalatinus 
also  was  present ;  and  as  the  three  were  standing 
before  the  fire,  a  conversation  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  elector  earnestly  entreated  Eras- 
mus to  give  him  his  unfeigned  opinion  of  Luther. 
Erasmus  pressed  together  his  lips,  and  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  question  ;  but  the  prince  looked  at  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  gravely  said,  "  I  would  rather 
the  earth  should  open  and  swallow  me  up,  than  that 
I  should  be  found  favouring  any  false  doctrines.  But 
if  Luther  has  the  truth  on  his  side,  whatever  danger 
I  may  run,  he  shall  not  reckon  me  among  his  adver- 
saries.  Neither  do  I  think  myself  qualified  to  decide 

*  Selneccer,  in  Seek. 
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in  so  important  a  matter ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  wish 
to  know  the  real  judgment  of  wise  and  learned  men 
concerning  the  whole  controversy."  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Erasmus  said  ironically,  "  Luther 
has  committed  two  great  faults  ;  he  has  touched  the 

?ope  on  the  crown,  and  the  monks  on  the  belly." 
'he  elector  smiled ;  and  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  sarcastic  observation,  that  he  mentioned 
it  a  little  before  his  death.  Erasmus  then  subjoined, 
with  great  seriousness,  "  That  Luther  was  just  in 
his  animadversions  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  that 
a  reformation  of  the  church  was  become  absolutely 
necessary ;  that  the  Reformer's  doctrine  was  true  in 
the  main ;  but  that  there  was  a  want  of  mildness  in 
his  manner*." 

*  This  account  is  taken  partly  from  a  MS.  of  Spalatinus,  and 
partly  from  the  Annals  of  Melaucthon.  The  latter  author  makes 
the  following  very  important  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Frederic 
in  these  transactions : — 

"  This  most  excellent  prince  was  much  concerned  at  the 
foresight  of  the  contests  and  disorders  which  would  ensue, 
though  the  first  attacks  made  by  Luther  were  upon  very 
plausible  grounds.  By  his  own  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
by  long  experience  in  the  art  of  government,  he  well  knew 
the  danger  of  revolutions.  But  being  a  truly  religious  man, 
and  one  who  feared  God,  he  consulted  not  the  dictates  of 
mere  worldly  and  political  wisdom,  which  might  have  in- 
clined him  to  stifle  at  once  all  symptoms  of  innovation.  He 
determined  to  prefer  the  glory  of  God  to  all  other  consi- 
derations, and  to  listen  to  the  divine  command  which  enjoins 
obedience  to  the  Gospel.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  horrible 
profaneness  to  resist  the  truth,  when  plainly  seen  and  known. 
He  had  studiously  examined  Luther's  works,  and  accurately 
weighed  his  proofs  and  testimonies ;  and  he  would  not  suffer 
doctrines  to  be  oppressed  and  smothered,  which  be  judged  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  confirmed  and  sup- 
ported him  in  these  excellent  resolutions;  insomuch,  that, 
though  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles,  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  urged  this  prince,  —  and  not  without  menaces, —  to 
hinder  Luther  from  preaching  and  writing  in  his  dominions,  be 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  shaken  or  intimidated.  Yet  be 
presumed  not  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  judgment  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  but  took  the  advice  of  other 
persons,  who  were  venerable  for  their  rank,  learning,  and 
experience/' 


Erasmus's  axioms. 


Wheti  Erasmus  had  withdrawn  from  the  elector, 
he  sat  down  with  Spa] at i mis,  and  instantly  wrote 
a  few  concise  axioms,  as  they  have  been  called, 
respecting  Luther  and  his  cause.  The  substance  of 
several  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

1  •  A  love  of  tyranny,  and  a  hatred  of  learning, 
is  the  vile  source  of  all  these  commotions. 

2.  Hence  clamours,  and  plots,  bitter  enmities, 

and  acrimonious  publications. 

3.  Persons  of  the  best  morals,  and  of  the  purest 

faith,  are  the  least  offended  with  Luther. 

4.  There  are  some  who  take  advantage  of  the 

pope's  good  nature. 

5.  The  pope  prefers  the  glory  of  Christ  to  his 

own ;  and  the  salvation  of  souls  to  any  other 
gain. 

6.  It  would  be  both  for  the  dignity  and  the  inte- 

rest of  the  pope,  that  this  contest  should  be 
settled  by  wise,  grave,  and  unsuspected  cha- 
racters. 

7.  The  barbarity  of  this  bull  against  Luther  of- 

fends all  good  men,  as  it  is  indeed  unworthy 
of  a  mild  vicar  of  Christ. 

8.  Only  two  of  the  universities,  out  of  so  many, 

have  condemned  Luther ;  and  these  have 
not  convicted  him,  nor  do  they  themselves 
agree  as  to  their  reasons. 

9.  Luther's  proposals, — to  defend  himself  pub- 

licly, or  to  submit  his  cause  to  unsuspected 
judges, — seem  perfectly  fair  to  all  reasonable 
men. 

1  o.  The  man  aims  at  neither  rank  nor  profit, — and 
therefore  he  is  the  less  suspected. 

1 1 .  What  has  hitherto  been  written  against  Lu* 
ther,  is  disapproved  even  by  those  divines 
who  dissent  from  the  Reformer's  tenets  #. 

•  Luth.  Op.  II. 
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The  paper  containing  these  axioms  was  put  iftto 
the  hands  of  Spalatinus  by  Erasmus  himself;  bat 
the  cautious  author  of  them,  soon  after,  wrote  a 
most  pressing  note  to  Spalatinus,  in  which  he  en- 
treated him  to  return  it ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  "  lest 
Aleander  should  make  a  bad  use  of  its  contents  *." 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Erasmus  hear- 
tily disapproved  the  severe  and  despotical  proceed- 
ings of  the  Roman  court  in  the  condemnation  of 
Luther.  The  popish  historians  inform  us,  that  he 
held,  the  pope's  bull  to  be  a  forgery,  and  would  not 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  till  Aleander  had  per- 
mitted him  to  examine  it.  That  after  this,  he  went 
about  by  night  to  the  princes  and  their  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  alienating  their  affections  from  the 
pope  and  from  Aleander,  telling  them  the  bull  had 
been  extorted,  contrary  to  the  pontiff  s  real  inclina- 
tions, by  the  artifices  of  malevolent  persons  ;  and 
that  in  a  conversation  with  Aleander,  he  was  very 
pressing  that  the  resolution  to  burn  Luther  s  books 
might  be  dropped,  or  at  least  retarded  f. 
.  The  legates  of  the  pope,  in  their  turn,  are  said  to 
have  plied  Erasmus  closely  with  the  offer  of  a  rich 
bishopric,  if  he  would  undertake  to  write  against 
Luther :  But  he  answered  them :  "  Luther  is  too 
great  a  man  for  me  to  encounter.  I  do  not  even 
always  understand  him.  However,  to  speak  plainly, 
he  is  so  extraordinary  a  man,  that  I  learn  more  from 
a  single  page  in  his  book  than  from  all  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Aquinas." — Such  was  the  reputation  of 
Luther  for  profound  knowledge  in  divinity. 

From  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  we  often  learn 
more  of  the  real  judgment  of  mankind  concerning 
extraordinary  characters,  than  from  long  historical 
details. 

For  example :  Count  Nassau,  governor  of  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  and  Holland,  exhorted  the  divines  at 

*  See  Appendix,  Aleander. 

t  Pallavic.  and  Comment,  de  Luth. 
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the   H&gue  in  the  following  manner ;   "  Go  and     cent, 
preach   the  Gospel   in    simplicity  and    truth,    as  ^__^_ 
Lutherdoes;  and  you  will  offend  nobody,  nor 
suffer  any  molestation." 

Again  :  The  academicians  of  Lou  vain  complained 
to  Margaret,  the  emperor's  sister,  governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  Luther  by  his  writings  was  sub- 
verting Christianity.  Who  is  this  Luther  ?  said  she. 
They  replied,  He  is  an  illiterate  monk.  Is  he  so  ? 
said  she  :  Then  do  you,  who  are  very  learned  and 
numerous,  write  against  this  illiterate  monk ;  and 
surely  the  world  will  pay  more  regard  to  many 
scholars,  than  to  one  ignoramus. 

Another  instance:  At  the  emperor's  table,  men- 
tion being  made  of  Luther,  Ravenstein  said, "  Here 
is  one  Christian  arisen  among  us,  at  last,  after  four 
hundred  years ;  and  the  pope  wishes  to  kill  him. 
Our  teachers  at  Louvain,  by  dint  of  bribes,  obtained 
the  burning  of  Luther's  books.  The  pile  was  kindled, 
and  great  was  the  concourse  of  the  students  and 
others  around  it.  But  what  books,  think  ye,  did 
they  bring?  Not  those  of  Martin  ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  monkish  trash,  was  committed  to  the  flames*." » 

While  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
were  thus  agitated  with  the  ecclesiastical  contention, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  active,  ardent 
disposition  of  Luther  himself  would  permit  him  to 
be  an  indolent  spectator.  The  interests  of  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  reputation  of  the  Reformer  as 
a  profound  divine,  and  even  his  personal  safety, 
were  all  at  stake.  Add  to  this,  that  Luther's  views 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  religious  truth,  as 
well  as  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  did  not  at 
all  dispose  him  to  adopt  that  conciliatory,  middle 
sort  of  plan,  which  was  constantly  the  object  of 
Erasmus's  wishes. — Accordingly, 

The  first  defensive  step  of  our  Reformer  was  to  appeals 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  *  g*"?" 

council. 
*  Ex  Libell.  in  Biblioth.  Paul.  Lips,  per  Seek. 
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chap,    the  superior  authority  of  a  general  council.    The 
»    VL    ,  contents  of  this  appeal  are  much  the  same  as  of  the 
former  at  Wittemberg,  in  1518*. 

There  is  however  this  difference,  that  he  now  ab- 
solutely ceases  to  preserve  any  measures  with  the 
pope. — He  appeals  from  him,—- 1.  As  a  rash,  ini- 
quitous, tyrannical  judge ; — 2*  As  a  hardened:  he* 
retic,  and  apostate; — 3.  As  an  enemy,  Antichrist, 
and  opposer  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;— 4.  As  a 
proud  and  blasphemous  despiser  of  the  sacred 
Church  of  God,  and  of  all  legal  councils. 

Soon  after,  he  published,  in  answer  to  the  bull, 
two  small  tracts,  in  which  he  exposes,  with  great 
spirit,  the  injustice,  arrogance,  and  despotism  of  the 
His  first  Roman  Court.  The  first  is  entitled,  Martin 
Tract  Luther  against  the  execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist  In 
the  bull,  this  he  affects  to  entertain  some  suspicion  that  the 
bull  itself  is  a  wicked  forgery  of  Eckius  and  his 
party.  How,  said  he,  is  it  possible  that  so  wild  and 
unchristian  a  composition  should  be  the  production 
of  the  pontiff  and  his  learned  cardinals?  If  indeed 
the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  if  indeed  the 
bishop  of  Rome  should  be  actually  found  to  rage 
against  him  in  the  manner  which  the  terms  of  the 
bull  implied,  he  congratulated  himself  for  being 
called  to  suffer  in  so  righteous  a  cause.  He  could 
have  but  one  wish,  namely,  never  more  to  be  recon* 
ciled  to  so  impious  an  Antichrist ;  never  more  to 
desire  communication  with  him ;  but  to  surrender 
his  life,  if  it  so  pleased  God,  with  grateful  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  On  account  of  his  sins,  he  said, 
he  merited  other  treatment  than  so  distinguished 
and  honourable  a  martyrdom.  The  author  of  this 
damnatory  bull,  continued  he,  does  not  understand 
Luther.  Luther  has  been  long  used  to  controversies; 
and  is  not  to  be  frightened  by  vain  threatening^. 
He  knows  the  difference  between  an  unsatisfactory, 

*  Page  385  of  this  Vol. 
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unmeaning  paper,  and  the  powerful  written  word     cent 
of  God.  J^_ 

Luther  then  calls  on  all  Christian  kings  and 
princes,  and  particularly  on  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  engagements  at  their 
baptism.  He  addresses  bishops,  learned  doctors, 
and  all  who  confess  the  name  of  Christ,  and  entreats 
them  to  come  forward  and  defend  the  distressed 
Church  of  God  from  the  machinations  of  the 
papists.  Lastly,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  he 
admonishes  the  pope  himself,  and  his  cardinals,  no 
longer  to  persevere  in  their  madness,  no  longer  to 
act  the  undoubted  part  of  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Our  Reformer  calls  his  s  e  c  o  n  d  tract,  A  defence  His  secom 
•of  the  articles  of  Martin  Luther,  which  are  con-  Tract- 
demned  by  the  Bull  of  Leo  X. 

It  is  much  longer  than  the  former;  for  in  this  the 
author  defends,  in  their  order,  all  the  forty-one 
articles  of  his  writings  which  had  been  censured  by 
the  bull.  We  need  not  be  particular  here,  as  the 
work  chiefly  relates  to  papal  dogmas,  concerning 
which  no  protestant  of  our  times  gives  himself  the 
smallest  concern. 

Perhaps  the  most  edifying  part  of  this  perform- 
ance is  his  reasoning  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture :  "  The  Sacred  Writings,"  says  he,  M  are 
not  to  be  understood,  but  by  that  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  written ;  which  Spirit  is  never  felt  to  be 
more  powerful  and  energetic  than  when  h  e  attends 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  writings,  which  he  him- 
self dictated.  Setting  aside  an  implicit  depen- 
dance  on  all  human  writings,  let  us  strenuously 
adhere  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  primitive 
Church  acted  thus ;  she  must  have  acted  so ;  for  she 
had  seen  no  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  Scripture 
is  its  own  interpreter,  trying,  judging,  and  illus- 
trating all  things.  If  it  be  not  so,  why  do  Augus- 
tine and  other  noly  fathers  appeal  to  the  Scripture 
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as  the  first  principles  of  truth,  and  confirm  their 
own  assertions  by  its  authority?  Why  do  we  per- 
versely interpret  the  Scriptures,  not  by  themselves, 
but  by  human  glosses,  contrary  to  the  example  of 
all  fathers  ?  If  these  fashionable  modes  of  exposi- 
tion be  right,  we  had  better  at  once  admit,  that  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  more  perspicuous  than 
the  Scriptures.  Again :  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
fathers  themselves  acted  very  absurdly,  when  they 
undertook  to  prove  their  own  writings  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  ;  and  it  will  follow  that  we  ought 
to  pay  more  regard  to  expositors  than  to  the  word 
of.  God,  The.  Apostles,  themselves  proved  their 
assertions  by  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  surely  had 
more  right  to  plead  their  own  authority  than  any  of 
the  fathers  had.  Let  the  fathers  be  allowed  to  have 
been  holy  men ;  still,  they  were  only  men,  and  men 
inferior  to  apostles  and  prophets  :  let  them  however 
be  an  example  to  us ;  and,  as  they  in  their  time 
laboured  in  the  word  of  God,  so  let  us  in  our  days 
.  do  the  same.  There  is  one  vineyard,  and  there 
are  labourers  employed  at  different  hours.  It  is 
enough  that  we  have  learned  from  the  fathers  the 
duty  of  studying,  and  diligently  labouring  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  ap- 
prove of  all  their  works.  There  are  seasons,  when 
the  diligence  of  many  does  not  afford  what  a  critical 
opportunity  alone  gives  to  one, — provided  that  that 
opportunity  be  connected  with  the  incomprehensible 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Sentiments  like  these  had  scarcely,  for  many  ages, 
been  whispered  in  the  Christian  world.  Even  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  human  authority  ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  unwarrantable  tenets  had 
rested  on  the  credit  of  real  or  pretended  fathers. 
The  various  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  this 
practice,  have  been  repeatedly  deplored  in  the  course 
of  this  History ;  but  the  time  was  now  approaching, 
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when  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Word  began  to  be  cent. 
revered  as  decisive  in  all  cases  of  doubt  It  was  — v_L-i 
reserved  to  an  excommunicated  monk  to  explain 
to  mankind  the  right  use  of  Scripture,  and  to 
impress  on  their  minds  its  immense  importance : 
indeed  the  light  of  the  apostolic  age  began  to  beam 
on  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  justly  con- 
sider the  years  we  are  reviewing,  as  marked  by 
a  revolution  in  religion,  which  is  highly  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  consequences  to  millions  of  such 
individuals  as  have  thought,  or  may  think,  the  care 
of  an  immortal  soul  to  be  a  weighty  and  a  rational 
employment. 

But  the  asperity  of  Luther's  style  of  writing  threw  The 
a  shade  over  all  his  virtues;  and,  though  the  rude-  £^&af 
ness  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  nyie. 
apologized  in  part  for  this  defect,  and  though  the 
same  expressions  which  he  used,  would,  at  this  day, 
indicate  a  far  greater  acrimony  of  temper,  it  w$ls 
impossible,  even  for  his  friends,  to  justify  his  want 
of  mildness  and    moderation.      The  court  of  the 
elector    more    than    once   reproved   his  excessive 
fervor ;  and  those  who  admired  the  shrewdness,  the 
solidity,  the  sincerity,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his 
conceptions,  could   not  commend    the   manner  in 
which   he  conveyed  them.     As   this  is  the  least 
defensible  part  of  his  character,  let  us  hear  him, 
for  once,  apologize  for  himself. 

"  I  own,"  said  he  to  Spalatinus,  "  that  I  am  n;8  «Po- 
raore  vehement  than  I  ought  to  be :  I  have  to  do  ln%!*%m 
with  men  who  blaspheme  evangelical  truth ;  with 
wolves  ;  with  those,  who  condemn  me  unheard,  with- 
out admonishing,  without  instructing  me  ;  and  who 
utter  the  most  atrocious  slanders  against  my  self  and 
the  word  of  God :  even  the  most  senseless  spirit 
might  be  moved  to  resistance  by  their  unreasonable 
conduct,  much  more  I,  who  am  choleric  by  nature, 
and  possessed  of  very  irritable  feelings,   and   of 
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a  temper  easily  apt  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration. I  cannot  however  but  be  surprised,  whence 
this  novel  taste  arose,  to  call  every  thing  spoken 
against  an  adversary,  abusive  language.  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?  Was  he  a  reviler,  when  he  calls  the 
Jews  an  adulterous  and  perverse  generation,  a  pro* 
geny  of  vipers,  hypocrites,  the  children  of  the  devil? 
What  think  ye  of  Paul,  who  calls  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  dogs,  and  seducers;  who,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  inveighs  against  a  false  prophet 
in  this  manner  :  '  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  malice, 
thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness.' Why  does  not  Paul  gendy  sooth  the  impostor, 
rather  than  thunder  at  this  rate  ?  A  mind  conscious 
of  truth  cannot  with  easy  indifference  endure  the 
obstinate  enemies  of  truth. — I  see  that  all  persons 
demand  of  me  moderation,  and  especially  those  of 
my  adversaries  who  least  of  all  exhibit  it  If  I  am 
too  warm,  I  am  yet  frank  and  open ;  in  which  point 
I  think  that  I  excel  those,  who  always  act  with 
artifice  and  guile  *." 
u\  apoi.  In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  expresses 

himself  thus  :  "  I  see  clearly  that  Erasmus  is  very 
far  from  a  right  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  saving 
grace.  In  all  his  writings,  his  grand  object  is  to 
avoid  the  cross,  give  no  offence,  and  live  at  peace. 
Hence  he  thinks  it  proper,  on  all  subjects,  to  display 
a  sort  of  civility,  good  nature,  and  good  breeding; 
but  I  say,  Behemoth  f  will  pay  no  regard  to  such 
treatment,  nor  ever  be  amended  by  it.  Popery  will 
never  be  reformed  one  tittle  by  writings,  that  give 
no  offence,  that  make  no  attack ;  in  a  word,  that  do 
not  bite.  For  the  pontiffs  consider  these  very  gentle 
and  civil  admonitions  as  a  species  of  servile  cring- 
ing ;  they  are  content  to  be  feared ;  and  they  per- 
severe in  their  wicked  courses,  as  though  they  had 
an  absolute  right  to  remain  incorrigible  £. 

•  Lib.  I.  Ep.  f  Job.  xl.  10.    Ho  means  popery. 

{  Lib.  I*  Ep. 
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Again,  in  a  dedication  to  the  elector,  of  one  of    CENT 
his  Commentaries  on  a  portion  of  the  Gospels,  he      xvi.' 
freely  acknowledges,  that  he  had  not  obeyed  that   '     v 
prince's  admonitions  to  avoid  all  acrimony  in  his  sd  ap;>,# 
controversies  # ;  still  he  said,  "  though  he  might 
have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  religion  and  mode- 
ration in  his  answers  to  the  impertinences  of  his 
abandoned  adversaries,  he  trusted  some  allowance 
would  be  made,  when  it  was  considered  how  nume- 
rous were  the  virulent  invectives  which  he  alone 
had  to  sustain." 

The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  these 
arguments  and  suggestions  of  Luther  afford  a  satis- 
factory apology  for  the  acerbity  of  his  style.  To 
me  he  by  no  means  feels  sufficiently  sensible  of  his 
fault.  We  shall  have  a  future  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve him  more  humbled  under  it.  But  the  excel- 
lency of  Divine  Wisdom  appears  the  greater  and  the 
more  admirable,  in  executing,  by  an  irascible  instru- 
ment, who  in  many  instances  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  maxims  of  human  prudence,  such  marvellous 
things,  as  have  rarely  been  effected  by  tempers  the 
most  calm  and  sedate,  or  by  contrivances  the  most 
artful  and  well  digested.  In  justice,  however,  to 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
passionate  heats  and  commotions  of  his  mind  ap- 
pear to  have  been  always  of  a  transient  nature,  to 
have  evaporated  in  words,  never  to  have  left  any 

*  Melancthon  informs  us,  that  after  the  conversation  at 
Cologne, — mentioned  above,  p.  485  of  this  Volume — between 
the  Elector  and  Erasmus,  in  which  the  latter  blamed  Luther 
for  want  of  greater  mildness  in  his  controversies,  the  Elector 
wrote  to  our  Reformer  on  the  subject,  and  admonished  him,  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  to  desist  from  the  use  of  acrimonious 
language. 

Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  controversial  tracts,  alludes  to  the  con- 
versation at  Cologne : — "  1  frankly/'  says  he,  "  told  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  in  the  presence  of  George  Spalatinus,  how  offensive 
Lather's  acrimonious  language  was  to  me,  and  to  others.  They 
answered,  that  in  his  sermons  and  lectures,  he  was  as  mild  as 
possibk."     Erasm.  Purg.  ad  Expos.  Hutteni. 
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chap,  stains  on  his  general  conductor  measures  ;  and,— if 
* ]l ,  we  except  the  mere  use  of  hard  terms  and  expres- 
sions,— to  have  seldom  either  injured  his  argumen- 
tation, or  led  him,  even  in  his  most  trying  scenes, 
to  transgress  the  rules  of  charity,  moderation,  and 
decorum. — His  great  historical  adversary,  the  Jesuit 
Maimbourg,  says,  "  Luther  wrote  against  the  pope!s 
bull,  and  defended  all  his  errors.  He  treated  the 
author  of  the  bull  as  Antichrist ;  and,  like  a  mad- 
man, filled  his  book  with  the  most  atrocious  and 
injurious  expressions.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  heat  and  impetuosity,  which 
were  natural  to  him,  he  always  considered  well  what 
he  wrote,  and  always  in  his  writings  displayed  the 
man  of  genius  and  erudition." 

The  Church  of  God,  we  may  conclude,  would 
lose  but  little  by  this  unhappy  defect  in  Luther's 
temper  ;  as  it  neither  affected  the  acuteness  of  his 
talents,  nor  betrayed  him  into  unchristian  principles. 
Notwithstanding,  as  a  private  Christian,  he  must 
have  suffered  much  loss  in  his  own  soul  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  anger.  For  though  we  cannot  admit  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  concerning  his  perfect  sincerity 
in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  yet  his  comforts  in  the 
divine  life  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  considerable 
interruption  from  so  lamentable  a  want  of  self- 
government.  In  regard  to  his  adversaries,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  domination,  they 
nad  attained  a  height  of  wickedness  in  theory,  and 
an  effrontery  in  practice,  which  could  scarcely  be 
described  in  too  strong  terms,  by  the  most  keen  and 
severe  satirist. 

^Lu'ihir  When  Luther,  by  his  publications,  had  opened 
men's  eyes  to  the  impiety  and  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  court,  he  proceeded  to  perform 
one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  He 
was  convinced  that  his  appeal  to  a  general  council 
would  be  disregarded  by  the  pope  and  his  cardinals ; 
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and  he  foresaw,  that  if  he  did  not  soon  recant  his     cent 
heresies,  the  thunder  of  actual   excommunication  ^  XVL 
would  be  levelled  against  the  man  who  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  indignation.     He 
determined  therefore  to  separate  himself  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome :  and  as  Leo,  in 
the  execution  of  the  bull,  had  appointed  Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  erected 
an  immense  pile  of  wood  without  the  walls  of  Wit- 
temberg,  ana  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  university,  and  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  spectators,  committed  to  the  flames  the 
papal  bull  of  his  excommunication,  together  with  the 
volumes  of  the  decretals  and  canon  law  which  relate 
to  th$  pontifical  jurisdiction.     It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  Luther  was  directed  in  this  spirited 
measure  by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  law.  For  by 
thus  voluntarily  withdrawing  himself  in  a  public 
manner  from  the  Romish  church,  it  was  supposed 
he  had  eluded  and  rendered  insignificant  any  further 
exercises  of  papal  authority  against  his  person.  The 
man  was  now  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  pontiff,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  deemed  superfluous  and  absurd 
to  eject  him  by  force  from  an  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  *.     To 
me  I  confess  this  reasoning  appears  to  be  neither 
sound  nor  necessary.    Not  sound, — because,  on  the 
supposition  thatthe  papal  hierarchy  was  in  the  right, 
and  Luther  in  the  wrong,  his  separation  from  the 
church  must  have  been  considered  as  a  vain  and 
futile  evasion.  For  if  an  offender,  however  grievous, 
should  be  allowed,  in  the  moment  before  he  is  going 
to  suffer  punishment,  to  plead  his  just  right  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  society  whose  laws  he  has 
broken,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  penal  sanc- 
tions, and,  by  consequence,  a  dissolution  of  govern* 

*  Mosheini. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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merit.     Not  necessary, — because  the  explanation  of 
Luther's  conduct  in  no  case  requires  nice  and  subtle 
distinctions.     In  this  instance,  he  left  the  Romish 
communion,  because  he  considered  that  church  as 
corrupt  and  impious.   Already  he  had  declared  war 
against  the  pope  ;  he  had  boldly  denominated  him 
the  man  of  s  i  n,  and  exhorted  all  Christian  princes 
to  shake  off  bis  usurpations.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  like  Luther  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dubious  argumentations  of  lawyers :  it  was  more 
like  a  true  servant  of  God,  more  like  a  student  of 
his  Bible,  well  versed  in  the  stories  of  the  worthies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal 
to  imitate  Phineas,  Samuel,  Daniel,  and  the  rest ; 
and  abundantly  more  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
temper  of  the  man,  to  act  the  part  of  a  determined 
adversary,  to  rest  his  personal  defence  on  the  vigour 
and  perseverance  of   his  attacks,    and  to  aim  at 
nothing  short  of  victory  in  his  contest  with  the  pontiff. 
Moreover,  to  defy  the  court  of  Rome,  and  publicly 
burn  the  sentence  of  Leo  X.  was  the  wisest  resolu- 
tion which  could  possibly  have  been  adopted,  even 
if  Luther  had  regarded  only  his  own  individual 
safety.    At  once  it  encouraged  his  friends  and  asto- 
nished his  enemies.     The  die  was  cast :  and  his  life 
was  to  be  saved,  not  by  a  vain  assertion  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  subject  of  the  pope,  but  by  putting  k 
out  of  the  power  of  Antichrist  to  do  him  harm. 
Every  step  which  the  Reformer  took  relative  to  this 
important  and  interesting  transaction,  accords  with 
these  ideas.     That  the  bold  thought  had  been  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  for  some  time  past,  appears  clearly 
from  his  letter  to  Spalatinus  in  pp.  405-6  of  this 
Volume.     That  letter  was  dated  the  tenth  of  July 
1 520.  Let  the  curious  reader  attend  also  to  the  dates 
of  some  other  things  which  are  already  before  him, 
and  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  ajudgment  of  Luther  s 
vigour  and  activity  in  this  critical  business.     He  is 
to  be  informed,  then, 


LUTHER    EXPOSES    THE    PAPAL   CODE. 

1.  That  Luther  published  the  tract  mentioned 

page  470  of  this  Volume,  in  June  1520, 
the  very  month  in  which  the  pope's  bull  was 
actually  issued  at  Rome ;  and  the  tract  men- 
tioned p.  471,  in  the  succeeding  August. 

2.  That  in  October  he  was  first  informed  thai 

Eckius  had  brought  the  bull  into  Germany3 
and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  promote  the 
reception  of  it  *. 

3.  That  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  Luther 

appealed  in  form  to  a  general  council. 

4.  That  on  the  first  of  December,  in  two  dis- 

tinct treatises  t,  he  attacked  the  author  ol 
the  bull  as  Antichrist,  and  defended  such  oi 
his  own  doctrines  as  had  been  pronounced 
heretical. 

5.  And  lastly,  That  it  was  on  the  tenth  of  De- 

cember 1520,  when  he  burnt  publicly  the 
pontifical  law  and  the  pope's  sentence. 

This  extraordinary  action  of  Martin  Luther, 
taken  with  all  the  circumstances  that  accompanied 
it,  may  be  considered  as  carrying  his  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  highest  pitch. 
For  besides  the  instances  of  contempt  and  defiance, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  itself  of  the  combustion 
of  the  papal  law  and  papal  aecrees,  there  were  others 
which  soon  followed  that  memorable  spectacle,  and 
which  must  have  been  deemed  still  more  affronting 
to  the  majesty  of  the  pope.  To  convince  mankind 
that  the  measure  which  he  had  iust  executed  with 
so  much  firmness  and  intrepidity,  was  not  a  hasty 
thought,  or  the  ebullition  of  a  sudden  gust  of  pas- 
sion, he  immediately  selected  thirtyarticles 
from  the  code  of  papal  laws,  as  a  specimen  of  the 

*  Letter  to  Spalatinus,  page  475  of  this  Volume, 
f  A  brief  account  of  them  is  given  in  pp.  490-492. 
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entirely  inefficient.  Seckendorf  informs  us,  that 
in  Saxony  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  it  to 
be  found. 

-he  popes      This  second  bull  was  issued  in  a  little  more  than 
econd  bull  tkree  weeks  from  the  burning  of  the  pontifical  books. 

ra*  issued       *  ii-H  *       t      »      1 

Am  D#     namely,  on  January  the  third,  152L  In  it  the  pope, 
1521.    most  arrogantly  and  impiously,  styles  himself,  ThS 

DIVINELY  APPOINTED  DISPENSER  OF  SPIRITUAL 

and  temporal  punishments.  Hie  then  repeats 
the  former  bull ;  and  tells  us,  that  some  persons, 
upon  the  publication  of  it,  had  repented  of  their 
sins,  and  obtained  absolution.  But  on  Luther  and 
his  followers,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  dig- 
nity, he  pronounces  his  eternal  anathemas. 

Mankind,  however,  could  not  but  take  notice 
how  low  the  pontifical  majesty  was  fallen.  The 
pope  had  publicly  burnt  the  doctrinal  articles  of  a 
monk;  the  M  o  n  k  in  return  had  burnt  as  publicly 
the  bull  and  decretals  of  the  pope;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Aleander 
also  had  obtained  leave  to  burn  the  Reformer's 
books  in  several  cities  of  Belgium ;  and  the  friends 
of  Lutheranism  retaliated  on  the  pope  in  Saxony, 
and  even  at  Leipsic,  in  defiance  of  the  duke  George, 
who  always  showed  himself  much  attached  to  the 
papacy. 

irate  of  I  studiously  avoid  secular  history ;  but  a  brief 

Europe.  attention  to  the  political  state  of  Europe  seems 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  illustrate  that 
wonderful  concurrence  of  providential  events,  which 
enabled  Luther  thus  to  brave  the  pope  with  impu- 
nity. The  pontifical  character  had  been  debased 
extremely  by  the  vices  and  enormities  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  and  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  who  now  filled  the 
papal  chair,  brought  not  so  much  honour  to  the  See 
by  his  elegant  and  literary  taste,  as  he  disgraced  it 
by  his  prodigality  and  profaneness,  and  enfeebled  it 


STATE   OF    EUROPE   AT   THIS    PERIOD. 

by  his  indolence.  Frederic  the  wise  had  an  esta- 
blished character  in  Europe  for  wisdom  and  probity, 
which  Tendered  him  far  more  respectable  than  any 
pope  of  Rome  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Hence 
the  silent  protection  afforded  by  this  prince  to 
Luther,  proved  his  sufficient  defence,  not  only  against 
the  tyranny  and  indignation,  but  even  against  the 
dexterity  and  management  of  the  Roman  court. 
The  pope,  his  cardinals,  his  doctors  of  divinity  and 
of  law,  had  met  together,  deliberated  and  passed 
sentence  with  the  greatest  formality ;  but  nobody 
appeared  to  execute  the  pontifical  mandates.  We 
have  observed  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  re- 
cently been  obliged  to  the  generosity  of  Frederic  for 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  this  disinterested 
prince  having  resolutely  refused  that  dignity  when 
offered  to  him,  and  having  at  the  same  time  declared 
that  the  German  empire,  on  account  of  the  formida- 
ble strength  and  hostile  designs  of  the  Turkish  mo- 
narch, required  a  h  e  a  d  of  far  greater  power  to 
defend  it,  than  he  could  pretend  to  possess.  It  was 
this  reason  chiefly  that  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
electors  in  giving  their  suffrages  to  Charles.  For, 
by  inheritance  from  his  father  Philip,  son  of  the  last 
emperor  Maximilian,  he  had  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  by  his  mother  he  had 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Add  to  this,  his  dominions 
stretched  along  that  frontier,  which  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  he  was  also  a  prince  remarkable 
for  his  great  personal  qualities  and  endowments ; 
and  still  more  so  for  the  uncommon  lustre  which 
was  shed  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived  by  a  number 
of  marvellous  events, — events  too  in  which  his 
genius  and  capacity  had  no  share.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  this  illustrious  prince,  singularly  and 
greatly  indebted  as  he  was  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
should  by  no  means  be  inclined  hastily  to  compel 
him  to  persecute  his  highly  esteemed  professor  of 
the  university  of  Wittemberg.     Moreover,  as  if  all 
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the  world  had  conspired  to  favour  the  Reformation 
— that  rivalry,  which  soon   commenced    between 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  V. — the  former 
having  been  also  a  candidate  for  the  empire, — pro- 
duced such  a  hostility  between  these  two  powerful 
monarchs,  as  effectually  prevented  them  from  uniting 
to  crush  Protestantism  in  the  bud.  Even  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Mahometanism  intimated  the  papal 
sovereignties,  and  checked  their  rage  for  persecution. 
In  fine,  the  capricious  and  imperious  temper  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  soon  led  by  H I M,  in 
whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  princes,  to  favour 
the  progress  of  divine  truth  in  Europe, 
he  pontics       It  is  perhaps  in  the  artful  and  extensive  politics 
[ChmrieiV.  of  Charles  v,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  complete 
explanation   of  that  middle  course  which  he  held, 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  immediately 
after  the  imperial  sceptre  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
If  he  had  possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those 
which  belonged  to  him  in  Germany,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  favoured  the  man  who  boldly  asserted 
many  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  em- 
pire had  long  struggled  with  the  popes  #.     But  the 
dangerous  schemes  which  his  rival  Francis  I.  was 
forming  against   him,  made   it  necessary  that  he 
should  secure  the  friendship  of  Leo  X.     Accord- 
ingly he  acceded  to  the  first. demand  of  Aleander, 
which  regarded  the  burning  of  the  heretic's  writings ; 
but  the  second  demand,  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  Luther,  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
important  services  of  Frederic  induced  him  to  refuse, 
or  at  least  to  evade,  by  deferring  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  till  the  next  imperial  diet 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the 
sixth  of  January  1521.     The  suspension  of  seve- 
rities against  Luther,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
the  haughty  pontiff,  who  was  accustomed  to  hear  of 
nothing  but.  a  prompt  obedience  to  his  commands 

•  Robertson,  Charles  V. 
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from  all  quarters :  the  emperor  however  adhered 
steadily  to  this  resolution ;  for  besides  the  motives, 
just  mentioned,  of  gratitude  towards  Frederic,  his 
own  good  understanding  pointed  out  to  him,  first, 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  thing  itself, 
and  in  the  next  place,  if  Luther  was  indeed  to  be 
condemned,  the  expediency  of  having  the  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  so  harsh  a  measure.  Charles 
clearly  saw,  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  there  were 
in  the  minds  of  many  impartial  persons,  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Lutheranism,  and  still  stronger 
suspicions,  that  in  the  cause  of  Luther  himself, 
partiality,  private  interest,  and  private  resentment, 
had  influenced  the  determinations  of  the  Roman 
court  Moreover,  it  was  a  plausible,  a  persuasive, 
and  a  sound  part  of  the  Reformer's  defence,  that  he 
had  constantly  requested  to  have  his  cause  tried, 
before  unsuspected  judges  in  Germany,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire ;  and 
that,  though  he  had  been  compelled,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  separate  himself  from  the  Roman  church, 
he  remained  notwithstanding  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  whose  representative  was  that 
general  council  to  which  he  had  actually  appealed, 
and  to  whose  impartial  decisions  he  was  ready  to 
submit*. 


•  This  judicious  distinction  appeared  to  Luther  to  be  solid, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance. — The  church  of  Rome  considered 
the  popes  as  infallible ;  whereas  Luther  maintained  that  they 
were  fallible,  like  other  men ;  and  that  St.  Peter,  the  first  and 
most  holy  of  them,  had  actually  erred.  A  general  council, 
legally  convened,  he  held  to  be  the  highest  human  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  and  of  course  superior  to  that  of  the  pope.  To  such 
a  council,  and  not  to  a  partial  and  prejudiced  assembly  of  the 
pontiff  and  his  friends,  our  Reformer  appealed  from  the  cruel 
and  iniquitous  sentence  of  Leo  X. 

The  sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  point  entirely  accorded 
with  the  determinations  of  the  councils  of  Basil  and  Constance ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  with  the  judgments  of  the  mo3t  mode- 
rate and  most  learned  persons  of  the  German,  Flemish,  French, 
and  British  nations.     We  need  not  therefore  wonderf  that  his 
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On  these  various  accounts,  the  Emperor  consi- 
dered the  obstacles  to  a  hasty  procedure  against 
Luther  as  insuperable. 

tonbts  re-  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  how  far  either  the 
Spfe^  judgment  or  the  passions  of  Charles  V.  were  really 
feariei  v.  concerned  in  the  part  which  he  acted  in  regard  to 
tba  German  Reformer  and  his  friends.  When  we 
view  the  young  monarch  surrounded  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  vast  and  complicated  affairs,  possessing 
already  immense  dominion  and  territory,  and  urged 
by  a  restless  ambition  to  acquire  more,  it  may  seem 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  he  beheld  the 
increase  of  Lutheranism  with  neither  much  dislike 
nor  much  satisfaction,  but  rather  with  the  curious 
and  watchful  eye  of  a  politician,  who  would  be  dis- 
posed, whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  to  make  the 
interests  of  the  church  subservient  to  his  worldly 
purposes.  However,  if  any  one  feels  inclined  to  give 
Charles  credit  for  a  greater  and  more  sincere  reli- 
gious zeal  in  favour  of  the  established  system,  he 
will  not  be  in  want  of  plausible  arguments  on  that 
side  of  the  question.  These,  it  must  be  owned,  will 
readily  occur, — whether  we  consider  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  newly  elected  emperor ;  for  he 
was  but  about  twenty  years  old,  and  probably  little 
informed  respecting  the  reigning  corruptions  of  the 
church ; — or  whether  we  reflect  on  his  early  habits, 
his  education  and  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of 
his  Italian  and  Spanish  ministers ; — or  lastly,  whe- 
ther we  advert  to  the  decisive  measures  which  he 
soon  adopted  in  support  of  the  papal  domination. 

Be  this  point  as  it  may,  it  was  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  the  infant-reformation,  that  the  head 
of  the  empire  constantly  refused  to  publish  any 
conclusive  edict  against  Luther  before  the  discussion 

appeal  from  the  inferior  power  of  tbc  pope,  to  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  a  council,  found  many  advocates.  A  pell.  Mart 
Luth.  Vol.  I. 
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of  hid  case  at  the  approaching  diet  of  Worms.  By  cent. 
this  means  a  little  time  was  gained ;  and  so  critical  ^  X*'L  , 
were  the  circumstances,  that  that  little  was  found 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  most  important 
effects.  The  reader  will  understand  me  to  allude  to 
the  progress  of  that  amazing  revolution  of  sen- 
timent, which  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Their  attention  had  been  awakened ;  and 
a  considerable  impression  made  on  their  judgments. 
Their  reverence  for  the  ancient  doctrines  and  systems 
was  exceedingly  weakened ;  and  the  controversies 
were  carried  on  with  warmth  and  freedom.  The 
knowledge  of  true  theology  and  the  divine  truths  of 
the  Gospel  were  rapidly  advancing  at  Wittemberg. 
The  fame  of  Luther's  wisdom  and  of  M elancthon  s 
learning  filled  that  university  with  students,  who 
imbibed  their  masters'  opinions,  and  on  their  return 
propagated  them  among  their  countrymen  with  the 
most  astonishing  zeal  and  success.  To  be  brief;  by 
the  judicious  and  diligent  explication  of  the  written 
word  of  God,  during  the  short  space  of  the  years 
IS1**,  1519,  and  1520,  the  systematic  prejudices  of 
many  centuries  were  almost  overturned  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

To  carry  forward,  and,  if  possible,  to  accelerate  The  grand 
this  glorious  revolution  in  favour  of  Christian  ^utSr?1 
truth,  was  the  great  object  of  Luther.  While  the 
several  illustrious  monarchs  of  the  sixteenth  century  # 
were  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  power  and  gran- 
deur, his  contest  was  entirely  with  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world  and  with  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places  f.  Few  men,  of  those  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  have  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  cause  into  the  hands  of  God 
with  more  perfect  resignation  than  Luther  did.  His 
affairs  were  coming  fast  to  a  crisis ;  his  life  was  in 

*  Leo  X.  Charles  V.  Francis  1.  Henry  VIII.  Solyman,  &c. 
t  Ephes.  vi.  12. 
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chap,  tbe  most  imminent  danger;. and  he  had  but  one 
,  patron  of  any  considerable  rank  or  distinction ;  yet 
can  we  no  where  trace  in  him  the  smallest  anxiety  on 
account  of  his  mere  personal  safety.  Those  moments 
of  suspense  in  which  most  persons  are  usually  found 
incapable  of  continued  study  or  cool  deliberation, 
our  industrious  theologian  considered  as  a  precious 
little  interval  of  time,  granted  to  him  by  Providence 
for  the  most  important  purpose  of  further  enlighten- 
ing mankind ;  and  while  his  friends  trembled  for  the 
issue. of  the  next  German  diet,  he  himself  seems  to 
have  rejoiced  that  even  so  short  a  season  was  thus  af- 
forded him  for  pursuing  his  studies  in  divinity.  In  his 
judgment,  the  written  word  of  God,  laid  open,  and 
rightly  explained  to  the  people,  was  always  the  most 
lawful  and  the  most  powerful  engine  for  thedes  traction 
of  thekingdomof  Satan.  All  his  success  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  both  before  and  after  the  conferences 
with  Cajetan,  he  ascribed  to  the  use  and  application 
of  this  engine.  It  behoved  him  therefore  to  make 
fresh  efforts,  without  losing  a  single  moment  of  time* 
Both  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  nations  were  in 
a  state  of  remarkable  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  pure  doctrine.  The  divine  blessing  attended  his 
labours ;  and  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  hope, 
that  from  the  circulation  of  judicious  expositions  of 
various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  present  critical 
conjuncture,  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  know- 
ledge might  very  soon  have  to  triumph,  on  account 
of  more  rapid  and  complete  victories  than  had  yet 
been  obtained  over  papal  ignorance  and  papal  super- 
stition. Deeply  impressed  with  these  views,  the 
Saxon  theologian  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  pages  with  redoubled  ardour  and  assiduity. 
Aleander  had  burnt  his  books ;  but  that  very  cir- 
cumstance served  to  increase  men's  curiosity  for 
reading  them,  as  it  did  their  authors  zeal  and  indus- 
try in  reconsidering  and  republishing  the  doctripes 
he  had  taught,  in  confirming  them  by  new  arguments, 
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and  rendering  his  compositions  more  correct  and     cent. 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  public.  .  x^u  , 

Charles  V.  was  elected  emperor  in  the  summer  of  Election  of 
1519,  and  his  first  Diet  was  expected  to  be  held  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year ;  but  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly  was  postponed  by  various  causes  tor  more      ^  ^" 
than    a   twelvemonth.     Luther,   during  this  short 
period,  published  an  incredible  number  of  sermons, 
paraphrases,  and  polemical  tracts.     To  furnish  the 
reader  with  even  a  very  brief  account  of  them  all, 
would  require  no  little  time  and  labour.  His  adver-  Testimony 
sary,    the   papal  historian,    Maimbourg,   testifies  °^JajJ 
abundantly  to  the  general  effects  of  his  sermons  and  Luther's 
other  writings.  "  Luther,"  says  he,  "  in  his  sermons,  choracter- 
attacked  the  vices  of  men  with  great  acrimony :  he 
likewise  published,  in  the  German  and  in  the  Latin 
languages,  a  number  of  pious  books ;  for  example, 
Expositions   of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and   the   Ten 
Commandments  ;  of  certain  portions  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels ;  of  the  Song  of  the  blessed  Virgin ; 
of  the  Psalms ;  and  particularly  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.     Moreover,  as  he  lived  a  moral  life,  and 
was  not  given  in  the  smallest  degree  to  covetousness 
or  any  other  vice,  he  was  universally  held  to  be  a 
good  and  great  and  even  a  holy  man  ;  insomuch, 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  paint  his  portrait  with  rays 
of  glory  around  the  head,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
canonized  saint  *. 

Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala-  Luther's 
tians  is  in  itself  so  excellent  a  performance,  was  S^Sie 
read  with  so  great  avidity  immediately  after  its  pub-  £p»8,|e  to 
licatiott,  and  was  so  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
glorious  cause  of  protestantism,  that  it  seems  to  have 
a  superior  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  historian.    I 
have  repeatedly  read  and  meditated  on  this  treatise ; 
and,  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  reviving  the  light  of  Scripture  in  the  sixteenth 

*  Sect.  35, 
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century,  so  it  will,  in  all  ages,  be  capable  of  doing 
the  same,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  whenever  a 
disposition  shall  appear  among  men  to  regard  the 
oracles  of  Divine  Truth,  and  whenever  souls  shall  be 
distressed  with  a  sense  of  in-dwelling  sin.  For  I  per- 
fectly despair  of  its  being  relished  at  all  by  any  but 
serious,  humble,  and  contrite  spirits,  such  being 
indeed  the  only  persons  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  all- 
important  article  of  justification  will  appear  worthy  of 
all  acceptation .  The  author  himself  had  ploughed 
deep  into  the  human  heart,  and  knew  its  native 
depravity ;  he  had  long  laboured,  to  no  purpose,  to 
gain  peace  of  conscience  by  legal  observances  and 
moral  works ;  and  had  been  relieved,  from  the  most 
pungent  anxiety,  by  a  spiritual  discovery  of  the  doe- 
trine  just  mentioned.  He  was  appointed  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Providence, — by  no  means  exclusively  of  the 
other  reformers,  but  in  a  manner  more  extraordinary 
and  much  superior, — to  teach  mankind,  after  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years9  obscurity,  this  great  evangelical 
tenet, — compared  with  which  how  little  appear  all 
other  objects  of  controversy !  namely,  That  man  is 
not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith 
of  Christ  *.  How  this  is  taught  in  die  epistle  before 
us,  has  been  briefly  shown  in  a  former  Volume  f» 
and  Luther's  Commentary  is  perfectly  consonant  to 
that  short  abstract.  In  this  admirable  piece 
of  divinity,  the  author,  by  numberless  arguments,  and 
particularly  by  the  marked  opposition  between  law 
and  faith  1,  law  and  grace  ||,  proves  that,  in  justifi- 
cation before  God,  all  sorts  of  human  works  are 
excluded,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.  He  restores 
likewise  to  the  Christian  world  the  true  forensic  sense 
of  the  term  Justification,  and  rescues  it  from  the  er- 
roneous sense,  in  which,  for  many  ages,  it  had  been 
misunderstood,  as  though  it  meant  infused  habits 


•  Gal.  chap.  ii.  16.  f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 
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of  virtue,  whence  it  had  been  usual  to  confound  jus-     cent. 
tification  with  sanctification.  The  incomparable  theo- 
logian before  us  settled  the  true  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  distinguished  be- 
tween acceptance  with  God  and  personal  holiness. 
The  former,  he  shows,  is  received  as  a  free-gift  on 
Christ's  account  alone,  by  faith  in  the  heart  of  a  hum- 
bled sinner,  and  implies  complete  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God ;  the  latter,  which  he  insists  on  as 
equally  necessary  for  eternal  happiness,  he  describes 
as  conjoined,  but  not  compounded,  with  the  former, 
imperfect  always  in  this  life,  but  sincerely  pressed 
after  and  delighted  in.   By  this  doctrine,  rightly  stated 
with  all  its  adjuncts  and  dependencies,  a  new  light 
breaks  in  on  the  mind ;  and  Christianity  appears 
singularly  distinct  not  only  from  popery,  but  also  from 
all  other  religions.     Neither  the  superstitions  of  the 
papist,  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  humane,  nor  the 
splendid  arms  of  the  ostentatious,  nor  the  most  pow- 
erful efforts  of  unassisted  nature,  avail  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  purchase  of  pardon  and  peace.     The 
glory  of  this  purchase  demonstrably  belongs  to  Christ 
alone :  and  he,  who  in  real  humility  approves  of, 
acquiesces  in,  and  rests  on  Christ  alone,  is  the  true 
Christian.  Thus  self-righteous  persons  are  rebuked ; 
thus  distressed  consciences  are  relieved ;  and  thus 
men  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  all  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.     An  ill  use,  no  doubt,  has  frequently 
been  made  of  the  precious  doctrine  here  stated ;  and 
St  Paul's  writings  abound  with  admirable  cautions 
on  this  subject.  The  sixth  chapter  to  the  Romans  is 
full  to  the  point.  But  this  very  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  true  Christian  notion  of  Justification  is 
apparently  liable  to  a  charge  of  Antinomianism,  un- 
questionably demonstrates  that  Luther,  and  the  other 
reformers,  did  not  mistake  that  apostle's  meaning ; 
because,* — on  the  supposition  that  St  Paul  really 
meant  to  ascribe  the  justification  of  a  sinner  before 
God  to  human  works,  in  any  sense  of  those 
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chap,  terms,  — the  very  plausibility  of  the  objection  loses 
,  all  foundation.  However,  not  to  insist  further  on 
this  argument,  let  him  that  would  be  wise  in  the 
things  of  God,  study  this  great  Christian  article  of 
the  revealed  method  of  fallen  mans  acceptance 
with  his  maker;  and  let  him  do  this  with 
prayer  for  divine  illumination.  Let  not  any  man  sup- 
pose, as  ignorance  is  ever  apt  to  do, — that  evangelical 
truth  is  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  every  one  may  at- 
tain it  without  attention,  industry,  or  effort  Let  him 
rather  be  told,  that  the  way  of  life  is  deeply  mysterious, 
and  has  great  difficulties  belonging  to  it,  though 
nevertheless  of  infallible  attainment  to  every  hum- 
ble, seeking,  persevering  soul. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Commentary,  dedicated  to 
the  president  Peter  Lupin  and  to  Carolstadt,  was 
printed  at  Wittemberg  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1519 ;  and  contains  some  things  which  I  do  not  find 
in  the  later  and  more  improved  edition  of  1 536.  .  I 
select  the  following  passage,  because  in  it  the  order 
and  method  of  practical  Christianity  are  beautifully 
and  concisely  delineated.  "  You  now  see  therefore 
how  it  is  that  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  and  yet 
that  faith  alone  justifies;  because  if  the  faith 
be  of  the  right  sort,  it  is  infallibly  connected  with  a 
spirit  of  true  benevolence.  But  this  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence or  l  o  v  e  cannot  endure  the  works  of  the  flesh ; 
and  thus  it  obeys  the  law,  and  attains  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Hence  every  thing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  faitb, 
as  faith  is  to  the  word,  and  the  w  o  r  d  to  the  divine 
compassion  in  the  sending  of  apostles  and  preachers; 
so  that  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  God,  from  whom 
cometh  every  best  gift. 

"These  are  the  points  of  doctrine 
which  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  people :  and  in  the 
very  order  in  which  the  apostle  lays  them  down  in 
this  epistle.  For  example  ;  let  a  man  first  learn  to 
despair  of  his  own  strength ;  let  him  hear  the  word 
of  evangelical  faith;  hearing,  let  him  believe  it; 
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believing,  let  him  call  upon  God;  calling  upon  him,  cei 
let  him  find,  as  he  will  find,  that  he  is  heard;  being- 
heard  of  God,  let  him  receive  the  Spirit  of  love ; 
receiving  this  Spirit,  let  him  walk  in  the  same,  and 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  but  let  him  crucify 
them ;  lastly,  being  crucified  with  Christ,  let  him  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

How  is  it  that  the  most  learned,  the  most  pro* 
found,  and  the  most  elegant  of  our  ecclesiastical 
historians,  either  entirely  omit,  or  but  slightly  men- 
tion, the  extraordinary  labour,  which   the  Saxon 
theologian  bestowed  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians? 
Must  not  the  answer  be,  that  they  do  not  behold  the 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reformation  in  doctrine,  with  the  same  eyes 
that  Luther  did.  They  are  abundant  in  praising  him, 
for  his  exertions  against  papal  tyranny  and  super- 
stition, but  scarcely  a  sentence  escapes  them  in  com- 
mendation of  his  peculiar  Christian  tenets.     Hence 
many  have  been  taught  to  admire  the  Reformation, 
•while  they  remain  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.   I  am  well  aware  that  in  revealing  this  secret 
explicidy,  there  is  no  little  danger,  lest  the  religious 
faith  of  our  first  reformers  should  by  many  be  pro- 
nounced irrational  and  enthusiastic ;  or  if  a  greater 
degree  of  candour  and  tenderness  be  observed  for 
the  memory  of  those  great  men,  this,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  chiefly  arise,  not  from  the  consideration  of  their 
inestimable  spiritual  services,  in  teaching  the 
way  of  eternal  salvation,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of 
their  having  been  eminent  benefactors  to  society,  in 
delivering  it  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of  ecclesi- 
astical domination. — On  this  last  account,  it  is  true, 
that  we,  their  posterity,  are  under  immense  obliga- 
tions to  them;    nevertheless,  this  is  but  a  very 
imperfect  and  partial  view  of  their  merits. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  History  to  supply,  in  some 
feneasure,  the  defects  and  omissions  here  alluded  to ; 
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chap,  and  I  know  no  one  thing  so  likely  to  be  useful  ftrf 
VI*  this  purpose,  as  to  invite  the  reader's  particular 
""*  attention  to  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistie 
to  the  Galatians.  Certainly  the  author  of  rt  con- 
sidered the  argument  of  that  epistle  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  studying  and 
explaining  it. 

This  Commentary  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and 
in  German,  and  thus  became  extensively  diffused. 
It  was  also  one  material  subject  of  Luther's  lectures; 
l)ivd  voce,  to  the  students  at  Wittemberg,  for  many 
years  after  its  first  publication.  We  are  indebted, 
I  find,  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  George  Rorar, 
a  deacon  of  the  university  there,  for  the  best  of  the 
pld  editions  of  this  excellent  work.  Rorar,  it  seems, 
was  a  diligent  ecclesiastic,  who,  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  Academics,  wrote  down  what  Luther 
said  during  his  public  lectures,  and  then  submitted 
what  he  had  written  to  the  inspection  and  judgment 
of  the  lecturer.  Luther  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  bulk  to  which  his  exposition  of  this  short 
epistle  had  grown.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  care* 
fully  revised  the  whole  performance,  and  printed  it 
in  1535  or  1536. 

Those,  who  feel  interested  for  the  successful  pro* 
gress  of  real  evangelical  truth,  will  not  deem  this 
account  su  perfluous.  It  proves  that  this  Commentary 
was  not  the  hasty  effusion  of  a  turbulent  or  enthu* 
si  as  tic  sectary ;  but  the  well-digested  result  of  it 
least  fifteen  years'  meditation  on  the  epistle,  qnd  of 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
The  treatise  itself  will  abundantly  satisfy  every  in* 
quirer,  that  the  grand  fundamental  point, — the  point 
which  the  Reformer  had  most  at  heart  in  all  his 
labours,  contests,  and  dangers, — was  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone. 
.    "  Once  more,"  says  Luther,  "  I  have  undertakes 
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m  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  expound  the  Epistle  of  cent. 
Paul  to  the  Galatians ;  not  that  I  have  any  wish  v  x^ 
to  teach  novel  doctrines, — especially  as  Paul  is  now 
thoroughly  known  and  familiar  to  us ; — but  because, 
as  I  have  often  forewarned  you,  our  greatest  and 
most  pressing  danger  is,  lest  the  devil  should  con- 
trive to  take  away  from  us  the  pure  doctrine  of 
faith,  and  bring  back  into  the  church  the  ex- 
ploded notions  of  works  and  human  tradi- 
tions. It  is  of  great  moment,  therefore,  that  this 
doctrine  of  faith  should  be  kept  in  the  constant 
and  public  exercise  both  of  reading  and  hearinj 
For  although  it  be  ever  so  well  known  and  digeste< 
yet  the  devil  is  not  dead,  but  walketh  about  con- 
stantly, and  seeketh  to  devour  us.  Moreover,  the 
flesh  is  yet  alive ;  and  all  sorts  of  temptations 
vex  and  oppress  us  on  every  side.  Wherefore  this 
christian  article  can  never  be  handled  and 
inculcated  enough.  If  this  doctrine  fall  and  perish, 
the  knowledge  of  every  truth  in  religion  will  fall  and 
perish  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  do  but 
flourish,  all  good  things  will  also  flourish,  namely, 
true  religion,  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  right  knowledge  of  every  thing  which 
it  becomes  a  Ghristian  to  know*." 

In  his  preface  to  the  Commentary,  he  calls  the  prefaCeto 
article    01    Justification,    "the    onlv    solid  theCom- 
rock;  as  being  the  doctrine  which  shows,  how  !heD£putic 
We  are  redeemed  from  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  and  *?thcGai« 
how  we  become  partakers  of  eternal  life, — hot  by 
pur  dwn  works,  but  by  the  help  of  another,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

"  This  rock,"  continues  he,  "  did  Satan  shake  in 
paradise,  when  he  persuaded  our  first  parents,  that 
oy  theii*  own  wisdom  and  power  they  might  become 
like  uirto  God ;  and  thereby  induced  them  to  for- 

♦  Luth.  Op.  V.  p.  272. 
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sake  true  faith  in  God,  who  had  given  them  life  and 
a  promise  of  its  continuance. 

"  In  opposition  to  the  same  principle  of  faith, 
this  liar  and  murderer,  the  devil,  who  will  be  always 
like  himself,  stirred  up  Cain  to  murder  Abel ;  and 
for  no  other  reason,  but  because  his  pious  brother 
had,  by  faith,  offered  up  a  more  excellent  sacri- 
fice ;  whereas  Cain,  by  offering  up  his  own  works, 
without  faith,  had  not  pleased  God. 

"  By  the  very  same  abominable  Satanic  spirit, 
which  induced  Cain  to  kill  Abel,  is  Christ  opposed 
and  derided  at  this  day,  among  those  who  would 
still  be  called  by  his  name.  So  that  there  is  abun- 
dant cause  for  diligently  resisting  the  devil  by  means 
of  this  fundamental  article.  Whether  we  be  rude 
or  eloquent,  learned  or  unlearned,  this  rock 
must  be  published  abroad  in  animated  strains.  If 
men  should  be  silent,  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out."— 

"  It  is  written  of  Satan,  '  Thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.'  And  it  should  seem,  that  Satan,  at  this 
very  day,  has  no  other  business  in  hand,  but  this 
only,  which  is  always  peculiar  to  himself, — to  per- 
secute and  vex  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  is  our 
perfect  righteousness,  without  any  of  our 
works. 

"  He  does  not  rage  in  this  manner  against  the 
lives  and  opinions  of  others ;  for  example,  against 
whoremongers,  thieves,  murderers,  rebels  against 
God,  and  unbelievers.  To  these  he  rather  gives 
peace  and  quiet ;  and  he  even  indulges  such  charac- 
ters with  all  manner  of  delights  according  to  their 
taste.  And  so  it  was  in  the  primitive  times.  He 
not  only  suffered  the  idolatries  and  false  religions  of 
the  whole  world  to  be  quiet,  but  he  also  mightily 
maintained  and  supported  them.  It  was  the  church 
and  religion  of  Christ  alone,  which  he  tormented  in 
every  way." 
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'■  "To  this  moment  the  Papists  continue  to  insist  cent 
on  the  efficacy  of  works,  and  the  worthiness  of  man,  t  xy* 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace ;  and  thus  do  they,  in  words  at  least,  support 
their  brethren  the  Anabaptists  #.  For  these  foxes 
are  tied  together  by  the  tails,  though,  judging  by 
their  heads,  one  might  suppose  them  opposite  to 
each  other.  Outwardly,  the  Papists  pretend  to  be 
great  enemies  of  the  Anabaptists,  when  inwardly,  and 
at  bottom,  they  teach,  think,  and  defend  all  one  thing, 
against  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  is  our  only  righte- 
ousness. Let  him,  therefore,  who  can,  hold  fast  to 
this  one  article  of  justification.  And  as  to 
those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  we 
must  let  them  be  carried  whither  the  sea  and  wind 
shall  drive  them,  until  they  either  return  to  the 
ship,  or  swim  to  the  shore. 

u  The  conclusion  is,  there  can  be  no  peace  as  long 
as  Christ  and  Belial  disagree.  If  one  heresy  dies, 
another  springs  up.  The  reason  is,  the  devil  nei- 
ther slumbers  nor  sleeps.  It  is  now  about  twenty 
years  that  I  have  been  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  been  assailed  by  more 
than  twenty  sects,  some  of  which  are  completely 
extinct,  and  others  pant  for  life.  Satan,  the  god  of  all 
dissensions,  daily  raises  up  new  heresies ;  the  last  of 
which  is  one  that  I  should  never  have  foreseen,  or 
even  once  suspected  ;  namely,  the  sect  of  the  Anti- 
nomians,  who  maintain  that  the  ten  command- 
ments ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  church  ;  and 
that  men  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  the  law,  but 
gently  exhorted  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  The  truth 
is, — what  we  have  constantly  taught,  namely, — That 
broken  and  contrite  spirits  are  to  be  comforted  by 
Christ;  but  that  hardened  Pharaohs,  to  whom  the 
*»  . 

*  The  reader  must  not  confound  the  seditious  sect  of  Ana* 
baptists  in  Luther's  time,  with  the  dissenters  called  Baptists, .  of 
the  present  day. 
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chap.     Gospel  has  been  long  preached  in  vain,  must  be 


alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  the  law 


#  » 


A  few  short  extracts  from  the  Commentary  itself 
shall  close  this  account 
Eitracu  "  I  remember,  when  I  first  begat*  the  contest 

cS2L    with  ^  PaPists>  Dr.  Staupitius,  at  that  time  an 
t»rj.  eminent  person,  and  Vicar  of  the  Augustine  order, 

said  to  me  :  '  On  one  account;  I  like  the  doctrine 
you  preach  exceedingly.  It  gives  the  glory  and 
every  thing  else  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  man. 
Now  it  is  clearer  than  the  day,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  too  much  glory,  goodness,  and  mercy  to 
God.9  This  saying  very  much  comforted  and 
strengthened  me." 

The  following  was  a  favourite  passage  with  the 
excellent  Seckendorf ;  who  seems  to  have  thought 
it  more  to  the  purpose  than  any  thing  that  had  been 
said,  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  believers  with 
Christ,  by  the  most  celebrated  mystics  : — "  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  faith,  must  be  taught  in,  its 
purity ;  namely,  That  as  a  believer,  thou  art  by 
faith  so  entirely  united  to  Christ,  that  he  and  thou 
are  made  as  it  were  one  person.  That  thou  canst 
not  be  separated  from  Christ ;  but  always  adhere 
so  closely  to  him,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, I  am  one  with  Christ ;  that  is,  Christ's 
righteousness,  his  victory,  his  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, are  all  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ 
may  say,  I  am  that  sinner ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  in  other  words,  his  sins,  his  death,  and  punish- 
ment, are  mine,  because  he  is  united  and  joined  to 
me,  and  I  to  him.  For  by  faith  we  are  so  joined 
together  as  to  become  one  flesh  and  one  bone.  We 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his 
bones  t;  so  that,  in  strictness,    there  is  more  of 

*  Praefat.  Mart.  Lutb.  in  Epist.  ad  Galat  VoL  V. 
.  t  Ephes.  v.  30. 
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a  union  between  Christ  and  me,  than  exists  even  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  where  the  two  are 
considered  as  one  flesh  *,  This  faith,  therefore,  is 
by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality ;  but  possesses 
so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  confounds  and 
destroys  the  foolish  dreams  and  imaginations  of  the 
sophisters,  who  have  contrived  a  number  of  meta- 
physical fictions  concerning  faith  and  charity,  merits, 
and  qualifications. — These  things  are  of  such  mo-r 
ment,  that  I  would  gladly  explain  them  more  at 
large,  if  I  could." 

"  A  true  and  lively  faith  is  opposite  to  the  feigned 
faith  of  the  hypocrite ;  and  a  true  faith  incites 
a  man  to  good  works. through  love.  He,  who  would 
be  a  Christian,  must  be  a  believer ;  but  no  man  is 
a  sound  believer,  if  works  of  charity  do  not  follow 
his  faith.  Thus,  on  both  hands,  the  apostle  shuts 
hypocrites  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the 
left  hand,  he  shuts  out  all  such  as  depend  on  their 
works  for  salvation,  when  he  says,  '  Neither  circum- 
cision, nor  uncircumcision ;'  that  is,  no  kind  of  work, 
but  faith  alone,  without  any  dependance  on  what  we 
da,  avails  before  God.  On  the  right,  he  excludes 
all  slothful,  idle  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  say, 
If  faith  justifies  us  without  works,  then  let  us  have 
no  anxiety  respecting  good  actions ;  let  us  only  take 
care  and  believe,  that  we  may  do  whatever  we 
please. — Not  so,  ye  enemies  of  all  godliness.  It  is 
true,  Paul  tells  you,  that  faith  alone,  without  works, 
justifies ; — however,  he  also  tells  you,  that  a  true 
faith,  after  it  has  justified,  does  not  permit  a  man  to 
slumber  in  indolence,  but  that  it  worketh  by  love." 

"  The  liberty  of  the  Gospel  is  an  inestimable 
thing ;  but  take  care  that  ye  use  it  hot  as  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh. 

"  Satan  has  not  stirred  up  an  evil  either  more  ex- 
tensive or  more  destructive  than  this  ;  namely,  when 

*  Ephes.  v.  31. 
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men  abuse  their  Christian  liberty  to  licentiousness; 
So  the  apostle  Jude  laments  :  i  There  are  crept  id 
unawares  certain  unholy  men,  which  turn  the  grace 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness  *.'  For  the  flesh  does 
not  understand  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Therefore 
when  it  hears  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  it 
abuses  and  perverts  the  doctrine  by  reasoning  thus ; 
'  If  we  are  without  law,  we  may  live  just  as  we 
please/ 

"  Wherefore  there  is  danger  on  both  sides; 
However,  the  one  is  more  tolerable  than  the  other. 
If  the  doctrine  of  grace  or  faith  be  not  preached,  no 
man  can  be  saved  ;  for  it  is  faith  alone  that  justifies 
and  saves.  On  the  contrary,  if  faith  be  preached, 
as  of  necessity  it  must  be,  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind will  interpret  the  doctrine  in  a  carnal  way,  and 
so  understand  spiritual  liberty  as  to  allow  indulgences 
of  the  flesh.  This  we  may  see  in  all  ranks  of  life- 
All  profess  themselves  to  be  evangelical ;  all  boast 
of  their  Christian  liberty  ;  and  yet  give  way  to  their 
lusts  and  passions,  for  example,  to  covetousness, 
pride,  envy,  pleasures,  and  such  like.  Who  dis- 
charges his  duty  faithfully  ?  Who  serves  his  brother 
in  a  true  spirit  of  charity  ?  The  disgrace,  which  such 
conduct  brings  on  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  puts 
me  sometimes  so  out  of  temper,  that  I  could  wish 
these  swine,  that  tread  precious  pearls  under  their 
feet,  were  still  uqder  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  a  people,  so  much  resembling  those 
of  Gomorrah,  should  be  kept  in  due  subjection  by 
the  mild  maxims  of  the  Gospel  of  peace." 

u  Moreover,  we  ourselves,  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  are  not  so  active  and  zealous  in  doing  our 
duty,  now  that  we  have  the  light  of  the  truth, 
as  we  were  before,  during  the  darkness  of  our 
jgnorance.  We  are  grown  cold  and  negligent  in 
handling  the  word,  and  in  prayer  also,  and  lastly, 
both  in  well-doing  and  in  suffering ;  insomuch,  that 

*  Jude,  ver.4.. 
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if  Satan  did  not  torment  us  internally  with  spiritual     cevt. 
temptations,  and  externally  with  hostile  persecutions,  ^J^1- 
and  above  all,  with  the  contempt  and  ingratitude 
of  our  own  congregations,   we  should  become,  I 
fear,  quite  careless,  and  lazy,  and  lost  to  every  good 
work." 

"  It  is  very  useful  for  sincere  and  pious  persons 
to  know  and  meditate  on  Paul's  doctrine  concerning 
the  contests  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  an 
admirable  comfort  to  the  tempted.  When  I  wa&  a 
monk,  if  at  any  time  I  happened  to  feel  the  motions 
of  a  bad  passion,  I  used  to  think  my  prospect  of 
salvation  was  completely  over.  I  struggled  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  both  to  overcome  the  bad  passion 
and  to  quiet  my  conscience.  All  in  vain.  The  lust 
of  the  flesh  returned,  and  I  was  harassed  with 
thoughts  of  this  sort ; — 4  Thou  hast  committed  this 
or  that  sin  ;  thou  art  impatient ;  thou  art  envious  ; 
in  vain  hast  thou  entered  into  holy  orders.'  Now  if  I 
had  rightly  understood  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Flesh 
lusting  against  the  Spirit,  I  should  not,  so  long  and 
so  miserably,  have  afflicted  myself.  I  should  have 
reflected,  and  said,  as  I  do  at  this  day,  in  similar 
situations ;  Martin,  As  long  as  thou  remainest  in 
the  flesh,  thou  wilt  never  be  entirely  without  sin  ; 
thou  art  now  in  the  flesh,  and  therefore  thou  must 
experience  a  contest  with  it :  And  this  is  agreeable 
to  what  Paul  says,  the  Flesh  resisteth  the  Spirit. 
Despair  not  thou,  then,  but  strive  manfully  against 
all  carnal  dispositions,  and  fulfil  not  their  lustings. 
Do  thus,  and  the  law  shall  have  no  condemning 
dominion  over  thee. 

"  Truly  religious  persons  crucify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts;  and  hence  their  sins  do  not 
finally  ruin  them.  For  if  they  obey  the  flesh  by 
gratifying  its  concupiscence,  they  infallibly  lose  their 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Moreover,  if  they  do 
not  abhor  their  sins,  sincerely  repent,  and  return  to 
Christ,  that  they  may  recover  their  faith  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  they  will  die  in  their  sins.  Wherefore 
I  can  speak  no  comfort  to  those,  who  dream  they 
have  faith,  and  yet  live  in  sin.  Against  all  such  there 
is  a  dreadful  sentence  in  force;  namely,  They  that 
live  after  the  flesh,  shall  die.  And  further,  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest; — adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  &c.  arid  such 
like:   they  who  do  such  things,  shall  not 

INHERIT  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD." 

"  The  severe  threatenings  of  Almighty  God 
against  sin,  have  a  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
true  believers,  so  as  to  deter  them  from  breaking 
his  laws.  They  arm  themselves  with  the  word  of 
God,  with  faith  and  with  prayer,  and  do  not  give 
way  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  In  fact,  they  so  resist 
the  flesh  as  to  nail  it  to  the  cross,  with  all  its  sinful 
desires.  Hence  it  is  that  the  flesh,  though  yet  alive 
and  capable  of  showing  some  signs  of  motion,  can- 
not perform  what  it  would,  being  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  nailed  fast  to  the  cross.  Such  are  the 
principles  and  such  the  practice  of  truly  pious  per- 
sons. The  same  important  truths  may  be  expressed 
a  little  differently,  thus ;  The  faithful,  while  they 
live  on  the  earth,  do  actually  crucify  the  flesh  ; — that 
is,  though  they  are  sensible  of  its  lustings,  they  do 
not  obey  them.  Furnished  with  the  armour  of 
God,  namely,  faith,  hope,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  they  oppose  the  natural,  or  carnal  man ;  and 
with  these  spiritual  arms,  as  it  were  with  nails,  fix 
him  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  compel  him,  against 
his  will,  to  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  man  or  new 
creature.  Afterwards,  when  they  die,  they  entirely 
put  off  the  carnal  man  ;  and  they  will  rise  from  the 
dead  with  a  body  incorruptible,  and  free  from  sinful 
affections  and  lusts.9' 

"  To  teach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 
without  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger.     For 
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unless  the  ministers  of  Christ  be  wise  and  faithful 
dispensers  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  know  how 
to  divide  the  word  of  Truth  rightly,  the  distinct  pro- 
vinces of  faith  and  works  will  be  confounded.  Both 
these  provinces  should  be  explained  and  impressed 
on  the  mind  with  the  greatest  diligence,  yet  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  of  them  may  preserve  its  proper 
bounds.  Otherwise,  if  works  only  are  taught,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  pope's  kingdom,  faith  is  lost.  Again, 
if  nothing  but  faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  soon 
begin  to  dream  that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works. 
How  careful  is  Paul  to  avoid  being  misunderstood  I 
In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  he  had 
observed  that  the  whole  law  was  fulfilled  in  one  word. 
•  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Indeed ! ! 
an  objector  might  say, — Then  if  so,  a  man,  by 
works  of  charity,  may  fulfil  the  law  and  be  justified  \ 
— which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  epistle.  No,  says 
the  apostle,  I  have  neither  forgotten,  nor  do  I  now 
contradict  my  former  argumentation  concerning  faith. 
1  am  precisely  of  the  same  opinion ;  &nd  that  ye  may 
perceive  me  to  argue  consistently,  I  add,  Walk  ip  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  *. 
I  do  not  mean  that  ye  can  be  justified  by.  the  law  j, 
but  this  I  mean  ;  there  are  two  principles  of  action 
within  you,  Flesh  and  Spirit ;  and  I  exhort  you  to 
obey  the  latter,  that  ye  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the 
former.  It  is  but  to  a  certain  degree  that  ye  can 
resist  it ;  ye  cannot  entirely  put  off  the  flesh  or  kill  it; 
and  therefore,  when  I  direct  you  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  I  sufficiently  indicate  to  you  the  impossibility 
of  your  being  justified  by  works  of  charity  j"." 

In  furnishing  the  reader  with  these  specimens  of 
Luther's  method  of  expounding  Scripture,  I  have 
constantly  aimed  at  giving  the  author's  meaning, 
without  adhering  very  closely  to  the  letter.  Certain 
allusions  to  the  scholastic  niceties  of  the  times,  and 
some  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  which  would  have 

•  Gal.  v.  16.  t  Luth.  Op.  V.  417,  st.seq. 
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required  long  explanations,  and  contributed  nothing 
J  to  edification,  are  entirely  omitted  ;  and  a  few  words 
are  sometimes  inserted  for  the  sake  of  preserving  die 
connection.  No  apology  needs  be  made  for  placing 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative  a  brief  account  of  our 
Reformer's  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians  *.  The  pious  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forsaking 
his  proper  subject,  and  much  less  as  misemployed, 
while  he  is  perusing  a  few  striking  passages  from  a 
book  which  was  of  such  signal  service  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  the  sixteenth  century  f. 

THE    DIET   OF    WORMS. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  the  diet 
o  f  Wo rms.  That  general  and  astonishing  revo- 
lution of  sentiment  \  which,  we  have  observed, 
was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  had 
proceeded,  in  regard  to  their  religious  views,  with 
such  incredible  rapidity,  that  it  behoved  the  emperor 
and  the  princes  to  take  public  cognizance  of  trans- 
actions, which  could  now  no  longer  be  buried  in 
obscurity.     Accordingly  Charles  V.  in  his  circular 

*  For  an  account  of  other  writings  of  Luther,  see  Appendix, 
Luther's  Writings. 

t  The  only  English  translation  of  Luther's  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  which  I  have  seen,  was  the 
work  of  several  pious  persons.  It  has  many  defects,  but  is 
nevertheless  a  very  useful  performance.  The  book  is  scarce; 
and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  modern  translation  of  both 
the  editions  of  Luther's  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle,  with 
a  few  judicious  notes,  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
Christian  world. 

For  M.  Bucer's  opinion  of  these  Commentaries,  see  Append. 
M.  Bucer. — In  modern  times  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  treat 
this  work  rather  roughly,  and  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  many 
cautions.  The  reader  will  determine  for  himself,  whether  more 
judicious  or  more  efficacious  cautions  have  been  given  by  others, 
than  those  interspersed  throughout  the  Commentaries  by  Luther 
himself. 

J  Page  507. 
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letters  to  the  electors  and  other  members  of  the  Diet,  cent. 
informed  them  that  he  had  summoned  the  assembly  .  XVL  j 
of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with 
them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checking  the 
progress  of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to 
overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  *» 

After  the  Diet  had  met,  a  considerable  time  was 
spent  in  formalities,  and  in  making  some  general  re- 
gulations respecting  the  internal  police  of  the  empire. 
They  then  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
religious  questions  and  controversies.  The  papal 
legates  pressed  hard  for  an  immediate  edict  of  con- 
demnation against  the  man  who  had  so  longdisturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  who,  for  more  than  six 
months,  had  been  under  actual  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recite  the  various  artifices  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  leading  actors  in  the  scenes  at  Worms ;  nor 
would  this  be  so  properly  pertinent  to  the  plan  of  our 
history,  as  to  describe  the  progress  of  real  religion 
itself  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  mankind. 
Our  industrious  Memorialist  f  details  with  great 
exactness  the  conferences  between  Potanus,  the  Pontaimg 
elector's  chancellor,  and  Glapio,  a  confessor  of  and  GUp,< 
Charles  V.  in  which  fruitless  pains  were  taken  to 
compose  the  differences.  Frederic,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  chancellor,  appears  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  same  maxims,  which  had  uniformly  regulated 
his  conduct  throughout  this  business :  that  is,  he 
continued  firm,  but  cautious,  insisting  in  general  on 
an  equitable  hearing  in  behalf  of  his  subject  Luther, 
and  declaring  that  he  himself  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a  judge  of  theological  doctrines  and  disputes. 

The  conferences  just  mentioned  were  of  a  private 
-nature,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secresy  £. 
But  the  members  of  the  Diet  openly  withstood 

•■  Robertson.  t  Seckendorf. 

J  Stt  Appendix— Pontanu*  and  Glapio. 
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the  Pope's  advocates,  in  their  attempts  to  procure 
Luther's  condemnation  without  deliberation  or  inqui- 
ry. Such  a  proceeding  they  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  justice,  and  unauthorized  by  precedent  More- 
over, the  Emperor  himself  admonished  the  principal 
nuncio,  Aleander,  that  it  behoved  him  to  explain  to 
the  Diet  some  just  and  weighty  causes  of  Luther's 
excommunication ;  causes  too,  which  should  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  particular  interests  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Pope,  and  be  evidently  connected 
with  the  general  concerns  of  religion.  At  present,  he 
said,  an  opinion  very  much  prevailed  in  Germany, 
that  because  Dr.  Luther  had  defended  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  declaimed 
against  those  odious  and  arbitrary  impositions  of 
which  the  princes  themselves  had  complained  more 
than  once,  he  was  on  that  very  account  disliked  and 
censured  at  Rome,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  was  the  real 
foundation  of  all  the  harsh  and  peremptory  proceed- 
ings against  him.  So  important  a  point  must  be 
cleared  up  before  any  further  steps  could  be  taken ; 
and  an  opportunity  therefore  was  now  afforded  the 
nuncio,  of  proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  Diet, 
that  the  pontiff's  damnatory  edicts  against  Luther 
did  not  originate  in  partiality  and  injustice  #. 

Aleander  undertook  this  business,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  considerable  ability  and  effect.  The 
papal  historians  magnify  his  eloquence  and  address 
on  the  occasion  beyond  all  bounds.  Pallavicinus, 
in  particular,  has  given  us  a  long  and  laboured 
philippic  of  his  own  making,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  resembled  the  speech  delivered  by  Aleander. 
The  writers  of  the  same  class  have  in  general  fol- 
lowed the  Italian  author  with  confidence,  and  copied 
his  misrepresentations  without  hesitation.  They  tell 
us,  that  he  spoke  for  three  whole  hours  with  th* 
greatest  force  and  eloquence.  But  the  Protestant 
reader,  who  has  a  relish  for  the  instruction  contained 

*  Maimbourgr,  Sect.  37. 
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in  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  would     cent. 
probably  think  his  time  mis-spent  in  reading  minute   t   xy*-  , 
details  of  arguments  in  support  of  papal  doctrines  and 
papal  authority.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  sub- 
join a  concise  account  of  this  celebrated  speech. 

1 .  He  produced  Luther's  writings  in  the  assembly;  Aieander'i 
and,  by  quotations  from  them,  endeavoured  to  prove  <*«f«jcc  °/ 
that  the  whole  sect  of  this  notorious  heretic  ought  VimMtorj 
to  be  abolished.     Their  principles  were  equally  bu,L 
destructive  to  both  church  and  state  ;  for  they  anni- 
hilated the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  authority  of  a  general  council: 

and  if  these  were  taken  away,  who  would  be  left  to 
interpret  Scripture  in  doubtful  cases  ?  There  would 
soon  be  as  many  religions,  as  there  were  men  of 
fancy  and  imagination. 

2.  This  was  not  the  worst.  The  Saxon  heretic  sub- 
verted the  foundations  of  morality ,  by  denying  thevery 
existence  of  human  liberty,  and  by  main- 
taining that  good  and  evil  depended  on  a  fatal  and 
inevitable  necessity.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  to 
the  most  unbounded  licentiousness,  when  men  had 
at  hand  this  ready  defence,  or  at  least  this  lawful 
excuse,  for  every  crime  they  could  commit — "  Ouu 

FATE  DID  NOT  PERMIT  U8    TO  DO  OTHERWISE." 

He  then  accused  Luther  of  overturning  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  and  of  inculcating  a  notion  of 
Christian  liberty,  which  gave  the  reins  to  vice  and 
wickedness.  If  you  believe  this  heretic,  said  he, 
there  is  no  obligation  in  vows  that  have  been  made 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  In  fine,  if  his  notions 
prevail,  there  is  an  end  both  of  Christian  piety  and 
the  tranquillity  of  kingdoms.  The  whole  world  will 
be  thrown  into  confusion ;  there  will  be  left  no  ties  of 
obedience,  either  to  princes,  or  even  to  God  himself; 
because,  according  to  this  novel  system,  the  com* 
mandments  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  incompatible 
with  the  power*  and. capacities  of  bis  creatures. 
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3.  Aleander  tben  observed;  that  in  spite  of  the 
pontiff's  utmost  endeavours,  for  four  years  past,  to 
free  the  world  from  this  great  evil,  it  was  daily- 
spreading  itself  more  and  more,  and  appeared  to  be- 
desperate  and  incurable.     This  detestable  heresy 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  public  execration;  and  so 
ought  its  deceitful,  rash,  obstinate  and  furious  au- 
thor. An  imperial  edict  for  this  purpose,  was  nowr 
he  said,  the  only  remedy  that  remained.    Nor  was 
there  any  reason  to  apprehend  lest  such  an  edict 
should  be  attended  with  troublesome  consequences,. 
It  would  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and, 
no  doubt,  would  be  executed  in  all  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  catholic  party,  he  added,  was  infinitely 
the  strongest ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  those  powers 
who  had  hitherto  supported  Luther's  cause,  would 
incur  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  by  continuing  to 
protect  him  *. 

In  our  times,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  answer 
each  of  these  positions  of  the  papal  orator  by  an 
orderly  course  of  argumentation.  The  real  Christian 
will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute the  most  solid  encomium  on  the  labours  of 
the  man,  who,  by  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  his  own 
time,  was  represented   as  an  object  of  universal 
detestation.     He  will  not  suifer  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  by  the    specious  terms   which  Aleander 
introduced  into  his  harangue,  but  will  reflect  on  the 
real  force  and  meaning  of  those  terms  when  thus 
used  by  a  Roman  catholic  in  defence  of  his  peculiar 
tenets.  The  ambiguity  of  Scripture  ;  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope's  interpretations ;  the  intrinsic  virtue  of 
the  sacraments ;  the  natural  strength  and  power  of 
man ;  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  obligation  of 
monastic  vows ;  these  are  among  the  avoweddoctrines 
of  the  papal  system  :  and  as  they  were  evidently  at 
the  bottom  of  Aleander's  ostensible  creed,  we  need 

*  Du  Pin. — Maimbourg. 
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not  wonder  that  Luther's  opposition  to  them  should  cent. 
have  been  uppermost  among  the  complaints  of  this 
zealous  nuncio,  strenuously  defending  the  established 
corruptions.  The  enlightened  Protestant,  however, 
with  these  facts  in  view,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining how  much  our  persecuted  reformer 
deserves  the  thanks  of  Christian  posterity,  for  setting 
forth  and  confirming  the  supremacy  of  Scriptural 
authority,  and  for  unfolding  to  mankind  the  long-lost 
doctrine  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  fallen  human 
nature,  and  the  preciousness  of  redemption  by  grace. 
These  fundamental  doctrinesLuther  taught  with  great 
zeal  and  precision.  It  was  impossible  therefore  that 
he  should  not  at  the  same  time  teach,  that  "  it  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy  *."  And  how  could  this  be 
done  without  calling  forth  the  objection,  "  Why  then 
doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  " 
Or  how  could  our  theologian  have  established  the 
grand  Christian  peculiarity  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus,  and  laid  down  the  true  principle  of  obedience, 
— faith  which  worketh  by  love, — without  overturning 
that  idol  of  self-sufficiency,  the  Pelagian  notion  of 
free-will,  which  even  from  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr 
had  made  some  encroachment  on  the  church  f  ? 

Well  would  it  be,  if  Christian  people  better 
understood  their  obligations  to  kind  Providence  for 
having  raised  up,  at  the  critical  moment,  so  pene- 
trating a  spirit,  and  so  sound  a  Divine,  as  Luther. 
These  obligations  would  be  better  known,  and  also 
felt  more  sensibly,  were  we  in  general  more  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries which  Luther  made.  The  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  human  heart  lead  us  to  think  highly  of  modfern 
attainments  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  The 

*  Rom.  ix,  16.  t  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  201, 202. 
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chap.  Reformers  of  that  period  did  great  things  for  the 
VI<  ,  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  lived,  but 
their  notions  were  in  many  respects  crude  and  inac- 
curate, and  liable  to  great  abuse."  Such  things  are 
easily  said,  and  by  being  often  said,  tbey  are  apt 
to  make  durable  impressions.  It  is  very  true  that 
Martin  Luther,  as  well  as  all  the  Reformers,  did  say 
things  which  are  liable  to  abuse.  I  know  nothing  that 
is  not  liable  to  abuse.  Even  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  are  thus  liable  in  the  hands  of  depraved 
men.  Nevertheless,  I  am  by  far  more  confident  that 
the  conceits  and  refinements,  and  attempts  at  system, 
which  abound  in  modern  divinity*- are  hurtful  to  re- 
ligious minds,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  pure  word  of  God,  than  I  am  that  the  plain  and 
manly  expositions  of  Scripture  by  Luther  have  any 
such  tendency ;  or  that  these  are  so  likely  as  the 
former  to  mislead  humble,  contrite  souls,  who  are 
seriously  in  quest  of  peace  of  conscience  and  eternal 
salvation.  Again:  "  Several  expressions  of  Luther, 
it  is  said,  were  chiefly  levelled  against  popery ;  and 
might  be  proper  enough  in  his  time ;  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  bulk  of  readers  in  our  age, 
m  ithout  many  necessary  guards  and  cautions."  This 
looks  specious ;  and  something  like  it  has  frequently 
been  said  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  such  cen- 
sures were  not  hazarded  without  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  merits  of  the  case.  For  my  part,  after 
a  most  diligent  perusal  of  that  Commentary,  I  am 
ivell  convinced ;  that  no  subsequent  writer  whom 
1  have  seen,  has  treated  the  important  subject  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  with  greater  perspicuity,  or 
illustrated  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  more  happily,  or 
inculcated  a  spiritual  and  holy  practice  more  forcibly, 
or  interspersed  his  expositions  with  more  safe,  and 
sound,  scriptural  cautions  against  abuses  of  every 
sort,  than  the  author  himself  has  done  throughout 
this  admirable  work. — Let  this  hint  suffice. 
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The  papal  historians  *  would  persuade  us,  that  the  cent. 
emperor  and  the  other  princes  were  so  terrified  by 
Aleander's  representation  of  Luther's  impieties,  that 
they  instantly  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  very 
important  subject,  and  resolved  to  condemn  the 
growing  heresy  as  subversive  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  from  the  accounts  of 
these  writers  themselves  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect, 
that  besides  the  eloquence  and  arguments  of  Alean- 
der,  there  were  other  weapons  which  the  orator  con- 
descended to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

We  are  informed,  by  an  authority  which  in  this 
instance  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  Aleander  ac- 
quainted the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  then  at 
Rome  f,  how  the  Lutheran  party  increased  daily  in 
strength,  how  the  minds  of  the  Germans  were  alien- 
ated from  the  Roman  court,  and  how  great  was 
become  the  danger,  lest  all  that  nation  should  be  lost 
to  the  pope  through  a  want  of  care  and  timely  exer- 
tions. These  tidings  roused  the  pope's  advisers  to 
adopt  vigorous  measures.  They  augmented  the 
authority  of  Aleander,  the  legate ;  they  supplied  him 
with  money;  and  they  empowered  him  to  distri- 
bute, among  persons  of  distinction,  the  most  effica- 
cious diplomas,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  assist- 
ance in  the  papal  cause.  Our  author  does  not 
scruple  to  avow,  that  it  was  by  the  operation  of  this 
threefold  engine  that  Aleander  gained  overto  hisown 
purposes  the  members  of  the  German  Diet  £. 
•  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  celebrated 
Diet  came  to  any  regular  voting  on  the  business  of 
Luther  in  full  assembly.  The  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, published  by  authority  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Diet,  take  notice  of  many  weighty  affairs  which 

*,  Maimbourg. — Du  Pin. — Pallavicini. 

f  This  Cardinal  was  afterwards  Pope  Clement  vn, 

X  Pallav.  I.  25, 
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chap,  were  then  considered  and  brought  to  a  conclusion; 
_^__,  but  they  contain  not  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of 
religion :  which  silence  may  seem  the  more  remark- 
able, when  we  attend  to  the  circular  letter  of  C has.  V. 
in  calling  together  the  members  of  the  assembly  *. 
The  original  materials  of  this  important  part  of  the 
history  are  so  imperfect  and  inconsistent,  that  much 
care  and  study  are  requisite  to  develope  the  truth, 
and  to  separate  it  from  the  very  partial  and  erroneous 
representations  of  the  popish  writers. — The  learned 
reader  will  be  the  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
success  of  my  labours, 
Lutheran  A  patient  examination  of  the  evidence  relative  to 
'"woriwu*  *^e  Lutheran  transactions  at  Worms,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  following  account,  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is  more  full  and  satisfactory,  and  also  more 
consistent,  and  nearer  the  truth,  than  any  statement 
of  the  same  events  which  has  fallen  in  my  way. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  foreseeing  the  important 
questions,  of  a  political  as  well  as  of  a  religious  na- 
ture, which  would  be  agitated  at  the  next  Diet,  took 
care  to  be  at  Worms  some  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly.  There  this  wise  and  good 
prince,  from  conversations  with  the  emperor  and 
others,  soon  discovered  that  mischief  was  meditated 
against  Luther.  His  enemies,  in  general,  were  con- 
triving to  have  him  brought  before  the  Diet,  with  the 
design,  no  doubt,  of  securing  the  person  of  the 
heretic  :  and  we  find  that  the  emperor,  had  once  so 
far  acceded  to  their  wishes,  as  to  issue  express  orders 

•mummied    ^or  ^*s  appearance.     The  summons  for  this  purpose 
n> appear     was  sent  to  the  elector;  but  this  prince  refused  to' 
•nd^he"*'  concur  in  that  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and 
anmmons     Charles  recalled  his  summons.     All  this  took  place 
recalled;     before  tjle  middle  of  January  1521 1-     la  fact,  at. 
'    '     this  moment  the  Cautious  Frederic  scarcely  knew 
5     '    what  course  to  steer.     Perfectly  upright  and  con- 
scientious, he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  an 
*  Pages  524,  525.  |  Com.  de.  Luth.  XC. 
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impartial  hearing  of  the  whole  cause,  and  an  equitable     cent 
sentence  inconsequence;  but  he  had  great  fears,       XVL 
lest,  by  calling  Luther  to  Worms,  he  should  entangle 
him  in  the  dangerous  snares  of  his  adversaries ;  and 
moreover,  he  did  not  then  know  what  Luther  himself 
might  think  of  such  a  proposal.     In  this  obscurity 
of  circumstances,  the  good  sense  and  good  principles 
of  the  elector  determined  him  to  adhere  steadily  to 
two  points :    l .  By  no  means  to  compel  Luther  to 
appear  among  his  adversaries  against  his  own  will ; 
and,   2.  In  every  event,  not  to  permit  him  to  stir 
a  step  towards  Worms  without  a  complete  and  un- 
equivocal safe-conduct,  nor  to  write  any  letters  of 
passport  in  his  behalf  without  the  express  directions 
of  the  emperor. — In  the  meantime  he  caused  Luther 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  his 
malignant  adversaries ;  and  the  question  to  be  put 
to  him,  What  he  would  do  if  he  should  be  cited  to 
appear  at  the  Diet? 

The  answer  of  our  intrepid  Reformer  was  per-  Luther's 
fectly  in  character.  He  said,  if  he  should  be  called  j»lrePic* 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  emperor,  he  spaimiiius 
would  conclude  it  to  be  the  Divine  Will  that  he 
should  go ;  and  if  violence  was  done  to  him,  as  pro- 
bably might  be  the  case,  he  would  recommend  his 
cause  to  God,  who  had  saved  the  three  children  from 
the  fiery  furnace.  And  if  it  should  not  please  God 
to  preserve  him,  his  life  was  but  a  small  thing  com- 
pared with  that  of  Christ  and  with  HIS  sufferings. 
"  Though  Kings  and  Princes,"  said  Luther,  "  con- 
spired together  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  yet, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  same  psalm,  Blessed  are  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  determine  whether  more  or  less  benefit  will  accrue 
to  the  Church  from  my  life  or  my  death  ;  but  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  beseech  God  that  the  reign  of 
Charles  may  npt  commence  with  blood,  shed  in  an 
impious  cause.     And  for  my  part,  as  I  have  often 
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said,  I  would  much  rather  die  by  the  Romanists 
alone,  than  that  he  should  be  involved  in  this  busi- 
ness. But  if  I  must  die,  not  only  by  pontifical  but 
also  by  civil  injustice,  God  s  will  be  done.  You  have 
here  my  resolution.  Expect  from  me  any  thing 
rather  than  flight  or  retractation.  I  mean  not  to  flee; 
much  less  to  retract*  So  may  the  Lord  Jesus 
strengthen  me !  I  can  do  neither  without  scandaliz- 
ing godliness,  and  hurting  the  sotils  of  many." 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Spalatinua, 
the  elector's  secretary*. 

To  the  elector  himself  he  writes,  as  being  the  sub- 
ject of  this  prince,  with  more  ceremonious  respect ; 
and  probably  with  a  suspicion  also,  that  his  letter 
might  be  shown  to  the  emperor.  He  calls  the  elec- 
tor  his  most  illustrious  prince  and  gracious  master, 
and  says, 

"  I  rejoice  from  my  heart  that  his  Imperial 
majesty  is  likely  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
cause,  which  is  indeed  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  and  of  the  whole  German  nation 
in  particular. — I  have  ordered  copies  of  all  my  writ- 
ings to  be  transmitted  to  your  Grace ;  and  I  now 
most  humbly  offer  again,  as' I  have  repeatedly  offered 
before,  to  do  every  thing  which  becomes  a  servant 
of  God  and  of  Christ  to  do,  the  moment  I  shall  be 
informed  what  my  duty  is  from  the  clear  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  I  have  therefore  with  all  submission  to  entreat 
your  Grace  to  present  my  humble  petition  to  his 
Imperial  majesty,  that  he  would  graciouslybe  pleased 
to  grant  me  a  safe-conduct,  and  sufficient  security 
against  every  kind  of  violence,  as  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  apprehensive  on  this  account ;  and  that  he 
would  also  appoint  learned  and  good  men,  unsus- 

gjcted,  and  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
ibles,   to  try  this  cause  ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
Almighty  God  I  may  be  protected  from  every  out- 
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rage  till  I  have  been  indulged  with  a  fair  hearing,  cent 
and  have  been  proved  to  be  an  unreasonable, ungodly  t  X^L 
man,  and,  in  short,  no  Christian. 

"  I  humbly  beg  also,  that  the  secular  power  may 
so  far  interfere  in  my  behalf,  that  my  adversaries,  the 
defenders  of  the  Roman  See,  may  be  compelled, 
during  this  state  of  the  business,  to  desist  from  their 
wicked  and  malicious  attempts  against  my  life, 
honour  and  dignity,  and  in  particular  from  publicly 
burning  my  writings ;  though  as  yet  I  have  never 
been  tried,  much  less  convicted  of  any  crime. 

"  In  regard  to  myself,  provided  I  am  but  allowed: 
a  safe  conduct,  I  shall,  in  humble  obedience  to  the 
emperor's  summons,  most  cheerfully  appear  before 
the  next  general  Diet  at  Worms ;  and  there  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  so  conduct  myself  before 
just,  learned  and  impartial  judges,  that  all  may  be 
fully  convinced  that  I  have  done  nothing  from  an 
inconsiderate,  rash,  refractory  spirit,  or  with  a  view 
to  temporal  honours  and  advantages ;  but  that  every* 
line  I  have  written,  and  every  doctrine  I  have  taught, 
has  proceeded  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  my 
oaths  and  obligations.  I  own  myself  unworthy  to  be 
styled  a  Doctor  in  sacred  learning ;  nevertheless,  it 
will  appear  that  I  have  constantly  intended  to  pro 
mote  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  the  catholic  church,  the  prosperity  of  all 
Germany,  the  overthrow  of  dangerous  abuses  and 
superstitions,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  from  innumerable,  tyrannical,  im- 
pious, and  disgraceful  grievances. 

"  That  the  gracious  elector  of  Saxony,  together 
with  his  Imperial  majesty,  may  deign  to  turn  a 
Christian  eye  to  the  present  state  of  religion,  bur- 
dened and  enslaved  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  is  the 
prayer  of, 

<  "  The  elector's  obedient  and  suppliant  Chaplain, 

4<  Martin  Luther." 
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:h\p.  The  extraordinary  piety  and  firmness  so  manifest 
,  in  these  letters,  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  especially  as  both  the  public 
and  private  proceedings  at  Worms  every  day  con- 
vinced him  more  and  more  of  the  necessity  of  our 
Reformer  s  presence.  He  was  disgusted  to  find  that 
secret  consultations,  to  which  he  was  not  admitted, 
were  continually  held  at  the  emperor's  apartments, 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Luther :  moreover,  an 
Imperial  mandate  was  issued,  by  which  the  magis- 
trates were  commanded  to  collect  together  all  the 
writings  of  the  heretic.  Lastly,  attempts,  though 
fruitless,  were  made  by  the  emperor  to  persuade 
Frederic,  that  it  was  his  peculiar  duty  to  call  his 
own  subject,  Dr.  Luther,  before  the  assembly  by  his 
single  authority,  and  also  to  supply  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary passports  *.  The  tendency  of  these  machi- 
nations was  sufficiently  evident;  and  nothing  was 
so  likely  to  disconcert  them  all,  as  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  accused,  secured  by  an  effectual 
safe-conduct.  Also,  if  Aleander's  malignant  so- 
phisms and  gross  misrepresentations  had  impressed 
or  puzzled  the  minds  of  any  of  his  hearers,  nobody 
could  so  soon  or  so  completely  undeceive  them  as 
Luther  himself,  by  his  knowledge,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  plain  dealing. 

Influenced  by  these  and  similar  considerations, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  full  Diet,"  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  no  further  in  the  affairs  of 
Luther,  till  he  himself  could  be  heard  in  his  own 
cause.  The  question  before  them,  he  said,  was  not 
merely,  whether  certain  doctrines  were  false,  and 
ought  to  be  proscribed,  but  also  whether  Martin 
Luther  was  the  author  of  them.  Common  justice 
therefore  required  that  he  should  be  called  before 
the  Diet,  that  they  might  learn  from  himself  whether 
he  really  avowed  and  propagated  the  sentiments 
which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
J  Id.  Add.  II.  LXXXVIII.  and  Add.  XC. 
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It  was  impossible  on  any  decent  grounds  to  resist  cent. 
so  wise  and  reasonable  a  proposition.  In  fact,  the  XVI* 
whole  Diet  almost  without  exception,  though  for 
various  and  even  opposite  reasons,  concurred  in  this 
sentiment  of  the  elector.  The  different  Imperial 
Orders  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  good  intentions 
in  securing  by  his  mandate  the  books  of  Luther, 
and  in  general  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
measure.  But  still,  they  feared  no  material  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  publication  of  that 
mandate.  Luther's  doctrines  had  spread  throughout 
Germany,  and  had  excited  much  thinking,  much 
speculation  and  design;  for  all  which  there  now 
seemed  no  remedy  but  to  give  the  author  a  fair 
hearing.  "  Let  him  have  a  safe  conduct,"  said  they, 
"  and  let  the  question  be  put  to  him,  '  Whether  he 
will  retract  such  articles  as  militate  against  the  holy 
Christian  faith  which  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors  and  preserved  until  this  time/  When  that 
business  is  over,  he  may  be  heard  on  other  points, 
and  the  Diet  may  come  to  such  equitable  resolutions 
as  the  case  shall  require.  If  indeed  he  should 
refuse  to  recant,  then,  no  doubt,  the  Orders  of  the 
empire  will  strenuously  support  the  emperor's  decree 
with  all  their  might."  They  concluded  with  entreat- 
ing his  Imperial  majesty  to  adopt  some  measures 
by  which  many  practices  of  the  Roman  See  might 
be  effectually  corrected  * :  for,  said  they,  they  are 
become  highly  injurious  and  intolerable  to  the 
German  nation. 

Aleander,  however,  was  most  excessively  alarmed  Aicamicr 
on  the  prospect  of  Luther's  appearance,  and  stre-  ^neve"" 
nuously  exerted  every  nerve  to  prevent  it.     The  t,,e  "pp*"- 

•'.  ..■'  -I-.  ■•*«  .«.  .   *      ance  of  Lu- 

reasons,   in  opposition,    adduced   by  this   popish  tiu-r  before 


the  Diet. 


*  These  and  many  other  interesting  particulars  in  tbi3  ac- 
count are  not  ?o  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  popish  writers. 
They  are  taken  from  very  authentic  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Worms,  deposited  among  the  Saxon  archives  at 
Weimar. 
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champion,  might  seem  too  futile  and  ridiculous  to 
merit  notice,  if  the  most  celebrated  Roman-catholic 
historians  had  not  astonished  posterity  by  recording 
them  with  apparent  approbation  and  triumph.  On 
few  occasions  has  the  weakness  of  the  papal  cause 
been  more  manifest ;  or  the  blindness  and  obstinacy 
of  its  advocates  more  inexcusable.  The  pope,  said 
Aleander,  who  is  supreme  judge  in  religious  concerns, 
has  already  determined  this  matter ;  his  decisions 
ought  not  to  be  questioned.  Besides,  this  Diet 
must  be  considered  not  as  a  sacred,  but  profane 
assembly,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  the  trial  of 
such  causes :  neither  will  Luther  himself  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  tribunal. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  V.  on  this  occasion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regulated  chiefly  by  artful  politi- 
cal maxims.  One  historian  indeed  informs  us,  that 
he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  man*  who 
had  caused  such  commotion  in  the  church ;  and  this 
curiosity  in  the  young  monarch,  may  seem  neither 
unnatural  nor  improbable.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  by  calling  Luther  before  the  Diet,  he  gratified 
his  grand  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  preserved  his  peace 
with  them,  by  dexterously  compromising  the  matter 
in  the  following  way.  He  declared,  that  though  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  accused 
before  the  Diet,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard,  still  that  he  was  only 
to  be  heard  so  far  as  to  answer,  Whether  he  would 
or  would  not  recant  the  errors  which  he  had  pub- 
lished. 

Nevertheless,  Aleander  bitterly  complained  that 
a  downright  heretic,  already  condemned  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  lenity 
and  concession.  "  He  ought  to  have  been  heard  no 
further ;  or  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  condemn 
him  again  with  new  formalities,  most  certainly  that 

*  Varillas. 
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public  faith  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  him,  which 
would  have  been  denied  to  any  man  who  was  only 
accused  of  the  crimes  for  which  Luther  stood  con- 
demned at  the  present  moment.  He  was  moreover 
a  factious  man,  of  great  volubility  of  language,  and 
gteat  presence  of  mind ;  a  man,  who  spake  with  such 
tones  of  voice  and  such  ardent  looks  as  to  be  capable 
of  raising  a  sedition."  Then  there  was  nothing, 
he  added,  which  Luther  so  eagerly  longed  for,  as  a 
solemn  public  disputation,  where  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talents,  and  confound- 
ing such  an  assembly  as  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  the 
members  of  which  were  so  little  informed  in  theo- 
logical questions,  that  he  would  easily  puzzle  and 
deceive  them  by  his  address  and  his  subtilties ;  and 
make  them  doubt,  whether  in  condemning  him,  they 
had  given  to  his  expressions  the  right  sense  in  which 
their  author  intended  them  to  be  understood*. 

Such  a  representation,  when  stripped  of  all  dis-> 
guise,  amounts  briefly  to  this :  That  Luther  ought 
to  have  been  crushed  at  once  by  the  strong  hand  of 
despotic  power  ;  and  that  the  truth  would  be  most 
effectually  stifled  by  his  non-appearance  at  Worms. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  papal  legate  was  not  a 
little  concerned  for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
Roman  See.  The  sixty  days,  allowed  by  pontifical 
lenity  for  the  heresiarch  s  repentance,  had  elapsed 
long  ago ;  and  Luther  was  now  deemed  a  detestable 
and  excommunicated  heretic,  to  whom  no  kindness 
or  respectful  consideration  could  be  shown,  without 
incurring  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  pope. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof 
of  the  great  decline  of  the  papal  authority,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  arts  and  all  the  menaces  of 
Aleander,  Charles  ventured  to  grant  Luther  a  safe- 
conduct  to  Worms,  and  again  in  return  to  Wit- 
temberg.  He  even  with  his  own  hand  wrote  to 
the   heretic,  and   calls  him,   our  honourable, 

•  Pallav. 
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CHAP.      BELOVED,  DEVOUT,  DOCTOR  MARTIN  LuTHEU,  OF 

,  the  Augustine  order.  He  then  proceeds  to 
inform  him,  that  the  Emperor,  and  the  sacred  Im- 
perial Orders,  then  met  in  congregation,  had  deter- 
mined to  examine  him  respecting  certain  books 
which  he  had  published ;  that  they  had  joined  in 
granting  him  a  safe  conduct ;  and  that  he  must  not 
fail  to  appear  before  the  Diet  within  twenty-one 
days,  reckoning  from  the  sixth  of  March,  the  date 
of  the  letter.  The  emperor  concludes  with  repeating 
his  assurances  of  protection  from  every  injury  and 
violence*. 

Still  the  friends  of  Luther  remained  dissatisfied 
with  even  these  pledges  for  his  safety ;  so  deeply 
were  their  minds  impressed  with  what  had  happened 
to  John  Huss  at  Constance,  It  was  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  several  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  should 
also  particularly  and  distinctly  sign  the  safe-conduct, 
as  a  further  security  against  the  hostile  designs  of 
the  Romans.  Lastly,  the  sagacious  elector  of 
Saxony  had  the  spirit  to  demand,  and  the  persever- 
ance to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  in  writing,  an 
express  renunciation  of  the  detestable  popish  tenet, 
that  good  faith  is  not  to  be  preserved  with 
heretics.  This  very  curious  fact,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  wise  precaution  of  Frederic,  seems  to 
have  been  kept  a  most  profound  secret  till  about 
the  year  1541,  when  it  was  revealed  to  Pontanus, 
the  elector's  chancellor,  by  Conrad  Pius  P.  son  of 
C.  Peutinger,  one  of  Charles's  privy  counsellors  f. 

Though  this  explicit  grant  of  a  safe-conduct  was 
so  important  a  point  gained  for  Luther,  that  pro- 
bably his  life  depended  upon  it,  yet  the  elector  of 
Saxony  had  by  this  time  seen  too  much  of  the  dis- 
positions, both  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Diet,  to  indulge  any  great  hope  of  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  pending  contest.  The  following  short 
extracts  from  his  letters  are  highly  instructive:* 

*  Luth.  Op.  II.  163.  t  Com.  de  Lath.  XCII. 
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N°  1.  The  Romans  with  their  adherents,  particu-      CJ^J- 
larly  the  men  *  who  wear  red  hats,  attack  Luther 
in  every  way. 

2.  Dr.  Martin  is  summoned  hither,  but  I  know 
not  whether  he  will  choose  to  come.  Matters  pro- 
ceed slowly  ;  and  I  augur  no  great  good. 

3.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  oppose  Luther  with 
all  their  might.  May  it  please  God  to  order  every 
thing  for  good  !  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
serve  Martin  !  Most  certainly  I  would  omit  nothing 
that  is  proper  to  be  done,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  be  useful  to  his  cause. 

4.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  most  readily 
assist  Martin  in  every  thing  which  he  could  reason- 
ably require.  But,  believe  me,  I  am  pressed  to  take 
part  against  him,  by  such  persons  and  in  such  a 
way  as  will  astonish  you  when  I  come  to  explain 
the  truth.  The  grand  object  here  is  to  drive  him  into 
exile.  Whoever  appears  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
wish  him  well,  is  instantly  deemed  a  heretic.  May 
God  order  all  things  for  good  :  and  no  doubt  H  E 
will  not  desert  the  right  cause. 

5.  Martin's  cause  turns  on  this  point, — whether 
he  is  to  be  sent  into  banishment?  There  is  no 
remedy  against  these  things.  The  event  however 
is  in  God's  hands;  and  if,  through  HIS  help,  I 
should  be  able  to  come  to  you,  I  shall  have  sur- 
prising things  to  tell.  We  have  peculiar  need  of  the 
Divine,  not  human  assistance.  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  not  only  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
but  also  Pilate  and  Hero  d,  are  the  adver- 
saries of  Luther  t«" 

•  Cardinals. 

f  The  letters,  of  which  these  are  extracts,  are  addressed 
by  Frederic  to  his  brother  John,  who  succeeded  him.  N"  1, 
s>  &  3«  were  written  before  Luther  came  to  Worms;  N°  4,  while 
he  was  there ;  and  N*  5,  after  he  had  left  that  place.  It  appears 
clearly  from  N°*  4  or  5,  that  the  elector  was  not  then  awaie  that 
the  enemies  of  Luther  designed  any  thing  against  him  severer 
than  a  sentence  of  banishment. 
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The  doubt  expressed  by  the  elector  #f  respecting 
the  Reformer's  obedience  to  the  mandate  which  had 
summoned  him  to  Worms,  did  not  arise  from  any 
suspicion  of  timidity,  or  of  feeble  resolution  in  his 
character,  but  from  a  just  apprehension  that  he 
might  conclude  his  appearance  before  a  court,  which 
had  already  predetermined  not  to  hear  his  defence, 
would  prove  altogether  vain  and  nugatory.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  that  a  temporary 
hesitation  of  this  sort  was  actually  produced  in 
Luther's  mind,  by  the  information  which  he  had 
received  of  the  transactions  at  Worms.  He  writes 
thus  on  the  19th  of  March  1521  : — 

"  My  kind  friend — I  have  received  your  account 
of  the  various  things  which  I  shall  be  commanded  to 
do  at  Worms,  particularly  of  the  doctrinal  articles, 
which  I  must  recant.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  recant 
no  one  thing,  unless  they  produce  better  arguments 
against  me,  than  that  I  have  maintained  things 
in  my  books  which  are  contrary  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  Church. 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  answer  the  emperor,  that  if  I 
am  called  merely  for  the  sake  of  recanting,  I  shall 
not  come  ;  since  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be 
done  without  this  journey  to  and  fro.  Certainly  if 
recantation  be  all  that  is  wanted,  I  may  recant  here. 
Now  if^  in  consequence  of  this  answer,  his  majesty 
should  denounce  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire, 
and  should  cite  me  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  my  life,  I  shall  obey  the  summons. 
For  if  Christ  Jesus  do  but  favour  me,  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  flee,  or  desert  the  word  of  God  by 
leaving  the  field  of  battle.  However,  I  see  most 
distinctly  these  bloody-minded  men  will  never  rest 
till  they  have  taken  away  my  life.  I  own,  I  could 
wish  that  the  papists  alone  might  be  guilty 
of  my  blood  f." 

•  In  N°  2.  f.  Com.  de  Luth.  XCI. 


to 
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.Notwithstanding  this  pause,  Luther  presently  cent. 
resolved  upon  his  journey  to  Worms.  Perhaps  his  _  xyL 
great  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  secretly  directed  Luther's 
his  motions ;  or  perhaps  further  reflection  convinced  ^,rne^  l 
him,  that  to  appear  before  the  Diet,  secured  as  he 
was  by  safe-conduct,  was  the  wisest  step  he  could 
take.  Possibly  on  the  one  hand  he  might  indulge 
a  hope,  that  after  all,  when  he  should  once  look  his 
adversaries  in  the  face,  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
could  not  but  foresee  that  his  non-appearance 
would  certainly  be  construed  into  contempt,  or 
timidity  and  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  would  be 
said,  that  after  having  so  often  and  so  long  de- 
manded a  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  and  after  having 
received  a  direct  challenge  from  the  papal  advocates, 
he  had  now  refused  to  meet  them  before  so  impartial 
and  in  every  respect  unexceptionable  a  tribunal  as 
the  general  Diet  of  the  empire. 

He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  by  several 
friends,  among  whom  are  mentioned  Jodocus  Jonas, 
a  name  precious  in  the  annals  of  German  refor- 
mation. Jonas  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  was  afterwards 
called  Justus  Jonas*.  Some  others  joined  them 
on  the  road.  Luther  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
preach  at  any  of  the  towns  through  which  he  had 
to  pass;  but  our  Reformer  declared,  that  he  had 
never  promised  to  obey  that  injunction,  and  that  the 
word  of  God  ought  not  to  be  fettered.  Accordingly  Luther 
he  preached  at  Erfurt  as  he  went,  and  at  Eisenach  {[^journey 
as  he  returned,  and  in  various  other  towns  f.     The 

#  See  Appendix,  Justus  Jonas. 

t  Du  Pin,  the  most  moderate  of  all  Luther's  adversaries* 
accuses  him  of  declaiming,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  u  in 
}\h  usual  manner  against  good  works  and  human  laws : 
One,  says  he,  builds  a  temple,  the  other  goes  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  James  or  to  Rome;  a  third  fasts,  prays,  goes  bare- 
foot ;  all  this  is  of  no  use,  and  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  ; 
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hilarity  and  musical  entertainments,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged himself  as  he  travelled,  are  invidiously  spoken 
of  by  writers  devoted  to  the  popedom.  In  facf, 
music  with  him  was  a  favourite  and  useful  amuse- 
ment ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  temper  was  more 
cheerful,  courteous,  and  sociable,  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  one,  who  with  a  superstitious  con- 
science had  been  so  long  addicted  to  Romish  auste- 
rities. What  we  have  formerly  observed  of  bis 
moral  character  need  not  be  here  repeated  :  and  in 
regard  to  his  diversions,  it  will  be  allowed  that  so 
hard  a  student  required  a  due  proportion  of  these ; 
and  no  proof  can  be  adduced  of  his  ever  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  de- 
corum. 


His  indis- 
position on 
the  road  to 
Worms. 


Luther  was  considerably  indisposed  in  the  course 
of  this  journey.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  who  was 
then  at  Worms,  he  says, "  All  the  way  from  Eisenach 
to  Franckfort,  I  have  experienced  such  languor  as  I 
never  felt  before.  Besides,  I  hear  the  emperor  has 
published  a  mandate  to  frighten  me*.  But  Christ 
nevertheless,  lives ;  and  I  will  enter  Worms,  though 
all  the  gates  of  hell  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
oppose.  I  mean  to  terrify  and  to  despise  the  prince 
of  darkness." 

Let  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  scrutinize 
as  narrowly  as  possible  the  behaviour  of  the  cham- 
pion of  protestantism  at  THIS  CRITICAL  MOMENT* 
The  more  rigorous  his  inspection,  the  greater,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  be  his  admiration  and  satisfaction. 
"  Si  proprius  sfes,  te  capient  magis."    The  hearts 


for  whatever  comes  from  the  pope  is  only  to  oblige  us  to  g  t  v  e. 
This  were  a  small  matter,  if  they  did  nothing  but  pillage  men  ; 
but  the  worst  is,  they  would  persuade  them,  that  these  bodily 
works  can  justify  and  save  them."  Such  is  Du  Pin's  quotation 
from  Luther,  and  such  his  complaint. 

*  This  was  the  order  above  mentioned,  •  page  536,  issued  by 
Charles,  for  collecting  together  all  Luther's  books. 
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of  Luther  s  best  friends  began  to  fail  them  as  the  cent. 
danger  approached.  At  Oppenheim,  near  Worms,  t  x V(^ 
they  solicited  him  in  the  most  vehement  manner  to 
venture  no  further.  What  favour  could  he  expect 
from  men,  who  already  began  to  break  their  word 
with  him?  The  pope  had  published  a  definitive 
bull  against  him  on  January  the  third*;  and  the 
emperor,  in  compliance,  had  ordered  all  his  writings 
to  be  seized ;  and,  to  disgrace  him  still  more,  the 
Imperial  mandate,  as  well  as  the  papal  bull,  were 
everywhere  put  up  for  the  public  information f. 
•Neither  was  it  yet  forgotten  that  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct  had  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  John  Huss 
from  Romish  deceit  and  cruelty. . 

When  a  great  man  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  die  may  be  considered  as  cast ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  courage 
and  firmness  appear  to  be  the  natural  offspring 
of  extreme  and  unavoidable  danger.  But  while 
Luther  was  at  Oppenheim,  which  is  the  moment  now 
in  the  reader's  contemplation,  we  are  to  remember 
it  was  in  his  power,  as  yet,  to  have  turned  aside 
from  the  road  to  Worms,  and  sheltered  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  papists.  In  fact,  he  was  here 
met  by  Martin  Bucer  J,  who  had  been  sent  with 
several  horsemen,  on  the  express  errand  to  entreat 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring 
knight.  Here  also  we  find  that  he  received  letters 
from  his  friend  Spalatinus,  the  contents  of  which 
must  have  been  peculiarly  distressing  to  his  mind ; 
as  m  a  similar  way  they  fervently  entreated  this 
persecuted  servant  of  God  to  desist  from  proceeding 
further  in  this  journey. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  such 
solicitations,  that  our  Saxon  hero,  with  his  usual 

*  Page  50*  of  this  Vol.  i  Du  Pin,  c.  x. 

J  See  Appendix,  Martin  Bucer. 
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CHAP,  intrepidity,  returned  that  ever-memorable  answer, 

< y^ ,  "  That  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  encounter  at 

Luther's  Worms  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the 

"thc'soii-  houses  of  that  city,  this  would  not  deter  him  from 

citations  of  hjs  fixecj  purpose  of  appearing  there :  That  these 

his  lrit-nds.      ~  /•  1  •      /•  •       j  ij  1  •       /•  -1 

fears  ot  his  friends  could  only  arise  trom  the  sug5- 
gestions  of  Satan,  who  apprehended  the  approaching 
ruin  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  confession  of  the  Truth 
before  such  a  grand  assembly  as  the  Diet  of 
Worms*."  Luther  is  said  to  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance  a  little  before  his  death,  and  to  have 
made  this  observation :  "  So  fearless  can  God  ren- 
der a  man : — I  do  not  know  whether  at  this  day  I 
should  be  so  bold." 

The  fire  and  obstinacy  that  appeared  in  Luther's 
answer  to  the  kind  remonstrances  of  his  friends  at 
Oppenheim,  seemed  to  prognosticate  much  warmth 
and  vehemence  in  his  conduct  before  the  assembly  f. 
But  it  was  not  so.     On  the  contrary,  the  reader 
may  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  zeal  which 
animated  our  Reformer,  was  tempered  on  this  oc- 
casion, notwithstanding  the  fervour  of  his  natural 
constitution,  with  a  laudable  moderation  and  de- 
corous respect  both  for  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
superiors. 
He  arrives        Luther  arrived  at  Worms   on  the  sixteenth  of 
at    orn,s#    April,  1521;    and  as  he  stepped  from   his   open 
"    "      vehicle,  he  said  these  words,  in  the  presence  of  a 
0     '    prodigious  concourse  of  people,  "  God  will  be  on 
my  side  J." 

It  has  been  truly  observed  §,  that  the  reception 
he  there  met  with  was  such  as  he  might  have  es- 
teemed a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and 
the  love  of  applause  had  been  the  principles  which 
influenced  his  conduct  Spalatinus,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  assures  us,  that  no  prince  ever  experienced 
such  honours.     Immense  crowds  daily  flocked  to 

*  Luth.  Op.  IL    Du  Pin,  c.  x.        t  Maclaine  in  Mosh. 
J  Pallav.     Du  Pin.  §  Robertson. 
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see  him ;  and  his  apartments  were  constantly  filled  cent. 
with  visitors  of  the  highest  rank.  In  short,  he  was  -XyL 
looked  on  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  and  respected  as 
one  who  was  born  to  enlighten  the  understandings 
of  mankind,  and  direct  their  sentiments; — a  homage, 
more  sincere  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any 
which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or  condition  can  com- 
mand. Luther  lodged  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
near  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  on  the  day  after* 
his  arrival  was  conducted  to  the  Diet  by  the  mar- 
shal of  the  empire*. 

On  his  appearance  before  that  august  assembly,  Lather 
he  was  directed  to  be  silent  till  questions  should  be  Jeibre'iiie 

?ut  to  him.  The  Official  of  the  archbishop  of  D»*t. 
'reves,  who  was  the  emperor's  speaker  on  the 
occasion,  then  produced  a  bundle  of  books,  and 
informed  Luther,  that,  by  order  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  he  was  directed  to  propose  two  questions 
to  him.  The  first  was,  whether  he  acknowledged 
those  books  which  went  by  his  n  a m  e,  to  be  his 
own;  and  the  second,  whether  he  intended  to  defend 
or  to  retract  what  was  contained  in  them  ?  Upon 
this,  before  any  reply  could  be  made,  Jerome  Schurff, 
a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  civil  laws,  who  had  come 
from  Wittemberg  in  the  character  of  Luther's  advo- 
cate, called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  You  ought  to 
recite  the  titles  of  the  books."  The  Official  then 
read  over  the  titles  in  succession.  Among  which 
were,  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms ;  a  little  Tract 
on  Good  Works;  a  Commentary  on  the  Lords 
Prayer ;  and  other  books  on  Christian  subjects,  in 
no  way  related  to  Controversy  f. 

*  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
conduct  Luther  privately  through  a  garden,  and  by  hack  stairs, 
to  the  hall,  where  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  were  assembled. 
Luth.  Op.  II. 

f  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  management  of  Dr.  Schurff, 
who,  quite  in  the  character  of  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  took 
this  very  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  into  view  and  exposing 
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I  shall  answer  the  question,  said  Luther,  as  con- 
cisely, and  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  I  possibly 
can.  1st.  Unless  the  books  have  been  mutilated 
or  altered  by  fanciful  sciolists,  or  by  the  arts  of  my 
adversaries,  they  are  certainly  mine.  adly.  Because 
this  question  relates  to  faith  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  because  it  concerns  the  Word  of  God,  the 
roost  important  of  all  objects  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  which  deservedly  requires  of  us  all  the  most 
profound  reverence,  it  would  be  equally  rash  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  give  a  sudden  answer  to  such  a 
question;  since,  without  previous  deliberation,  I 
might  assert  less  than  the  subject  demands,  and 
more  than  truth  would  admit ;  both  which  would 
expose  me  to  condemnation  from  that  sentence  pf 
Christ,  "  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
For  this  reason  I  humbly  beseech  your  Imperial 
Majesty  to  grant  me  a  competent  time  for  consider- 
ation, that  I  may  satisfy  the  inquiry  without  injuring 
the  word  of  God,  and  without  endangering  my  own 
salvation.  After  some  deliberation,  he  was  allowed 
to  defer  his  answer  till  the  next  day,  on  the  express 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  deliver  what  he 
had  to  say  viva  voce,  and  not  in  writing. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  told  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  petitioned  for  delay,  because  he  had 
well  known,  for  a  long  time,  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  his  examination;  and,  moreover,  that  every 
one  ought  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith  ;  and  much  more  a  Doctor  of 
great  reputation,  like  Luther,  who  had  been  long 
exercised   in  theological  discussions.     At  length 

the  unjustifiable  lengths  to  which  the  enemies  of  his  client 
had  proceeded  in  condemning  to  the  flames  even  his  most 
unexceptionable  writings.  The  Official  called  on  Luther  to 
own  or  disown  such  books  as  went  by  his  name.  "  Let 
us  hear  the  titles,  let  us  hear  the  subjects  of  the  hooka,"  said 
tjhe  lawyer. 
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however,  said  the  Official,  return  an  answer  to  the     cent. 
question  of  the  emperor,  who  has  so  kindly  granted  .  xyla 
you  your  request. 

Luther  then  rose,  and  spoke  before  the  emperor  H,,t?nsJer 
and  the  princes,  in  the  German  language,  to  the  following^ 
following  effect : 

"  I  stand  here  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  most  serene  Imperial  Majesty,  and  the  most 
illustrious  princes,  and  I  earnestly  entreat  them 
that  they  would  deign  to  listen  to  this  cause  with 
clemency.  It  will  appear,  I  trust,  to  be  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice ;  and  therefore  if,  through  igno- 
rance, I  should  fail  to  give  proper  titles  to  each 
of  the  dignified  personages  who  hear  me,  or  if  in 
any  other  respect  1  should  show  myself  defective  in 
politeness,  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  apology 
with  candour.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  the  court,  but  to  the  cloisters  of  the 
monastery ;  nor  of  myself  have  I  any  thing  further 
to  say,  than  that  hitherto  I  have  read  lectures  and 
composed  books  with  that  simplicity  of  mind  which 
only  regards  the  glory  of  God  and  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

"  To  the  first  question,"  continued  Luther,  "  I 
gave  a  plain  and  direct  answer ;  and  in  that  I  shall 
persist  for  ever.  I  did  publish  those  books,  and  I 
am  responsible  for  their  contents,  so  far  as  they  are 
really  mine  ;  but  I  do  not  answer  for  any  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  them,  whether  by  the  crafty 
malice  of  enemies  or  the  imprudent  officiousness  of 
friends. 

"  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  1  humbly  beg 
your  most  serene  Majesty  and  their  highnesses  to 
take  especial  notice,  That  my  publications  are  by 
no  means  all  of  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them 
treat  only  of  piety,  and  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
morals  ;  and  these  subjects  are  handled  in  so  evan- 
gelical a  manner,  that  my  greatest  adversaries  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  them  innocent,  profitable, 
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ap.  and  worthy  to  be  read  by  Christians.  The  popes 
bull,  indeed,  though  it  actually  declares  some  of 
my  books  innocent,  yet  with  a  monstrous  and  cruel 

INDISCRIMINATION,  CONDEMNS  THEM  ALL.     Now 

were  I  to  retract  such  writings,  I  should  absolutely 
stand  alone,  and  condemn  those  truths  in  which 
friends  and  foes  most  perfectly  agree. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  my  publications,  in 
which  I  endeavour  to  lay  open  the  system  of  the 
papal  government,  and  the  specific  doctrines  of  the 
papists,  who,  in  fact,  by  their  corrupt  tenets  and 
bad  examples,  have  made  havoc  of  the  Christian 
world,  both  in  regard  to  body  and  soul.     There  is 
no  denying  this :  witness  the  universal  complaints 
now  existing,  how  the  papal  laws  and  traditions  of 
men  most  miserably   entangle,   vex,  and   tear  to 
pieces  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  also  plun- . 
der  the  inhabitants  of  this  famous  country  in  ways 
most  shameful,  tyrannical,  and  scarcely  credible, 
notwithstanding  that  Germany  by  her  own  laws  has 
declared,  that  any  doctrines  or  decrees  of  the  pope, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel  or  the  sentiments 
of  the  fathers,  are  to  be  deemed  erroneous,  and  in  no 
degree  obligatory. — If,  therefore,   I  should  revoke 
what  I  have  written  on  these  subjects,  I  should  not 
only  confirm  the  wicked,  despotical  proceedings  to 
which  I  allude,  but  also  open  a  door  to  further  abuses 
of  power,  that  would  be  still  more  licentious  and 
insupportable ;  especially  if  it  were  said  among  the 
people,  that  what  I  had  done  was  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  his  most  serene  Majesty  and  a  general 
meeting  of  the  empire. 

"  Lastly,  the  defences  and  replies  which  1  have 
composed  against  such  individuals  as  have  laboured 
either  to  establish  the  Roman  tyranny,  or  to  under- 
mine my  explanations  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  religion,  constitute  a  third  class  of  my  publications. 
And  in  these,  I  freely  confess,  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  an  asperity  of  expression,  which  neither  becomes 
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me  as  a  clergyman,  or  as  a  Christian :  however,  I  cknt. 
pretend  not  to  set  myself  up  for  a  saint,  neither  do 
I  plead  for  the  strictness  of  my  life,  but  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  But,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  re- 
tract even  these  writings  as  far  as  the  matter  contained 
in  them  is  concerned  ;  lest  by  such  a  step  I  should 
become  the  patron  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  impious 
usurpations,  which  inconsequence  would  soon  gather 
strength,  and  spend  their  fury  on  the  people  of  God 
in  more  violent  outrages  than  ever.  Yet,  since  I  am 
but  a  man,  and  therefore  fallible  in  judgment,  it 
would  ill  become  me,  in  supporting  my  poor  paltry 
tracts,  to  go  further  than  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ  did,  in  the  defence  of  his  own  doctrines;  who, 
when  he  was  interrogated  concerning  them  before 
Annas,  and  had  received  a  blow  from  one  of  the 
officers,  said,  '  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?'  If 
then  our  Lord,  who  was  infallible,  did,  nevertheless, 
not  disdain  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  could  be  said 
against  his  doctrine  even  by  a  person  of  the  lowest 
condition,  how  much  more  ought  such  a  contemptible 
being  as  I,  who  am  all  imperfection,  to  be  ready  to 
attend  to  whatever  arguments  can  be  brought  in  the 
way  of  objection  to  my  positions  ?  I  entreat  therefore 
your  Majesty  and  the  members  of  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly, to  produce  evidence  against  me;  and  how- 
ever high,  or  however  low,  be  the  rank  of  the  person 
who  shall  be  able,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
convict  me  of  error,  I  will  instantly  retract,  and  be 
the  first  to  throw  the  book  into  the  fire. 

<4  Permit  me  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  us 
all,  That  as  Almighty  God  is  wonderful  and  terrible 
in  counsel,  surely  it  behoves  this  august  assembly  to 
examine  with  especial  care,  whether  the  object  which 
my  enemies  so  ardently  long  to  compass,  does  not 
in  fact  amount  to  a  condemnation  of  t  h  e  divine 
wo  r  d  ;  and  whether  such  a  measure,  adopted  by  the 
first  German  Diet  of  the  new  emperor,  might  not 
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:hap.  lead  to  a  dreadful  deluge  of  evils.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  there  is  reason  to  augur  well  of  this 
excellent  young  prince ;  but  take  care  that  you  do 
not  render  the  prospect  of  his  government  unfavour- 
able and  inauspicious. 

"  By  a  variety  of  instances  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
particularly  by  the  cases  of  Pharaoh,  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  I  could  prove 
this  important  point,  namely,  that  men  have  ruined 
themselves  at  the  very  moment  when  they  imagined 
they  had  settled  and  established  their  kingdoms  in 
the  most  prudent  manner.  The  ruling  principle 
should  be,  The  fear  of  God.  HE  it  is  who 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  craftiness,  and  removeth 
the  mountains  and  they  know  not,  and  overturned! 
them  in  his  anger  *. 

"  In  saying  these  things,  I  mean  not  to  insinuate, 
that  the  great  personages,  who  condescend  to  bear 
me,  stand  in  need  of  my  instructions  or  admonitions : 
no, — but  there  was  a  debt  which  I  owed  to  my  native 
country,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  discharge  it.  The 
reasons,  which  I  have  now  alleged,  will,  I  trust,  be 
approved  by  your  serene  Majesty  and  the  princes; 
and  I  humbly  beg  that  you  will  disappoint  my 
enemies  in  their  unjust  attempts  to  render  me  odious 
and  suspected.     I  have  done  f-" 

As  soon  as  Luther  had  finished  his  speech,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  German  language,  he  was 
ordered  to  say  the  same  things  in  Latin.  But  he 
was  so  much  out  of  breath,  and  so  overcome  with 
heat  and  the  pressure  of  numerous  persons  of  quality, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  pause  a  little.  Upon 
which  a  courtier  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  supposing 
him  to  be  disconcerted  and  afraid  to  proceed  in  the 
Latin  language,  kindly  admonished  him  to  desist 
from  the  attempt,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  said 
enough.  Luther,  however,  did  not  relish  this  advice; 

•  Job.  +  Acta  Worm. 
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but  having  quickly  recovered  himself,  he  again  went  cent. 
over  the  same  ground  in  Latin  with  prodigious  ani- 
mation, and  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  all  his 
friends,  and  particularly  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It 
appears  that  this  prince  was  so  delighted  with  the 
piety,  confidence,  and  ability  of  Luther  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  took  Spalatinus  aside  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  there  expressed  his  approbation  and 
astonishment  in  the  following  manner :  "  O,  how 
excellently  did  Father  Martin  speak,  both  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin,  before  the  emperor  and  the  Impe- 
rial Orders.  He  was  sufficiently,  if  not  rather  tod 
animated  * ! " 

We  may  be  sure  that  that  part  of  Luther's 
harangue,  in  which  he  asserted  the  ancient  honour 
and  independence  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  princes  to  vindicate  their  just  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome,  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  German  ears.  His  adversaries 
acknowledge  that  he  spoke  for  two  hours  with  the 
applause  01  one  half  of  the  assembly ;  until  John 
Eckius  f,  the  emperor's  speaker,  having  lost  almost 
all  patience,  before  Luther  had  well  concluded,  cried 
out,  in  much  heat  and  passion,  That  he  had  not 
answered  to  the  point ;  That  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines ;  That  these  had 
already  been  condemned  in  former  councils,  whose 
decisions  were  not  now  to  be  questioned :  That  he 
Was  required  to  say  simply  and  clearly,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  retract  his  opinions.  "  My 
answer,"  said  Luther  instantly,  "  shall  be  direct 
and  plain.  I  cannot  think  myself  bound  to  believe 
either  the  pope  or  his  councils ;  for  it  is  very  clear, 
not  only  that  they  have  often  erred,  but  often  con- 
tradicted themselves.  Therefore,  unless  I  am  con- 
vinced by  Scripture  or  clear  reasons,  my  belief  is 
so  confirmed  by  the  Scriptural  passages  I  have  pro- 
duced, and  my  conscience  so  determined  to  abide 

*  MS.  Spal.        t  Not  Eckius,  the  Leipsic  disputant. 
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Ci^F*     by  the  word  of  God,  that  I  neither  can  nor  wjll 

— v— '  retract  any  thing ;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  innocent 

to  act  against  a  man's  conscience." — Luther  then 

pronounced  these  words  in  the  German  language : 

nldu'dci.    fyu  $tt\jt  icf)/  3 c&  ban  mcfit  anter*/  ©ott  fielff  trur/ 

&mett.     "  Here  I  stand.     I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
May  God  help  me.     Amen." 

After  the  Diet  had  taken  Luther  s  speech  into 
consideration,  their  Speaker  told  him ; — That  he  had 
not  answered  with  the  modesty  that  became  his 
character  and  situation.  That  if  he  had  retracted 
those  books  which  contained  the  mail*  part  of  his 
errors,  he  would  have  suffered  no  persecution  for 
the  rest.  That  for  him,  who  had  revived  the  errors 
condemned  at  Constance,  to  require  a  refutation 
and  conviction  from  Scripture,  was  the  wild  pro- 
posal of  a  man  scarcely  in  his  senses.  That  on 
such  principles,  nothing  would  be  left  certain  in  the 
Church.  That  for  these  reasons,  he  was  once 
more  asked,  whether  he  intended  to  defend  all  he 
had  written  as  orthodox,  or  whether  he  would  retract 
any  part  as  erroneous, 

Luther  persisted  in  his  former  answer ;  and  en- 
treated the  emperor  not  to  permit  him  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  by  recanting 
what  he  felt  himself  bound  to  believe  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  word  of  God,  unless  he.  was  proved  to 
be  mistaken  by  evident  arguments  from  Scripture. 
Councils,  he  repeated,  have  erred  frequently.  "  You 
cannot  prove  that,"  said  Eckius.  "  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  do  it,"  replied  Luther.  But  night  coming 
on,  the  Diet  broke  up. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interesting  scene,  the 
special  partisans  of  the  pope  were  filled  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  many  of  the  Spanish  Roman-catholics 
followed  Luther  as  he  returned  home  from  the 
tribunal,  and  showed  their  enmity  by  long-con- 
tinued sneers  and  hisses. 
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On  the  next  day  *,  the  emperor  directed  a  sche-     cent. 
dule,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  be  read  to  the   ^_ XVf- 
princes  in  full  congregation.     The  purport  of  the  imprudent 
schedule  was   this :    "  His  ancestors    had  always  of*tiiellon 
respected  the  Roman  church,  which  Luther  now  Emp«w. 
opposed :  He  could  not  with  any  propriety  depart 
from  their  example ;  He  was  bound  to  defend  the 
ancient  faith,  and  support  the  papal  See  :  And  as 
Martin  Luther  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  any 
one  of  his  errors,  he  was  determined  to  proceed 
against  him  as  a  notorious  heretic :  Nevertheless 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  violate  the  safe  conduct 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  f." 

This  hasty  and  indiscreet  measure,  which  was 
partly  owing  to  the  juvenile  impetuosity  and  inex- 
perience of  Charles,  and  partly  to  the  incessant 
solicitation  of  the  papal  party,  produced  complaints 
and  murmurs  in  the  assembly  J.    The  emperor,  by 
giving  his  opinion  first,  had  broken  the  established 
rules  of  the  Diet.     He  ought  not  to  have  given  his 
judgment,  till  all  the  other  states  had  given  theirs. 
Such  a  procedure  was  esteemed  a  prejudging  of 
Luther's  cause,  and  manifestly  tended  to  abridge 
the  electors  and  princes  of  their  right  of  voting  freely 
in  the  matter  before  them.     Party  spirit  ran  high  at 
this  moment.     Acrimonious  papers  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  were  publicly  affixed  to  the  walls ;  and 
the  most  violent  and  even  threatening  expressions 
are  said  to  have  been  used.     Had  Luther  been 
q.  man  of  a  worldly  temper,  or  actuated  by  political 
considerations,  he  might  easily  have  turned  these 
critical  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.    Could 
he  have  been  persuaded  only  to  temporise  a  little, 
und  to  explain  away  or  even  soften  a  few  of  the  most 
offensive  positions  in  his  publications,  there  seems 
abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  might  have 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  his  enemies  at  Worms, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  a  severe  blow  to 

*  April  19.  t  Acta  Worm.  J  Du  Pin. 
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the  papal  authority — so  great  was  the  impression 
he  had  produced  on  the  members  of  the  Diet ;  and' 
so  odious  was  become  the  systematic  oppression  of 
the  Roman  See. 

But  a  true  servant  of  God  rarely  suffers  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  what  are  called  the  prudential 
maxims  of  men  of  the  world.  His  conduct  is 
straight  and  steady  ;  and  he  commits  the  event  to 
God.  This  holy,  this  Christian  temper  of  mind,  was 
eminently  exemplified  in  the  behaviour  of  Luther, 
during  the  remaining  conferences  at  Worms. 

Charles  V.  no  doubt  soon  perceived  the  mistake 
he  had  committed,  in  having  sent  so  premature 
a  message  to  the  Diet.  That  assembly,  notwith- 
standing the  peremptory  declaration  of  the  emperor, 
continued  all  that  day,  and  all  the  next,  in  consul- 
tation, and  no  official  information  was  sent  to 
Luther,  respecting  a  matter  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested.  The  misunderstanding,  however, 
was  compromised  in  this  way:  Charles,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Diet,  consented  that  the  heretic 
should  be  allowed  a  few  days  longer  delay,  during 
which  time  such  of  the  princes  as  pleased  might 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  recant  his  errors ; 
and  if  they  succeeded,  he  promised  that  he  himself 
would  take  care  he  should  be  pardoned  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff*, 
ttwnpu  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
uthiucc  ^^  °^  -^Pr^  incredible  pains  were  taken  by  the 
u«ct.  °  princes,  electors,  and  deputies  of  various  Orders, 
to  shake  the  resolution  of  this  hero  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  particular,  the  archbishop  of  Treves  sum- 
moned him  to  his  own  lodgings,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction, 
he  was  earnestly  exhorted  to  be  less  obstinate,  and 
to  submit  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  holy  councils  t 
He  was  told,  that  though  he  had  written  many  good 

•  Pallav. 
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things,  yet  some  of  his  books  had  excited  incredible  cent 
dissensions  and  tumults  :  and  that  if  he  persisted  in 
those  sentiments,  the  emperor  would  assuredly 
proceed  to  banish  him  from  the  country.  Much 
was  added  concerning  the  necessity  of  laws,  and  of 
obedience. 

Luther  humbly  thanked  the  princes  for  their  cle- 
mency and  good-will  towards  him.  He  said,  "  he 
by  no  means  censured  councils  in  general,  but  only 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  at  Constance  in  regard  to 
John  Huss.  If  the  faith  of  Christ  was  truly  set 
forth,  and  Christ's  flock  were  fed  in  a  real  Gospel 
pasture,  there  would  be  no  need  to  burden  the 
Church  with  human  traditions.  He  allowed  that  he 
ought  to  obey  magistrates,  even  wicked  magistrates ; 
that  the  precepts  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  taken 
in  their  plain  meaning,  and  that  he  had  often  taught 
this  doctrine  in  his  writings.  He  was  ready  to  do 
any  thing,  provided  he  was  not  urged  to  deny  the 
clear  word  of  God." 

Luther  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  the 
princes,  after  consultation,  called  him  again  before 
them,  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  concluded 
with  again  exhorting  him  to  submit  his  writings  to 
the  judgment  of  Charles,  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Luther  replied,  That  it  should  never  be  said  that 
he  declined  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
leading  Orders  of  the  state.  He  was  so  far  from 
dreading  a  scrutiny  of  that  sort,  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  provided  always,  that 
every  thing  was  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  humbly  besought  them,  therefore, 
to  do  no  violence  to  his  conscience,  by  urging  him 
to  deny  the  express  declarations  of  the  Divine  word. 
They  should  find  him  completely  obedient  in  all 
other  respects. 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  said  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  that  you  will  not  give  way,  unless 
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convinced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures?  "  Yes,  most 
kind  and  gentle  sir/'  replied  Luther,  "  or  by  very 
clear  and  evident  reasons." 

Upon  this  the  assembly  broke  up.  When  it 
immediately  occurred  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
that  possibly  he  might  succeed  better  at  a  private; 
than  a  public  meeting.  He  therefore  took  Luther 
into  his  chamber,  with  two  doctors,  namely,  Eckius, 
his  official,  as  above  mentioned,  and  Cochleus,  the 
dean  of  Francfort,  a  celebrated  papal  advocate, 
who  had  come  to  Worms  on  purpose  to  oppose  the 
heretic. 

Luther,  however,  had  the  good  sense  and  caution 
to  object  to  a  secret  conference  of  this  kind,  unless 
several  creditable  persons,  of  his  own  friends,  were 
likewise  admitted.  This  being  agreed  to,  a  dispute 
of  some  length  ensued  concerning  the  rise  of  various 
heresies  and  the  decrees  of  councils  ;  but  not  the 
smallest  advance  was  made  towards  an  accommo- 
dation *. 
he  last  it  was  on  the  25th  of  April  1521,  that  the  arch- 

LpCrUP*5f  bishop  of  Treves  made  his  last  efforts  to  reclaim  this 
a.  d.  obstinate  heretic f«  He  commissioned  two  learned 
1521.  doctors,  one  of  whom  was  Conrad  Peutinger,  privy- 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  to'  try  to  the  utmost, 
whether  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  which  Charles  V.  and  the  several  Im- 
perial Orders  should  pass  upon  his  writings.  Luther, 
as  usual,  agreed,  provided  they  would  depend  solely 
on  scriptural  authority ;  otherwise,  he  said,  nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  to  his  principles.  "  Trust 
not,"  continued  he,  "  princes,  or  the  sons  of  men, 
for  there  is  no  safety  in  them.  Cursed  is  he  who 
putteth  his  trust  in  man." 

*  Spalatinus  and  Justus  Jonas  were  among  the  friends  of 
Luther  who  were  present  at  this  meeting. 

f  This  is  the  name  which  had  long  been  given  him  by  the 
papal  party. 
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The  same  persons  then  entreated  him  to  consent  cent. 
that  a  selection  of  various  articles  should  be  made 
from  his  publications,  and  that  these  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a  general  council.  Luther 
continued  inflexible.  Neither  threats,  nor  exhorta- 
tions, nor  promises,  availed  to  make  him  change 
his  resolution,  or  vary  from  the  answer  he  had  so 
often  given,  respecting  the  absolute  necessity  he 
was  under  of  abiding  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  elector,  archbishop  of  Treves,  appears  to 
have  been  a  bigoted  Roman-catholic,  but  a  man  of 
gentle  manners,  and  of  a  humane  disposition.  His 
conduct  at  Worms,  in  regard  to  Luther's  cause,  has 
been  ascribed  to  different  motives,  as  natural  timi- 
dity, or  friendship  for  the  elector  of  Saxony*  There 
is,  however,  no  imputation  on  his  sincerity  in  his 
negotiations  with  Luther.  So  earnestly  did  this 
prelate  wish  for  an  accommodation  of  the  differences, 
that  when  all  other  methods  had  failed,  he  took 
Luther  into  his  closet,  and  there,  in  the  kindest 
manner, — no  other  person  being  present, — exhorted 
him  to  submit  to  some  of  the  proposals  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  respecting  the  final  judgment  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Imperial  Orders,  or  of  a  general 
council.  Luther  answered  roundly,  That  he  by  no 
means  thought  it  safe  to  entrust  the  decision  of  so 
important  a  matter  to  persons,  who,  when  he  was 
called  before  them  under  the  public  faith,  had  yet 
persecuted  him  afresh,  had  already  given  judgment 
against  him,  and  had  even  approved  of  the  pope's 
bull. — Lastly,  the  archbishop  called  in  Spalatinus, 
and,  in  his  presence,  asked  Luther,  whether  he 
himself  could  suggest  any  healing  measures,  that 
were  likely  to  succeed.  "  Nothing  better,"  replied 
Luther  instantly,  "  than  the  advice  of  Gamaliel ; 
i  If  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  resist  it/  The 
emperor  and  the  princes  may  inform  the  pope,  that 
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I  feel  perfectly  assured  this  whole  religious  agitation 
and  controversy,  in  which  I  am  now  concerned,  will 
of  itself  die  away  in  less  than  two  years,  unless  God 
be  actually  on  my  side." 

What  would  you  do,  said  the  archbishop,  suppose 
an  extract  of  certain  propositions  from  your  books 
should  be  made,  and  the  articles  so  extracted  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  future  council? 
*'  I  hope,  kind  sir,"  replied  Luther,  "  they  would 
not  be  those  which  were  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Constance."  I  fear  they  would,  said  the  arch- 
bishop. "Then,"  rejoined  Luther,  <c  I  neither  can 
nor  will  be  silent,  in  regard  to  such  a  proposal ;  for 
I  am  sure  that  the  decrees  of  that  council  con- 
demned the  word  of  God ;  and  rather  than  give  up 
the  word  of  God,  when  the  case  is  quite  clear, 

I    WOULD    LOSE    MY    LIFE. 

In   about  three   hours   after  this  conversation, 
Luther  received  a  message  from  the  emperor,  which 
directed  him  to  leave  Worms,  "  because,  notwith- 
standing the  most  friendly  admonitions  and  entrea- 
ties, he  persisted  in  his  contumacy,  and  would  not 
return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church."     He  was 
allowed  twenty-one  days  to  return  home ;  during 
which  time  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for  his 
safety ;  but  he  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  course  of  his  journey. 
•    "  This  is  the  Lord  s  will,"  said  Martin,  "  and 
Messed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  He  then,  through 
the  Official,  returned  most  respectful  thanks  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  for  their 
patience  in  hearing  him,  and  their  liberal  treatment 
in  general.    He  said,  he  had  wished  for  nothing  but 
a  reform  in  religion,  on  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  did  he  now  request  any  thing  for  himself, 
but  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  word  of  God. 
Let  that  only  be  granted,  and  he  was  ready  to  un- 
dergo every  thing  without  exception,  for  the  sake  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Orders. — 
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He  left  Worms  on  the  following  day,  the  twenty-  Lather 
sixth  of  April.  {?,a*es 

»  Worms. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  among  all  the  leading 
characters  assembled  at  Worms,  was  the  only  as- 
sured patron  on  whom  Luther  could  depend.  And 
even  this  virtuous  prince  by  no  means  openly  avowed 
the  Reformer's  principles.  He  contended  only  for 
a  fair  hearing,  and  an  equitable  decision. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  though  favourably  dis- 
posed to  reformation,  as  yet  stood  aloof,  not  ventur- 
ing to  join  the  persecuted  party.  Luther  however 
informs  us,  that  the  landgrave  visited  him  at  Worms, 
conversed  on  doctrinal  points  with  a  jocose  levity, 
and  on  his  departure  gave  him  his  hand,  using  these 
very  remarkable  words,  "  If  your  cause  be  good, 
may  God  protect  you  !  " 

Lewis,  the  elector  Palatine,  also,  when  several 
members  of  the  Diet  proposed  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  council  of  Constance,  by  delivering  the 
church  at  once  from  the  author  of  the  pestilent 
heresy,  who  was  then  in  their  power,  went  so  far  as 
nobly  to  withstand  this  infamous  design,  declaring, 
"  it  was  intolerable,  that,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
certain  ecclesiastics,  the  public  faith  should  be 
violated ;  it  was  a  thing  which  would  brand  the 
German  name  with  eternal  disgrace." 

Even  George  the  duke  of  Saxony  *,  a  rigid 
Roman-catholic,  expressed  himself  on  the  same 
occasion  in  the  strongest  terms  of  disapprobation  : 
"  The  morality,"  said  he,  "  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, forbad  them  to  violate  promises ;  and  the 
princes  ought  to  avoid  a  scandalous  transaction  of 
this  sort,  particularly  in  the  first  Diet  of  the  new 
emperor." 

#  Paul  Sarpi,  and  Seckend. 
VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  very  few  sincere  Friends 
whom  Luther  could  number  at  Worms,  it  may 
seem  a  remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  this  memo- 
rable Diet,  that  a  poor,  private  monk,  already  con- 
demned, and  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
should  have  obtained  a  safe-conduct  for  his  journey, 
be  visited  in  the  manner  above  described  *  by  the 
most  respectable  personages,  be  admitted  into  that 
august  assembly  of  the  emperor  and  princes,  be 
allowed  to  speak  there  for  hours,  be  heard  with 
patience  and  candour,  defending  his  cause,  and  after 
all  be  dismissed  in  safety,  under  the  public  faith,  and 
in  spite  of  numerous  and  most  powerful  enemies, 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  exerted  every  nerve 
to  exhibit  afresh  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  council  of 
Constance. — The  splendid  talents  and  attainments 
of  Luther,  the  tyrannical  oppressions  and  profligate 
morals  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  lastly  the  state 
of  preparation  for  a  truly  evangelical  reform,  into 
which  men's  minds  had  been  brought  by  the  agita- 
tion of  various  religious  questions,  all  these  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  concurred  to  procure  for  the 
Reformer  a  more  gentle  and  humane  treatment  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  Pious  minds, 
however,  will  be  disposed  to  look  further  than  se- 
condary causes.  Both  in  these  and  the  subsequent 
events  they  will  recognize  the  hand  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  secretly  controlling  the  designs  of wicked 
men,  and  directing  a  variety  of  critical  junctures 
in  human  affairs,  apparently  independent  of  each 
other,  to  co-operate  wonderfully  in  the  formation  of 
one  great  crisis,  that  should  be  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  pure  religion  in  Germany. 

As  an  instrument  of  promoting  the  German  Re- 
formation, Martin  Luther  was  of  immense  im- 
portance :  accordingly,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  Divine  protection  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
It  is    true  the  public    faith  was  pledged    for  his 

#  Pages,  546,  547. 
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security  in  returning  home ;  but  the  operation  of  his  cent, 
safe-conduct  was  to  terminate  in  twenty-one  v_^l_ 
days :  also  his  adversaries  at  Worms  were  medi- 
tating a  bloody  edict  against  him  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  therefore,  it  was  expected  that  all  their 
violence,  malice,  and  revenge,  would  be  supported 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  secular  power. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  foresaw  the  rising  storm  ;  Luti.er 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  protect  his  subject  in  j£0[J£f ed 
the  open   manner  that  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  Eieciomf 
contrived  a  plan  of  concealing  him  for  a  season,    axonjr* 
from  the  fury  of  all  his  enemies.     Luther  did  not 
much  relish   the  scheme ;  and  would  rather  have 
met  the  difficulty  and  danger  in  an  open  way,  and 
trusted  the  event  to  God :  but  as  it  originated  in 
Frederic's  kindness,  he  thought  it  only  a  becoming 
respect  to  his  prince  to   acquiesce  in  his  advice. 
The  secret  was  revealed  to  him  by  Spalatinus  on 
the  evening  before  he  left  Worms.     Three  or  four 
horsemen,  in  whom  Frederic  could  confide,  disguised 
themselves  in  masks,  and  contrived  to  meet  the  per- 
secuted monk  near  Eisenach,  on  his  return  home. 
They  played  their  part  well.     They  rushed  out  of  He  is 
a  wood,  secured  Luther  as  it  were  by  force,  and  car-  {£ "l*?1** 
ried  him  into  the  castle  of  Wartburg  *.     This  busi-  castic  of 
ness  was  managed  with  so  much  address  and  fidelity,:     art  urg* 
that  he  was  completely  secured  from  the  effects  of 
the  impending  prosecution  ;  his  implacable  adversa- 
ries missed  their  blow,  and  became  doubly  odious  to 
the  Germans,  who,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  wise  precaution  of  Frederic,  imagined  their  fa- 
vourite countryman  was  either  imprisoned  or  perhaps 
murdered  by  Roman  emissaries.     It  has  however 
been  conjectured,  and  on  no  improbable  grounds, 
that    the   whole   transaction    respecting    Luther  s 
concealment,  was  planned  and  executed  with  the 

*  May  3.  •  • 
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knowledge,  and  even  the  approbation  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty. 

Though  Charles  V.  to  serve  his  political  pur- 
poses *  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Leo  X.  seems 
to  have  had  no  scruples  in  sacrificing  Luther  to  the 
vengeance  of  that  enraged  pontiff  and  his  cardinals, 
he  had  yet  the  precaution  not  to  push  matters  to 
extremities  against  the  heretic,  till  he  had  first  se- 
cured an  important  vote  f  of  the  Diet  in  his  owit 
favour,  and  against  the  interests  of  his  grand  rival 
Francis  I.  Even  his  Italian  encomiasts  allow,  that 
the  German  princes  would  probably  have  resisted 
the  emperor's  wishes,  respecting  the  measure  just 
mentioned,  if  he  had  previously  exercised  any  seve-. 
rity  towards  the  intrepid  defender  of  their  religious 
liberties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papal  ministers, 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  secret  reason  of  the 
delay  of  the  formalities  of  Luther's  condemnation,, 
became  excessively  uneasy,  lest,  after  all,  they  should 
be  disappointed  of  that  complete  victory  which  they 
had  supposed  themselves  to  have  actually  gained 
over  the  Reformer  and  the  infant  Reformation. 
Moreover,  the  heretic  had  been  suffered  to  depart 
under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct;  and  the 
emperor,  after  having  settled  the  most  material  civil 
affairs,  had  now  dismissed  the  members  of  the  Diet 
with  a  gracious  speech. 

Besides  these,  there  were  also  other  circumstances 
which  had  contributed  to  put  Aleander,  in  particu- 
lar, very  much  out  of  humour.  Luther  had  been 
treated,  he  thought,  with  too  much  respect  and 
kindness  throughout.  The  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  cause  the  nuncio  was 
bound  to  plead,  had  not  been  sufficiently  supported : 
and  the  archbishop  of  Treves  had  used  by  far  too 
much  entreaty  and  submission  in  the  course  of  the 

*  See  p.  504,  for  the  political  motives  of  the  emperor. 

t  A  vote  for  raising  24,000  German  soldiers,  in  case  the  king 
of  France  should  molest  the  emperor.     Pallav. 
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private  conferences.     All  this  had  only  served  to     cent. 
increase  the  confidence,  the  audacity,  and  the  ob-  v__^Ii. 
«tinacy  of  the  heretic,  while  it  had   weakened  in 
a  very  great  degree  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
jurisdiction. 

To  pacify  this  offended  legate,  Charles  V.  em-  Edict  of 
ployed  him  to  draw  up  the  final  sentence  against  dra'wTup 
Luther,  usually  called  the  Edict  ov  Worms.  |jy  Alctttl 
In  the  mean  time,  under  the  pretence  of  having  cer- 
tain questions  of  lesser  importance  to  propose,  he 
requested  the  members  of  the  Diet  to  remain  in  the 
city  three  or  four  days  longer. — These  dark  manoeu- 
vres succeeded. — The  bulk  of  the  Italian  and  Spa- 
nish nobles  remained  on  the  spot,  while  many  of  the 
German  princes  and  electors  went  away,  among 
whom  were  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the  elector 
Palatine  *.     The  latter  of  these,  when  he  heard  of 
the  publication  of  the  severe  sentence,  declared  with 
indignation  that  the  thing  was  done  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  edict,  as  might  be  expected,  was  penned  by 
Aleander  with  all  possible  rancour  and  malice. 
The  first  part  of  it  states,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
emperor  to  protect  religion  and  extinguish  heresies. 
The  second  part  relates  the  pains  that  had  been 
taken  to  bring  back  the  heretic  to  repentance.  And 
the  third  proceeds  to  the  condemnation  of  Martin 
Luther  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  emperor  says, 
that  by  the  advice  of  the  electors,  princes,  orders, 
and  states  of  the  empire,  he  had  resolved  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  proper  guar- 
dian of  the  catholic  faith.  He  declares,  that  Luther 
must  be  looked  on  as  excommunicated,  and  as  a 
notorious  heretic ;  and  he  forbids  all  persons,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason,  to  receive,  maintain,  or 
protect  him.     He  orders,  that  after  the  twenty-one 

*  Com.de  Luth.  XCVII. 
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days  allowed  him,  he  should  be  proceeded  against 
in  whatever  place  he  might  be  ;  or  at  least  that  he 
should  be  seized  and  kept  prisoner  till  the  pleasure 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  known.  He  directs  the 
same  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  all  his  adherents 
or  favourers ;  and  that  all  their  goods  should  be 
confiscated,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have  left 
his  party  and  received  absolution.  He  forbids  all 
persons  to  print,  sell,  buy,  or  read,  any  of  his  books, 
and  he  enjoins  the  princes  and  magistrates  to  canst 
them  to  be  burnt  *. 

Aleander  introduces  into  this  composition  die 
most  acrimonious  personal  invectives  he  could  in- 
vent. He  represents  Luther  not  as  a  man,  but 
a  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  who  had  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk  for  the  express  purpose  of  raining 
mankind  ;  and  who  had  revived,  collected  together, 
and  digested  into  one  vile  mass,  numbers  of  heresies 
condemned  long  ago ;  and  had  also  added  new  ones 
of  his  own  invention.  His  preaching  about  faith 
was  all  a  pretence,  and  a  contrivance  to  cover  his 
deceits.  He  was  in  reality  a  subverter  of  the  true 
faith.  Instead  of  bringing  men  into  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  as  he  promised  to  do,  he  put  them  under 
the  devil's  yoke ;  and,  under  the  specious  name  of 
an  evangelical  profession,  he  destroyed  the  peace 
and  charity  of  the  Gospel,  inverted  the  order  of 
every  thing,  and  demolished  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
the  whole  church. 

Du  Pin  was  so  ashamed  of  these  flowers  in  Ale- 
ander's  rhetoric,  that  he  has  entirely  suppressed 
them  in  his  account  of  these  transactions. 

But  the  grand  papal  advocate  f  boasts  that  this 
edict  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  universal  nobi- 
lity and  senate  of  Germany.  He  tells  us,  that  when 
it  was  read  to  the  electors  and  princes  for  their  ap- 
probation, there  was  not  a  single  dissentient. — There 

*  Pallavicini.— Du  Pin.— Gcrdes  II. — Goldast.    Stat.  Imp. 
1.  5.  &  II.  143.  f  Palav. 
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are,  however,  two  circumstances,  mentioned  inciden-  cent 
tally  by  this  author,  which  alone  would  lead  a  careful  ^  x^[ 
reader  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  this  representation : 
I.  He  says,  that  after  the  emperor  had  dissolved  the 
Diet,  he  held  the  subsequent  meetings,  not  in 
the  hall,  where  the  assembly  had  usually  met, 
but  in  his  own  apartments.  2.  He  also  says,  thq 
edict  was  voted  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  and 
"  signed  by  the  emperor  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  but  that  it  was  dated  May  the 
Eighth."  A  full  Diet  could  not  conveniently,  per- 
haps not  possibly,  have  assembled  at  the  emperor's 
apartments:  but  the  antedating  of  the  edict  of 
Luther's  condemnation  would,  when  that  instrument 
came  to  be  published,  naturally  induce  a  belief,  that 
it  was  the  general  sense  of  a  l  l  the  members,  taken 
before  their  dissolution.  The  reader  will  probably 
have  anticipated  these  obvious  inferences,  and  may 
be  inclined  to  feel  some  surprise  that  they  did  not 
force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  so  able  a  writer 
as  Pallavicini. — This  instance,  among  many  others, 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  prejudiced  historian  to 
be  always  on  his  guard :  for,  in  whatsoever  degree 
he  may  excel  in  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  and 
concealment,  he  will  frequently  fail  to  smother  the 
truth  effectually,  provided  his  narrative  is  but  full 
and  circumstantial. 

4 

A  brief  Review  of  the  leading  characters, 
who  were  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  : 

i.  The  duke  George  of  Saxony.— 

How  very  different  were  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  principal  actors  in  these  interesting 
scenes  at  Worms  ! — There  wanted  not  some,  who, 
though  zealously  devoted  to  the  popedom,  insisted 
strenuously  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reformation 
Qf  the  Church.     But  as  they  confined  their  views 
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chiefly  to  discipline  or  external  morals,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  self-rightr 
eous  system,  their  schemes  proved  totally  abortive. 
Among  these  the  Duke  George  of  Saxony* 


*  The  judicious  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  observe, 
that  I  constantly  endeavour  to  draw  my  proofs  from  the  most 
unexceptionable  sources.     For  example :  To  prove  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abominable  practices  of  the  Roman 
See,  1  would  produce  the  evidence  of  George  of  Saxony,  a  most 
bigoted  papist,  whom  the  Roman-catholics  always  reckon  among 
the  most  sincere  and  most  active  of  the  holy  defenders  of  their 
religion.  Now,  as  with  them  the  assertions  of  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers  go  for  nothing  but  exaggerations,  misrepresentations,  or 
direct  falsehoods,  let  them  listen  at  least  to*  this  duke,  their 
steady  friend  and  advocate,  who  generally,  in  religious  concerns, 
opposed  his  relation  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  who  also  en- 
tirely approved  of   Luther's  condemnation  at  Worms.      This 
George  of  Saxony  exhibited  to  the  Diet  twelve  heads  ©f 
the  grievances  which  called  loudly  for  reform.    Two  of  these  are 
briefly  as  follows:  i.  Indulgences,  which  ought  to  be  obtained 
by  prayers,  fastings,  benevolence  towards  our  neighbour,  and 
other  good  works,  are  sold  for  money.    Their  value  is  extolled 
beyond  all  decency.  The  sole  object  is  to  gain  a  deal  of  money. 
Hence  the  preachers,  who  are  bound  to  set  forth  truth,  teach 
men  nothing  but  lies  and  frauds.    They  are  not  only  suffered  to 
go  on  thus,  but  are  well  paid  for  their  fraudulent  harangues. 
The  reason  is,  the  more  conviction  they  can  produce  among  their 
hearers,  the  more  money  flows  into  the  chest.     Rivers  of  scan* 
dalous  proceedings  arise  from  this  corrupt  fountain.    The  officials 
of  the  bishops  are  equally  attentive  to  scrape  money  together. 
They  vex  the  poor  with    their  censures  for  great  crimes,  as 
whoredom,  adultery,  blasphemy ;  but  they  spare  the  rich.     The 
clergy  commit   the  very  same   crimes,    and   nobody  censures 
them.     Faults  which  ought  to  be  expiated  by  prayers  and  fast- 
ings are  atoned  for  by  money,  in  older  that  the  officials  may 
pay  large  sums  to  their  respective  bishops,  and  retain  a  portion 
of  the  gain  for  themselves.     Neither  when  a  mulct  is  inflicted, 
is  it  done  in  a  way  to  stop  the  commission  of  the  same  fault  in 
future,  but  rather  so  that  the  delinquent  understands  he  may 
soon  do  that  very  thing  again,  provided  he  be  but  ready  to  pay. 
Hence  all  the  sacraments  are  sold  for  money ;  and  where  that  is 
not  to  be  had,  they  are  absolutely  neglected. — 2.  Another  distinct 
head  of  the  grievances  produced  by  this  zealous  duke  was  ex- 
pressed thus:    The  scandalous  conduct  of  the  clergy  is  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  the  destruction  of  poor  souls.    There  most  be 
an  universal  reformation ;  and  this  cannot  be  better  effected  than 
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distinguished  himself.  Of  this  singular  character  it  cent- 
must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  a  zeal  for  God,  though 
not  according  to  knowledge.  In  a  religious  lignt, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  veiy  image  of  St.  Paul 
before  his  conversion;  to  have  united  a  laudable 
desire  of  defending  establishments  and.  promoting 
decency  of  manners,  with  the  most  intolerant  spirit  of 
bigotry,  and  the  fiercest  barbarity  of  persecution. 

2.  Aleander,  and  the  leading  ecclesiastics.— 

The  more  we  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics  in  general,  and  especially  of  the 
pontiff's  legate,  Aleander,  the  more  thoroughly  must 
we  disapprove  the  principles  which  governed  them 
in  the  affair  of  Luther.  The  honour  of  God,  the 
propagation  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  and  illiterate,  and  a  tender  sense 
of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  all  these  things  seem 
to  have  been  purposely  excluded  from  their  very 
thoughts.  Then  how  little  regard  did  these  same 
men  pay  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  !  How  often  did 
Luther  desire  them  to  reason  with  him  or*  that 
ground,  and  to  inform  his  understanding  better! 
solemnly  declaring,  that  if  they  could  prove  his  doc^ 
trines  erroneous,  he  would  instantly  renounce  them* 
No  return  was  made  to  all  his  patient  and  fervent 
remonstrances,  except  a  despotical  order,  conveyed 
in  the  most  insulting  language,  namely,  "  That  he 
must  recant  and  submit"  They  had  hoped,  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  pope's  bull,  and  by  the 
emperor's  mandate  for  seizing  his  books,  to  terrify 
him,  so  that  he  should  not  venture  to  appear  at 
Worms ;  and  when  this  plan  had  failed,  they  saw  no 
way  left,  but  to  say  as  Uttle  as  possible,  and  proceed, 
as  soon  as  they  could,  to  crush  the  Saxon  hero  by 

by  a  general  council.     It  is  therefore  the  most  earnest  wish  of  us 
all,  that  such  a  measure  be  adopted  *. 

*    Arch.  Vin. 
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a  damnatory  edict  This  they  called  standing  up  for 
the  holy  church  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Nobody  is  surprised  that  so  sensual  and  debauched 
a  character  as  Aleander,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  should  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  please 
his  great  master  at  Rome,  upon  whom  his  promotion 
depended ;  but  it  is  a  deplorable  consideration  to 
view  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  those  times  concurring 
in  and  supporting  the  corrupt,  systematic  plans  of 
such  a  pope  as  Leo  X.  and  such  a  nuncio  as  Ale- 
ander,— whether  they  did  so  from  a  blind  bigotry, 
a  profound  ignorance,  or  an  exorbitant  ambition. 

3.  The  emperor  Charles  V. — 

We  have  already  assigned  the  probable  reasons 
which  determined  this  prince  to  take  so  decided  a 
part  against  Luther  and  his  friends.  The  succeeding 
events  justify  the  accounts  we  have  given.  The 
whole  history  of  Charles  shows,  that,  to  accomplish 
his  projects,  he  made  a  conscience  of  nothing.  Hence 
the  bloody  wars  which  he  waged  under  religious  pre- 
tences. At  Worms  his  great  object  was  to  keep  two 
sets  of  men,  who  thoroughly  disliked  each  other,  in 
good  humour  with  himself,  and  to  make  them  concur 
in  supporting  his  political  views.  These,  on  the  one 
hand,  were  the  pope's  ministers,  with  many  Spanish 
and  Italian  noblemen ;  and  on  the  other,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  rest  of  the  German  princes.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Diet,  Charles 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
position towards  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline ;  a  political  artifice,  which  had  the  intended 
effect.  The  papal  *  party  were  alarmed,  and  con- 
sidered their  c  11  a  f  t  as  in  danger  f*  Chievres  also, 
the  emperor's  favourite  and  minister,  let  fall  an  ex- 
pression which  increased  their  anxiety,  and  con- 
vinced them  how.  absolutely  necessary  it  was  now 
*  Comment,  dc  Luth,  p.  146.        t  Acts  xix.  27. 
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become,  that  a  good  understanding,  and  even  friend*  cent. 
ship,  should  subsist  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  downfal  of  heresy,  and 
the  protection  of  the  hierarchy,  perhaps  its  very 
existence  depended  upon  it.  Chievres  had  hinted, 
"  that  the  emperor's  conduct  towards  the  pope  would 
be  regulated  by  the  pope's  conduct  towards  the  em- 
peror, and  particularly  by  his  assisting  or  not  assisting 
Charles's  grand  rival,  Francis  the  king  of  France. 
We  are  told  that  Aleander  was  highly  offended  with 
this  speech41,  as  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  pontiff.  The  advisers  of  Leo, 
however,  thought  proper  to  dissemble  the  affront ; 
and  Charles  received  a  most  gracious  diploma  from 
his  holiness,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  of  cor- 
diality and  satisfaction.  The  pope  even  condescended 
to  thank  him  for  having  commenced  at  Worms  the 
consideration  of  the  important  ecclesiastical  con* 
cerns,  and  entreated  him  to  finish  the  business  which 
lie  had  so  properly  undertaken. 

The  price  which  purchased  these  pontifical  smiles 
was  the  harsh  treatment  of  Luther,  and  the  various 
measures  preparatory  to  his  condemnation.  For  the 
purpose  of  still  further  soothing  Leo  X.  and  fixing 
him  in  the  emperor's  interests,  the  final  damnatory 
sentence  was  passed  in  the  terms  of  that  edict  which 
was  obtained  in  the  manner  above  related ;  an  edict 
which,  when  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  are  considered,  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Charles  V.  and  which,  for  its  irregularity, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  was  highly  disapproved,  even 
at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  by  dispassionate 
persons  of  all  descriptions. 

4.  The  German  electors  and  princes. — 

The  clergy,  on  account  of  their  avarice,  ambition, 
and  profligate  manners,  were  in  general,  through- 
out Germany,   become   exceedingly   odious  and 

•  Pallav. 
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contemptible.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  daily 
offended  the  German  electors  and  princes  by 
their  excessive  insolence ;  and  the  court  of  Rome 
vexed  both  them  and  their  subjects  by  the  most 
intolerable  exactions  and  tyrannical  oppressions. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  present  at  Worms, 
many  members  of  the  Diet,  who,  as  they  could 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  Luther's  accusations,  would 
be  inclined  to  go  great  lengths  in  supporting  him  in 
his  spirited  attacks  on  the  hierarchy,  and  in  his 
inanly  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  abuses.  Add  to 
,this,  the  learning,  the  good  morals,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged disinterestedness  of  the  Augustine  monk, 
would  dispose  not  a  few  of  these  same  members  to 
Jbelieve  him  right  also  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments ; 
their  eyes  were  half  opened  to  the  bigotry  and  super* 
•stition  of  the  established  system ;  and  their  minds 
could  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Luther's  constant  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures.  But  not  to  dissemble  the  truth,  it  by 
no  means  appears  that  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ 
had  as  yet  either  fully  reached  their  understanding* 
or  deeply  laid  hold  of  their  affections.  The  Gospel, 
considered  as  a  practical  thing,  had  made  progress 
chiefly  among  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the 
Germans.  Luther,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  reckon 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms  a  very  small  number  of  those 
who  had  learnt  to  "  count  all  things  but  dross  and 
dung  to  win  Christ."  He  was  embarked  in  a  storm 
of  immense  violence ;  and  only  those  who  made  a 
conscience  of  godliness  would  voluntarily  partake 
in  the  danger ;  the  rest  would  rather  stand  aloof, 
watch  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and  wait  for  its 
termination.  Thus,  this  hero  of  protestantism, 
viewed  as  a  bold  assertor  of  the  rational  liberties  of 
mankind,  had  the  zealous  concurrence  of  most  of 
his  countrymen ;  whilst,  as  a  spiritual  man,  dis- 
playing a  spiritual  understanding  and  spiritual 
desires,  and  defending  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of 
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Christ,  like  one  of  his  Master's  little  flock,  hfc  stood     cent. 
almost  alone  in  the  august  and  numerous  assembly 
of  Worms. 

5.  The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise. — 

In  this  review  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Diet,  we  must  not  omit  this  excellent  prince,  who 
showed  himself  so  blessed  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  members  of  that  assem- 
bly. We  need  not  repeat  the  observations  which 
we  have  frequently  made  concerning  the  dispositions 
of  Frederic.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  as 
far  as  appears,  he  had  a  greater  insight  into  true 
Christian  doctrine  than  any  of  the  princes,  and  far 
excelled  them  all,  both  in  a  pious  regard  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  con- 
science. Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  Roman  in- 
trigue  and  perfidy,  in  the  affairs  at  Worms,  the 
conduct  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  displays  a  consist- 
ent firmness  and  a  decorous  dignity.  He  was  not 
present  in  the  Diet  on  the  day  when  Aleander  made 
his  celebrated  speech  against  Luther;  and  the  papal 
historians  say,  that  he  pretended  to  be  very  ill. 
It  is  very  possible  he  might  have  been  so  disgusted 
with  what  he  knew  of  Aleanders  proceedings,  as  to 
judge  him  unworthy  of  a  hearing ;  but  the  more 
probable  supposition  is,  that  his  absence  was  owing 
to  real  ill  health.  He  is  well  known  to  have  left 
Worms  in  an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  body  on 
May  the  twenty-third  *.  A  few  days  after,  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  John,  written  during  his  journey, 
he  says,  he  is  so  weak  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter ;  and  intimates,  that,  in  regard  to 
Luther,  he  knows  nothing  for  certain  respecting  the 
ultimate  resolutions  of  the  emperor  and  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  as  remained  at  Worms  f.  Thus  the 
integrity  and  the  plain  dealing  of  this  prince  are 
established  by  every  document,  even  of  the  most 

*  Arch.  Vin.  t  Comment  de  Luth.  15& 
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private  feature  which  has  come  to  light.  He  encoun- 
tered  the  crafty  schemes  of  the  pope's  advocates,  as 
long  as  he  could,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  common 
sense  and  the  justice  of  the  case ;  and  when  this 
method  failed,  he  appears  to  have  been  concerned 
in  no  secret  but  one,  namely,  the  concealment  of  the 
person  of  Luther  ;  a  secret  this,  as  honourable  to  the 
conscientious  and  humane  feelings  of  the  elector,  as 
the  imperial  edict  was  in  the  highest  degree  disgrace* 
ful  to  every  individual  who  promoted  its  promulga- 
tion. If  Charles  V.  connived  at  the  contrivance  for 
protecting  Luther,  or  even  actually  agreed  to  that 
prudent  measure,  this  consideration  will  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  justifying  him  from  the  foul 
charge  of  having  put  the  life  of  our  excellent  Re- 
former into  the  most  imminent  peril :  and,  moreover, 
the  thinking  reader  will,  after  all,  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  that  lenity  rather  to  the  emperor's  fears  of 
offending  the  German  nobility,  than  to  any  disquiet- 
ing qualms  of  conscience  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  harassed  his  mind  on  the  reflection  of  having 
consented  to  so  iniquitous  and  bloody  a  sentence. 

6.  Martin  Luther. — 

There  was  nothing  in  the  transactions  at  Worms, 
which  more  astonished  all  persons  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, than  that  this  Augustine  monk  should  have 
been  enabled  to  acquit  himself  with  so  much  de- 
corum and  propriety  in  a  scene,  for  which,  by  his 
natural  temper  and  habits  of  life,  he  seemed  entirely 
unqualified.  A  circumstance  truly  marvellous !  A 
mouth  and  wisdom  were  given  him,  which  all  his 
adversaries  were  not  able  to  resist.  "  Such  honour 
have  all  his  saints."  From  this  time  the  cause  of 
God  became  more  respectable  in  Europe.  Take 
notice,  however,  that  while  others  were  admiring  the 
talents,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  Christian  graces 
exhibited  by  Luther  in  this  contest,  he  himself  alone 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  exertions  he  had  made. 
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He  thought  he  had  not  sufficiently  honoured  his  cent. 
Redeemer.  "  I  have  great  misgivings,"  says  he,  in  ^v*.  ^ 
a  letter  to  Spalatinos  some  months  after,  "  and  am 
greatly  troubled  in  conscience,  because,  in  com* 
pHance  with  your  advice,  and  that  of  some  other 
friends,  I  restrained  my  spirit  at  Worms,  and  did 
not  conduct  myself  like  an  Elijah,  in  attacking  those 
idols.  Were  I  ever  to  stand  before  that  audience 
again,  they  should  hear  very  different  language  from 
me."  In  another  letter  he  expresses  his  dissatisfac- 
tion thus :  "  To  please  certain  friends,  and  that  I 
might  not  appear  unreasonably  obstinate,  I  did  not 
speak  out  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  I  did  not  with- 
stand the  tyrants  with  that  decided  firmness  and 
animation  which  became  a  confessor  of  the  Gospel  I 
Moreover,  I  am  quite  weary  of  hearing  myself  com- 
mended for  the  moderation  which  I  showed  on  that 
occasion  #."  Here  we  observe  a  humility  of  spirit 
unknown  to  men  of  the  world.  The  truly  godly, 
and  they  only,  discern  such  an  admixture  of  sin, 
even  in  their  best  performances,  and  are  so  quick- 
sighted  in  the  detection  of  their  own  internal  evils, 
that  in  the  very  moments  while  the  praises  of  their 
extraordinary  virtues  are  resounding  from  all  quar- 
ters, they  themselves  often  find  little  to  commend  ; 
often  they  see  much  to  blame,  and  are  heartily 
ashamed ;  and  so  far  from  glorying  in  any  thing 
they  have  done,  they  have  ever  recourse  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  as  the  only  sure  relief  to  their  burdened 
consciences. 

The  court  of  Rome  and  their  advocates  had  Effects  of 
vainly  hoped,  by  the  rigourous  edict  of  Worms,  to  ^e0^5icl  ol 
crush  at  once  the  infant  Reformation.  But  the 
effects  produced  by  it  were  very  inconsiderable. 
Several  reasons  are  to  be  assigned  for  this  failure ; 
the  first  and  chief  of  which,  as  is  observed  by  the 
pious  Seckendorf,  should  always  be  reckoned  the 
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good  providence  of  Almighty  God.  Among  the? 
subordinate  causes,  we  may  enumerate  both  the' 
disposition  and  the  occupations  of  the  emperor.  He 
could  not  be  sincerely  zealous  for  the  execution  of 
a  sanguinary  and  unjust  decree,  which  was  obtained 
by  artifice  and  management,  and  was  much  disliked 
by  most  of  bis  German  subjects.  Then  he  was 
obliged  after  the  close  of  the  Diet,  to  return  into 
Spain,  to  quiet  the  civil  commotions  with  which  that 
kingdom  was  convulsed.  The  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, during  the  critical  season  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  men  s  minds  by  the  edict,  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  preventing  its  execution;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  his  various  distractions 
also,  on  account  of  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  must  have  had  the  like  effect.  The  papal 
historians  represent  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  legal  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, assoon  as  Charles  had  left  Germany,  devolved 
of  right  upon  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  elector 
Palatine.  Hence  it  was,  they  tell  us,  that  the  Lu- 
therans triumphed  in  Saxony;  and  were  allowed  to 
go  on  in  their  own  way  in  most  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Some  of  the  princes  and  magistrates  abso- 
lutely refused  to  execute  the  edict,  and  others  took 
no  notice  of  it.  At  Rome  there  was  almost  an  end 
of  the  rejoicings  on  the  supposed  extinction  of  heresy, 
when  the  good  catholics  heard  that  the  disciples  of 
the  Saxon  theologian  were  become,  in  their  language, 
writings,  and  actions,  more  insolent  and  rebellious 
than  ever*.  Aleander  received  most  explicit  orders 
from  the  cardinal* Julius  de  Medicis  to  complain  of 
these  things  to  the  emperor  while  he  remained  in 
Belgium,  and  to  represent  to  him,  in  the  strongest 
manner, — "  That  if,  almost  in  his  own  presence, 
and  before  the  ink,  with  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  signed  the  edict,  was  dry,  the  Lutherans  had 
dared  to  treat  so  solemn  a  decree  with  contempt, 

fc*  Pallav.  II.  1. — Maimbourg,  44. —  Dupin,  c.  XII. 
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what  was  to  be  expected  from  them  when  the  first  cent. 
alarm  had  subsided,  and  the  emperor  was  employed 
in  his  remote  dominions  ?  In  fact,  from  this  cele- 
brated edict  of  Charles  V.  and  of  the  whole  German 
empire,  no  advantage  would  arise,  except  that  an 
audacious  sect  of  innovators  would  have  to  boast, 
that  they  had  rendered  ridiculous  both  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  the  Roman  pontiff #." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  representation,  pro- 
vided due  allowance  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  writers  devoted  to  the  popedom.  Certainly  the 
pope  became  truly  ridiculous  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
emperor,  whose  conduct  was  equally  reprehensible 
and  more  inconsistent,  we  must  allow,  I  fear,  that 
an  enterprising  prince  extending  his  dominions,  and 
surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  great  transactions, 
will  always,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  present 
world,  be  sufficiently  protected  from  the  imputation 
of  ridicule.  The  adversaries  of  protestantism,  in 
their  representation  of  the  ecclesiastical  differences 
of  these  times,  never  advert  to  that  illumination 
of  the  understanding  in  religious  concerns  which 
every  day  was  powerfully  influencing  the  conduct 
of  the  Germans.  The  existing  hierarchy,  though 
a  compound  system  of  despotism,  corruption,  and 
superstition,  they  consider  as  perfect  in  principle, 
and  infallible  in  operation  ;  and  any  doubt  of  its 
authority,  or  disobedience  to  its  commands,  or  devia- 
tion from  its  example,  they  deprecate  as  a  rebellious 
attempt  to  alter  what  is  deemed  already  complete, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  appointment.  And 
because,  in  the  early  opposition  to  the  reigning  evils, 
some  excesses  or  irregularities  broke  out  among  the 
people, — which  indeed  is  always  almost  sure  to 
happen  during  the  effervescence  of  an  incipient 
reformation, — instead  of  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
vices  of  men  and  the  imperfection  of  human  nature, 
or  to  the  dexterous  snares  and  frauds  of  Satan,  they 
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•  y£pt    constantly  treat  them  as  the  genuine  offspring-  of  the 
vra"v — '  principles  of  the  Reformers.-^Thus  do  they  at  first 
voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  to  that  flood  of  pure 
scriptural  light  which  spread  itself  through  Germany ; 
and  thus  afterwards,  by  partial  and  prejudiced  views, 
do  they  confirm  themselves  in  their  deplorable  state 
of  darkness  and  ignorance.     In  our  times  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  faith,  to 
say  much  concerning  either  the  delusions  or  the 
delusive  arts  of  the  papal  writers ;  but  it  is  very 
necessary,  that  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory should  be  well  guarded  against  moth,  during 
his  researches  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  pro* 
testantism.     Yet,  after  all,  the  best  guard  will  ever 
be, — an  accurate,  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the 
leading  characters  and  transactions,  which  were  con- 
cerned in  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  religious 
ontaspiin   doctrine  and  religious  liberty.     It  is  a  strong  con- 
of  the         viction  of  this  sort  which  has  induced  the  historian 
15  orjr#       of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  employ  so  much  of  his 
reader's  attention  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  great  Saxon  theologian. 
In  many  other  parts  of  the  sequel  of  this  work,  he 
may,  consistently  with  his  plan,  be  extremely  concise ; 
but  in  this  part,  which  should  exhibit  the  causes 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  nascent  Lutheranism, 
he  finds  himself  involved  in  a  mass  of  materials, 
hitherto  indeed  totally  indigested  in  any  language, 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  interesting,  so  instructive, 
and  so  precious,  that  his  great  difficulty  is  to  con- 
dense and  communicate,  within  moderate  limits,  the 
substance  of  the  inestimable  information  they  contain. 
To  conclude  this  long  chapter :  Be  it  then  ever  re- 
membered with  humble  gratitude,  that  by  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  and  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Martin  Luther,  it  was  the  revival  and  the  display 
of  Gospel  light  and  truth,  which  brought  about 
that  blessed  change  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  which  the  papal  advocates  to 
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tbis  day  denominate  sedition,  heresy,  and  innovation,     cent. 
While  the  advocates  of  papal  despotism  were  endea-      x  v1, 
vouring  at  Worms  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  in- 
trepid Reformer,  his  books,  which  had  been  dispersed 
in  abundance  among  the  distant  nations,  and  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  were  producing  the 
most  surprising  and  happy  effects.     Not  only  in 
Saxony,  but  in  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pomerania,  and 
the  towns  situated  on  the  Rhine,  there  were  found 
intelligent  expounders  of  the  word  of  God  in  sim- 
plicity, and  faithful  preachers  6f  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation. — AtStrasburg,  Matthias  Cellius  defended  Matthias 
the  principles  of  Luther  with  great  spirit  and  free-  J eiiius 
dom.     In  his  Apology,  published  in  1523,  he  had  ii*cm»i>ma 
the  courage  to  declare,  That  the  example  of  all  Slrasburfcr> 
Germany  was  in  his  favour ;  and  that,  notwithstand-     A '  v' 
ing  the  edict  of  Worms,  there  was  not  a  city,  or     152J- 
town,  or  monastery,  or  university,  or  even  a  house 
or  family,  in  which  there  were  not  some  of  Luther's 
followers  #.    Even  in  many  cities  of  Belgium,  where 
the  greatest  severities  were  used  to  extirpate  the  new 
sectf,  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  maintained 

•  Com.  de.  Luth.  c.  X. 

f  Tbe   reader    may  remember,    that  in   a  complimentary 
letter  of  Erasmus  to.  Luther,  page  396  of  this  volume,  the  Prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Antwerp  is  highly  commended,  as  being 
"  almost  the  only  one  who  preached  Jesus  Christ/'     He  had 
been  formerly  one  of   Luther's  scholars.     The  name  of  this 
man  was  James  Spreng.    £Ie  appears  to  have  preached  evange- 
lically on  Luther's  plan  for  more  than  two  years ;  when  he  was 
dragged  to  Brussels,  there  underwent  much  persecution;  and, 
at  last,  through  fear  of  the  flames,  made  a  public  recantation, 
in  the  presence  of  Aleauder,   who  was1  called  the  Apostolic  ^ecanfa- 
commissioner.     His  recantation  was  published  at  Leipsic,  and  jas.spren« 
remains   a    memorable   testimony  both  of  papal  cruelty    and  Feb.  1522. 
papal  corruption  of  doctrine.     The  poor  wretch,   to  save  his 
life,    was   induced  to  abjure  thirty  of  Luther's    propositions; 
among  which  are  the  following:-—!.  Every  action  of  the  best 
men  has  the  nature  of  sin,  and  needs  the  pardoning  mercy,  of 
God.     2.  Every  action   also  proceeding  from  the  human  will 
needs  the  same  pardoning  mercy.     3.  A  partial  sorrowing  for 
sins    is   blameable.  — Not    content    with   this,   his    persecutors 
compelled  him  to  pronounce  his   U-lief  in  what  they    called 
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its  ground  against  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  This 
was  a  glorious  season.  .  The  Spirit  of  God  was  at 
work  with  many  hearts ;  and  to  those  pious  souls 
who,  amidst  the  thick  clouds  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  were  sincerely  intending  to  serve  God,  the 
light  of  the  divineword  must  have  been  an  un- 
speakable consolation.  The  operation  of  this  heavenly 
light  is  always  to  be  considered  as  two-fold ;  first,  as 
it  respects  the  individual,  and  secondly,  communities: 
Through  "joy  and  peace  in  believing V'  it  gives 
ease  to  the  burdened  conscience  of  the  individual ; 
it  dispels  all  his  slavish  fears ;  and  puts  his  mind  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  God  f.  Then  in 
regard  to  such  countries  or  communities  as  are  truly 
blessed  with  its  salutary  influence,  it  never  fails  to 
diffuse  over  them  a  rational  spirit  of  mutual  charity, 
in  every  view  directly  opposite  to  the  oppressive,  do- 
mineering principles  of  papal  superstition  and  papal 
tyranny. — Here  then  we  are  supplied  with  infallible 
rules  for  self-examination ;  and  well  would  it  be,  if 
both  individuals  and  nations,  who  profess  themselves 
to  be  Christian,  were  accustomed  to  try  their  own 
conduct  and  condition  by  such  tests  as  could  not  de- 
ceive them. — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  J.w 

•  Rom.  xv.  f  Luke  xvii.  21.  J  Matt  vii.  so. 


the  doctrine  of  the  holy  catholic  church, — thus:  I  believe 
that  the  works  of  holy  men  are  freje  from  sin,  and  therefore 
meritorious  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life.  And  I  also  believe 
that  there  are  some  works  of  man's  free-will,  which  are  fault- 
less, meritorious  towards  eternal  life,  and  need  no  pardoning 

mercy. "  I  hope,  however,"  says  Seckendorf,  u  there  are 

many  Roman-catholics  who  will  deem  these  horrid  doctrines 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian."— This  same  Jas.  Spreng, 
being  dismissed  upon  his  recantation,  began  again  to  preach 
true  Christianity  in  Flanders,  and  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Brussels.  He  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  ;  published 
the  account  of  his  persecutions ;  deplored  his  former  weakness 
and  fall ;  and  was  afterwards,  during  many  years,  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  at  Bremen  in  Lower  Saxony.— Scult. 
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WICKLIFF.     page  106. 

It  is  observed  in  the  History,  page  1 25,  that  the 
distinguishing  tenet  of  Wickliff  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  election  of  Grace.  He  calls  the  Church  an  as- 
sembly of  predestinated  persons.  Much  more  might 
be  produced  to  the  same  effect.  On  some  occasions 
he  speaks  in  such  strong  terms  on  this  subject,  that 
he  has  been  understood  to  lean  even  to  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  necessity  and  fatalism.  The  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  may  be  pleased  to  have  some 
of  the  evidence  relative  to  this  matter,  laid  before 
him,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself. 

In  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  p.  231,  it  appears  that  the  heretical 
opinions  of  Wickliff  were  digested  into  forty-five 
specific  articles,  and  unanimously  condemned  by 
that  assembly.     Two  of  those  articles  were,  viz. 

Article  26.  The  prayer  of  the  reprobate  is  of  no 
avail :  and, 

Article  27.  All  things  happen  from  absolute 
necessity  #. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  man  defended 
the  latter,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  deep  thinker 
and  a  skilful  disputant. 

•  L'Enfent. 
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Wickiiff.  Our  Lord,  says  he  in  his  Trialogus,  affirmed 
that  such  or  such  an  event  should  come  to  pass. 
Its  accomplishment,  therefore,  was  unavoidable.  The 
antecedent  is  necessary ;  by  parity  of  argument  the 
consequent  is  so  too.  The  consequent  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  created  being,  forasmuch  as  the  decla- 
rations of  Christ,  and  the  elections  of  bis  mind,  are 
not  liable  to  accidents.  And  therefore,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that 
Christ  bath  foretold  certain  events,  those  events 
must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  The  same  kind  of 
argument  will  demonstrate  every  event  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  future  existence  of  which  hath  been  pre- 
viously determined  by  God :  and  it  will  make  no 
difference,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  after*- 
discoveries  in  time,  it  may  have  pleased  God  to 
inform  us  that  he  had  actually  determined  so,  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  If  the  thing  be  clearly 
and  necessarily  so,  namely,  that  God  did  predeter- 
mine any  event,  the  consequence  is  inevitable  :  that 
event  must  take  place.  Now  what  can  prevent 
future  events  from  having  been  predetermined  by  the 
Deity  ?  Want  of  knowledge  ?  inconstancy  of  will  ? 
efficacy  of  impediments  to  interrupt  his  purpose? 
But  with  respect  to  God  there  is  no  room  for  any  of 
these  suppositions.  Every  future  event  must  there- 
fore necessarily  take  place  *. 

Wickiiff  states  the  above  argument,  drawn  from 
the  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  with  great  triumph.  It 
had  puzzled,  he  said,  the  very  best  reasoners ;  and 
by  its  brilliancy  had  absolutely  confounded  super- 
ficial divines :  among  whom  he  reckons  the  then 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  owned  that  he  had  laboured 
for  twenty  years  to  reconcile  the  free-will  of  man 
with  the  certain  completion  of  Christ's  predictions ; 
and,  after  all,  saw  no  way  of  evading  the  conclusion 
in  favour  of  necessity,  but  by  allowing  that  Christ 

*  Lib.  IU.  Cap.  9.  Trialog. 
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might  possibly  have  been  mistaken  and  have  mis- 
informed his  Church  in  regard  to  future  events* 

From  this  and  similar  passages,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  Wickliff  was  a  fatalist  The  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  such  expres- 
sions as,  "  sicut  necessario  Christus  illud  ass  emit, 
ita  necessario  illud  eveniet."  The  just  interpre- 
tation of  which,  according  to  Wickliff's  ideas,  is 
given,  I  think,  in  the  translation  above.  He  never 
meant  to  say  that  Christ  was  not  a  free  agent,  but 
merely  that  it  was  absolutely  certain,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise,  that  Christ  had  made  such  or 
such  declarations.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  three  reasons  : — i.  From  having  very  diligently 
considered  the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands  in  the 
ninth  chapter  01  the  third  book  of  the  Trialogus. 
2-  From  observing  that  some  of  those  who  have 
thought  differently,  have  probably  never  seen  the 
Trialogus  itself.  The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  they 
do  not  refer  to  it,  but  only  to  certain  extracts  from 
it  by  Widefort,  who  was  an  enemy,  and  gives  them 
unfairly :  And,  3,  by  attending  to  Wickliff's  senti- 
ments as  they  are  delivered  in  other  parts  of  that 
work.  In  book  the  second,  chapter  the  fourteenth, 
he  says  ;  "  If  you  ask,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God  before  they  are  made ;  the 
answer  is,  the  w  i  l  l  o  f  Go  d,  or  God  himself: 
And  again,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book, 
where  the  author  is  treating  particularly  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God,  he  expressly  affirms,  that 
the  Divine  energy  acts  with  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom, though  the  effects  produced  by  it  must  neces- 
sarily happen.  "  Quantum  ad  libertatem  divinae 
potentiae,  patet  quod  est  summ£  libera,  et  tamen 
quicquid  facit,  necessario  eveniet." 

"  That  the  Supreme  Being  acts  in  the  most  exact 
conformity  to  his  own  decrees,  is  a  truth  which 
Scripture  again  and  again  asserts ;  but  that  h  e  was 
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fickiiff.  and-  is  absolutely  free  in  decreeing,  is  no  less  as- 
serted by  the  inspired  writers ;  who  with  one  voice 
declare,  that  the  disposals  and  appointments  of  the 
Almighty  do  not  depend  on  any  antecedent  and 
fatal  necessity,  but  on  his  own  free  choice  directed 
by  infinite  wisdom."  If  WicklifF  could  be  shown 
to  go  farther  than  this,  he  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  defended. 

Thomas  Netter,  commonly  called  Thomas  of 
W  aid  en,  a  learned  Roman-catholic  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  was  one  of  the  greatest  adversaries  of 
WicklifF.  In  his  four  folio  volumes,  we  find  sixty 
dangerous,  heretical  articles  enumerated  against  the 
English  reformer.     The  following  are  among  them : 

1.  That  God  gives  no  good  things  to  his  enemies; 

2.  That  God  is  not  more  willing  to  reward  the  good 
than  to  punish  the  wicked  ;  3.  That  all  things  come 
to  pass  by  fatal  necessity ;  4.  That  God  could  not 
make  the  world  otherwise  than  it  is  made  ;  5.  That 
God  cannot  do  any  thing  which  he  doth  not  do ; 
6.  That  God  cannot  bring  to  pass  that  something 
should  return  into  nothing. 

In  perusing  the  distinct  and  pious  argumentations 
of  Bradwardine,  we  every  where  meet  with  much 
entertainment  and  instruction.  Not  so  in  travers- 
ing the  abstruse,  thorny,  metaphysical,  subtilties  of 
WicklifF  and  his  adversaries.  No  one  need  be  sur- 
prised if  some  inconsistencies  and  even  contradic- 
tions should  be  found  in  his  writings.  We  have  seen, 
that  in  himself  he  was  not  a  very  consistent  charac- 
ter, whether  we  regard  his  words  or  his  actions. 
Then  his  insight  into  Christian  truths  was  gradual; 
so  that  he  may  be  expected  not  to  hold  the  same 
language  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  loved  Light  and 
Truth  ;  and  the  real  wonder  is,  that  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  attained  so  much  of  them.  Lastly,  his 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  very  imperfect ; 
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many  of  them  are  entirely  lost,  and  we  are  obliged  wickiar. 
to  take  the  accounts  of  his  enemies.  With  no  little 
need  for  patience,  I  have  examined  Walden's  evi- 
dence against  him  respecting  the  fatalism  contained 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  am  convinced  that  he  misrepresents  the 
sentiments  of  the  excellent  man,  whom  he  so  much 
disliked.  Wickliff,  on  several  occasions,  for  argu- 
ment sake,  appears  to  grant .  that  there  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  supposing  any  thing  to  be  produ- 
cible, which  God  does  not  actually  produce ;  but  in 
one  place  he  expressly  informs  us,  that  it  was  an 
usual  thing  with  him  to  guard  concessions  of  that 
sort  by  limiting  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
should  be  no  restraint  on  the  Divine  Will ;  every 
thing,  according  to  him,  is  producible,  which  God 
pleases  to  produce.  I  know  very  well,  says 
Wickliff,  that  in  pretending  to  treat  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  I  am  plunging  into  an  ocean  of 
difficulties,  where  I  may  be  apt  to  prate  concerning 
many  things,  without  having  a  good  foundation  for 
what  I  say.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
to  preserve  the  due  course,  especially  as  on  many 
points  I  think  differently  from  what  I  formerly  did. 
However,  as  I  was  then  ready  to  own  my  error,  so 
I  trust  I  always  shall  be,  whenever  I  am  shown  that 
I  have  advanced  any  thing  contrary  to  truth*. 

•  If  Thomas  of  Walden  nad  properly  attended  to 
this  candid  concession,  and  honest  protestation, 
that  are  to  be  found  at  a  very  little  distance  from 
the  passages  which  he  thought  so  objectionable,  he 
would  probably  have  treated  Wickliff  with  less 
severity. 

*  I  cannot  dismiss  this  head  in  better  terms  than 
those  of  a  very  useful  memorialist  f,  who  speaks  of 
Wickliff,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  I  intend  neither  to  deny,  dissemble,  defend,  nor 
excuse  any  of  his  faults.     We  have  this  treasure, 

♦  Lib.  I.  Cap!  10.  &  III.  C.  8.  t  Fuller. 
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WicUiff.  says  the  apostle,  in  earthen  vessels;  and  he  that 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  a  pitcher  of  clay  to  be  a 
pot  of  gold,  will  take  great  pains  to  small  purpose. 
Yea,  should  I  be  over  officious  to  retain  myself  to 
plead  for  WicklifTs  faults,  that  glorious  Saint  would 
sooner  chide  than  thank  me.  He  was  a  man,  and 
so,  subject  to  error;  he  lived  in  a  dark  age*  and  was 
vexed  with  opposition  ;  and  it  is  therefore  unreason- 
able that  the  constitution  of  his  positive  opinions 
should  be  guessed  by  his  polemical  heat,  when  he 
was  chafed  in  disputation.  Besides,  envy  has  falsely 
fathered  many  foul  aspersions  upon  hind.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  his  works,  to  hear  him 
speak  in  his  own  behalf!  Were  they  all  extant,  we 
might  know  the  occasion,  intention,  and  connexion 
of  what  he  spake,  together  with  the  limitations, 
restrictions,  distinctions,  and  qualifications  of  whathe 
maintained.  There  we  might  see  what  was  overplus 
of  passion,  and  what  the  just  measure  of  his  judg- 
ment. Many  phrases,  heretical  in  sound,  would 
appear  orthodox  in  sense.  Some  of  his  poisonous 
passages,  dressed  with  due  caution,  would  prove 
wholesome,  and  even  cordial  truths:  Many  of, his 
expressions  wanting,  not  granum  ponderis,  but 
sa lis  ;  no  weight  of  truth,  but  some  grains  of  dis- 
cretion. But  alas !  two  hundred  of  his  books  are 
burnt ;  and  we  are  fain  to  borrow  the  bare  titles  of 
them  from  his  adversaries,  who  have  winnowed  his 
works,  as  Satan  did  Peter,  not  to  find  corn,  but 
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SICKNESS    OF   WICKLIFF. 


The  prodigious  exertions  of  WicklifF,  and  the 
harassing  persecutions  he  underwent  in  1 378,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  dangerous  fit 
of  sickness,  which  brought  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1379. 
The  mendicant  friars  hearing  of  this,  immediately 
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selected  a  committee  of  grave  doctors,  and  i  nstructed  wicknc 
them  in  what  they  were  to  say  to  the  sick  man  who 
had  so  grievously  offended  them.  And,  that  the 
message  might  be  the  more  solemn,  they  joined  with 
them  four  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  whom 
they  termed  Aldermen  of  the  Wards.  These  com- 
missioners found  Wickliff  lying  in  his  bed;  and  they 
are  said  first  of  all  to  have  wished  him  health,  and 
a  recovery  from  his  distemper,  After  some  time 
they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  many  and  great  injuries 
which  he  had  done  to  the  begging  friars  by  his  ser- 
mons and  writings,  and  exhorted  him,  that  as  he  had 
now  very  little  time  to  live,  he  would,  like  a  true 
penitent,  bewail  and  revoke,  in  their  presence,  what- 
ever things  he  had  said  to  their  disparagement.  But 
Dr.  Wickliff,  immediately  recovering  strength,  called 
his  servants  to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  raise  him 
a  little  on  his  pillows.  Which,  when  they  had 
done,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "I  shall  not 

DIE,   BUT    LIVE    AND    DECLARE    THE   EVIL   DEEDS 

of  the  friars."  On  which  the  doctors,  and 
the  other  deputies,  departed  from  him  in  no.  little 
confusion*. 

ANECDOTES    RELATIVE    TO    WICKLIFF. 

S.  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  insurrection  by  Wat  Tyler ;  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  William  Courtney  f, 
who  had  always  shown  himself  one  of  Wickliff 's 
most  active  adversaries.  The  new  archbishop 
highly  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  mentioned  in  page  129;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  use  all  the  authority  of  his  high  office  to 
crush  Wickliff  and  his  followers.  He  was  not  duly 
invested  with  the  consecrated  pall  from  Rome,  till 
the  sixth  of  May  1382  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 

•  Bale,  Appendix,  p.  469,  f.  A.  D.  1381. 
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ickiiff^  the  same  month  he  called  together  a  court  of  select 
bishops  and  doctors. 

.  The  memorandum*  in  the  archbishop's  register 
states,  that  the  court  having  met  in  the  monastery  of 
the  friars  preachers,  certain  Conclusions  repugnant 
to  the  determinations  of  the  church  were  laid  before 
them;  and  that  after  good  deliberation  they  met 
again,  and  pronounced  ten  of  the  Conclusions 
heretical,  and  fourteen  erroneous  and  repugnant 
to  the  church. 

•  It  does  not  appear  by  the  records,  that  Wickliff 
himself  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop; 
only  the  names  of  a  few  persons  who  espoused  his 
opinions  are  mentioned.  Wickliff  is  said  to  have 
claimed  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  of  being*  a 
member  of  the  university,  and  holding  an  office 
therein. 

•  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  but  that 
these  proceedings  were  levelled  chiefly  at  the  ob- 
noxious Reformer.  But  till  with  my  own  eyes  I 
read  the  seventh  heretical  article  in  the  page  above 
referred  to  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  I  could  scarce 
believe  it  possible  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
either. Wickliff  or  his  followers,  should  be,. Deus 
debet  obedire  diabolo,  "  God  ought  to  obey  the 
devil."  This  single  fact  shows  to  what  a  length 
calumny  and  credulity  may  go,  when  men  are 
heated  by  passion  and  prejudice. 

•  However,  such  violence  and  misrepresentation 
served  but  in  the  end  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 
Wickliff  defended  his  opinions  with  spirit,  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  this  charge,  and  gained  many  new 
friends.  "  Such  things,"  says  he,  "  do  they  invent 
of  catholic  men,  that  they  may  blacken  their  reputa- 
tion, as  if  they  held  this  impious  opinion,  that  God 
is  a  devil;  or  any  other  open  heretical  tenet;  and 

*  Wilkins,  Vol.  III.  p.  157.     . 
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they  are  prepared  by  false  and  slanderous  witnesses    wickiic 
to  fix  such  heresies  on  good  men,  as  if  they  had         " 
invented  them  *." 

An  extraordinary,  but  well-authenticated  circum- 
stance, proves  the  ability  and  address  of  Courtney. 
At  the  instant  when  the  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Wickliff  were  produced,  and  the  court  was  going 
to  enter  upon  business  on .  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  monastery.  The 
affrighted  bishops  and  doctors  threw  down  their 
papers,  and  cried  out,  "  the  business  is  displeasing 
to  God."  The  firm  and  intrepid  archbishop,  coolly 
apd  quietly  chid  their  superstitious  fears ;  and  with 
great  promptitude  gave  the  matter  a  different  turn : 
"  If  this  earthquake,"  said  he,  "  means  any  thing, 
it  portends  the  downfal  of  heresy.  For  as  noxious 
vapours  are  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
are  expelled  by  these  violent  concussions,  so  through 
our  strenuous  endeavours  the  kingdom  must  be 
purified  from  the  pestilential  opinions  of  reprobate 
men.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  without  great 
commotion  f." 

Wickliff  in  his  writings  often  alluded  to  this  acci- 
dent, calling  it  the  council  of  the  herydene,  which 
is  the  old  English  word  for  earthquake. 

When  the  archbishop  and  his  court  had  con- 
demned WicklifFs  doctrines,  and  had  finished  the 
business  for  which  they  had  met  together,  a  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  church  of  the  grey  friars,  by 
John  Cunningham,  a  distinguished  adversary  of 
Wickliff.  At  this  sermon  we  are  told  there  was 
present,  among  others,  a  knight,  named  Cornelius 
Cloune,  who  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  Conclu- 
sions then  condemned,  and  one  of  those  who  held 
and  taught  them ;  nor  would  he  believe  otherwise 
of  the  sacrament  than  that  real  and  true  bread  was 
present,  according  to  WicklifFs  opinion. 

♦  MS.  Bodl.  f  MS.  Bodl.  and  Chron.  Mon.  Alban. 
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ickiiff.  The  nefct  day,  being  the  Vigil  of  (he  Holy  Trinity, 
~v  '  the  knight  went  to  the  same  convent  to  hear  mass. 
Behold  !  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host,  upon  casting 
his  eye  towards  the  friar  who  happened  to  celebrate 
mass,  he  saw  in  his  hands,  very  flesh,  raw  and  bloody, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  Full  of  wonder  and 
amazement,  he  called  his  'squire,  that  he  might  see 
it ;  but  the  'squire  saw  nothing  more  than  usual. 
Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  piece,  which 
was  to  be  put  into  the  chalice,  the  knight  saw  this 
name,  JESUS,  written  in  letters  of  flesh,  all  raw  and 
bloody ;  which  was  very  wonderful  to  behold.  On 
the  next  day,  namely,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  same  friar,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  told  this 
story  to  all  the  people,  and  the  knight  attested  the 
truth  of  it,  and  promised  that  he  would  fight  and  die 
in  that  cause ;  for  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
there  was  the  very  body  of  Christ,  and  not  bread 
only,  as  he  had  formerly  believed  *. 

Such  were  the  artifices  of  those,  who  at  that  time 
zealously  defended  the  popish  doctrines. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies and  obscurities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
die  accounts  of  the  latter  part  of  WicklifFs  life. 
Even  in  consulting  such  authorities  as  Spelman,  and 
Wilkins,  I  find  erroneous  and  contradictory  dates 
of  one  of  the  most  material  original  records.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  brief  account  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  truth. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  summer  of  1381, 
Dr.  Barton,  the  vice-chancellor,  or  chancellor,  as 
}\e  is  called  in  the  instrument  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  appeared  in  the  public  schools  while 
Dr.  Wickliif  was  sitting  in  the  chair ;  and  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  twelve  doctors,  his  assessors, 
pronounced  the  professor's  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacrament,  heretical. 

*  Knyghton  de  Event.  Angl.  2651. 
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Wickliff,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  sentence 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  some  confusion ;  but  h 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  told  the  vice-chancelloi 
that  neither  he  nor  his  assistants  could  confute  th 
opinions  they  had  ventured  to  condemn. 

From  this  sentence  the  professor  appealed  t 
King  Richard  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  i 
the  manuscripts  is  styled  a  wise  counsellor  and 
faithful  son  of  the  sacred  church,  came  expressly  t 
Oxford,  and,  as  is  hinted  in  p.  121  of  this  Volume 
ordered  Wickliff  to  harangue  no  more  on  that  sut 
ject*.     But  he  did  not  choose  to  obey. 

At  length,  Courtney,  a  more  active  and  detei 
mined  primate  than  his  predecessor  Sudbury,  fine 
ing  that  neither  the  strong  measures  which  had  bee 
taken  at  Oxford,  nor  his  own  subsequent  proceeding 
at  the  Earthquake-council,  availed  to  the  silencin 
of  the  audacious  heretic,  devised  the  followin 
expedients,  which  enabled  him  at  least  to  rid  tt 
university  of  the  man  whose  person  had  hither! 
been  sheltered  under  academical  immunities. 

1 .  He  obtained  the  king's  patent,  empowering  tl 
archbishop  and  his  suffragans  to  arrest  and  imprisc 
all  persons  who  privately  or  publicly  should  maintai 
the  heresies  in  question. 

2.  He  also  obtained  the  king's  patent,  directed  1 
the  chancellor  and  proctors  at  Oxford,  appoints 
them  Inquisitors-general,  and  ordering  them  1 
banish  and  expel  from  the  university  and  town  < 
Oxford  all  who  were  advocates  of  Wickliff 's  heresie 
and  even  all  who  should  dare  to  receive  into  the 
inns  or  houses  Wickliff  himself,  or  any  other  of  h 
friends,  suspected  of  the  like  f. 

From  this  storm  Wickliff  thought  proper  to  retir 
and  the  haughty  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  » 
seeing  the  man  he  so  much  disliked,  compelled 
retreat  before  his  power,  to  Lutterworth,  an  obscu: 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Wilkins,  Vol.  III.  p.  171.        t  Ibid.  p.  156  and  166. 
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DEATH    OF   W1CKLIFF.      page  1 24. 

I -have  followed  Mosheim  in  the  history,. who 
says  that  this  event  took  place  in  the  year  1387: 
On  more  accurate  inquiry,  I  find  that  soon  after  his 
removal  to  his  parsonage,  he  was  seized  with  the 
palsy,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  so  as  to 
resume  his  studies  and  pastoral  exertions.  It  was, 
I  believe,  on  the  28th  of  December  1384,  when  he 
was  attending  divine  service,  in  his  church  at  Lutter- 
worth, that  he  was  attacked  by  a  second  and  fatal 
stroke  of  the  palsy.  His  tongue,  in  particular,  was 
so  much  affected,  that  he  never  spoke  again. 

The  bigoted  papists  gloried  in  his  death ;  and  one 
of  them  has  insulted  his  memory  unmercifully :  "  It 
was  reported,"  says  Walsingham,  "  that  he  had  pre- 
pared accusations  and  blasphemies,  which  he  had 
intended,  on  the  day  he  was  taken  ill,  to  have  uttered 
in  his  pulpit  against  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  saint  and 
martyr  of  the  day ;  but  by  the  judgment  of  God  he 
was  suddenly  struck,  and  the  palsy  seized  his  limbs ; 
and  that  mouth,  which  was  to  have  spoken  huge 
things  against  God,  and  his  Saint,  and  the  holy 
Church,  was  miserably  drawn  aside,  and  afforded  a 
frightful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  His  tongue  was 
speechless,  and  his  head  shook,  showing  plainly  that 
tne  curse  of  God  was  upon  him*/' 

The  reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  any 
remarks  I  could  make  on  this  account. 

It  was  in  the  year  1415  that  the  council  of  Con- 
stance declared  that  WickHff  had  died  an  obstinate 
heretic ;  and  ordered  his  bones,  if  they  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  bones  of  the  faithful,  to  be 
dug  up  and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.   This  sentence 


*  The  Tinmouth  Chronicle  and  Walsingham  say,  that  it 
the  day  after,  29th  December,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Tho- 
mas a  Becket,  whom  the  Romish  church  style  a  saint  and  a 
martyr. 
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was  not  executed  till  thirteen  years  after,  when  orders 
for  that  purpose  were  sent  by  Pope  Martin  V. .  to 
R.  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  diocesan  of  Lut- 
terworth. Accordingly,  the  bishop's  officers  took 
the  bones  out  of  the  grave,  where  they  had  lain  un* 
disturbed  forty-four  years,  burnt  them,  and  cast  the 
remaining  ashes  into  an  adjoining  brook  *. 

Among  the  forty-five  articles  of  WicklifFs  doc-% 
trines  t  condemned  at  Constance  in  1415,  I  observe 
the  sixth  to  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  stands 
the  seventh  among  those  pronounced  heretical  by 
Courtney  and  his  council  in  1382  :  "  God  ought  to 
obey  the  devil/'  I  have  allowed  in  general  that  the 
council  of  Constance  did  not  misrepresent  the  opi- 
nions of  Wickliff.  But  this  article  certainly  ought 
to  be  excepted ;  and  a  diligent  examination,  were  it 
worth  while,  might  probably  discover  others  in  the 
same  predicament 

TRANSLATION   OF    THE    BIBLE*      page  122. 

Wickliff,  in  one  place,  defines  the  church  to  bd 
the  congregation  of  just  men  for  whom  Christ  shed 
his  blood.  And  in  others  he  speaks  thus :  "  Scrip* 
ture  is  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  more  it  is 
known  in  an  orthodox  sense,  the  better ;  therefore 
as  secular  men  ought  to  know  the  faith,  the  Divine 
word  is  to  be  taugnt  them  in  whatever  language, is 
best  known  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  faith  is  clearer 
and  more  exact  in  the  Scripture,  than  the  priests 
know  how  to  express  it ;  and  if  one  may  say  so, 
there  are  many  prelates  who  are  ignorant  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  others  who  conceal  things  contained  in  it, 
It  seems  useful  therefore  that  the  faithful  should 
themselves  search  and  discover  the  sense  of  the  faith, 
by  having  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  which  they 
know  and  understand.  Christ  and  bis  apostles  con- 
verted men,  by  making  known  to  them  the  Scrip- 

*  L'Enfant,  231.— Fuller,  171.  t  P.  «3l  of  this  Vol. 
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vickiic  tares  ia  that  language  which,  .was  familiar  td  tktm 
— v  '  Why  then  ought  not  the  modern. disciples  of  Christ 
to  collect  fragments  from  the  loaf;  and,  as  they  did; 
clearly  open  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  that  they 
may  know  them?  The  apostle  teaches,  that  we 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  be  answerable  for  all  the  goods  intrusted  to  as.; 
it  is  necessary  therefore  the  faithful  should  know 
these  goods  and  the  use  of  them,-  that  they  may  give 
a  proper  answer.  .  For  the  answer  by  a  prelate  o* 
an  attorney  will  not  then  avail,  but  every  one 
must  answer  m  his  own  person*." 

In  this  manner  did  our  zealous  Reformer  argue 
for  the  propriety  of  a  translation. of  the  Bible  into 
the  English  language. 

In  his  prologue  to  the  translation,  he  informs  us 
of  the  method  in  which  he  proceeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the  clamours 
that  were  raised  against  him  on  the  account.  1.  He, 
with  several  who  assisted  him,  got  together  all  the 
Latin  Bibles  they  could,  which  they  diligently  col- 
lated and  corrected,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
one  Latin  Bible  near  the  truth*  In  the  next  place; 
they  collected  the  ordinary  comments,  with  which 
they  studied  the  text  so  as  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  its  sense  and  meaning.  Lastly,  they  consulted 
the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  divines,  respecting 
the  hard  words  and  sentences.  After  all  this  was 
done,  Wickliff  then  set  about  the  translation,  which 
he  resolved,  should  not  be  a  literal  one,  but  so 
as  to  express  the  meaning  as  clearly  as  he  could/  w 
A  specimen  or  two  of  WicklifTs  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  old  English  of  his  time,  may  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  reader. 

.  Matt  xi.  25,  26.  "  In  thilke  tyme  Jhesus  an- 
sweride  &  seid,  I  knowleche  to  thee,  Fadiry  Lord  of 
Hevene  &  of  earthe,  for  thou  hast  hid  these  thingis 
firo  wise  men  and  redy,  &  hast  schewid  hem  to  litfl 

♦  Great  Sentence.— Spec.  Secul.— Doctr.  Christ. 
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ehrldreto.     Sd,  Fadir;   for  so  it  was  plesynge  to  jvickii 
fore  thee." 

«  John  x.  26 — 30.  "Ye  beleven  not,  for  ye  ben 
not  of  my  scheefp.  My  scheep  heren  my  vois,  and 
I  knbwe  hem,  and  thei  suen  mfe.  And  I  gyve  to 
hem  everlastynge  life,  &  thei  stihulen  not  perische, 
withouten  end ;  &  noon  schal  rauysche  hem  fro 
myn  hond.  That  thing  that  my  Fadir  gaf  to  me, 
is  more  than  alle  thingis :  &  no  man  may  rauysche 
from  my  Fadris  hond.     I  &  the  Fadir  ben  oon." 

Rom.  ix.  1 2. — "  It  was  seid  to  him,  that  the  more 
schulde  serve  the  lesse  :  as  it  is  writun,  I  louyde  Jar- 
cob,  but  I  hatide  Esau.  What  therfore  schulen  we 
seie  ?  wher  wickidnesse  be  anentis  God  ?  God  for- 
bede.  For  he  seith  to  Moises,  I  schal  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  have  mercy,  and  I  schal  ghyve  mercy 
on  whom  I  have  mercy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  neither 
of  man  willynge,  neither  rennynge;  but  of  God 
hauynge  mercy.  And  the  Scripture  seith  to  Faraoy 
For  to  this  thing  have  I  styrrid  thee,  that  I  schewe 
in  thee  my  vertu,  and  that  my  name  be  teeld  in  al 
eirthe.  Therefore,  of  whom  God  wole,  he  hath 
mercy :  &  whom  he  wole,  he  endurith.  Thanne 
seith  thou  to  me,  what  is  sought  ghit,  for  who  with- 
stondith  his  will  ?  Oo  man,  what  art  thou  that  an- 
Swerist  to  God  !  Wher  a  maad  thing  seith  to  him  that 
made  it,  What  hast  thou  maad  me  so  ?  Wher  a  pot- 
tere  of  cley  hath  not  power  to  make,  Of  the  samegobet, 
00  vessel  into  onour,  a  nothir  into  dispyt* !" 


LOLLARDS,    pp.  198,  199. 

In  the  above  pages  are  briefly  mentioned  the 
;rievous  persecutions  by  bishop  Langland  or  Long- 
and.     Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 

*  N.  B.—  This  being  a  passage  frequently  quoted  .in  contro- 
versy, it  is  supposed,  that  very  particular  pains  were  taken  with 
k  by  the  translator.  ... 
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Luiiifds;  after  allowing  that  several  abjured,  and  that  she 
actually  suffered,  observes,  that  these  men  were 
accused  for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  English ; 
and  why,  says  he,  was  this  so  great  a  crime?  Be-. 
cause  it  was  Wic&liff's  translation,  and  condemn- 
ed by  the  church.  The  English  clergy  did  not  believe 
this  translator  had  reached  the  original,  and  rightly 
expressed  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost .  .  .  •  They 
were  careful  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Lollardism, 
and  we  need  not  wonder. — Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 . 

It  is  quite  painful  to  see  so  valuable  a  writer 
undertake  to  speak  thus  in  mitigation  of  the  aboraim 
nable  cruelties  of  the  papists  in  those  times. 

Further ;  he  does  not  believe  that  "  six  men  and 
a  woman  were  burnt  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their 
children  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments, 
and  the  creed  in  the  vulgar  tongue;9'  and  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  Bishop  Burnet,  who  mentions 
the  fact  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  was  mis- 
informed. "  The  learned  historian,"  says  he,  "  cites 
Fox  for  his  authority.  But  this  looks  like  a  lame 
story,  for  Fox  cites  no  other  authority  than  one 
Mother  Hall."— Collier,  ibid. 

On  reading  the  above,  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
Fox  actually  does  say  :  and  here  I  shall  transcribe 
his  very  words,  without  making  any  observation  on 
them.  "  The  witnesses  of  this  history,"  says  he, 
••  be  yet  alive,  which  both  saw  them  and  knew 
them.  Of  whom  ONE  is  Mother  Hall,  dwelling 
now  in  Baginton,  two  miles  from  Coventry.  By 
whom  also  this  is  testified  of  them,  that  they  above 
all  other  in  Coventry  pretended  most .  show  and 
worship  of  devotion  at  the  holding  up  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  whether  to  colour  the  matter  or  no,  it  is  not 
known." — Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  the  zeal  of  the  holy  men  ia 
those  times  of  persecution  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  :  "  To  see  their  travails,  their  earnest  seek- 
ing, their  burning  zeal,  their  readings,  watchings, 
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their  sweet  assemblies,  their  love  and  concord,  their    Loiu 
godly  living,  their  faithful  marrying  with  the  faithful, 
may  make  us  now  in  these  our  days  of  free  profes* 
sion  to  blush  for  shame." — Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 


COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE, 
pp.  205—279* 

JOHN    HUSS,    AND   JEROM    OF   PRAGUE. 

Learned  men  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  of  the 
most  impartial  and  dispassionate  temper,  have  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  treatment  these  good  men 
met  with  from  the  council  of  Constance.  Jerom 
suffered  as  an  associate  and  supporter  of  Huss ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  sentence  of  the  council 
is  express,  that  he  was  a  notorious,  scandalous, 
obstinate,  incorrigible  heretic.  L' Enfant,  after  a 
most  careful  and  judicious  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  this  sentence,  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  accusers  failed  in  making  out  their 
charges,  and  that  the  council  therefore  were  not 
justified  in  passing  so  severe  and  cruel  a  sentence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Huss  and  Jerom  were 
victims  to  the  rage  and  injustice  of  their  unrelenting 
enemies.  But  still,  in  public  transactions,  even  the 
most  abandoned  of  mankind  do  not  usually  lay 
aside  all  regard  to  principles  or  to  the  judgment  of 
others. 

Several  motives,  not  openly  avowed  by  the  council, 
have  been  supposed  to  influence  their  minds  in  the 
condemnation  of  John  Huss  : 

1.  He  always  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Wickliff;  and,  on  many  occasions, 
he  had  spoken  of  him  as  of  a  holy  man.  And 
though  he  did  not  agree  with  the  English  reformer 
respecting  the  eucharist,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
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CminmI  or  thorough  Wickliffeite  in  ail  those  matters  which  re* 
Cwist^ce.  j^te j  to  ^  prevaijixig  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  pq  wer. 
joim  Huss,  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how.  obnoxious  he 
must  hare  been  to  corrupt  pontiffs  and  cprdinajs; 
and  in  general,  to  ambitious  and  domineering  digni- 
taries of  the  established  hierarchy.  L'Enfant  speaks 
out,  when  he  says,  "  the  soundest  part  of  the 
council  of  Constance  were  not  materially  different 
from  so  many  Wickliffeites  and  Hussites."  The 
sound  part,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  every  one  must  see 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  assembly  would 
concur  in  thinking  it  high  time  to  silence  a  man  who 
was  continually  exclaiming  against  the  tyranny  and 
^regularities  of  the  clergy. 

t  2.  John  Huss,  by  his  sermons,  his  writings,  and 
his  conversation,  had  certainly  contributed  to 
fender  the  clergy  of  Bohemia  odious  and  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  the  peQple.  The  bishops,  there- 
fore, together  with  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
orders,  were  sensible  that  their  honours  and  advan-r 
tages,  their  credit  and  authority,  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger,  if  this  zealots  Reformer  should  be 
allowed  to  return  into  his  own  country,  and  declaim 
with  his  usual  freedom.  The  true  cause  of  the 
commotions,  which  existed  in  Bohemia,  is  allowed 
by  all  the  authors  of  that  time,  without  a  single 
exception,  to  have  been  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
the  popes,  the  subversion  of  discipline,  and  the  entire 
Corruption  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state.  A  com* 
plete  reformation,  therefore,  was  the  only  adequate 
remedy.  But  this,  as  the  event  proved,  was  not  to 
h$  exp/ected  from  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  It  was  far 
more  probable  that  the.ir^cjigr^a^t  ii^terested  ecclesi* 
astics  should  unite  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the 
man  who  exposed  their  ambition,  tyranny,  and  ava- 
rice. For  this  very  purpose,  w$  are  told,  the. wicked 
clergy  of  Bohemia  aud  Moravia,  and  especially  the 
feif Jbops  and  abJt>qt^  combined  together ;  ai^d  ^eveq 
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contributed  sums  of  money  to  be  employed  in  pro-  Council  < 
curing,  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Huss;  and  Col>*Un< 
all  this,  because  they  could  not  bear  his  faithful  JohnHu, 
honest  advice  and  admonition,  and  because  he  jrro*01 
detected  their  abominable  pride,  simony,  avarice,  Prague- 
and  debauchery  *. 

<-.  3.  That  some  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
the  council  were  actually  influenced  by  these  motives, 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  L'Enfant  has 
given  us  the  very  words,  in  Latin,  spoken  by  the 
Emperor  to  the .  council,  after  the  examination  of 
Huss.  The  translation  of  them  is  as  follows : 
' : "  You  have  heard  the  articles  laid  to  the  charge 
t)f  John  Huss.  .  They  are  grievous,  numerous,  and 
proved  not  only  by  credible  witnesses,  but  by  his 
own  confession.  In  my  opinion,  there's  not  a  single 
one  among  them  which  does  not  call  for  the  punish- 
ment of  fire.  If  therefore  he  do  not  retract  all,  I 
am  for  having  him  burnt  And  even  though  he 
should  obey  the  council,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he 
should  be  forbid  to  preach,  and  instruct,  or  ever  to  set 
foot  again  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  For  if  he 
be  suffered  to  preach;  and  especially  in  Bohemia, 
where  he  has  a  strong  party,  he  will  not  fail  to  re- 
turn to  his  natural  bent,  and  even  to  sow  new  errors 
•worse  than  the  former.  Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  condemnation  of  his  errors  in  Bohemia 
ought  to  be  sent  to  my  brother  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
to  Poland,  and  to  other  countries  where  this  doctrine 
prevails,  with  orders  to  cause  all  those  who  shall 
continue  to  believe  and  teach  it,  to  be  punished  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  the  secular  arm 
jointly.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  by 
thus  cutting  the  branches  as  well  as  pulling  up  the 
root.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
bishops  and  other  prelates,  who  have  laboured  here 

* . 

*  L'Enfant. — Mosheim. — Diar.  Hussit 
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>oncU  of  for  the  extirpation  of  this  heresy,  be  recommended 
*— »*'  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  council  to  their  sove- 
4m  Hum,  reigns.  Lastly,  says  the  Emperor,  if  there  are  any 
of  of  John  Huss's  friends  here  at  Constance,  they 
pught  to  be  restrained  with  all  due  severity,  but  espe- 
cially his  disciple  Jerom."  Whereupon,  some  said, 
that  Jerom  of  Prague  might  perhaps  be  brought  to 
reason  by  the  punishment  of  his  Master. 

This  lays  open  the  true  reason  of  that  treatment, 
p.  246,  which  Huss  was  to  have  experienced  in  case 
he  had  retracted.  The  council  dreaded  his  return 
in  Bohemia.  Even  in  the  iniquitous  sentence  which 
they  passed  against  him,  they  had  the  incautious 
effrontery  to  declare  John  Huss  not  a  true  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  the  exposition 
of  holy  doctors,  but  rather  one  who  in  his  public  dis- 
courses seduced  the  Christian  people  of  Bohemia 

BY  HIS  COMPILATIONS  from  the  SCRIPTURES  #. 

4.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  in  those  days 
the  disputes  concerning  the  most  abstract  raetaphy* 
sical  subtilties  were  carried  to  such  a  height  by  the 
contending  parties,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  bit- 
terness and  animosity.  Huss  was  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  Realists,  as  they  were  then  called ; 
and  opposed  with  great  warmth  bis  adversaries  the 
Nominalists.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  unhappy  fate  of 
this  pious  Bohemian.  For  the  tribunal  at  Constance 
was  principally  composed  of  Nominalists,  with  the 
famous  John  Gerson  at  their  head,  who  was  the 
zealous  patron  of  the  faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Huss.  In  the  report  which  the  popish  writers 
«ent  to  the  king  of  France,  respecting  the  transactions 
at  Constance,  there  is  the  following  passage  :  "  God 
raised  up  the  Catholic  doctors  Peter  Allyaco  and 
John  Gerson,  and  many  other  learned  Nominal- 
1  s  t  s,  who  disputed,  during  forty  days  at  the  council 

*  Vid.  Fascicul.  rer.  Sentcntia  defin.  contra  Huss.  p.  30a. 
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of  Constance,  With  the  heretics  Jerom  and  John 
Huss,  and  vanquished  them  *." 
•  Happy  would  it  have  been  if  these  opposite  sects 
of  philosophers  had  confined  themselves  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  argument,  or  even  of  mutual 
invectives ;  but  they  were  accustomed  to  accuse  each 
other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  had  constantly 
recourse  to  penal  laws  and  corporal  punishments, 
Thus  the  leading  Nominalists  at  Constance 
looked  on  themselves  as  personally  offended  with 
Huss,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  death  of  their  powerful  adversary.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1479,  the  Realists  had  sufficient  weight 
and  influence  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  John 
de  Wesalia,  a  Nominalist,  of  whose  sufferings  we 
have  already  given  a  brief  account  f. 

It  is  needless  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  minute 
detail  of  the  distinctions  between  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists.  Their  principal  point  of  contention 
seems  to  have  been,  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  abstract  or  universal  ideas.  Strange  infatuation  I 
That  a  difference  of  opinion  on  such  abstruse  and 
obscure  subjects  as  these  should  ever  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  to  a  mortal  offence  against  God,  the  Christian 
religion,  justice,  and  the  commonwealth.  "  Can 
this  blindness  proceed  from  any  other  cause  than  the 
influence  of  Satan,  who  diverts  us  from  good  things, 
and  makes  us  apply  to  vain  speculations,  which 
neither  inspire  us  with  devotion  towards  God,  nor 
with  love  and  charity  towards  our  neighbour." — . 
Such  is  the  fine  reflection  of  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Examination  of  John  de  Wesalia  J. 
-  The  angry  disputations  of  these  discordant  sects 
continued  till  the  appearance  of  Luther,  who,  by  in-* 
troducing  more  important  subjects,  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  mutual  wranglings  of  the  scholastic  divines. 

*  Baluz.  Miscell.  Tom.  IV.  p.  534.  f  See  pp.  292,  3, 

'   J  Fascicul.  rer.  exp. 
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Covndi  of       There  is  a  tradition,  that  Jbhn  Huss,  alluding  to 

Constance.  h|s  0wn  name,  which  signifies  a  Goose,  predicted 

jotmliass   before  his  judges,  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  in  the 

&       following  terms  :"  This  day  ye  roast  a  Goose ;  but 

Prague,     a   hundred  years  bence  a  white  Swan  wilt  come, 

*""  ^        which  ye  will  never  be  able  to  put  to  death."     This 

pretended  prophecy,  .like  many  others,  was  proba* 

bly  made  after  the  event 

L'Enfant  mentions  several  medals  which  appear 
to  have  been  struck  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  virtues  of  Huss.  Two  were  preserved  at 
Magdeburg,  which  have  on  one  side  the  image  of 
John  Huss,  with  his  beard  and  mitre,  with,  a  book 
in  his  right  hand,  which  Luther,  in  a  priest's  habit; 
bare-headed  and  clasping  the  Bible  with  both  hands* 
looks  on  with  pleasure.  A  third  was  in  the  private 
cabinet  of  a  German  Count.  On  one  side  it  repre- 
sents Huss,  with  these  words,  Sola  Deo  acceptos 
nos  facit  esse  fides — Faith  alone  renders  us  accept- 
able to  God  ;  and  on  the  other  side  Luther,  with 
these  words,  Pestis  eram,  vivus ;  moriens  ero  mors 
lua,  Papa — I  was  a  plague  to  thee,  O  Pope,  whilst 
Kving,  and  will  be  thy  death  when  I  die. 
.  The  encomium  passed  by  the  same  very  impartial 
historian,  on  the  private  letters  of  Huss,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice :  "  There  is  not  a  papist  nor  a 
protestant,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  a  Turk,  nor  a 
pagan,  who,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  expressions 
dropped  now  and  then  in  his  letters,  does  not  admire 
diem  for  the  dignity  and  piety  of  bis  sentiments,  thg 
tenderness  of  his  conscience,  his  charity  towards  his 
enemies,  his  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  and  above  all  his  coA* 
stancy  of  mind,  accompanied  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary modesty  and  humility." 
*  After  all,  a  very  learned  and  profound  ecclesias* 
tical  historian,  admits  that  there  did  appear  in  th£ 
conduct  of  Huss,  one  mark  of  hekusy,  which, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  the  age,  might  expqse 
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him  to  condemnation  with  some  appearance  of  jrts-  Couocii  of 
tice;  namely,  his  inflexible  obstinacy.;  which  Con9tance 
the  church  of  Rome  always  considered  as  a  grievous  John  Huss 
heresy,  even. in  those  whose  errors  were  of  little  Jero^of 
moment*.     Huss  refused  to  abjuce  bis  errors  ;  and  Prague. 
in  so  doing,  he  resisted  that  council  which  was  sup-         ' 
posed  to  represent  the  catholic  church.    Moreover, 
he  intimated  with  sufficient  plainness  that  the  church 
was  fallible*    All  this  was  certainly  highly  criminal 
and  intolerably,  heretical     For  it  became  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  church  to  submit,  without  any  exception, 
hi*  own  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  his  holy  ano- 
ther, and  to  believe  firmly  in  her  infallibility.     The 
Roman  church  for  many  years  had  observed  the 
xule  of  Pliny  t :  "  In  case  of  obstinate  perseverance 
I  ordered  them  to  be  executed.     For .  this  I  had 
no  doubt,  that  a  sullen  and  obstinate  inflexibility 
called  for  thd  vengeance  of  the  magistrate/'     The 
discerning  reader  will  determine  for  himself,  how 
far  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  making  these  observations,  is 
to  be  considered  as  speaking  ironically.  > 


LUTHER,    pp.  312—346. 

Though  this  chapter  contains  the  most  material  His  Life  b 
circumstances  relative  to  the  earlier  part  of  Luther's  2J^*IIC" 
life,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the 
following  passages,  the  substance  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Luther's 
Works.  This  preface  is  sometimes  called  the  Life 
of  Luther,  and  is  particularly  valuable,  because  it 
was  written  by  the  pious  Melancthon,  after  Luther's 
decease,  and  because  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
copies  of  the  Wittemberg  Latin  editions  J. — The 

excellent  writer  begins  thus  : 

■  

*  Mosh.  Historia  EccL  p.  616.  Not.  (a), 
t  See  Vol.  I.  pace  146,  of  this  History. 
X  It  has  been  published  separately ;  bdt  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
met  with.  •  «•  .    . 
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Luther.  "  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  had  given  reason  to 

hope  that  in  the  preface  to  this  part  of  his  writings, 
he  would  favour  us  with  some  account  of  his  own 
life,  and  of  the  occasions  of  those  contests  in  which 
he  was  so  much  concerned.  And  no  doubt  he 
would  have  done  so,  if  before  this  volume  was 
printed,  he  had  not  been  called  from  the  present 
mortal  life,  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God,  and  the 
heavenly  church.  A  luminous  review  of  his  private 
life  would  have  been  peculiarly  useful :  the  narrative 
must  have  been  full  of  lessons  for  the  admonition 
of  posterity,  and  also  full  of  examples  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  piety :  moreover  it  would  have  confuted 
the  slanderous  factions  of  his  enemies ;  who  insi- 
nuate, that  he  was  stirred  up  by  princes  or  others 
to  undermine  the  dignity  of  bishops,  or  that  hewaa 
induced,  through  the  violence  of  private  ambition, 
to  break  the  bonds  of  monastic  slavery. 

"  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  such  a  narra-» 
tive  had  been  executed  by  himself  with  a  copiousness 
of  detail.  For  though  the  malevolent  might  have 
objected,  that  the  author  was  trumpeting  his  own 
praise,  we  know  very  well,  that  h  e  was  too  grave 
a  character  to  have  allowed  the  smallest  deviation 
from  truth.  Besides,  as  many  good  and  wise  men 
are  yet  alive,  who,  he  must  have  known,  were  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  transactions, —to  have  de- 
vised falsehoods  under  such  circumstances  must 
have  been  perfectly  ridiculous. 

"  I  now  proceed  to  recite,  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth,  such  matters  relative  to  his  life,  as 
I  either  actually  saw,  or  was  told  of  by  himself. 

"  The  parents  of  Luther  took  especial  care  ii* 
their  daily  instructions,  to  educate  their  son  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  and  in  a  sense  of  hi* 
duty.  The  youth  soon  displayed  very  great  talents, 
and  particularly  in  an  inclination  to  eloquence. 
With  great  ease  he  surpassed  his  school-fellows  in 
copiousness  of  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
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and  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  met  l« 
with  suitable  teachers,  his  great  capacity  would  l"" 
have  enabled  him  to  go  through  all  the  sciences* 
Neither  is  it  improbable  but  the  milder  studies  of 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  careful  habit  of  elabo- 
rate composition,  might  have  been  useful  in  mode- 
rating the  vehemence  of  his  natural  temper :  but 
at  Erfurt  he  was  introduced  to  the  dry,  thorny 
logic  of  the  age ;  and  his  penetrating  genius  quickly 
made  him  master  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  that 
subject. 

"  His  capacious  mind  eager  for  knowledge,  was 
not  content  with  this.  He  proceeded  to  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Livy,  and  the  rest.  Nor  did  he  read  these 
authors,  as  boys  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  words,  but 
for  the  instruction  they  furnish.  He  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  writers ;  and  as  his  memory  was  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  tenacious,  almost  every 
thing  he  had  read,  was  at  hand  for  practice.  Hence 
the  superior  genius  of  Luther  became  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  university. 

"  His  parents  had  intended  these  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  this  vast  strength  of  genius,  to  be 
employed  in  public  business  for  the  advantage  of 
the  state ;  but  Luther,  contrary  to  their  judgment, 
suddenly  left  the  study  of  the  law,  and  entered  the 
Augustine  monastery  at  Erfurt.  There  he  not  only 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  ecclesiastical  learning, 
but  also  personally  submitted  to  the  severest  disci- 
pline. He  far  exceeded  every  one  in  all  kinds  of 
religious  exercises,  in  reading,  in  arguing,  in  fasting, 
in  praying.  And  as  he  was  neither  a  little,  nor  a 
weak  man,  I  have  often  been  astonished  to  observe 
how  little  meat  or  drink  he  seemed  to  require.  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  abso- 
lutely neither  eat  nor  drink  during  four  days  toge*> 
ther ;  at  other  times,  I  have  seen  him  for  many  days 
be  content  with  the  slight  allowance  of  a  very  little 
bread  and  a  herring  on  each  day. 
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utfcerJ  *f  The  ~  immediate  occasion  ^f  fiis  coittm^ncfag 
that  coarse  of  life  which  he  judged  most  adapted 
to  sacred*  duties  and  theproriiotioh  of  piety,  was 
this,  as  he  himself  told  me, :  and  as  many  persons 
well  know.  While  he  was  deeply  reflecting  on  th«l 
astonishing  instances  of  th£  Ditine  vengeance,  so 
great  alarm  would  suddenly  affect  his  whole  frame, 
as  almost  to  frighten  him  to  death.  I  was  once 
present,  when,  through  intense  fcxertion  of  mind  id 
the  course  of  an.  argument  respecting  some  point  of 
doctrine,  he  was  so  terrified,  as  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bour's chamber,  place  himself  on  the  bed,  and  pray 
aloud,  frequently  repeating  these  words,  '  He  hath 
concluded  all  under  sin,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
trpon  all.'  These  alarming  agitations  came  upon 
bim  either  for  the  first  time,  oty  certainly,  they  were 
the  severest  in  that  year,  when  he  lost  an  intimate 
companion,  who  was  killed;  but  I  know  not  by 
what  accident. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  poverty,  but  the  love  of  a 
pious  life,  which  induced  Luther  to  enter  the  mo- 
nastery. And  as  this  was  his  grand  object,  he  was 
not  content  with  the  usual  scholastic  learning,  though 
Iris  proficiency  in  it  was  surprising.  He  was  not  in 
quest  of  fame,  but  of  religious  improvement.  He 
soon  comprehended  the  subtle  processes  of  the 
schools;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  those  things.  The 
fountain  of  sacred  and  heavenly  learning, 
that  i8,:  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
Were  more  suited  to  bis  taste ;  and  these  he  studied 
With  the  greatest  avidity.  The  anxieties  and  ter- 
rors above  mentioned  had  increased  this  turn  of 

-  • 

mind.  He  wished  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
to  build  his  faith  on  the  firmest  foundations,  and 
to  cultivate  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Divine 
eommands. 

u  He  used  to  say,  that  an  elderly  priest  in  the 
monastery,  to  whom  he  had  opened  the  distresses 
of  bis  conscience,  had  been  of  great  use  to  him,  by 
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bis  discourses  on  the  nature  of  faith,  and  by  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  that  expression  in  the  creed,  ( I 
believe  in  the  remission  of  Sins/  The  elderly  priest 
interpreted  this  article  as  implying  not  merely  a 
general  belief,  for  the  devils  had  a  faith  of  that 
sort,  but,  that  it  was  the  command  of  God  that  each 
particular  person  should  apply  this  doctrine  of  the 
remission  of  sins  to  his  own  particular  case :  and  this 
interpretation,  he  said,  was  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  a  passage  of  St;  Bernard,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
who  maintains  the  same  sentiment,  and  also  pro* 
duces  the  apostle  Paul  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  justification  by  faith. 

"  This  conversation  proved  a  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  Luther.  He  was  led  to  attend  to 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which 
is  so  often  inculcated  by  that  apostle.  By  reading 
and  comparing  together  different  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  increased  depend- 
ence on  God  in  daily  prayer,  he  gradually  acquired 
more  light,  and  saw  the  emptiness  of  the  usual 
interpretations  of  Scripture. 

^  He  then  began  to  read  the  works  of  Augustine, 
where  he  found  many  decisive  passages  which  con- 
firmed his  idea  of  faith,  and  gave  him  much  satis- 
faction. He  read  other  divines,  but  stuck  close  to 
Augustine. 
;. "  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  heard  him 

E reach ;  and  much  admired  the  excellent  matter  of 
is  sermons,  as  well  as  the  nervous  language  and 
genius  of  the  preacher*. 

-  "  Afterwards,  Luther  undertook  to  expound  the 
Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  showed 
the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel;  he 
refuted  the  ancient  pharisaical  error,  at  that  time 
prevalent  both  in  the  schools  and  the  pulpit,  that 
men  by  their  own  works  may  merit  the  remission  of 

*  Pp.  396, 7. 
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Luiher.  ^  their  sins,  and  be  accounted  righteous  before  God* 
Thus  he  recalled  men's  minds  to  the  office  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  showed 
them  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.     Moreover,  he  taught  them,  that  remis- 
sion of  their  sins  is  freely  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that 
this  benefit  is  to  be  received  by  faith. 
i    "  This  revival  of  most*  excellent  doctrine  pro* 
cured  him  a  great  and  extensive  authority ;  espe- 
cially as  the  li  f  e  of  the  man  harmonized  with  his 
professions.     His  language  was  not  merely  that  of 
the  lips,  but  proceeded  from  the  heart.  The  proverb 
was  remarkably  verified  in  this  case — '  The  pious 
conduct  of  a  man  maketh  his  speech  persuasive.9   It 
was  this  circumstance,  namely,  the  sanctity  of  his 
life,  that  induced  some  excellent  characters  to  com- 
ply with  the  plans  which  he  afterwards  proposed, 
of  changing  certain  established  ceremonies. 
•    "  Not  that  Luther,  at  this  time,  meditated  the 
smallest  innovation  on  the  customary  observances. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian; 
and  had  broached  nothing  to  alarm.     But  he  was 
illustrating  more  and  more  those  doctrines  of  which 
all  stand  in  need,  the  doctrines  of  repentance, 
remission  of  sins,  faith,  and  the  true  consolations 
of  the  cross.     Pious  Christians  were  delighted  with 
these  things;  and  even  learned  men  were  much 
pleased  to  see  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the  apos- 
tles, brought,  as  it  were,  out  of  darkness  and  prison ; 
and  to  hear  of  the  difference  between  law  and  gos- 
pel and  their  promises,  and  between  philosophy  and 
the  word  of  God,  concerning  which  important  mat- 
ters, not  a  line  was  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  such  like.     Add  to  this,  the 
writings  of  Erasmus  proved  great  incitements  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Luther    himself   diligently   studied    Hebrew  and 
Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures* 
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"  Such  were  the  employments  of  Luther  at  the  ^Luther, 
tune  when  those  prostitute  indulgences  were  first 

Proclaimed  by  that  most  impudent  Dominican, 
'etzel.  Burning  with  the  love  of  every  thing  that 
was  godly,  and  irritated  by  Tetzel's  shameful  dis- 
courses, he  published  some  propositions,  concerning 
the  nature  of  indulgences.  The  Dominican,  in  return, 
publicly  burnt  Luther's  propositions,  and  menaced 
the  heretic  himself  with  the  flames.  In  a  word,  the 
putrageous  conduct  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates 
absolutely  compelled  Luther  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  length,  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 

"  In  this  manner  began  the  controversy  between 
the  Reformers  and  the  Papists.  As  yet  Luther 
never  dreamt  of  changing  any  one  of  the  rites  of  the 
church,  nor  even  of  entirely  rejecting  indulgences. 
They,  therefore,  charge  him  falsely,  who  say  that  he 
made  use  of  the  affair  of  the  indulgences  as  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  subverting  the  establishment,  or  for 
increasing  either  his  own  power  or  that  of  others. 

"Frederic  of  Saxony,  in  particular,  conducted 
himself  agreeably  to  the  known  character  of  that 

Erince.  He  neither  incited  nor  applauded  Luther ; 
e  was  ever  distinguished  as  a  lover  of  peace ;  and 
it  was  with  a  painful  concern  that  he  beheld  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  dissensions. 

"  But  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  was  influenced 
not  merely  by  worldly  maxims,  which  always  direct 
us  to  crush  as  quickly  as  possible  the  slightest  be- 
ginnings of  every  innovation :  he  reverenced  the 
Divin  e  commands,  which  enjoin  attention  to  the 
Gospel,  and  forbid  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Truth.  Thus  this  prince  submitted  to  God,  read 
his  word  with  diligence,  and  never  discouraged  what- 
ever his  judgment  pointed  out  to  him  as  sound  doc- 
trine. Moreover,  I  know  that  he  often  asked  wise 
and  learned  men  to  give  him  their  sentiments  freely 
on  the  disputed  points ;  and  in  particular  at  Cologne 
he  besought  Erasmus  to  open  his   mind  to  him 
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L  -^mfcc*  J  respecting  the  controversies  in  which  Luther  Was 
engaged.  There  Erasmus  spoke  without  disguise  i 
'  The  man  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  nmdnes§ 
in  him*.' 

fl  On  this  head  Duke  Frederic  afterwards  wrote 
\o  Luther,  and  exhorted  him,  in  the  most  serious 
planner,  to  moderate  the  asperity  of  his  style. 

"  It  is  also  well  known  that  Luther  promised 
Cardinal  Cajetan  to  be  silent,  provided  his  adversa- 
ries were  also  enjoined  silence.  From  which  it  most 
clearly  appears  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  formed  no 
purpose  of  raising  contests  in  the  church,  but 
wished  for  peace ;  till  ignorant  writers  provoked  him 
on  all  sides,  and  drew  him  into  fresh  disputes. 

"  The  grand  question  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See  was  raised  by  Eckius  for  the' 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  hatred  of  the  pope  and  of 
princes  against  Luther. 

"  Our  Reformer,  not  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  undertook  the  cause  of  Truth,  without  the 
least  motive  of  private  ambition,  but  also  remained 
throughout  the  course  of  it,  always  mindful  of  his 
own  peculiar  department ;  so  that  though  he  was 
naturally  of  an  ardent  and  passionate  temper,  yet 
he  constantly  disclaimed  the  use  of  force,  or  of  any 
other  arms  but  those  of  argument  and  instruction. 
He  wisely  distinguished  between  things  that  were 
totally  different  in  every  way  ;  for  example,  the 
duties  of  a  bishop  instructing  the  Church  of  God, 
and  of  a  magistrate  holding  the  sword  as  a  restraint 
on  the  licentious  multitude. 

"  Accordingly  when  Satan,  who  loves  to  disgrace 
religion  by  the  ruinous  errors  of  poor  miserable  men, 
raised  up  several  seditious  characters  to  excite 
tumults  and  irregularities,  Luther  was  ever  the  man* 
to  condemn  such  outrages  in  the  strongest  language ; 
and,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  adorn  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  social  order  and  polity 
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When  1' seriously  reflect  ox  this  matter;  toti»er. 
tod- consider  how  many  great  men  in  the  Church  w" 
have  failed  in  this  very  point,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  distinctly,  that  no  human  care  or  diligence 
klone  could  have  been  equal  to  this  effect ;  but  that 
there  must  also  have  been  a  divine  principle  which 
illumined  and  directed  his  mind,  and  preserved  him 
so  constantly  withinthe  proper  limits  of  his  duty:    ' 

41  l  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God V  was  his 
constant  exhortation :  in  other  words,  Worship  G  od 
in  true  penitence,  and  in  an  open  avowal  of  the  truth, 
in  true  prayef  and  in  a  conscientious  discharge'  of 
duties :  and  obey  with  reverence  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  all  the  civil  regulations  of  the  community  to 
whichyou  belong.  These  were  the  very  rules  to 
which  Luther  himself  adhered  in  his  practice*  He 
gaveto  God  the  things  which  are  God's.  He  taught 
the  Truth,  and  he  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God  on 
right  principles ;  he  likewise  possessed  the  other  vir«* 
tues  which  are  pleasing  to  God.  Lastly,  as  a  citizen/ 
he  avoided  every  thing  that  had  the  smallest  ten- 
dency to  sedition.'  These  virtues  rank' so  high  in  my 
estimation;  that  in  this  life,  I  think,  greater  accom-» 
plishinents  cannot  be  desired. 

"  But  while  we  praise  the  excellencies  of  the  man 
who  made  so  becoming  la  use  of  his  heavenly  gifts, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  give  particular  thanks  to 
God,  that  he  hath  been  pleased,  through  Luther's 
means,  to  restore.to  us  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
it  is  alto  our  duty  to  preserve  and  spread  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught  It  is  this  doctrine  which  must 
guide  our  prayers,  and  even  out  whole  lives.  It  is 
this  doctrine,  of  which  the  Son  of  God  says,  *  If 
any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.' 
.  *l  In. fact,  a  false  philosophy,  and  the  succeeding 
errors  of  Pelagius,  had  exceedingly  corrupted  the; 
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LmM.  pure  faith  of  the  Scriptures*  St  Augustine  tfas  raised 
J  up  by  God  to  restore  it  in  a  measure  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  if  he  could  now  judge  of  the  controversies 
of  the  present  age,  he  would  be  decidedly  with  us.  : 

"  With  my  whole  heart,  I  pray  to  the  eternal  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  for  his 
own  and  his  Son's  glory,  he  would  collect  together 
the  Eternal  Church  by  the  voice  of  his  Gospel : 
and  may  he  direct  our  wills  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
preserve  in  its  purity  that  doctrine  which  he  hath 
revived  among  us  through  the  ministry  of  Martin 
Luther ! 

"  The  Son  of  God  himself  prayed, c  Father,  sane* 
tify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth/  To 
this  prayer  of  our  high  priest  we  would  add  our 
own  petitions,  That  true  religion  may  ever  shift* 
among  us  and  direct  our  lives.  These  were  the 
daily  prayers  of  Luther ;  and  continued  to  be  so 
till  his  soul  was  called  from  his  mortal  body,  which 
took  place  without  struggle  in  the  sixty»third  year 
pf  his  age/' 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  substaxcb 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Melancthon's  account  of 
Luther,  written  very  Soon  after  the  death  of  tha$ 
Reformer.  The  known  integrity,  piety,  and  mode* 
ration  of  the  writer,  render  his  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  Luther  a  Works  peculiarly  valuable.  •  Ah 
exact  translation  was  deemed  unnecessary.  It  wad 
thought  better  tocondensethe  m  att  £  a  into  as  little 
room  as  possible,  and  not  to  interrupt  the  detail  of 
the  biographer  by  introducing  any  particulars  from 
other  authorities.  The  facts,  which  were  already 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  History,  are  in  general 
omitted  in  these  extracts.  A  trifling  repetition  some-? 
times  could  not  well  be  av  bided,  and  will  be  excused 
by  the  indulgent  reader,  on  account  of  die  instrdc* 
tive  remark  or  opinion  which  accompanies  it  The 
positive  judgment  a&d  declaration  of  Melancthoiy 
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Whenever  they  can  be  had,  respecting  the  circum- 
stances or  events  in  which  he  himself  was  immedi- 
ately concerned,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  it  has  un- 
fortunately happened  that  those  passages  of  this  little 
tract,  which  are  most  deeply  practical,  and  which 
peculiarly  relate  to  Luther's  penitential  convictions, 
and  to  his  progress  in  spiritual  understanding,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  religious  course,  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  by  historians  and  memo- 
rialists. The  consequence  has  been,  that  certain  pre- 
cious fragments  of  the  secret  thoughts  and  practice 
of  the  Reformer,  though  authentic  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, are  scarcely  known  among  Protestants  in  gene- 
ral*. The  pious  and  enlightened  reader  of  every  de- 
nomination, will  no  doubt  be  gratified  in  seeing 
them  brought  forward  and  recorded  here. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

Melancthon,  in  another  place,  has  given  a  very 
decided  testimony  to  the  talents  of  Luther. 

"  Pomeranus,"  says  he,  "  is  a  grammarian,  and 
explains  the  force  of  words ;  I  profess  logick,  and 
teach  both  the  management  of  the  matter,  and  the 
nature  of  argumentation  ;  Justus  Jonas  is  an  orator, 
and  discourses  with  copiousness  and  elegance ; — but 
Luther  is  omnia  in  omnibus,  complete  in  every 
thing;  a  very  miracle  among  men ;  whatever  he  says, 
whatever  he  writes,  penetrates  their  minds,  and 
leaves  the  most  astonishing  stings  in  their  hearts. " 

The  same  author  assures  us  that  he  often  found 
Luther  at  prayer,  with  vehemence  and  tears  im- 
ploring God  tor  the  whole  Church.  He  daily  set 
apart  a  portion  of  time  for  reading  psalms,  and  for 
earnest  supplication ;  and  would  often  say,  he  was 
not  pleased  with  those,  who,  through  indolence  or  a 
multiplicity  of  employments,  contented  themselves 
trith  mere  sighs  instead  of  actual  prayers.    Forms 
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Luther,  of  prayer,  he  said)  were  prescribed  to  lis  by  the  WiH 
of  God  ;  •  that  the  reading  of  them  might  .warm  oar 
affections,  and  that  our  voices  might  profess  aloud 
the  God  whom  we  serve  and  implore  *•> 

.  The  religious  student  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
naturally  finds  himself:  interested  in  every  event 
where  Luther  is  materially  concerned.  This  does 
not  arise  from  curiosity  alone.  Much  light  is  often 
thrown  on  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  conduct  under  peculiar  or  extrar 
ordinary  circumstances,  provided  the  facts  be  but 
stated  with  accuracy.         . 

- '  The  various  accounts  of  authors,  respecting  the 
immediate  incidents,  which  determined  Luther,  to 
yetire  fnom  the  world  into  a  monastery!",  agree  in. 
the  main,,  but  not  precisely  in  every  circumstance- 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Melancthon,  who  speaks 
of  the  occasion  of  this  sudden  resolution,  as  a  thing 
which  was  well  known,  and  which  he  bitnelf  bad 
beard  Luther  relate,  is  not  only  .silent  concerning 
any  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  expressly  says,  he  does  not  ktiow 
by  what  accident  Luther's  companion  was  killed. 
The  story  of  the  thunder-storm  appears  also  to  have 
had  little  weight  on  the  mind  of  Melchior  A  dam  us  J : 
Yet,  from  the  very  respectable  evidence-  collected 
by  Seckendorf  and  others,  the  most  .probable  con-* 
elusion  seems  to  be,    " 

,  1.  That  Luther's  companion  was  not  killed  by 
lightning,  but  murdered  by  some  unknown  person 
who  left  him  miserably  bruised  and  wounded.  His 
nameis  said  to  have  been  Alexius. 
:  2.  That  Luther  himself,  while  walking  at  a  dis- 
tance from  bouse:  or  town,  was  so.  alarmed  by  a 
storm  of  thunder,,  that,  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 

.  *  Melch.  Adam,  t,  Page  323  of. this,  Vol. 

X  Who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  German  Divines  who  promoted 
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in  that  situation  made  a  sort  of  vow  to  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life  in  future,  if  he  should  be  delivered  from 
the  impending  danger. 

3.  That  he  afterwards  considered  this  vow  as 
binding  on  his  conscience,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  a  remarkably  tender  state. 
'  4.  That  soon  after  these  events,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
called  together  his  particular  friends  and  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  entertained  them  in  his  usual  way,  with 
music  and  a  convivial  treat ;  and  when  they  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  besought' 
them  to  be  cheerful  with  him  that  evening,  for  it  was 
the  last  time,  he  said,  they  would  ever  see  him  in 
his  present  situation,  as  he  had  actually  determined 
to'  begin  -the  monastic  life.  In  the  morning  he 
wrote  farewell  letters  to  them ;  and  sent  his  parents 
the  ring  and  gown  which  belonged  to  him  as  Master 
of  Arts  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ne  unfolded  to  them 
in*  writing  the  grounds  of  his  resolution*-  They 
grieved  excessively  that  so  great  talents  should  be 
buried  in  a  state  of  almost  non-existence.  But  for 
the  space  of  a  month  nobody  was  admitted*  to  speak 
to  him  ■**• 


GEO.  SPALATINUS.    page  329. 

George  Spalatiniis  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  Luther.  He  was  of  all 
Others  the  person,  to  whom  the  Reformer,  in  his 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  entrusted  his  most 
Secret  feelings  and  designs.  Spalatinus  by  his  good 
Sense,  his  opportunity  of  easy  access  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  Luther, 
was,  on  many  occasions,  useful  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  general,  as  well  as  to  his  friend  in 
particular. 

*  Seek.— Luth.  Ep — >Melch.  Adam. 
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palatums.  A  private  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  seems  to  have  been  frequent  and  uninterrupted 
during  many  years :  and  as  the  historian  frequently 
refers  to  certain  parts  of  it,  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  the  following  short  account  of  Georgius 
Spalatinus  himself  may  have  its  use. 

He  was  a  Ffanconian  of  considerable  learning  and 
great  discretion.  He  was  about  a  year  older  than 
Luther,  but  appears  not  to  have  begun  the  study  of 
divinity,  with  any  degree  of  earnestness,  till  he  was 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He  requested  his 
friend  to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  the  best 
method  of  acquiring  sacred  knowledge.  The  answer 
of  Luther  on  this  occasion  well  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered and  practised  by  every  student  in  divinity. 
After  recommending  to  his  notice  certain  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Jerom,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he 
exhorts  him  always  to  begin  his  studies  with  "  se- 
rious  prayer;"  for,  says  he,  there  is  really  no 
Interpreter  of  the  Divine  Word,  but  its 
own  Author.     He  adds,  Read  the  Bible  in 

ORDER  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  TO  THE  END. 

Luther,  in  his  letters  to  Spalatinus,  addresses 
him,  sometimes  as  Librarian,  and  sometimes  as 
Registrary  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  takes  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  call  him  Minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  fact  Spalatinus  was  both  secretary  and 
privy-counsellor  to  the  elector;  he  accompanied 
him  to  several  German  Diets ;  and  at  his  court,  he 
preached  and  performed  the  duties  of  domestic 
chaplain  *.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  held  by  Frederic  the 
Wise  needs  not  to  be  adduced,  than  that,  in  the  year 
1519,  the  pope  himself,  Leo  X.  condescended  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  Beloved  Son  George  Spa- 
latinus, in  which,  after  acknowledging,  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  the  great  influence  and  weight  which 
Spalatinus  had  with  the  elector,  and  how  very  much 

*  Page  398. 


that  prince  valued  the  prudent  and  wholesome  ad-  spaiariii* 
vice  of  his  secretary,  he  exhorts  him  "  iri  the  Lord, 
and  with  his  paternal  authority  requires  him,  to  con- 
tribute every  thingin  his  power  to  repress  the  detes- 
table temerity  of  Brother  Martin  Luther,  that  child 
of  Satan,  whose  grievous  heresy  was  spreading 
among  the  credulous  people." 

In  the  affairs  of  religion,  Spalatinus  used  all  his 
influence  to  strengthen  the  party  of  Luther ;  but  he 
was  often  so  vexed  and  even  dispirited  on  account 
of  the  little  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  own  minis- 
terial exertions,  that  he  seriously  thought  of  quitting 
his  situation  at  the  elector's  court.  Luther  opposed 
this  intention  in  the  most  animated  and  decisive 
terms :  "  Take  care," said  he,  "that  you  get  the  better 
of  these  thoughts  which  harass  your  mind,  or,  at 
least,  learn  to  dismiss  them.  You  must  not  desert 
the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God.  Christ  has  called 
you  to  his  service.  Yield  yourself  to  his  good  plea- 
sure. At  present  you  do  not  understand  the  import- 
ance of  your  situation ;  you  will  understand  it  better 
by  and  by.  The  desire  you  have  to  quit  your  post 
is  a  mere  temptation ;  the  reason  of  which,  we,  who 
are  spectators,  see  better  than  you  do  yourself.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort,  you  should  rather  trust  the 
judgment  of  your  friends  than  your  own.  We  are  the 
means,  which,  on  this  occasion,  the  Lord  uses  for 
your  comfort  and  advice.  We  call  God  to  witness, 
that  in  wishing  you  to  continue  in  your  vocation 
we  have  no  other  object  but  his  wil &  and  his 
glory.  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  sign  of  your 
ministry  being  acceptable  to  God,  that  you  are  thus 
tempted.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you  would  not  be 
weary,  and  deplore  your  unfruitfulness ;  you  would 
rather  bustle,  and  seek  to  please  men,  as  those  do 
who  talk  much,  though  they  were  never  sent  with 
a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel." .... 

On  the  same  subject  Luther  writes  thus :  "  You 
ask  my  advice,  my  dear  Spalatinus,  whether  you 
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latiiiui,  should  quit  your  situation  at  the  elector's  court, 
This  is  my  opinion.  I  own  there  is  reason  in  what 
you  allege/  '  The  word  of  God  is  disregarded.' 
And  it  is  a  wise  rule,  '  not  to  pour  out  speeches 
Where  there  is  no  attention.9  But  I  say,  if  there  be 
an  y  persons  that  love  to  hear,  you  should  not  cease 
to  speak.  I  myself  acted  on  the  principle  which  I 
jaow  recommend  to  you ;  otherwise  I  might  long  ago 
have  been  silent  amidst  this  prodigious  contempt  of 
.the  word  of  God.  Therefore,  I  affirm,  that  unless 
you  have  some  better  reason,  which  lies  heavy  on 
your  conscience,  this  perverse  and  unreasonable 
inattention  of  wicked  men  is  not  a  sufficient-  cause' 
for  your  leaving  the  court-  Consider  of  how  much 
service  you  may  be  to  many,  from  the  weight  of 
your  influence  with  the  prince,  and  from  your  long 
experience  of  the  ways  of  courtiers.  Whatever  may 
be  the  abilities  of  your  successor,  Frederic  the 
.Wise  will  not  trust  him  much,  till  time  has  furnished 
proofs  of  his  integrity.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  so 
much  as  conceive  any  reason  that  will  justify  the 
step  you  speak  of,  but  one,  namely,  marriage.  Stay, 
therefore,  where  you  are ;  or  if  you  do  depart,  let 
ft  wife  be  the  cause." 

<  Spalatinus  continued  in  his  employments  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  his  grand  climacteric, 
•j&ixty-three,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1545.  Greafc  grief 
and  depression  of  spirits  are  said  to  have  hastened 
his  end.  There  is  extant  a  most  judicious,  conso- 
latory letter,  which  Luther  wrote  to  him  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  which  gave  him  much  comfort. 
Spalatinus,  it  seems,  through  ignorance  or  inadver- 
tency,* had  consented  to  the  illegal  marriage  of  a 
clergyman  of  bad  character;  and  the  matter  hung 
heavy  on  his  mind.  1.  Luther  wisely  cautions  his 
friend  against  giving  way  to  too  much  sorrow.  He 
was  well  acquainted,  he  said,  with  the  dreadful  effects 
of  it.  He  had  felt  those  effects  in  his  own  case  ; 
and  he  had  seen  them  in  the  cases  of  others.     He 


instanced  Melanclhon,  who  fell  into  a  most  danger-  Sp.i.tii 

.  pus  disease,  owing  to  gretft  grief- '  He'then  takes  up  '      ' 

.thsjcase  at  the  worst,  namely,  on  the  supposition 

MJttfflfrllliliiilli  had  been  really  much  to  blame  in  the 

u&iir :'  ami  shows  that  still  he  ought  not  to  despair 

./oj"4oe  grace  of  God,  who  was  ready  to  pardon  not 

'  '^jPoT'the  slight  faults,  but  the  most  grievous -sins  of 

;  *hj;  penitent.  He  tells  him,  that  formerly  be  himself 

.'-_,    hadbeen  in  a  similar  affliction  of  mind,  which  had 

*  J^ioyght  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave;  but  that 

^   sStajupitius  had  been  of  great  use  to  him,  by  saying, 

'.  ,(',ypjj ,are  endeavouring  to  quiet  your  conscience  by 

■  "1  v^sidering  yourself  as  a  alight,  outward,  superficial 
■>'.«ii}(>er  ;  but  you  ought  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is 

.*  .V/Wsady  to  save  the  greatest  and  the  vilest  of  sinners." 
fjjmifi  Luther,  as  a  kind  brother,  exhorts  him  in  the 
'  -'-    «w6etest  and  most  emphatical  language  to  derive  his 
'*:  '•■^wnfc-rt  from  a  vuSw  of  the  gracious  Redeemer. 

.r-'^hus  we  find  Luther  always  the  same  man.  Exer- 
'...'  'ieWed.in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  feels  for  others. 
"•■*.  ;I$Styrally  tender  and  grateful,  he  loves  his  friends, 

■  ;  ■  wfl^'administers  every  comfort  in  his  power.     His 
■"■■  ^&is:'ab*»ys 'fixed  pn  the -next  world; -and  the  pro-' 

?•    iietf'll'Lisiliess  of  this  life,  with  him,  is  the  care  of 
' '  .  .{.Ht'.-Wl.     The  account  just  given  is  an  admirable 
^jfflte^ia  of  his  talents  as  a  spiritual  adviser.    How 
T  m3l»y,  in  a  like  case,  through  a  mistaken  affection, 
'  eiihhTQUgh  fear  of  giving  offence  to  an  "aged,  dying 
friend,  would  have  contented  themselves  withsaying 
-    nothing  but  "  smooth  things  *  "  concerning  human 
-infirmity,  general  sincerity,  and  the  venial  nature  of 
.■■  \sins  of  inadvertence,  &c.  -  But  Martin  Luther,  though 
behind  no  man  in  compassion  and  benevolence,  kept 
.two  things  constantly  in  mind',  the  glory' of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.    Hence, 
on  these  subjects  particularly,  he  always  spoke  with- 
out disguise. 
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ERASMUS,    page  396. 

.    It  is  a  most  unpleasant  circumstance  belonging  to 
the  history  of  this  great  man,  that  the  longer  he  lives, 
the  lower  he  sinks  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian 
reader.     It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformatio^ 
•while  he  was  exposing  the  scandalous  practices  of  the 
indolent,  debauched,  avaricious  clergy,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  the  greatest  advantage.     But  when  Luther. ' 
and  his  associates  began  to  preach  boldly  the  Gospd 
of  Christ  in  its  purity,  Erasmus  instantly  shrunk;  ' 
and  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  coadjutor  of  the  Refof-  '* 
piers,  but  became  gradually  their  peevish  and  ;dMV 
gusted  adversary*.  With  inconceivable  address  aW5  V 
management,  he  steadily  trode,  as  long  as  he  coujd,/  • 
jus  favourite  middle  path  of  pleasing  both  sides ;  but 
when  the  contention  grew  sharp,  when  the  doctrines 
of  Grace  were  found  to  offend  the  great  and  ihe 
powerful,  and  when  persecution  was  at  the  door,  f^Q  . 
cautious  evasive  system  was  no  longer  practicable;, 
Erasmus  was  called  upon  to  decide ;    and   there   . 
could  be  little  doubt  to  which  party  a  character  ttf    * 
his  stamp  would  incline.  ••*.*£   • 

When  we  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  and  yi$W. .  * 
Erasmus  as  the  most  elegant  scholar  of  his  age)  ^idt  • 
mired  and  courted  by  Princes,  Popes,  and  dignified 
Ecclesiastics,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  his 
temptation  to  support  the  established  hierarchy  was 
very  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not 
a  clearer  and  a  more  affecting  insight  into  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  human  heart  If  he  had  understood 
more  of  men's  natural  alienation  from  God  by  the 
fall,  and  had  had  a  deeper  practical  sense  of  the 
evil  of  sin  in  his  own  case,  he  would  have  felt  weary 
and  heavy  laden ;  he  would  have  sought  more  dili- 
gently for  deliverance  from  internal  guilt  and  misery; 
he  would  have  been  more  disposed  to  resist  tempta- 
tions of  every  sort,  and  particularly  those  sins  that 
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easily  beset  him ;  and  lastly,  though  he  might  still  &•*« 
have  differed  from  Luther  in  subordinate  matters  or  '  ' 
modes  of  expression,  he  would  have  had  the  same 
general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Redemption  by 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  instead  of  raising  captious  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  and  quarrel- 
ling with  the  man,  whom  Providence  had  ordained 
to  be  the  instrument  of  their  revival,  he  would  have 
applied  those  blessed  healing  truths  to  the  distresses 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  would  have  rejoiced 
in  that  "  burning  and  shining  light"  which  arose 
amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  Papal  ignorance  and 
superstition* 
1  .>*  In  one  word;  the  different  sentiments,  which  these 
.  neat  men  entertained  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ^  was  the  real  cause  of  their  unhappy  con- 
tention ;  every  circumstance  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  this  single  source.  And  no  wonder ;  for  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  a  warm  and  cordial  attach* 
ment  should  long  subsist  between  persons,  who 
zealously  support  contrary  notions  of  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  natural 
tempers  are  mild  and  ingenuous,  many  causes  of 
irritation  might  be  avoided  or  suppressed ;  and  it  is 
true  also,  that  where  Divine  Grace  is  powerful,  the 
affections  of  meekness,  kindness  and  forbearance; 
will  abound  and  be  in  vigorous  exercise.  But  after 
all  that  can  be  said  or  imagined,  there  will  still  be 
such  an  essential  difference  of  the  spiritual  taste, 
such  an  opposition  of  the  judgment,  and  such  a  dis- 
similitude in  the  whole  turn  of  thinking,  that  separa- 
tion, not  coalescence,  dissension,  not  agreement,  is 
to  be  looked  for  under  such  circumstances. 

One  cannot  reflect  on  these  things  without  much 
concern*  The  cause  of  disunion,  here  pointed  at, 
is  of  very  extensive  operation  in  practice,  and  might 
be  exemplified  in  many  lamentable  instances,  as 
well  as  in  the  unfriendly  strife  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus* 


mw.  This  fourth  rolume,  together  with;  (hite  •subjoined 
'  Appendix,  contains  ample  materials  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  both  of  the  soundness 
of  Luther's  Christianity;  and  also  of  the  earnestness 
with  which .  he  taught  his  doctrines. ;  Every  thing 
that  is  to  follow  concerning  him,  is  altogether  of  a 
similar  description  with  what  has  gone  before.  .With 
intense  study  and  with  fervent  prayer,  be  searches 
.for  light,  and  he  attains  it :  Faithful  to»his  convic* 
•  tions,  he*  speaks  without  disguise ;  he  exerts  every 
nerve. in  support  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
liberty ;  and  as  he  is  engaged  in  a  contest  which  he 
considers  as  the  cause  of  God,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
hazard  all  that  in  this  life  is  dear  tb  man.  ■■•-•"■ 
\  i  From  the  foregoing  observations  concerning 
Erasmus,  and  also  from  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Preface,  the  student  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  will  be  led  to  expect  f  u  rtheh  documents 
relative  both  to  his  religious  sentiments,  and  to  the 
part  which  he  acted  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  The  facts  which  are  at  present  before 
the  reader,  it  must  be  owned,  do  not  convict  that 
cautious  and  artful  disputant,  of  any  decided  oppo- 
sition to  a  change  in  the  Ecclesiastical  system,  or  of 
any  settled  alienation  of  mind  from  thejReforraer. 
0n  the  contrary,  they  must  rather  be  considered,  in 
the  main,  as  favourable  both  to  Luther  and  to  his 
doctrines.  Yet  enough  has  appeared  already  to 
raise  considerable  suspicions  respecting  the  stanch 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  and  the*  honest  simplicity 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  intentions. 
: .  Jn  the  fifth  volume  we  shall  endeavour  to  throw 
light  on  -  these  matters.  At  present  we  conclude 
with  the  substance  of  a  passage  extracted  from  one 
pf  his  little  controversial  tracts.  The  quotation; 
though  but  short,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  character- 
istic to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Erasmus 
differed  very  materially  from  Luther,  ia  his  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  certain  scriptural  doctrines, 
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and  also  of  the  existing  contest  with  the  Romish   vEra»mu 
hierarchy, 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  I  were  called  upon  to  suffer  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  should  not  refuse  to  di>e  ; 
but  as  yet  I  have  no  disposition  to  suffer  death  fox 
Luther's  paradoxes.  The  present  disputes  are  not 
concerning  articles  of  faith  ;  but,  whether  the  pope's 
supremacy  is  of  Christ's  appointment ;  whether  the 
order  of  cardinals  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  church; 
whether  there  is  Christ's  authority  for  the  practice  of 
confession ;  whether  free-will  contributes  to  salva- 
tion ;  whether  faith  confers  salvation  * ;  .  .  .  whether 
the  mass  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  sacrifice  :  On 
account  of  these  points,  which  are  the  usual  subjects 
of  the  scholastic  contentions,  J  would  neither  en- 
danger my  own  life,  nor  venture  to  take  away  the  life 

of  another During  our  endless  quarrels, 

whether  any  human  works  should  be  denomi- 
nated Good,  the  consequence  is,  we  produce  no 
good  works.  While  we  are  contending  whether  faith 
alone  without  works  confers  salvation  t,  we  neither 
reap  the  fruits  of  faith,  nor  the  reward  of  gopd  works. 
Besidfes,  there  are  some  things  of  such  a  nature,  that, 
though  they  were  ever  so  true,  they  ought  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  the  populace ;  for 
example,  Thatfree-will  is  nothing  but  an  unmeaning 
term ;  That  any  person  may  do  the  office  of  a 
priest,  and  has  the  power  of  remitting  sins,  and  of 
consecrating  the  body  of  our  Lord ; — That  Justifica- 
tion is  by  faith  a  l  o  n  e  t ;  and  that  our  works 
are  of  no  use  for  that  end.  What  can  be  the  effect 
of  throwing  out  such  paradoxical  doctrines  as  these 
before  the  vulgar,  but  schism  and  sedition  §," 

This  language  is  so  perfectly  intelligible,  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  add  any  remarks  by  way  of 

elucidation, 

-  •   •  -  ■  .  < 

*  Conferat.  salutem.  f  Ibid. 

I  Sold  fide  copferri   justitiam,    opera  nostra  nihil  ad  rem 
facere.  §  jblrasm.  Purg.  ad  exp.  Hutten. 
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ALEANDER.    page  488. 

Seckendorf  informs  us,  that  Jerome  Aleander  had 
formerly  been  Secretary  to  the  infamous  Caesar 
Borgia ;  and  he  calls  him  a  servant  worthy  of  such 
a  master.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Brindisi  by 
Clement  VII.  and  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  Luther 
also  gives  him  a  very  bad  character.  He  represents 
him  as  covetous,  proud,  and  passionate,  and  as  one 
who  did  not  believe'in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  wallowed  in  the  most  infamous  voluptuousness. 
He  owns,  however,  that  he  was  well  skilled  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Erasmus  often  speaks 
of  him,  and  generally  to  his  disadvantage ;  e.  g. 
"  Aleander  is  a  man,  to  say  no  worse  of  him,  not 
superstitiously  addicted  to  truth  *."  He  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. — See  p.  526. 


LUTHER'S  WRITINGS,    page  524. 

1.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  he 
wrote  an  excellent  consolatory  tract  for  the  particu- 
lar use  of  the  elector  Frederic,  who  had  lately  bad 
a  severe  illness  f- — Erasmus  himself  sent  it  to  the 
bishop  of  Basle,  in  1523,  and  commends  it  in  these 
terms :  "  Luther's  little  book  is  exceedingly  ap- 
proved, even  by  those  whohave  the  greatest  aversion 
to  his  doctrine ;  for  he  wrote  this  piece  before  mat- 
ters were  come  to  these  extremities  J."  It  is  indeed 
an  excellent  performance,  and  deserves  to  be  wholly 
transcribed.  It  consists  of  fourteen  chapters,  seven 
of  which  contain  an  account  of  the  afflictions  t<y 
which  the  Christian  is  exposed ;  and  the  other  seven 

*  *  Ep.  Erasta.  p.  1095,  u  non  superstitiose  verax." 
t  Page  426,  and  the  Note.  t  Eras.  p.  775. 
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point  but  the  effectual  remedies  and  comforts  which  Linker's 
he  should  use  *.  ^"?: 

2.  He  published  a  Commentary  on  the  twenty- 
two  first  Psalms ;  also  on  some  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  particularly  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  f. 

Among  his  numerous  sermons,  I  observe  one  oit 
Matrimony ;  which  proves  that  at  that  time,  namely 
1519,  he  considered  Marriage  as  a  sacramentJ. 
.  3.  He  wrote  many  controversial  treatises. 


BUCElt   ON    LUTHKRS    COMMENTARY    ON 
GALATIANS.     page  524. 

*  ■ 

He  writes  thus  to  Spalatinus :  "  Luther,  by  the 
divine  lucubrations  which  he  has  published,  stands 
so  high  in  my  opinion,  that  I  look  up  to  him  as 
an  angelic  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture.  How  then,  think  you,  did 
I  rejoice  when  one  of  our  brethren  brought  me  his 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians !  After  a  very  slight 
perusal  of  it,  I  was  almost  ready  to  dance  for  joy." 
7— So  far  the  learned  protestant  Bucer  §. 

PONTANUS    AND    GLAPIO.     page  525. 

*  The  following  conversation  was  at  the  time  kept 
an  entire  secret,  even  from  Spalatinus  himself.  It 
was  in  substance  thus : 

Glapio.  "  I  was  delighted  with  the  first  pub- 
lications of  Luther.  I  said,  What  rich  fruit  the 
church  may  expect,  if  we  judge  from  the  buds  and 
shoots  which  Luther  has  already  thrown  out.  But 
when  his  book  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity  came 
out,  I  was  vexed  as  if  any  one  had  flogged  me  from 
head  to  foot.  Indeed  I  do  not  believe  Luther  will 
own  it  to  be  his  :  it  is  neither  in  the  style,  nor  has 
it  the  polish  of  his  writings.     If  it  be  really  his,  he 

♦  Op.  Jen.  I.  395.  b.  f  Witt.  VIT.  99. 

«  tJ«>.L.sg6.  §  Seek.  !3§*4,    ;.»... 

* 

*OL.  IV.  S  S 
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must  have  written  it  when  provoked  by  thfe  Pope's 
bull.  However,  the  case  is  not  without  remedy, — 
I  wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  talk  with  the  elector. 

.  Pontanus.  "My  master  is  too  much  engaged; 
I  pray,  open  your  mind  to  me." — Then,  with  a  most 
sanctimonious  countenance,  Glapio  said, 
•  Glap.  "  I  protest,  it  was  the  emperor's  most 
ardent  wish,  before  the  publication  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  that  such  a  man  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  church.  Therefore,  if  Luther  will  but  own,  that 
in  this  tract  some  improper  expressions  have  escaped 
him  through  passion,  and  that  he  meant  nothing 
against  the  church,  be  will  have  all  learned  men  in 
all  nations  on  his  side.  His  attempts  to  reform  abuses 
have  great  merit  in  them ;  but  in  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  he  tries  to  roll  a  stone  beyond  his  strength. 
His  intentions  are  the  best  possible,  but  he  does  not 
consider  the  times  and  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  princes.  I  wish  the  elector  would  depute  trusty 
persons  to  settle  the  business  in  a  private  way." 

Pont.  "  My  master  never  undertook  to  defend 
Luther ;  nor  has  Luther  desired  him  to  do  so.  But 
what  do  you  suppose  would  settle  the  business?  " 

Glap.  "  If  Luther  does  not  choose  to  recal  this 
book  as  being  written  in  a  passion,  let  him  say  at 
once  it  is  not  his — for  it  really  is  not  in  his  style." 
Pont.  "  Well,  but  still  there  would  be  the  Pope  s 
bull  in  force  against  him ;  and  the  bull  condemns 
his  works  before  this  was  published." 

Glap.  "  That  may  be  got  over.  The  bull  was 
issued  upon  a  supposed  contumacy,  when  he  really 
had  not  been  heard ;  and  therefore  the  Pope,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  can  restore  Luther;  and  the 
rest  may  be  settled  by  impartial  judges :  for  he  ought 
to  be  heard,  and  heard  by  learned  Germans.  I 
would  not  have  him  leave  the  prince,  who  protects 
him.  My  advice  is  sound ;  and  there  is  nothing  t 
more,  wish  for,  than  a  reform  of  the  church.  Luther, 
however,  I  must  say,  lays   too  much  stress  on 
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scriptural  arguments.  The  Scripture  is  like  soft  wax,  Luth^s 
One  may  prove  .  any  thing  by  it :  for  example,  ^|^_ 
"  Pluck  out  your  eye,  and  cast  it  from  you. V— Can 
your  master  propose  any  better  plan  than  this  of 
mine  ?  Mine,  I  hope,  will  please  the  estperor ;  for 
yesterday  I  said  to  his  majesty,  God  wililbgellate 
the  emperor  and  all  the  princes,  if  the  spouse  of 
Christ  is  not  freed  from  the  loads  which  oppress  her. 
Moreover,  I  added,  this  Martin  is  sent  by  God  as 
a  scourge,  on  account  of  our  sins*/' 

This  abstract  of  a  most  curious  and  authentic 
piece  of  secret  history,  proves  how  the  cunning 
popish  agents  tried  to  draw  Luther  into  one  conces- 
sion after  another.  No  wonder  this  artful  confessor  of 
Charles  V.  is  much  commended  by  Pallavicini  f. 


JUSTUS  JONAS,    page  543. 

•  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  canon  of  the 
fcollegiate  church  of  Wittemberg.  He  was  made 
president  or  principal  by  the  elector  in  1521.  The 
profession  of  the  canon  law  belonged  to  this  pre- 
sidency, but  Jonas  chose  to  femploy  his  time  in 
studying  the  Scriptures.  He  read  lectures  in  divinity 
to  the  students  every  day ;  and  gave  up  a  portion 
of  his  salary  to  a  lecturer  in  the  canon  law.  He 
refused  to  accept  the  presidency  on  any  other  terms. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  both  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon  $. 


BUCER.    page  545. 

A  very  learned  and  able  protestant  divine,  born 
at  Shelestadt,  in  Alsace.  He  was  uncommonly  well 
qualified  for  business,  and  was  concerned  in  many 

•  Stck.  143.- Add.  II.  f.  t  PUlav.  I.  XXIV.  4- 

;  Seek.  Sop.  Ind.  XLL— Melcb.  Adttn.<    ' 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  negotiations  respecting  the 
Reformation.  He  came  to  see  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  spent  some  days  with  him,  embraced  hi.? 
opinions,  and  in  a  short  time  professed  them  openly*. 
Afterwards  he  preached  the  protestant  doctrines  at 
Strasburg.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians;  and 
his  great  desire  to  effect  a  lasting  peace  between  the 
parties,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  use  general,  and 
perhaps  ambiguous  expressions  in  his  writings*  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  he  thought  Luther's  notion  of 
the  sacrament  too  strong,  and  that  of  Zuingle's  too 
weak.  Justus  Jonas  is  much  too  hard  upon  him, 
when  he  describes  Zuingle  as  something  rustic,  and 
a  little  arrogant,  Ecolampadius  and  Hedio  as  very 
mild  and  good-natured,  but  Bucer,  as  cunning  as 
a  Foxf-  Jonas,  however,  was  at  that  time  heated 
with  the  disputes  at  Marpurg  J.  The  reputation  of 
Bucer  for  learning,  wisdom  and  integrity,  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  invited  into  England  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  in  1 549,  and  appointed  lecturer  in 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  with  triple 
the  usual  stipend.  His  lectures  were  solid  and  full 
of  erudition ;  he  continued  to  read  them  till  the  year 
l55 1 5  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  died  of  the 
ptone  and  several  other  painful  disorders.  He  was 
buried  with  the  greatest  respect  in  St. Mary's  church ; 
and  the  Vice-chancellor  ordered  the  members  of  all 
the  colleges  to  attend  his  funeral  §. 

•  Melch.  Ad.  t  Seek.  If.  p.  140. 

I  See  Vol.  V.  p.  518.  §  Melch.  Ad.  and  Bayle'a  Diet. 


ENb   OF  THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 
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